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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  proper  just  to  remark,  that  the  animadver- 
sions I  have  made  on  Mr. *s  Sermon  did  not  arise 

from  my  conviction  of  there  being  any  thing  even  of 
plausibility  in  his  reasonings,  but  from  an  apprehension, 
that  certain  accidental  and  occasional  prejudices  might 
give  some  degree  of  weight  to  one  of  the  weakest  de- 
fences of  a  bad  cause  that  was  ever  undertaken.  I  have 
taken  up  more  time  in  showing  that  there  is  no  pro/per 
connexion  between  the  unitarian  doctrine  and  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  than  the  subject  may  seem  to  require ; 
but  this  will  not  be  thought  superfluous  by  those  who 
recollect  that  that  idea  seems  to  be  the  great  hinge  of 

Mr. ^'s  discourse,  and  that  it  appears  amongst  the 

orthodox  part  of  the  dissenters  to  have  been  productive 
aheady  of  imhappy  effects.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these 
remarks  would  have  appeared  much  sooner  but  for 
severe  indisposition,  and  that  I  was  induced  to  write 
them  chiefly  from  a  persuasion  that  they  might  perhaps, 
in  the  present  instance,  have  somewhat  of  additional 
weight  as  coming  from  one  who  is  not  an  unitarian. 


Cambiudge, 

Sept,  17, 1791. 
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"  Christianity  consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedoni/'  was 
written  when  Mr.  Hall  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age :  and 
he  never  would  consent  to  its  re-publication.  He  continued 
to  think  the  main  principles  correct  and  important ;  but  he 
regarded  the  tone  of  animadversion  as  severe,  sarcastic,  and 
unbecoming.  Three  or  four  editions  have,  however,  been 
printed  surreptitiously ;  and  one  of  them,  which  now  lies 
before  me,  is  so  complete  an  imitation  of  the  original  edition 
of  1791,  as  usually  to  escape  detection.  It  is  printed  with 
an  old-fashioned  type,  and  on  dingy  coloured  paper,  to  suit 
its  assumed  age.  But  on  comparing  it  closely  with  the 
genuine  edition,  I  find  that  three  of  the  capital  letters,  on 
different  pages,  have  too  modern  and  broad  a  face ;  and,  on 
holding  up  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  to  a  strong  light, 
1  perceive  a  water-mark  which  gives  the  date  1818  to  the 
paper  of  a  pamphlet  which  purports  to  be  printed  in  1791 !  If 
any  of  even  the  lowest  class  of  booksellers  will  have  recourse 
to  such  contemptible  forgeries  as  this,  an  author  is  evidently 
no  longer  master  of  his  intellectual  property,  nor  can  he 
when  he  pleases  withdraw  it  from  the  public  eye. 

This,  though  one  of  the  earliest  productions  laid  by  Mr. 
Hall  before  the  public,  is,  with  the  exception  already  ad- 
verted to,  by  no  means  calculated  to  deteriorate  his  reputa- 
tion. It  contains  some  powerful  reasoning  as  well  as  some 
splendid  passages,  and  the  concluding  four  or  five  pages  ex- 
hibit a  fine  specimen  of  that  union  of  severe  taste,  and  lofty 
genius,  and  noble  sentiment,  which  is  evinced,  I  think,  more 
frequently  in  his  compositions  than  in  those  of  any  other 
modern  author. 

I  have  no  fear  of  incurring  blame  for  having  cancelled 
throughout  the  name  of  the  individual  against  whom  Mr, 
Hall's  strictures  were  levelled.  Venerable  for  his  age,  and 
esteemed  for  his  piety,  who  would  now  voluntarily  cause 
him,  or  those  who  love  him,  a  pang  ? 

KoYAL  Military  Academy, 
June  1,  1831. 


CHRISTIANITY 

CONSISTENT  WITH  A  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM, 


This  is  a  period  distinguished  for  extraordinary  occur- 
rences,  whether  we  contemplate  the  world  under  its 
larger  divisions,  or  in  respect  to  those  smaller  communi- 
ties and  parties,  into  which  it  is  broken  and  divided. 
We  have  lately  witnessed,  with  astonishment  and  regret, 
the  attempts  of  a  celebrated  orator  to  overthrow  the 
principles  of  freedom,  which  he  had  rendered  himself 
jllustrious  by  defending ;  as  well  as  to  coyer  with  re- 
proach the  characters  of  those  by  whom,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  life,  he  was  most  caressed  and  distinguished. 
Ihe  success  of  these  efforts  is  pretty  generally  known, 
and  IS  such  as  it  might  have  been  expected  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  from  similar  attempts.     But  we 
now  behold  a  dissenting  minister  coming  forth  to  the 
public  under  the  character  of  a  flatterer  of  power,  and 
an  a4XU8er  of  his  brethren.     If  the  splendid  eloquence 
that  adorns  every  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  book 
cannot  shelter  the  author  from  confiitarion,  and  his  sys- 
tem from  contempt,  Mr. ,  with  talents  far  inferior, 

has  but  little  to  expect  in  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  easy 
to  ccmceive  the  motives  which  could  impel  him  to  pub- 
hsh  his  sermon.  From  his  own  account  it  should  seem 
he  was  anxious  to  disabuse  the  legislature,  and  to  con- 
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vince  them  there  are  many  amongst  the  dissenters  who 
highly  disapprove  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the 
more  patriotic  part  of  their  brethren.  How  far  he  may 
be  qualified  from  his  talents  or  connexions,  as  a  niouth, 
to  declare  the  sentiments  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  dissenters,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  shall 
candidly  confess,  there  are  not  wanting  amongst  us  per- 
sons who  are  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  oppose  those 
principles  on  which  the  very  existence  of  our  dissent  is 
founded.  Every  party  will  have  its  apostates  of  this 
kind ;  it  is  our  consolation,  however,  that  their  numbers 
are  comparatively  small,  that  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  our  reproach,  and  that  their  conduct  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  effect  of  necessity,  as  they  consist 
almost  entirely  of  persons  who  can  only  make  themselves 
heard  by  confusion  and  discord.  If  our  author  wishes  to 
persuade  the  legislature  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power 
are  conspicuous  for  their  number  or  their  rank  in  the 
dissenting  interest,  he  has  most  effectually  defeated  his 
own  intentions,  as  scarce  any  thing  could  give  them  a 
meaner  opinion  of  that  party,  in  both  these  respects,  than 
this  publication  of  its  champion.  The  sermon  he  has  ob- 
truded upon  the  public  is  filled  with  paradoxes  of  so 
singular  a  complexion,  and  so  feebly  supported,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  any  tiling  in  the  form  of 
argimient,  with  sufficient  steadiness  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion. 

I  shall  endeavour,  however,  with  as  much  distinctness 
as  I  am  able,  to  select  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  discourse  rests,  and  shall  attempt,  as  I  pro- 
ceed, to  demonstrate  their  falsehood  and  danger. 

Our  author  s  favourite  maxim  is  the  inconsistency  of 
the  christian  profession  with  political  science,  and  the 
certain  injury  its  spirit  and  temper  must  sustain  irom 
every  kind  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  government. 
Political  subjects  he  considers  as  falling  within  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  irreligious ;  ministers,  in  parti- 
cular, he  maintains,  should  ever  observe,  amidst  the  con- 
cussions of  party,  an  entire  neutrality ;  or  if  at  any 
time  they  depart  from  their  natural  line  of  conduct,  it 
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should  only  be  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, in  allaying  dissensions,  and  in  convincing  the  peo- 
ple they  are  incompetent  judges  of  their  rights.  These 
are  the  servile  maxims  that  run  through  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  discourse ;  and,  that  I  may  give  a 
kind  of  method  to  the  following  observations  upon 
them,  I  shall  show  in  the  first  place  the  relation  Chris- 
tianity bears  to  civil  government,  and  its  consistency 
with  political  discussion,  as  conducted  either  by  ordinary 
christians  or  ministers ;  in  the  next  place,  I  shall  ex- 
amine some  of  the  pretences  on  which  the  author  founds 
his  principles. 


Section  I. 

On  the  Duty  of  common  Christians  in  Relation  to 

Civil  Polity. 


The  momentous  errors  Mr. 


-  has  committed. 


appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  an  inattention  to  the 
proper  design  of  Christianity,  and  the  place  and  station 
it  was  intended  to  occupy.  On  this  subject  I  beg  the 
reader  s  attention  to  the  following  remarks  :— 

1st.  Christianity  was  subsequent  to  the  existence  and 
creation  of  man.  It  is  an  institution  intended  to  im- 
prove and  ennoble  our  nature,  not  by  subverting  its  con- 
stitution, or  its  powers,  but  by  giving  us  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  opening  a  pro- 
spect into  eternity.  As  the  existence  of  man  is  not  to 
be  dated  from  the  publication  of  Christianity,  so  neither 
is  that  order  of  things  that  flows  fi-om  his  relation  to  the 
present  world,  altered  or  impaired  by  that  divine  system 
of  religion.  Man,  under  the  christian  dispensation,  is 
not  a  new  structure  erected  on  the  ruin  of  the  former ; 
he  may  rather  be  compared  to  an  ancient  fabric,  restored, 
when  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  beautified  afiresh  by 
the  hand  of  its  original  founder.  Since  Christianity  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world,  he  hps  continued  the 
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same  kind  of  being  he  was  before,  fills  the  same  scale  in 
the  order  of  existence,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same 
prwensities  and  powers. 

Li  short,  Christianity  is  not  a  reorganization  of  the 
principles  of  man,  but  an  institution  for  his  improvement. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  rights  are  founded  on 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  cannot  be  diminished 
or  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  revealed  religion, 
which  occupies  itself  entirely  on  the  interests  of  a  future 
world,  and  takes  no  share  in  the  concerns  of  the  present 
in  any  other  light  than  as  it  is  a  state  of  preparation  and 
trial.  Christianity  is  a  discovery  of  a  future  life,  and 
acquaints  us  withthe  means  by  which  its  happiness  may 
be  secured ;  civil  government  is  altogether  an  afiair  of 
the  present  state,  and  is  no  more  than  a  provision  of  hu- 
man skill,  designed  to  ensure  freedom  and  tranquillity 
during  our  continuance  on  this  temporary  stage  of  exist- 
ence. Between  institutions  so  different  in  their  nature 
and  their  object,  it  is  plain  no  real  opposition  can  sub- 
sist ;  and  if  ever  they  are  represented  in  this  light,  or 
held  inconsistent  with  each  other,  it  must  proceed  from 
an  ignorance  of  their  respective  genius  and  functions. 
Our  relation  to  this  world  demands  the  existence  of  civil 
government;  our  relation  to  a  future  renders  us  depend- 
ent on  the  aid  of  the  christian  ijistitution ;  so  that  in 
reaUty  there  is  no  kind  of  contrariety  between  them,  but 
each  may  continue  without  interference  in  its  fiill  opera- 
tion.    Mr.  ,  however,  in  support  of  his  absurd 

and  pernicious  tenets,  always  takes  care  to  place  civil  go- 
vernment and  Christianity  in  opposition,  whilst  he  repre- 
sents the  former  as  carrying  in  it  somewhat  antichristian 
and  profane.  Thus  he  informs  us,  that  civil  government 
is  a  stage^  erected  an  which,  man  acts  (rut  his  character,  and 
shotDS  great  depravity  of  heart.  All  interference  in  politi- 
cal parties,  he  styles  an  alliance  with  the  world,  a  neglect- 
ing to  maintain  our  separation,  and  to  stand  upon  our  own 
hallowed  ground.  There  is  one  wag,  says  he,  by  which 
he  means  to  insinuate  there  is  only  one,  in  which  gou 
mag  all  interfere  in  the  government  of  your  country,  and 
that  is  hy  prayer  to  God,  by  lohom  kings  reign.    These 
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passages  imply  that  the  principles  of  civil  polity  and  re- 
ligion must  be  at  perpetual  variance,  as  without  this  sup- 
position, unsupported  as  it  is  in  fact^  they  can  have  no 
force  or  meaning. 

2d.  Mr.  misleads  his  reader  by  not  distinguish- 

ing the  innocent  entertainments  or  social  duties  of  our 
nature  from  those  acts  of  piety  which  Ml  within  the  im- 
mediate province  of  Christianity. 

The  emplo3rments  of  our  particular  calling,  the  social 
ties  and  endearments  of  life,  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  by  liberal  inquiry,  and  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  of  art,  form,  it  is  true,  no  part  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem, for  they  flourished  before  it  was  known ;  but  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  and  dignity 
of  the  human  race.  A  christian  should  act  ever  consist- 
ent with  his  profession,  but  he  need  not  ilways  be  at- 
tending to  the  peculiar  duties  of  it.  The  profession  of 
religion  does  not  oblige  us  to  relinquish  any  undertaking 
on  account  of  its  being  worldly,  for  we  must  then  go  out 
of  the  world  ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  every  thing  in  which 
we  engage,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  will  not  violate  the 
principles  of  virtue,  or  occupy  so  much  of  our  time  or  at- 
tention, as  may  interfere  with  more  sacred  and  important 
duties. 

Mr. observes,  Jesus  Christ  uniformly  waved 

interesting  himself  in  temporal  affairs,  especially  in  the 
concerns  of  the  then  existing  governm£nt ;  and  hence  he 
draws  a  precedent  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  fol- 
lowers. That  our  Saviour  did  not  intermeddle  with  the 
policy  of  nations,  I  am  as  willing  as  our  author  to 
admit ;  for  the  improvement  of  this,  any  more  than  any 
other  science  which  might  be  extremely  short  and  de- 
fective, formed  no  part  of  his  mission,  and  was  besides 
rendered  quite  unnecessary,  by  that  energy  of  mind 
which,  prompted  by  curiosity,  by  our  passions  and  our 
wants,  will  ever  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
and  refine  every  civil  or  human  institution.  He  never 
intended  that  his  followers,  on  becoming  christians, 
should  forget  they  were  men,  or  consider  themselves  as 
idle  or  iminterested  spectators  on  the  great  theatre  of 
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life.    The  author  s  selection  of  proofs  is  almost  always 
unhappy,  but  in  no  instance  more  than  the  present,  when 
he  attempts  to  establish  his  doctrine  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  a  christian  interfering  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment on  our  Saviour's  silence  respecting  it,  a  circumstance 
of  itself  sufficient  to  support  a  quite  contrary  conclusion ; 
for  if  it  had  been  his  intention  to  discountenance  the 
study  of  political  subjects,  he  would  have  furnished  us, 
without  doubt,   with  some  general  regulations,   some 
stated  form  of  policy,  which  should  for  ever  preclude  the 
necessity  of  such  discussion ;  or,  if  that  were  impractica- 
ble, have  let  us  into  the  great  secret  of  living  without 
government;  or,  lastly,  have  supplied  its  place,  by  a 
theocracy  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews.     Nothing  of  this 
has  he  accomplished,  and  we  may  therefore  rest  assured, 
the  political  affairs  of  nations  are  suffered  to  remain  in 
their  ancient  channels,  and  to  be  conducted  as  occasions 
may  arise,  by  christians  or  by  others,  without  distinction. 
3d.  The  principles  of  freedom  ought,  in  a  more  pecu- 
liar manner,  to  be  cherished  by  christians,  because  they 
alone  can  secure  that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom 
of  inquiry,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  profession.     A  full  toleration  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  the  protection  of  all  parties  in  their 
respective  modes  of  worship,  are  the  natural  operations 
of  a  free  government ;  and  every  thing  that  tends  to 
check  or  restrain  them,  materially  affects  the  interests  of 
religion.     Aware  of  the  force  of  religious  belief  over  the 
mind  of  man,  of  the  generous  independence  it  inspires, 
and  of  the   eagerness  with  which  it  is  cherished  and 
maintained,  it  is  towards  this  quarter  the  arm  of  despot- 
ism first  directs  its  attacks,  while  through  every  period, 
the  imaginary  right  of  ruling  the  conscience  has  been  the 
eariiest  assmned,  and   the  latest  relinquished.     Under 
this  conviction,  an  enlightened  christian,  when  he  turns 
his  attention  to  political  occurrences,  will  rejoice  in  be- 
holding every  advance  towards  freedom  iji  the  govern- 
ment of  nations,  as  it  forms  not  only  a  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  tyranny,  but  a  security  to  the  diffusion 
and  establishment  of  truth.     A  considerable  portion  of 


personal  freedom  may  be  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  under  a  de- 
spotic government,  or,  in  other  words,  a  great  part  of 
human  actions  may  be  left  uncontrolled ;  but  with  this 
an  enlightened  mind  will  never  rest  satisfied,  because  it 
is  at  best  but  an  indulgence  flowing  from  motives  of 
policy,  or  the  lenity  of  the  prince,  which  may  be  at  any 
time  withdrawn  by  the  hand  that  bestowed  it.  Upon 
the  same  principles,  religious  toleration  may  have  an  ac- 
cidental and  precarious  existence,  in  states  whose  policy 
is  the  most  arbitrary ;  but,  in  such  a  situation,  it  seldom 
lasts  long,  and  can  never  rest  upon  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent basis,  disappearing  for  the  most  part  along  with 
those  temporary  views  of  interest  or  policy,  on  which  it 
was  founded.  The  history  of  every  age  will  attest  the 
truth  of  this  observation. 

Mr. ,  in  order  to  prepare  us  to  digest  his  prin- 
ciples, tells  us  in  the  first  page  of  his  discourse,  that  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  spiritual^  the  worship  it  enjoins 
simple  and  easy^  and  if  liberty  of  conscience  he  granted, 
all  its  exterior  order  may  he  regarded  under  efoery  kind  of 
human  government.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  is  saying 
no  more,  than  that  the  christian  worship  may  be  always 
carried  on,  if  it  is  not  interrupted ;  a  point,  I  presume, 
no  one  will  contend  with  him.  The  question  is,  can 
every  form  of  government  furnish  a  security  for  liberty 
of  conscience ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  can  the 
rights  of  private  judgment  be  safe  under  a  government, 
whose  professed  principle  is,  that  the  subject  has  no 
rights  at  all,  but  is  a  vassal  dependent  on  his  superior 
lord.  Nor  is  this  a  futile  or  chimerical  question,  it  is 
founded  upon  fact.  The  state  to  which  it  alludes,  is  the 
condition  at  present  of  more  than  half  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  if  there  were  no  better  patriots  than  this 
author,  it  would  soon  be  the  condition  of  them  all.  The 
blessings  which  we  estimate  highly,  we  are  naturally 
eager  to  perpetuate,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  religious  freedom,  will  not  be  content  to  sus- 
pend it  on  the  clemency  of  a  prince,  the  indulgence  of 
ministers,  or  the  liberality  of  bishops,  if  ever  such  a 
thing  existed ;  he  will  never  think  it  secure,  till  it  has  a 
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constitutional  basis ;  nor  even  then,  till  by  the  general 
spread  of  its  principles,  every  individual  becomes  its 
guarantee,  and  every  arm  ready  to  be  lifted  up  in  its 
defence.  Forms  of  policy  may  change,  or  they  may 
survive  the  spirit  that  produced  them;  but  when  the 
seeds  of  knowledge  have  been  once  sown,  and  have  taken 
root  in  the  human  mind,  they  will  advance  with  a  steady 
growth,  and  even  flourish  in  those  alarming  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  in  which  the  settled  order  and 
regular  machinery  of  government  are  wrecked  and  dis- 
appear. 

Christianity,  we  see  then,  instead  of  weakening  our 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  or  withdrawing 
them  from  our  attention,  renders  them  doubly  dear  to 
us,  by  giving  us  an  interest  in  them,  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  those  religious  privileges  which  they  secure  and 
protect. 

Our  author  endeavours  to  cast  reproacli  on  the  advocates 
for  liberty,  by  attempting  to  discredit  their  piety,  for 
which  purpose  he  assiures  us,  to  be  active  in  this  cause  is 
disreputable,  and  brings  the  reality  of  our  religion  into 
just  suspicion.  Who  are  the  persons,  he  asks,  that  em- 
bark ?  Are  they  the  spiritual^  humble,  and  useful  teachers, 
who  travail  in  birth,  till  Christ  be  formed  in  the  hearts  of 
their  h,earers?  No,  They  are  philosophical  opposers 
of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  It  is  of  little 
consequence  of  what  descriptions  of  persons  the  friends 
of  freedom  consist,  provided  their  principles  are  just, 
and  their  arguments  well  founded  ;  but  here,  as  in  other 
places  the  author  displays  an  utter  ignoiunce  of  facts. 
Men  who  know  no  age  but  their  own,  must  draw  their 

precedents  from  it ;  or,  if  Mr.  • had  glanced 

only  towards  the  history  of  England,  he  must  have  re- 
membered, that  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  the  chief  friends  of  freedom  were  the  puritans, 
of  whom  many  were  republicans,  and  the  remainder 
zealously  attached  to  a  limited  monarchy.  It  is  to  the 
distinguished  exertions  of  this  party,  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  and 
happy  constitution.     In  those  distracted  and  turbulent 
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times  which  preceeded  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  puritans,  who  to  a  devotion  the  most  fervent, 
united  an  eager  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  displayed  on  every  occasion 
a  love  of  freedom,  pushed  almost  to  excess  ;  whilst  the 
cavaliers,  their  opponents,  who  ridiculed  all  that  was 
serious,  and,  if  they  had  any  religion  at  all,  held  senti- 
ments directly  repugnant  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  were 
the  firm  supporters  of  arbitrary  power  If  the  unitarians, 
then,  are  at  present  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  alliance 
between  their  religious  and  political  opinions,  but  to  the 
conduct  natural  to  a  minority,  who,  attempting  bold  in- 
novations, and  maintaining  sentiments  very  different 
from  those  which  are  generally  held,  are  sensible  they 
can  only  shelter  themselves  from  persecution  and  reproach, 
and  gain  an  impartial  hearing  from  the  public,  by  throw- 
ing down  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and  claiming  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  thought. 

4th.  Though  Christianity  does  not  assume  any  imme- 
diate direction  in  the  affairs  of  government,  it  inculcates 
those  duties,  and  recommends  that  spirit,  which  will  ever 
prompt  us  to  cherish  the  principles  of  freedom.  It 
teaches  us  to  check  every  selfish  passion,  to  consider  our- 
selves as  parts  of  a  great  community,  and  to  aboimd  in 
all  the  fruits  of  an  active  benevolence.  The  particular 
operation  of  this  principle  wiU  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances as  they  arise,  but  our  obligation  to  cultivate  it 
is  clear  and  indubitable.  As  this  author  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  nature  of  a  government  has  no  connexion 
with  the  felicity  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  he 
cannot  without  the  utmost  inconsistence  deny,  that  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  this 
respect,  is  a  branch  of  the  great  duty  of  social  benevo- 
lence. If  we  are  bound  to  protect  a  neighbour,  or  even 
an  enemy,  from  violence,  to  give  him  raiment  when  he 
is  naked,  or  food  when  he  is  hungry,  much  more  ought 
we  to  do  oiu"  part,  toward  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government ;  the  only  basis  on  which  the  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings  can  securely  rest.     He  who  breaks  the 
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fetters  of  slarery,  and  deUyers  a  nation  from  teJdom, 
for^  S  my  o^nion,  the  noblest  comment  on  the  great 
uj^fkve,  whilst  he  distributes  the  greatest  blessing 
^Udi  mil  can  receive  from  man;  but  next  to  that  is 
The  merit  of  him,  who  in  times  like  the  Fe^*;^^^^' 
oyer  the  edifice  of  public  liberty,  repaira  ite  fomidations, 
^d  strengthens  its^cement.  when  he  beholds  it  hastemng 

*°  U  ^not  in  the  power  of  every  one,  it  is  true,  to  bene- 
fit his  age  or  countty,  in  this  distingmshed  mamier,  and 
accordmgly  it  is  no  where  expressly  commanded ;  but 
whe^his^ability  exists,  it  is  not  dimmished  by  oju  em- 
bracing Christianity,  which  consecrat^  eveiy  talent  to 
the  public  good.  On  whomsoever  distinguished  endow- 
ments are  bestowed,  as  christians  we  ought  to  rejoice, 
^h^  instead  of  being  wasted  in  vain  or  favoloi^  p«- 
suits,  we  behold  them  employed  on  objects  of  the 
ZSest  general  concern;  amongst  which  those  principles 

ff  freedom  will  ever  be  reckoned^  ^^^*=V,^*^r^;    he 
destiny  of  nations,  and  the  collective  fehcity  of  the 

T^  oS^'  author  expresses  an  ardent  d^ire  for  the 
approach  of  that  period,  when  all  men  w.U  be  chmha^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  event  will  take  place,  and  re- 
joice in  the  prospect  of  it ;  but  whenever  it  amves^it  mil 

ie  fital  to  Mr  ^'s  favomnte  pnnciples;  for  the 

professors  of  Christianity  must  then  become  polit'cians^^ 
L  the  wicked,  on  whom  he  at  present  very  pohtely  de- 
volves the  business  of  government,  will  be  no  more  :  or 
perhaps  he  indulges  a  hope,  that  even  then,  there  wiU  be 
Tsufficient  number  of  sinmiers  left  to  conduct  political 
affairs,  especially  as  wars  will  then  cease,  and  social  life 
be  l5s  frequently  disturbed  by  rapine  and  mjusbce 
It  wiU  still,  however,  be  a  great  hardship,  that  a  handM 
of  the  wicked  shQuld  rule  innumerable  multitudes  of  the 
just,  and  camiot  fail,  according  to  our  P>-«^°t  «o?«!P- 
tions,  to  operate  as  a  kind  of  check  on  piety  and  vutoe. 

How  Mr. will  settle  this  pomt  I  cannot  pretend 

to  say,  except  he  imagines  men  will  be  able  to  subsist 
without  any  laws  or  civil  regulations,  or  mtends  to  revive 
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the  long  exploded  tradition  of  Papias,  respecting  the 
personal  reign. 

Had  Christianity  been  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few,  or  as  the  distinction  of  a  small  fraternity,  there 
might  have  been  some  pretence  for  setting  its  profession 
in  opposition  to  human  policy,  since  it  might  then  have 
been  conducted  without  their  interference ;  but  a  religion 
which  is  formed  for  the  whole  world,  and  will  finally  be 
embraced  by  all  its  inhabitants,  can  never  be  clogged 
with  any  such  impediment  as  would  render  it  repugnant 
to  the  social  existence  of  mankind. 


Section  II. 
On  the  Duty  of  Ministers  in  Respect  to  Civil  Polity. 


Mr.  —  is  extremely  severe  upon  those  of  his 
brethren,  who,  forsaking  the  quiet  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession as  he  styles  them,  have  dared  to  interfere  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  This  he  considers  a  most  flagrant  offence,  an 
alarming  departure  from  their  proper  province ;  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  rage  he  heaps  upon  them  every 
epithet  which  contempt  or  indignation  can  suggest ;  calls 
them  meddling,  convivial,  political  ministers,  devoid  of 
all  seriousness  and  dignity.  It  is  rather  extraordinary, 
this  severe  correction  should  be  administered  by  a  man, 
who  is,  at  that  moment,  guilty  of  the  offence  he  is  chas- 
tising; reproaches  political  preachers  in  a  political  ser- 
mon ;  ridicules  theories  of  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  advances  one  of  his  own,  a  most  wretched  one 
indeed,  but  delivered  in  a  tone  the  most  arrogant  and 
decisive.  It  is  not  political  discussion  then,  it  seems, 
that  has  ruffled  the  gentle  serenity  of  our  authors 
temper ;  for  he  too,  we  see,  can  bend,  w^hen  it  pleases 
him,  from  his  spiritual  elevation,  and  let  fall  his  oracular 
responses  on  the  duty  of  subjects  and  of  kings.  But 
the  persons  on  whom  he  denoimces  his  anathemas  have 
presumed  to  adopt  a  system  of  politics  inconsistent 
with  his  own,  and  it  is  less  his  piety  than  his  pride,  that 
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It 

^  «Wked  and  offend^-  Jn.^d  f  — ^J^^^f 

port  of  freemen.  ^        the  duty  of 

*^It  wiU  be  unnecessary  |?  ^f  Tj  ^  ^any  of  tbe 
ministers,  in  respect  ^o  pol  f ^^  J'^^t,  Je  been 
reflections  .vbich  this  subject  wouia  gs  •,  ^„,y ^ra- 
already  advanced  under  a  fo^^r  head;  ^^^^^  j  .^all 
tions,  however,  present  themselves  ner  , 
bee  the  readers  attention.  „i,„_ieter  it  vvill  on  all 

%e  duties  of  the  ^^f^^^J^'^o^  sacred  and 
hands  be  confessed,  are  of  »  f  ?f^°^tea  the  first  and 
Snportant.    To  ^em  shoijd^e  ^^f^^^^  j^,  ^nd 

chief  attention  of  ^^^^^P^^^^th  these  momentous 
whatever  is  foua^,*"  ™*!^i„nuished  as  criminal  and 
engagements  should  be  ^^^^^  ^^ich  occupies 

unproper  »"' **^^"JV  leave  many  intervals  of 
the  mmd  so.vfy',?*  °  .w  he  out  of  its  immediate 
leisure,  in  !!^'ch;tje|s^tl^t  he  o^^^^^_  ^^ 

province,  wdl  hare  a  share  oi  ^^  employed 

Lt,  why  these  pen^s  ^/^^^^^ ,  in  acquiring  an 
^th  as  much  dignity  ^nd  a^^^  -^j'  government,  as 
acquaintance  with  the  P™^«^'''°  j^lctive  indolence, 
.ited  in  «volo«--^»XdX  lays  it  down  as  a 

Mr. -'  'P*  'l'^  "T^  LlMcs  cannot  be  cultivated, 

„,axim,  that  the  scienceofpoWics  ^^^  ^     ^^^^ 

without  a  neglect  of  """"S*^"^    .    j,  published  his  ser- 

Snost  be  tempted  to  «W^^^^„^^^  more  striking 
fflonasaconfirmationof  ttorem^l^,  to  ^^  ^^ 

example  of  political  •g"'"??^^  J"  ^f  for,  therefore,  .is 
Ls  steely  ever  been  e^^rt^-  X  observation  will 
the  preacher  W!"-"^}^:^  ^f  he  has  svuely  no  right 
t  S"ts"o^  f^^^^  *e  standard  of  anotbers 

^*Tofc  science,  .  far  -^j^J^tro'Si^^oF'^^w. 


the  particular  contrivances  that  may  be  Men  upon  to 
accomplish  those  objects.  For  example,  in  vindicating 
the  revolution  of  France,  two  distinct  methods  may  be 
pursued  with  equal  propriety  and  success.  It  may  be 
defended  upon  its  principles  against  the  friends  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  by  displaying  the  value  of  freedom,  the 
equal  rights  of  mankind,  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those 
legal  or  aristocratic  pretensions  by  which  those  rights 
were  invaded;  accordingly,  in  tlas  light  it  has  been 
justified  with  the  utmost  success.  Or  it  may  be  defended 
upon  its  eapedierUs,  by  exhibiting  the  elements  of  govern^ 
ment  which  it  has  composed,  the  laws  it  has  enacted, 
and  the  tendency  of  both  to  extend  and  perpetuate  that 
liberty  which  is  its  ultimate  object.  But  though  each 
of  these  modes  of  discussion  fall  within  the  province  of 
politics,  it  is  obvious  the  degree  of  inquiry,  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  labour  they  require,  differs  widely.  The 
first  is  a  path  which  has  been  often  and  successfully 
trod,  turns  upon  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
times  and  places,  and  which  demand  little  else  to  enforce 
conviction,  than  calm  and  dispassionate  attention.  The 
latter  method,  involving  a  question  of  expediency,  not 
of  right,  would  lead  into  a  vast  field  of  detail,  would 
require  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of 
persons  and  of  things,  as  well  as  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  himian  afi^drs.  There  are  but  few 
ministers  who  have  capacity  or  leisure  to  become  great 
practical  politicians.  To  explore  the  intricacies  of  com- 
mercial science,  to  penetrate  the  refinements  of  negocia- 
tion,  to  determine  with  certainty  and  precision  the 
balance  of  power,  are  imdertakings,  it  will  be  (confessed, 
which  lie  very  remote  from  the  ministerial  department ; 
but  the  principles  of  government,  as  it  is  a  contrivance 
for  securing  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  men,  may  be 
acquired  with  great  ease. 

These  principles  our  ancestors  imderstood  well,  and  it 
would  be  no  small  shame  i^  in  an  age  which  boasts  so 
much  light  and  improvement  as  th**  present,  they  were 
less  familiar  to  us.  There  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom 
this  species  of  knowledge  is  so  requisite,  on  several  ac^ 
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^r^  ^-  .^"'entmg  ministers.    The  jealous  policy  of 
the  establishment  forbids  our  youth  adiiission  Into  the 

^i^  «M  ff"  °^  ^'^r^'  ""^  "'^  seminaries,  at 
Zl  f  ^i.**'^'  ^^"^  ^°'*  «°'''«'y  «>°fi°ed  to  candi- 
dates for  the  mmistry  J  and  as  on  both  these  accounts 
amongst  us,  the  mtellectual  improvement  of  our  religious 
teachers  rises  superior  to  that  of  prirate  christians,^  a 
greater  degree  than  m  the  national  church,  the  influence 

tL.T  Ti""T  "•'"'**'■  ^  proportion.  Disclaiming,  as 
they  do,  aU  pretensions  to  dominion,  their  pubUc  ch£kc- 
ter,  their  prof^iona^  leisure,  the  habits  of  study  and 

™,rir.r  ''^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  «=»°«"'  *°  point  them 

Zi^  tl'*  °at>,^  guardians,  in  some  measure,  of  our 
hberties  and  rights.  Besides,  as  they  are  appototed  to 
twch  the  whole  compass  of  social  duty,  the  mutual  obh- 
^tions  of  rulers  and  subjects  will  of  necessity  fall  under 
their  nohce;  and  they  camiot  explain  or  Enforce  "he 
r^om  of  submission,  without  displaying  the  proper  Z 

fT*^  i  ''u"'\  ''''*»  accurately  done,  will  lead 

into  the  rery  depths  of  political  science.       . 

l,=.i   ''!  "  '^?*''*^  ';^'*>"'  l»o«'ever,  distinct  from  any  I 

bshed  religion  why  dissenting  ministers,  abore  aU  men 
ritould  be  weU  skiUed  in  tSe  principles  of  Worn 
Whereyer,  as  m  England,  religion  is  established  by  Lw 
ZL^'^^i**  emoluments  and  dignities  amiexed  to ite 
profession,  the  clergy,  who  are  can^dates  for  these  dig! 
bnctions,  will  ever  be  prone  to  exalt  the  prerogatt^^ 

Wb^t?h=^1r*°  ''"T^'''  *^  '^  on  which  they 
iMn,  but  that  they  may  the  more  successfuUy  ingratiate 
rt.emsel.es  m  the  favour  of  the  prince,  by  flatt^eS^t 
amotions  views  and  passions  which  are  too  really  e^! 
te^ed  by  persons  possessed  of  supreme  power.  ^The 
boasted  alLance  between  church  and  state,  on  which  ^ 

Z^.w  rT  "  *'°'"P^  ''«'''««•»  Ae  priest  and  the 
ly  trate,  to  betay  the  Uberties  of  mankhid,  both  cM 
and  religious.  To  this  the  clergy,  on  their  part  at  wlf 
hare  contmued  steady,  shuniSg  inquiiyfforfutf 
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change,  blind  to  the  corruptions  of  government,  skilful 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  eager  to  improve 
every  opportmiity,  and  to  employ  all  their  art  and  elo- 
quence to  extend  the  prerogative  and  smooth  the  ap- 
proaches of  arbitrary  power.  Individuals  are  illustrious 
exceptions  to  this  censure;  it  however  applies  to  the 
body,  to  none  more  than  to  those  whose  exalted  rank 
and  extensive  influence  determine  its  complexion  and 
spirit.  In  this  situation,  the  leaders  of  that  church,  in 
their  fatal  attempt  to  recommend  and  embellish  a  slavish 
system  of  principles,  will,  I  trust,  be  ever  carefully 
watched  and  opposed  by  those  who  hold  a  similar  sta- 
tion amongst  the  dissenters;  that,  at  all  events,  there 
may  remain  one  asylum  to  which  insulted  freedom  may 
retire  unmolested.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to 
justify  every  dissenting  minister  in  well-timed  exertions 
for  the  public  cause,  and  from  them  we  may  learn  what 
opinion  to  entertain  of  Mr.  *s  weak  and  malig- 

nant invectives. 

From  the  general  strain  of  his  discourse,  it  would  be 
natural  to  conclude  he  was  an  enemy  to  every  interfe- 
rence of  ministers  on  political  occasions ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Ministers,  says  he,  mat/  interfere  as  peace- 
makers, and  by  proper  methods  shoidd  countera/^t  the 
spirit  of  faction  raised  by  persons  who  seem  bom  to  vex 
the  state.  After  having  taught  them  to  remain  in  a  quiet 
neutrality,  he  invests  them  all  at  once  with  the  high  cha- 
racter of  arbiters  between  the  contending  parties,  without 
considering  that  an  office  of  so  much  delicacy  would  de- 
mand a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pretensions 
of  both.  Ministers,  it  should  seem,  instead  of  declining 
political  interference,  are  to  become  such  adepts  in  the 
science  of  government,  as  to  distinguish  with  precision 
the  complaints  of  an  oppressed  party  from  the  clamours 
of  a  faction,  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  ruler 
and  the  subject  with  a  steady  hand,  and  to  point  out,  on 
every  occasion,  and  counteract  the  persons  who  are  born  to 
tex  the  state.  If  any  should  demand  by  what  means  they 
are  to  ftimish  themselves  for  such  extraordinary  imder- 
takings,  he  will  learn  that  it  is  not  by  political  investiga- 
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tion  or  inquur  this  profound  skill  is  to  be  attained,  but 
by  a  studied  inattention  and  neglect ;  of  which  this  au- 
thor, it  must  be  confessed,  has  given  his  disciples  a  most 
edifying  example  in  his  first  essay.  There  is  something 
miraculous  in  these  endowments.  This  battle  is  not  to 
the  strong,  nor  these  riches  to  men  of  imderstanding. 
Our  author  goes  a  step  farther,  for  when  he  is  in  the 
humour  for  concessions  no  man  can  be  more  liberaL 
So  far  as  revolution,  says  he,  are  parts  of  God's  plan 
of  government,  a  christian  is  not  to  hinder  such  changes 
in  states  as  promise  an  increase  of  happiness  to  man- 
kind. But  no  where  in  the  New  Testament  can  a 
christian  find  countenance  in  becoming  a  forward  active 
man  in  regenerating  the  civil  constitutions  of  nations, 
A  christian  is  not  to  oppose  revolutions,  as  far  as  they 
are  parts  of  Grod's  plan  of  government.  The  direction 
which  oracles  afibrd  has  ever  been  complained  of  for 

its  obscurity ;  and  this  of  Mr. ,  though  no  doubt 

it  is  fraught  with  the  profoundest  wisdom,  would  have 
been  more  useful,  had  it  furnished  some  criterion  to 
distinguish  those  transactions  which  are  parts  of  God's 
plan  of  government.  We  have  hitherto  imagined  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  the  whole  agency  of  man,  are 
comprehended  within  the  system  of  Divine  Providence ; 
but,  as  in  this  sense  every  thing  becomes  a  part  of  the 
divine  plan,  it  cannot  be  his  meaning.  Perhaps  he 
means  to  confine  the  phrase  of  Gocts  plan  of  govemm£nt 
to  that  portion  of  human  agency  which  is  consistent 
with  the  divine  will  and  promises,  or,  as  he  says,  with 
an  increase  of  happiness  to  mankind.  K  this  should  be 
his  intention,  the  sentiment  is  just,  but  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced,  as  it  con- 
curs with  the  principle  of  all  reformers  in  leaving  us  no 
other  direction  in  these  cases  than  reason  and  experience, 
determined  in  their  exertions  by  a  regard  t-o  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  On  this  basis  the  wildest  pro- 
jectors profess  to  erect  their  improvements.  On  this 
principle,  too,  do  the  dissenters  proceed,  when  they  call 
for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act,  when  they  lament  the  une- 
qual representation  of  parUament,  when  they  wish  to  see 


a  period  to  ministerial  corruption,  and  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  an  hierarchy  equally  servile  and  oppressive ; 
and  thus,  by  one  unlucl^  concession,  this  author  has 
admitted  the  ground-work  of  reform  in  its  fullest  extent, 
and  has  demoHshed  the  whole  fabric  he  was  so  eager  to 
rear.    He  must  not  be  offended  if  principles  thus  cor- 
rupt, and  thus  feebly  supported,  should  meet  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve,  but  must  seek  his  consolation  in 
his  own  adage,  as  the  correction  of  folly  is  certainly  a 
part  of  God's  plan  of  government.    The  reader  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  determine  whom  the  author  intends  by  a 
Jyusy  active  man  in  regenerating  the  civil  constitutions  of 
nations.    The  occasion  of  the  sermon,  and  complexion 
of  its  sentiments,  concur  in  durecting  us  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
a  person  whom  the  author  seems  to  regard  with  a  more 
than  odium  theolqgicum,  with  a  rancour  exceeding  the 
measure  even  of  his  profession.     The  religious  tenets  of 
Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  the  extreme; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment to  diminish  my  sensibiHty  to  virtue,  or  my  admira- 
tion of  genius.     From  him  the  poisoned  arrow  will  fall 
pointless.     His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwea- 
ried assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  ahnost  every  department  of  science,  will 
be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those  who  have  opposed 
him,  will  be  alike  forgotten.     Distinguished  merit  will 
ever  rise  superior  to  oppression,  and  will  draw  lustre  from 
reproach.     The  vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising 
sun,  and  follow  it  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of 
it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened  efful- 
gence, the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide.* 

♦  Whetlier  or  not  the  beantiful  passage  in  Ihe  text  was  snggested  by 
a  floating  vague  recollection  of  the  following  lioes  of  Pope,  or  were  an 
avowed  imitation  of  them  cannot  now  be  determined.  But  be  thu  as 
it  may,  I  think  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  rhythm  and  har- 
mony of  the  passage  in  prose  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  .n  the 
lines  of  the  poet  ■ 

"  Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue, 
Ba^  like  a  shadow,  prove  the  substance  true . 
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It  IS  a  pity,  however,  our  author  in  reproaching  cha- 
racters so  lUustrious,  was  not  a  little  more  attentiye  to 
facts ;  for  unfortunately  for  him,  Dr.  Priestley  has  not 
m  any  instance  displayed  that  disaffection  to  government 
with  which  he  has  heen  charged  so  wantonly.     In  his 
Lectures  on  History,  and  his  Essay  on  Civil  Government, 
which  of  all  his  publicaHons  fall  most  properly  within 
the  sphere  of  pohtics,  he  has  delineated  the  British  con- 
stitution with  great   accuracy,  and  has   expressed   his 
warm  admiration  of  it  as  the  best  system  of  poKcy  the 
sagacity  of  man  has  been  able  to  contrive.     In  his  Fa- 
miliar Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  a  much 
later  work,  where  the  seeds  of  that  implacable  dislike 
were  scattered  which  produced  the  late  riots,  he  has  re- 
newed that  declaration,  and  has  informed  us,  that  he  has 
been  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  his  friends  as  being  an  uni- 
tanan  in  religion,  and  a  trinitarian  in  politics.     He  has 
lamented,  indeed,  in  common  with  every  enlightened 
citizen,  the  existence  of  certain  corruptions^  which,  being 
gradually  introduced  into  the  constitution,  have  greatly 
impaired  its  vigour ;  but  in  this  he  has  had  the  honour 
ot  being  foUowed  by  the  prime  minister  himself,  who 
began  his  career  by  proposing  a  reform  in  parUament, 
merely  to  court  popularity  it  is  true,  at  a  time  when  it 
would  not  have  been  so  safe  for  him  to  insult  the  friends 
of  freedom  after  having  betrayed  their  interest  as  he  has 
smce  found  it. 

Dr.  Priestley  has,  moreover,  defended  with  great  ability 
and  success  the  principles  of  our  dissent,  exposing  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  undertaking  demands,  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  all  clerical  usurpations ;  and  on  this  account 
if  on  no  other,  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  breth- 
ren. In  addition  to  this  catalogue  of  crimes,  he  has 
ventured  to  express  his  satisfaction  on  the  liberation  of 
trance;  an  event  which,  promising  a  firmer  establish- 

For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known 
1^  opi^sing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays. 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obsrure  its  rays : 
But  e'en  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way. 
Reflect  new  glories  and  augment  the  day.^'—ED 
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ment  to  liberty  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
worid,  is  contemplated  by  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power 
throughout  every  kingdom  of  Europe  with  the  utmost 
concern.  These  are  the  demerits  of  Dr.  Priestley,  for 
which  this  political  astrologist  and  sacred  calculator  of 
nativities,  pronounces  upon  him  that  he  is  horn  to  vex 
the  state.     The  best  apology  candour  can  suggest,  will  be 

to  hope  Mr. has  never  read  Dr.  Priestley  s  pohti- 

cal  works;  a  conjecture  somewhat  confirmed  froin  his 
disclaiming  all  attention  to  political  theories,  and  froni 
the  extreme  ignorance  he  displays,  through  the  whole  of 
his  discourse,  on  political  topics.  Still  it  is  to  be  wished 
he  would  have  condescended  to  understand  what  he 
means  to  confute,  if  it  had  been  only  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  and  disgrace  of  this  publication. 

The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Birmingham 
riots,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  traces  them,  are  too  re- 
markable to  pass  unnoticed. 

Whm  led,  says  he,  speaking  of  the  sufferers,  hj/  offi- 
cious  zeal,  from  the  quiet  duties  of  their  prof ession' into  the 
Senators  province:  unhallowed  boisterous  passions  in 
others;  like  their  own,  God  mat^ permit  to  chastise  them. 
For  my  own  part  I  was  some  time  before  I  could  devel- 
ope  this  extraordinary  passage ;  but  I  now  find  the  dark- 
ness in  which  it  is  veiled  is  no  more  than  that  mystic 
sublimity  which  has  always  tinctured  the  language  of 
those  who  are  appointed  to  interpret  the  counsels  of 

heaven 

I  would  not  have  Mr.  • deal  too  freely  in  these 

visions,  lest  the  fire  and  illumination  of  the  prophet 
should  put  out  the  reason  of  the  man,  a  caution  the 
more  necessary  in  the  present  instance,  as  it  glimmers 
so  feebly  akeady  in  several  parts  of  his  discourse,  that 
its  extinction  would  not  be  at  all  extraordinary.  We 
are,  no  doubt,  much  obliged  to  him  for  letting  us  into  a 
secret  we  could  never  have  learnt  any  other  way.  We 
thank  him  heartily  for  informing  us  that  the  Birmingham 
riots  were  a  judgement,  and,  as  we  would  wish  to  be 
grateful  for  such  an  important  communication,  we  would 
whisper  in  his  ear  in  return,  that  he  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  suffer  this  itch  of  prophesying  to 
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grow  upon  him,  men  being  extremely  apt,  in  tMs  degen- 
erate age,  to  mistake  a  prophet  for  a  madman,  ana  to 
lodge  them  in  the  same  place  of  confinement.  The  best 
use  he  could  make  of  his  mantle  would  be  to  bequeath 
it  to  the  use  of  posterity,  as  for  the  want  of  it  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  some  rery 
unhappy  mistakes.  To  their  unenlightened  eyes  it  wiU 
appear  a  reproach,  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  an  age 
that  boasts  its  science  and  improvement,  the  first  philo- 
sopher in  Europe,  of  a  character  unblemished,  and  of 
manners  the  most  mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from 
his  femily,  and  obliged  to  flee  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  a  frantic  rabble ;  but  when 
they  learn  that  there  were  not  wanting  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, who  secretly  triumphed  in  these  barbarities,  they 
will  pause  for  a  moment,  and  imagine  they  are  reading 
the  history  of  Goths  or  of  Vandals.     Erroneous  as  such 

a  judgement  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. , 

nothing  but  a  ray  of  lus  supernatural  light  could  enable 
us  to  form  a  juster  decision.  Dr.  Priestley  and  his 
friends  are  not  the  first  that  have  suffered  in  a  public 
cause ;  and  when  we  recollect,  that  those  who  have  sus 
tained  similar  disasters  have  been  generally  conspicuous 
for  a  superior  sanctity  of  character,  what  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  coimsels  of  heaven  can  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes  of  sufferers,  and,  whilst 
one  are  the  favourites  of  God,  to  discern  in  the  other 
the  objects  of  his  vengeance.  "When  we  contemplate 
this  extraordinary  endowment,  we  are  no  longer  sur- 
prised at  the  superiority  he  assumes  through  the  whole 
of  his  discourse,  nor  at  that  air  of  confusion  and  disorder 
which  appears  in  it ;  both  of  which  we  impute  to  his 
dwelling  so  much  in  the  insufferable  light,  and  amidst 
the  coruscations  and  flashes  of  the  divine  glory ;  a  sub- 
lime but  perilous  situation,  described  with  great  force 
and  beauty  by  Mr.  Gray : 

"He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time: 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaae^ 
He  saw  ;  bat  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night** 


Sbcjtion  III. 


On  the  Pretences  Mr, 


Principles. 


advances  in  favour  of  his 


Having  endeavoured  to  justify  the  well-tmied  exer- 
tions of  christians  and  of  ministers,  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, it  may  not  be  improper  to  examme  a  httle  more 

particularly  under  what  pretences  Mr. presumes 

to  condemn  this  conduct.  ,     ,/.  •    j 

1st.  The  first  that  naturally  presents  itself,  is  drawn 
from  those  passages  of  scripture,  in  which  the  design  of 
civil  government  is  explained,  and  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  civil  authority  is  enforced.    That  on  which  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid,  is  found  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     "  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
"  ject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  ot 
«  God :    the  powers  which  be,  are   ordamed   of  God. 
"  Whoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
"  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive 
^'  unto  themselves  damnation.    The  Ruler  is  the  Mims- 
"  ter  of  God  to  thee  for  good.     But  if  thou  doest  that 
«  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
"  in  vain.     Wherefore  ye  must  be  subject,  not  only  for 
«  wrath,  but  conscience  sake."    This  passage,  which, 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Fihner  to  the  present  day, 
has  been  the  strong  hold  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance,  vriU  admit  of  an  easy  solu- 
tion, by  attending  to  the  nature  of  christiamty,  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  professors,    during  the  penod  in 
which  it  WBS  written.    The  extraordinary  privileges  and 
dignity  conferred  by  the  gospel  on  believers,  must  have 
affected  the  minds  of  the  first  christians,  just  emergmg 
from  the  shades  of  ignorance,  ,and  awakened  to  new 
hopes,  with  singular  force.     Feeling  an  elevation  to  which 
they  were  strangers  before,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
world  around  them  as  the  vassals  of  sm  and  Satan,  they 
might  be  easily  tempted  to  imagme  the  restraint  of  laws 
com  not  extend  to  persons  so  highly  privileged,  and 
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that  it  was  ignominious  in  the  free  men  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  idolatrous  rulers.     Natural  to 
their  situation  as  these  sentiments  might  be,  none  could 
be  conceived  more  detrimental  to  the  credit  and  propaga- 
tion of  a  rising  religion,  or  more  likely  to  draw  do>vn 
upon  its  professors  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, with  which  they  were  in  no  condition  to  contend. 
In  this  situation,  it  was  proper  for  the  apostle  to  remind 
christians,  their  religion  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  princes,  or  diminish  their  obligation  to  attend  to  those 
salutary  regulations  which  are  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  innocence,  and  the  pimishment  of  the  guilty. 
That  this  only  was  the  intention  of  the  writer,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  considerations  he  adduces  to  strengthen 
his  advice.     He  does  not  draw  his  arguments  for  sub- 
mission from  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  christian  iystem^ 
as  he  must  have  done,  had  he  intended  to  oppose  that 
religion  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  but  from  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  civil  restraints.     "The  Ruler  is 
the  Minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,"  is  the  reason  he 
urges  for  submission.     Civil  government,  as  if  he  had 
said,  is  a  salutary  institution,  appointed  to  restrain  and 
•    punish  outrage  and  injustice,  but  exhibiting  to  the  quiet 
and  inoffensive;  nothing  of  which  they  need  to  be  afraid. 
"  If  thou  doest  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,   for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain."     He  is  an  avenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.     Christians 
were  not  to  consider  themselves  privileged  above  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  their  religion  conferred  upon  them  no 
civil  immunities,  but  left  them  subject  to  all  the  ties  and 
restraints,  whatever  they  were,  which  could  be  justly 
imposed  by  the  civil  power  on  any  other  part  of  man- 
kind. 

.  The  limits  of  every  duty  must  be  determined  by  its 
reasons^  and  the  only  ones  assigned  here^  or  that  can  be 
assigned  for  submission  to  civil  authority,  are  its  tmdmcy 
to  (k  good;  wherever  therefore  this  shall  cease  to  be  the 
case,  submission  becomes  absurd,  having  no  longer  any 
rational  view.  But  at  what  time  this  evil  shall  be  judged 
to  have  anived,  or  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  ap- 
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*  ply,  Christianity  does  not  decide,  but  leaves  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  natural  reason  and  right.  By 
one  of  the  strangest  misconceptions  in  the  world,  when 
we  are  taught  that  Christianity  does  not  bestow  upon  us 
any  new  rights,  it  has  been  thought  to  strip  us  of  our 
old;  which  is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  conclude, 
because  it  did  not  first  j&imish  us  with  hands  or  feet,  it 
obliges  us  to  cut  them  off. 

Under  every  form  of  government,  that  civil  order 
which  affords  protection  to  property,  and  tranquillity  to 
individuals,  must  be  obeyed;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  before  the  revolution  in  France,  they  who  are  now 
its  warmest  admirers,  had  they  lived  there,  would  have 
yielded  a  quiet  submission  to  its  laws,  as  being  conscious 
the  social  compact  can  only  be  considered  as  dissolved 
by  an  expression  of  the  general  will.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  would  have  continued  firm  in  avowing  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  political  Imow- 
ledge,  have  endeavoured  to  train  and  prepare  the  minds 
of  their  fellow-citizens  for  accomplishing  a  change  so 

desirable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  other  texts  adduced  by  Mr. 1 —  in  sup- 
port of  his  sentiments,  as  this  in  Romans  is  by  much 
the  most  to  his  purpose,  and  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  upon  it  may,  with  very  little  alteration,  be  applied 
to  the  rest.  He  refers  us  to  the  second  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter.  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
"  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it  be 
"  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto 
"  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil 
"  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well."  Here 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  all  that  can  be  inferred  from 
this  passage  is,  that  christians  are  not  to  hold  themselves 
exempt  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but  are  to  respect  legislation  as  far  as  it  is 
found  productive  of  benefit  in  social  life. 

With  still  less  propriety,  he  urges  the  first  of  Timo- 
thy, where,  in  the  second  chapter,  we  are  "exhorted 
"  to  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
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"  thanks  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
"  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceahle 
"  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.**  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  who  refuse  a  compliance  with  this  apostolical 
admonition,  except  the  nonjurors*  may  be  reckoned  of 
this  class,  whose  political  sentiments  are  of  a  piece 
with  our  author  s. 

Whilst  he  pleads  with  so  much  eagerness  for  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience,  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose, 
he  wishes  to  extend  it  to  all  mankind.  He  admits, 
thcA  society^  under  the  wisest  regulations^  will  degenerate^ 
and  there  will  he  periods  when  associated  bodies  must  be 
resolved  again  into  their  first  principles.  All  resistance 
to  authority,  every  revolution,  is  not  in  his  own  opinion 
criminal ;  it  is  christians  only,  who  are  never  to  have  a 
share  in  these  transactions,  never  to  assert  their  rights. 
With  what  different  sentiments  did  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  contemplate  his  character,  when  disdaining  to 
accept  a  clandestine  dismission  from  an  unjust  imprison- 
ment, he  felt  a  glow  of  indignant  pride  bum  upon  his 
cheek,  and  exclaimed  with  a  Roman  energy,  "I  was 
free  bom  !* 

2d.  Another  reason  which  this  author  assigns  for  a 
blind  deference  to  civil  authority  is,  that  Christianity  is 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  human  legislation.  This 
principle  no  protestant  dissenter  will  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion, but,  instead  of  lending  any  support  to  the  system 
of  passive  obedience,  it  will  overturn  it  from  its  founda- 
tion ;  for  if  religion  be  really  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of  human  legislation,  it  cannot  afford  any 
standard  to  ascertain  its  limits;  as  the  moment  it  is 
applied  to  this  purpose,  it  ceases  to  be  a  thing  distinct 
and  independent.  For  example,  it  is  not  doubted  that 
a  christian  may  lawftdly  engage  in  trade  or  commerce ; 
but  if  it  be  asked  why  his  profession  does  not  interfere 
with  such  an  undertaking,  the  proper  reply  will  be,  reli- 
gion is  a  thing  distinct  and  independent.  Should  it  be 
again  inquired,  why  a  christian  may  become  a  trader, 

♦  There  are  now  no  "nonjarors :"  the  people  once  so  called  have  for 
maoj  years  prayed  for  the  king. — Bd. 
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yet  must  not  commit  a  theft,  we  should  answer,  that 
this  latter  action  is  not  a  thing  distinct,  or  independent 
of  religion,  but  falls  immediately  under  its  cognizance, 
as  a  violation  of  its  laws.  Thus  it  appears,  that  what- 
ever portion  of  human  conduct  is  really  independ£7it  of 
religion,  is  lawftil  for  that  very  reason^  and  can  then  only 
become  criminal  or  improper,  when  it  is  suffered  to  in- 
trench upon  more  sacred  or  important  duties.  The  truth 
is,  between  two  institutions,  such  as  civil  government  and 
religion,  which  have  a  separate  origin  and  end,  no  oppo- 
sition can  subsist,  but  in  the  brain  of  a  distempered  en- 
thusiast. 

The  author's  text  conftites  his  doctrine,  for  had  our 
Saviour  annihilated  our  rights,  he  would  have  become  a 
judge  and  divider  over  us,  in  the  worst  sense,  if  that 
could  be  said  to  be  divided  which  is  taken  away.  When 
any  two  institutions  are  affurmed  to  be  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, it  can  only  mean,  they  do  not  interfere  ;  but 
that  must  be  a  genius  of  no  common  size,  who  can  infer 
from  religion  not  interfering  with  the  rights  of  mankind, 
that  they  cease  to  be,  or  that  the  patrimony,  over  which 
our  Lord  declined  to  exercise  any  authority,  he  has  scat- 
tered and  destroyed. 

3d.  Similar  to  the  last  I  have  considered,  is  that  pre- 
tence for  excluding  christians  from  any  concem  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  taken  from  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour. 
Mr. tells  us,  that  Christ  uniformly  waived  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  concerns  of  the  then  existing  go- 
vernment; and  to  the  same  purpose  he  afterwards 
remarks,  he  always  declined  the  functions  of  a  civil 
magistrate. 

The  most  careless  reader  will  remark,  the  whole  weight 
of  this  argument  rests  upon  a  supposition,  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  a  christian  to  sustain  any  other  character  in 
civil  life,  than  that  in  which  our  Saviour  literally  ap- 
peared ;  a  notion  as  extravagant  as  was  ever  nourished 
in  the  brain  of  the  wildest  fanatic.  Upon  this  principle 
he  must  have  gone  through  such'  a  succession  or  offices, 
and  engaged  in  such  an  endless  variety  of  undertakings, 

hat  in  place  of  thirty-three  years,  he  needed  to  have 
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lived  thirty-three  centuries.  On  this  ground  the  pro^ 
fession  of  physic  is  unlawful  for  a  christian,  because  our 
Lord  never  set  up  a  dispensary ;  and  that  of  law,  because 
he  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Next  to  the  weakness  of 
advancing  such  absurdity,  is  that  of  confiiting  it. 

4th.  The  author,  in  proof  of  his  political  tenets,  ap- 
peals to  the  devotional  feelings  of  his  hearers.  "  I  ask 
"  you,"  says  he,  "  who  make  conscience  of  entering  into 
"  your  closets,  and  shutting  your  doors,  and  praying  to 
*"  your  Father  which  seeth  in  secret ;  what  subjects  in- 
*'  terest  you  most  then  ?  Are  not  factious  passions  hush- 
"  ed ;  the  undue  heat  you  felt  in  political  disputation 
"  remembered  with  sorrow?"  He  must  be  at  a  great 
loss  for  argument,  who  will  have  recourse  to  such  loose 
and  flimsy  declamation.  When  engaged  in  devout  admi- 
ration of  the  Supreme  Being,  every  other  object  will  be 
lost  in  the  comparison ;  but  this,  though  the  noblest  em- 
ployment of  the  mind,  was  never  intended  to  shut  out 
all  other  concerns. 

The  affections  which  unite  us  to  the  world  have  a  large 
demand  upon  us,  and  must  succeed  in  their  turn.  If 
every  thing  is  to  be  deemed  criminal  that  does  not  inte- 
rest the  attention  in  the  very  moment  of.  worship,  poUti- 
cal  concerns  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  abandoned,  but 
every  undertaking  of  a  temporal  nature,  all  labour  and 
ingenuity  must  cease.  Science  herself  must  shroud  her 
light.  These  are  notions  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than 
confuted,  for  their  extravagance  will  coiTCct  itself.  Every 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  rear  religion  on  the  ruins 
of  nature,  or  to  render  it  subversive  of  the  economy  of 
life,  has  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  whilst  the  institu- 
tions that  have  flowed  from  it,  are  now  scarcely  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  humiliating  monuments  of 
himian  weakness  and  folly.  The  natural  vigour  of  the 
mind,  when  it  has  once  been  opened  by  knowledge,  and 
turned  towards  great  and  interesting  objects,  will  always 
overpower  the  illusions  of  fanaticism;    or,  could   Mr. 

's  principles  be  carried  into  effect,  we  should  soon 

behold  men  returning  again  to  the  state  of  savages,  and 
a  more  than  monkish  barbarity  and  ignorance  would 
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overspread  the  earth.  That  abstraction  from  the  world 
it  is  his  purpose  to  recommend,  is  in  truth  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  religion,  as  with  the  state  and 
condition  of  man ;  for  Christianity  does  not  propose  to 
take  us  out  of  the  world,  but  to  preserve  us  from  the 
pollutions  which  are  in  it. 

It  is  easy  to  brand  a  passion  for  liberty  with  the  odious 
epithet  of  faction ;  no  two  things,  however,  can  be  more 
opposite.  Faction  is  a  combination  of  a  few  to  oppress 
the  liberties  of  many ;  the  love  of  freedom  is  the  im- 
pulse of  an  enlightened  and  presiding  spirit,  ever  intent 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  body  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  ready  to  give  the  alarm,  when  it  beholds 
any  unlawful  conspiracy  formed,  whether  it  be  of  rulers 
or  of  subjects,  with  a  design  to  oppress  it.  Every  tory 
upholds  a  faction ;  every  whig,  as  far  as  he  is  sincere  and 
Well  informed,  is  a  friend  to  the  equal  liberties  of  man- 
kind. Absurd  as  the  preachers  appeal  must  appear,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  the  devout  feelings  of  his  hearers, 
we  have  no  need  to  decline  it.  In  those  solemn  mo- 
ments, factious  passions  cannot  indeed  be  too  much 
hushed,  but  that  warmth  which  animates  the  patriot, 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Hampden, 
was  never  chilled,  or  diminished,  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, in  its  nearest  approaches  to  the  uncreated  splen- 
dour ;  and  if  it  mingled  with  their  devotion  at  all,  could 
not  fail  to  infuse  into  it  a  fresh  force  and  vigour,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  closer  assimilation  to  that  great 
Being,  who  appears  under  the  character  of  the  avenger 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
human  race. 

5th.  Lastly,  the  author  endeavours  to  discredit  the 
principles  of  freedom,  by  holding  them  up  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  unitarian  heresy.  "  We  are  not  to 
"  be  surprised,*'  he  says,  "  if  men  who  vacate  the  rule 
"  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  defective  in  defer- 
"  ence  and  in  obedient  regards  to  men,  who  are  raised 
"  to  offices  of  superior  influence,  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
"  order  and  public  good."  The  persons  he  has  in  view 
are  the  unitarians,  and  that  my  reader  may  be  in  foil 
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possession  of  this  most  curious  argument,  it  may  be  pro- 
ieTto  inform  him,  that  an  unitarian  is  a  person  who 
teUeves  Jesus  Christ  had  no  existence  tiU  he  appeared 
on  our  earth,  whilst  a  trinitarian  maintams,  that  he 
existed  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity.  What  pos- 
sible  connexion  can  he  discern  between  these  opmions  ^ 
and  the  subject  of  government  ? 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  supreme  power 
should  be  vested  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  m 
England,  in  an  assembly  of  nobles,  as  m  Yemce,  or  m  a 
hoi^e  of  representatives,  as  in  America  or  France,  must 
we  first  decide  upon  the  person  of  Chnst?     IshoxM 
imagine  we  might  as  well  apply  to  astronomy  hrst,  to 
leam  whether  the  earth  flattens  at  the  poles.     He  ex- 
plains what  he  means  by  vacating  the  rule  of  faith  in 
Christ,  when  he  charges  the  unitanans  with  a  partial 
denial  at  least,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scnpture  parti- 
cularly the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    But,  however  cleai  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  may  be,  as  no  one  pleads 
for  the  inspiration  of  civil  governors,  the  deference  which 
is  due  to  the  first,  as  coming  from  God,  can  be  no  reason 
for  an  unlimited  submission  to  the  latter.    Yet  this  is 
Mr  's  argument,  and  it  runs  thus.      Every  oppo- 
sition to  scripture  is  criminal,  because  it  is  mspured,  and 
therefore  every  resistance  to  temporal  rulers  is  cnmmal, 
though  they  are  not  inspired.  „  ^  .  ,,       ..  i  x_    * 

The  number  of  passages  in  Paul  s  Epistles  which  teeat 
of  civU  government  is  small,  the  principal  of  them  have 
been  examined,  and  whether  they  are  mspired  or  not  i 
has  not  the  remotest  relation  to  tiie  question  before  us. 
The  inspiration  of  an  author  adds  weight  to  his  senti- 
ments, but  makes  no  alteration  in  his  meaning,  and  un- 

lega  Mr can  show  that  Paul  inculcates  unhmited 

submission,  the  beUef  of  his  inspiration  can  yield  no 
advantage  to  his  cause.  Amongst  those  parties  of  chns- 
tians  who  have  maintained  the  inspuration  of  tiie  bcnp- 
tures  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  number  of  such  as  have 
inferred  from  them  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  has 
been  extremely  small;  it  is,  tiierefore,  ndiculous  to  im- 
pute the  rejection  of  this  tenet  by  unitanans  to  a  disbe- 
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lief  of  plenary  inspiration.     It  behoves  IMr. 

point  out,  if  he  is  able,  any  one  of  the  imitarians,  who 
ever  imagined  that  Paul  means  to  recommend  unlimited 
obedience ;  for  till  that  is  the  case,  it  is  plain  their  poli- 
tical opinions  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  contempt  of 
that  apostle's  authority. 

As  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
imagining  any  alliance  between  heretical  tenets  and  the 
principles  of  freedom,  this  notion  is  equally  void  of 
support  from  fact  or  history.  Were  the  socinian  sen- 
'timents,  in  particular,  productive  of  any  peculiar  impa- 
tience under  the  restraints  of  government,  this  effect 
could  not  fail  of  having  made  its  appearance  on  their 
first  rise  in  Poland,  while  their  influence  was  fresh  and 
vigorous ;  but  nothing  of  this  nature  occurred,  nor  was 
any  such  reproach  cast  upon  them.  That  sect  in  Eng- 
land which  has  been  always  most  conspicuous  for  the 
love  of  freedom,  has  for  the  most  part  held  sentiments 
at  the  greatest  remove  from  socinianism  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  seeds  of  those  political  principles  which 
broke  out  with  such  vigour  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  have  since  given  rise  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  whigs,  were  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  hand  of  the  puritans, 
amongst  whom  the  unitarian  doctrine  was  then  utterly 
unknown.  The  dissenters  descended  from  those  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  inheriting  their  spirit,  have  been 
foremost  in  defence  of  liberty,  not  only,  or  chiefly,  of 
late,  since  the  spread  of  the  socinian  doctrine,  but  be- 
fore that  system  had  gained  any  footing  amongst  us. 

The  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  far  from 
favouring  the  pretensions  of  despotism,  have  almost  ever 
diminished  it,  and  been  attended  with  a  proportional  in-, 
crease  of  freedom.  The  union  of  protestant  princes  pre- 
served the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body,  when  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  victorious 
arm  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  yet  a  veneration  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  a  time  when  they  had  almost  fallen  into  obHvion, 
and  an  appeal  to  their  decisions  in  all  points,  was  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  new  religion.      If  we  look 
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into  Turkey,  we  sliaJl  find  the  least  of  that  impatience 

under  restraints  which  Mr. laments,  of  any  place 

in  the  world,  though  Paul  and  his  epistles  are  not  much 

studied  there,  .  n    .     • 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons,  which  at  tirst  view, 
might  induce  us  to  conclude  unitarianism  was  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  love  of  freedom  than  almost  any  other 
system  of  religious  beUef.      If  any  party  of  christians 
were  ever  free  from  the  least  tincture   of  enthusiasm, 
it  is  the  unitarian :  yet  that  passion  has  by  every  phi- 
losopher been  judged  fnendly  to  Hberty ;    and  to  its 
influence,  though  perhaps  improperly,  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  exertions  have  been  ascribed.     Hume  and 
Bolingbroke,  who  were  atheists,  leaned  towards  arbitrary 
power.     Owen,  Howe,  Milton,  Baxter,  some  of  the  most 
devout  and  venerable    characters  that   ever   appeared, 
were  warmly   attached  to  liberty,  and  held  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  government  as  free  and  unfettered  as 
Dr.  Priestley.     Thus  every  pretence  for  confoun<^ng  the 
attachment  to  freedom  with  the  sentiments   of  a  reh- 
gious  party,  is  most  abundantly  confuted  both  from  rea- 
son and  from  fact.     The  zeal  unitarians  have  displayed 
in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  the  spirit 
natural  to  a  minority,  who  are  weU  aware  they  are  viewed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  with  an  unparalleled  malig- 
nity  and  rancour.     Let  the  dissenters  at  large  remember 
they  too  are  a  minority,  a  great  minority,  and  that  they 
must  look  for  their  security  from  the  same  quarter,  not 
from  the  compUments  of  bishops,  or  presents  from  maids 

of  honour.* 

To  abandon  principles  which  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened men  have  in  all  ages  held  sacred,  which  the 
dissenters  in  particular  have  rendered  themselves  illus- 
trious by  defending,  which  have  been  sealed  and  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  for  no  other  reason 

*  Some  of  my  readers  perhaps  need  to  be  informed  that  Ihere  allude 
to  Mr.  Martin,  who,  for  similar  services  to  those  Mr.  — —  is  now 
performing,  has  been  considerably  caressed  by  certam  bishops  who 
Cave  condescended  to  notice  and  to  visit  him.  1  think  we  do  not  read 
that  Judas  had  auy  acquaintance  with  the  high  priests  UU  he  came  to 
transact  business  with  them. 
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than  that  the  unitarians  chance  to  maintain  them,  would 
be  a  weakness  of  which  a  child  might  be  ashamed! 
Whoever  may  think  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
socinian  controversy  will  have  my  warmest  good  wishes ; 
but  let  us  not  employ  those  arms  against  each  other 
which  were  given  us  for  our  common  defence. 


Section  IV. 

On  the  Test  Act. 

Amidst  all  the  wild  eccentricities  which,  abounding  in 
every  part  of  this  extraordinary  publication,  naturally 
diminish  our  wonder  at  any  thing  such  a  writer  may  ad- 
vance, I  confess  I  am  surprised  at  his  declaring  his  wish 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Test  Act.  This  law,  enacted 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to 
secure  the  nation  from  popery,  when  it  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  that  precipice,  is  continued,  now  that  the  dan- 
ger no  longer  exists  which  first  occasioned  it,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  the  church  from  the  inroads 
of  dissenters.  That  church,  it  must  be  remembered,  ex- 
isted for  ages  before  it  received  any  such  protection ;  yet 
it  is  now  the  vogue  to  magnify  its  importance  to  that 
degree,  that  one  would  imagine  it  was  its  sole  prop, 
whose  removal  would  draw  the  whole  fabric  after  it,  or 
at  least  make  it  totter  to  its  base.  Whether  these  appre- 
hensions were  really  entertained  by  the  clergy  who  gave 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  hostihties  on  a  late 
occasion,  or  whether  they  were  only  impelled  by  that 
ilHberal  tincture  and  fixed  antipathy  to  all  who  differ 
from  them,  which  hath  ever  marked  their  character,  may 
be  doubted ;  but  to  behold  a  dissenting  minister  joining 
with  them  in  an  unnatural  warfare  against  his  brethren, 
is  a  phenomenon  so  curious,  that  it  prompts  us  to  inquire 
into  its  cause.  Let  us  hear  his  reasons.  He  and  many 
others  were  convinced,  he  tells  us,  "  that  some  of  the 
"  persons  who  applied  for  the  repeal  were  influenced  by 
*  enmity  against  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  established 
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•*  church,  and  they  could  not  sacrifice  their  pious  regard 
"  to  truth,  though  in  a  church  they  had  separated  from, 
"  to  the  policy  of  men,  who,  with  respect  to  God  our 
"  Saviour,  only  consult  how  they  may  cast  him  down 
*'  from  his  excellency."     When  we  hear  the  clergy  ex- 
claim that  their  church  is  in  danger,  we  pretty  well  \m- 
derstand  what  they  mean;  they  speak  broad,    as  Mr. 
Burke  says,  and  intend  no  more  than  that  its  emoluments 
*re  endangered ;  but  when  a  serious  dissenter  expresses 
Jiis  pious  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  it  is  the 
truth  of  those  articles  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  in 
view.     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  advantage 
the  Test  Act  is  capable  of  yielding  them.     All  those  who 
qualify  for  civil  offices,  by  a  submission  to  this  law,  con- 
sist of  two  classes  of  people ;  they  are  either  persons  who 
are  attached  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  from  whom 
therefore  no  danger  could  accrue ;  or  they  are  persons 
who  have  signified  their  assent  to  doctrines  which  they 
inwardly  disapprove,  and  who  have  qualified  themselves 
for  trust  by  a  solemn  act  of  religious  deception.     It  is 
this  latter  class  alone,  it  should  be  remembered,  whom 
the  Test  Act  can  at  all  influence,  and  thus  the  only  secu- 
rity this  celebrated  law  can  afibrd  the  articles  of  the 
church,  is  founded  in  a  flagrant  violation  of  truth  in  the 
persons  who  become  their  guarantees.     Every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  uphold  religion  by  the  civil  arm, 
has  reflected  disgrace  upon  its  authors ;  but  of  all  that 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world,  perhaps  this  is 
the  most  absurd  in  its  principle,  and  the  least  effectual 
in  its  operation.     For  the  truth  of  sacred  mysteries  in 
religion,  it  appeals  to  the  comiptest  principles   of  the 
human  heart,  and  to  those  only ;  for  no  one  can  be 
tempted  by  the  Test  Act  to  profess  an  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  till  he  has  been  already  allured 
by  the  dignity  or  emolument  of  a  civil  office.     By  com- 
pelling all  who  exercise  any  function  in  the  state,  from 
the  person  who  aspires  to  its  highest  distinctions,  to  those 
who  fill  the  meanest  offices  in  it,  to  profess  that  concur- 
rence in  religious  opinions  which  is  known  never  to  exist, 
it  is  adapted  beyond  any  other  human  invention,  to  spread 
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amongst  all  orders  of  men  a  contempt  for  sacred  institu- 
tions, to  enthrone  hypocrisy,  and  reduce  deception  to  a 
system !  The  truth  of  any  set  of  opinions  can  only  be 
perceived  by  evidence ;  but  what  evidence  can  any  one 
derive  from  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  receiving 
bread  and  wine  at  the  hands  of  a  parish  priest  ?  He  who 
beUeves  them  aheady  needs  not  to  be  initiated  by  any 
such  ceremony;  and  by  what  magic  touch  those  simple 
elements  are  to  convert  the  unbeliever,  our  author,  who 
is  master  of  so  many  secrets,  has  not  condescended  to 
explain.  He  will  not  pretend  to  impute  the  first  spread 
of  these  doctrines  in  the  infancy  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, or  their  revival  at  the  reformation,  to  any  such 
means,  since  he  imagines  he  can  trace  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  strange  if  that  evidence  which 
was  powerful  enough  to  introduce  them  where  they 
were  imknown,  is  not  sufficient  to  uphold  them  where 
they  are  already  professed  and  believed.  At  least,  the 
Test  Act,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  yielded  them  no 
advantage,  for  they  have  been  controverted  with  more 
acrimony,  and  admitted  by  a  smaller  number  of  per- 
sons, since  that  law  was  enacted,  than  in  any  period 
preceding. 

Were  the  removal  of  this  test  to  overthrow  the  estab- 
lishment itself,  a  consequence  at  the  same  time  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  the  articles  of  the  church,  if 
they  are  true,  would  remain  unendangered,  their  evidence 
would  continue  unimpaired,  an  appeal  to  the  inspired 
writings  from  which  they  profess  to  be  derived  would  be 
open,  the  liberty  of  discussion  would  be  admitted  in  as 
great  an  extent  as  at  present ;  this  difference  only  would 
occur,  that  an  attachment  to  them  would  no  longer  be 
suspected  of  flowing  from  corrupt  and  sinister  motives. 
They  would  cease  to  be  with  the  clergy,  the  ladder  of 
promotion,  the  cant  of  the  pulpit,  the  ridicule  of  the 
schools.  The  futility  of  this  or  any  other  law,  as  a  se- 
curity to  religious  doctrines,  may  be  discerned  from  this 
single  reflection,  that  in  the  national  church  its  own  arti- 
cles have,  for  a  length  of  time,  been  either  treated  with 
contempt,  or  maintained  with  little  sincerity,  and  no 
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zeal;  whilst  amongst  the  dissenters,  where  they  haye 
had  no  such  aids,  they  haye  found  a  congenial  soil,  and 
continue  to  flourish  with  vigour. 

On  the  poHtical  complexion  of  this  test,  as  it  does  not 
fall  so  properly  within  my  present  view,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  remarking,  that  hannless  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  it  carries  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  the  persecu- 
tions and  calamities  which  have  ever  heen  sustemed  on 
a  religious  account.     It  proscribes  not  an  individual  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  but  a  whole  p^y,  as 
unfit  to  be  trusted  by  the  community  to  which  they 
belong ;  and  if  this  stigma  can  be  justly  fixed  on  any 
set  of  men,  it  ought  not  to  stop  here,  or  any  rvhere,  short 
of  the  actual  excision  of  those  who  are  thus  considered 
as  rotten  and  incurable  members  of  the  political  body. 
In  annexing  to  reUgious  speculation  the  idea  of  pohtical 
default,  the  principle  of  this  law  would  justify  every  ex- 
cess of  severity  and  rigour.     If  we  are  the  persons  it 
supposes,  its  indulgence  is  weak  and  contemptible ;  it  we 
are  of  a  different  description,  the  nature  ot  its  preten- 
sions is  so  extraordinary  as  to  occasion  senous  alarm,  and 
call  aloud  for  its  repeal. 

Mr. ,  indeed,  calls  this,  and  similar  laws,  a  re- 
straint very  prudently  imposed  upon  those  who  dissent 
from  the  established  religion.*  This  restramt,  however, 
is  no  less  than  a  poUtical  annihilation,  debarrmg  them, 
though  their  talents  were  ever  so  splendid,  from  mmg- 
ling  in  the  counsels,  or  possessing  any  share  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  country.  With  that  natural  rehsh 
for  absurdity,  which  characterizes  this  author,  he  una- 
gines  they  have  justly  incurred  this  evil  for  dissenting 
from  an  erroneotis  religion.  j.    i   *  xi. 

He  tells  us,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,t  that  the 
grand  "  principle  of  separation  from  the  church  lies  in 
the  unworldly  nature  of  our  Saviours  kmgdom.  Ihis 
reason  for  separation  implies,  that  any  attempt  to  blend 
worldly  interests  or  policy  with  the  constitution  ot  a 
church,  is  improper ;  but  how  could  this  be  done  more 
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effectually  than  by  rendering  the  profession  of  its  articles 
a  preliminary  step  to  every  kind  of  civil  pre-eminence  ? 
Yet  this  abuse,  which  in  his  own  estimation  is  so  enor- 
mous as  to  form  the  great  basis  of  separation,  he  wishes 
to  perpetuate;  and  all  things  considered,  hopes  "that 
which  is  at  rest  will  not  be  disturbed."     In  another  part 
of  his  discourse,*  he  asks  what  temporalities  has  the 
church  of  Christ  to  expect  ?    It  is  the  mother  of  harlots, 
which  says,  "  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow." 
Would  any  one  imagine  this  was  the  language  of  a  man, 
who,  in  pleading  for  a  Test  Act,  has  rested  the  support 
of  Ins  creed  on  those  very  temporalities  he  affects  so 
much  to  disdain,  and  has  committed  his  religion  to  the 
arms  of  that  mother  of  harlots  to  be  reared  and  nou- 
rished !     When  speaking  of  the  Test  Act  in  the  seventh 
page  of  his  discourse,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "Surely 
the  cross  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  insulted  by  persons 
eager  to  press  into  the  temple  of  Mammon."  Who  could 
treat  it  with  more  poignant  severity  than  is  couched  in 
this  declaration?  yet  this  is  the  language  of  a  person 
who  desires  its  continuance.     In  truth,  his  representa- 
tions on  this  subject  are  pregnant  with  such  contradic- 
tions, and  rise  above  each  other  in  so  singular  a  grada- 
tion of  absurdity,  as  will  not  be  easily  conceived,  and 
perhaps  hath  scarce  ever  been  equalled.     At  the  very 
outset'^of  his  sermon,  he  declares,  ''Whenever  the  gospel 
is  secularized  it  is  debased  and  misrepresented,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  infusions  is  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  saving  health  diminished."    But  human  in- 
genuity would  be  at  a  loss  to  contrive  a  method  of  secu- 
larizing the  gospel  more  completely,  than  by  rendering  it 
the  common  passport  of  all  who  aspire  to  ci^il  distinc- 
tions.    I   am  really  weary  of  exposing  the  wild  and 
extravagant  incoherence  of  such  a  reasoner.     From  a 
man,  who,  professing  to  be  the  apologist  of  his  party, 
betrays  its  interests,  and   exhibits  its  most  illustrious 
members  to  reproach ;  who,  himself  a  dissenter,  applauds 
the  penalties  which  the  hierarchy  has  inflicted  as  a  "^?rM- 
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dent  restraint ;"  who,  with  the  utmost  poignance,  cen- 
sures a  law  which  he  solemnly  invokes  the  legislature  to 
perpetuate  ;  and  proposes  to  secure  the  truths  of  religion, 
by  the  "  profanation  of  its  sacraments,"*  by  "  debasing 
the  gospel,"  and  "  insulting  the  cross ;"  any  thing  may  be 
expected  but  consistence  and  decency.  When  such  an 
author  assures  us  he  was  not  impelled  by  vanity  to  pub- 
lishjt  we  may  easily  give  him  credit ;  but  he  should  re- 
member, though  it  may  be  a  virtue  to  subdue  vanity,  it 
is  base  to  extinguish  shame.  The  tear  which,  he  tells  us, 
started  from  the  eyes  of  his  audience,  we  will  hope,  for 
their  honour,  was  an  effusion  of  regret,  natural  to  his 
friends,  on  hearing  him  deliver  sentiments  which  they 
considered  as  a  disgrace  to  himself,  and  a  calumny  on 
his  brethren.  His  affecting  to  pour  contempt  upon  Dr. 
Price,  whose  talents  and  character  were  revered  by  all 
parties,  and  to  hold  him  up  as  the  corrupter  of  the  dis- 
senters, will  not  fail  to  awaken  the  indignation  of  every 
generous  mind.  Whether  they  were  greater  friends  to 
their  coimtry,  .whose  pride  and  oppression  scattered  the 
flames  of  discord  across  the  Atlantic,  poured  desolation 
into  the  colonies,  dismembered  the  empire,  and  involved 
us  in  millions  of  debt ;  or  the  man,  who,  w^ith  a  warning 
voice,  endeavoured  to  avert  those  calamities,  posterity 
wiQ  decide.  ^ 

He  gives  us  a  pompous  enumeration  J  of  the  piety, 
learning,  and  talents  of  a  large  body  of  his  brethren  who 
concur  with  him  in  a  disapprobation  of  the  theological 
and  political  tenets  of  the  unitarians.  The  weakness  of 
mingling  them  together  has  been  shown  already ;  but  if 
these  great  and  eminent  men,  whom  the  world  never 
heard  of  before,  possess  that  zeal  for  their  religion  they 
pretend,  let  them  meet  their  opponents  on  the  open  field 
of  controversy,  where  they  may  display  their  talents  and 
prowess  to  somewhat  more  advantage  than  in  skulking 
behind  a  consecrated  altar. 

There  are  many  particulars,  in  the  address  and  ser- 
mon, of  an  extraordinary  complexion,  which  I  have  not 
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noticed  at  all,  as  it  was  not  my  intention  to  follow  the 
author  step  by  step,  but  rather  to  coUect  his  scattered  re- 
presentations into  some  leading  points  of  view.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  make  no  remarks  on  his  barbarous  im- 
agery; or  his  style,  every  where  incoherent  and  incor- 
rect, sometimes  indecent,  which  cannot  fail  of  disgusting 
every  reader  of  taste.  In  a  rude  daubing  peculiar  to 
himself,  where,  in  ridicule  of  Dr.  Priestley,  he  has  grouped 
together  2k  foreigner^  a  ship^  and  cargo  of  drugs,  he  has 
unfortunately  sketched  his  own  likeness,  except  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  ship,  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  for, 
without  the  apology  of  having  been  shipped  into  Eng- 
land, he  is  certainly  di,  foreigner  m  his  native  tongue,  and 
his  publication  will  be  allow  ed  to  be  a  drvg. 

Had  he  known  to  apply  the  remark  with  which  his 
address  commences,  on  the  utility  of  accommodating  in- 
struction to  the  exigence  of  times,  he  would  have  been 
aware,  that  this  is  not  a  season  for  drawing  off  the  eyes 
of  mankind  from  political  objects.  They  were,  in  fact, 
never  turned  towards  them  with  equal  ardour,  and  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  they  will  long  continue  to  take 
that  direction.  An  attention  to  the  political  aspect  of 
the  world,  is  not  now  the  fruit  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  the 
amusement  of  a  dissipated  and  frivolous  mind,  but  is 
awakened  and  kept  alive  by  occurrences  as  various  as 
they  are  extraordinary.  There  are  times  when  the  moral 
world  seems  to  stand  still;  there  are  others  when  it 
seems  Impelled  towards  its  goal,  with  an  accelerated 
force.  The  present  is  a  period  more  interesting,  perhaps, 
than  any  which  has  been  known,  in  the  whole  flight  of 
time.  The  scenes  of  Providence  thicken  upon  us  so  fast, 
and  are  shifted  with  so  strange  a  rapidity,  as  if  the  great 
drama  of  the  world  were  drawing  to  a  close.*  Events 
have  taken  place,  of  late,  and  revolutions  have  been  ef- 
fected, which,  had  they  been  foretold  a  very  few  years? 
ago,  would  have  been  viewed  as  visionary  and  extrava- 

*  This  glowing  picture,  as  accurately  descriptive  of  recent  eyents  as 
of  those  it  was  intended  to  portray,  might  tempt  as  almost  to  fancy, 
that,  after  the  revolution  of  a  cycle  of  forty  years,  time  had  .brought  us 
back,  to  the  same  state  of  things.— Ed. 
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Mnt;  and  their  influence  is  yet  far  from  being  spent. 
Europe  never  presented  such  a  spectacle  before,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  being  contemplated,  with  the  profoimdest  at- 
tention, by  all  its  inhabitants.     The  empire  of  darkness 
and  of  despotism  has  been  smitten  with  a  stroke  which 
has  sounded  through  the  universe.     When  we  see  whole 
kingdoms,  after  reposing  for  centuries  on  the  lap  of  their 
rulers,  start  from  their  slumber,  the  dignity  of  man  rising 
up   from   depression,   and  tyrants   trembling  on  their 
thrones,  who  can  remain  entirely  indififerent,  or  fail  to 
turn  his  eye  towards  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordi- 
nary!    These   are  a  kind  of  throes  and  struggles  of 
nature,  to  which  it  would  be  a  sullenness  to  refuse  our 
sympathy.     Old  foundations  are  breaking  up ;  new  edi- 
fices are  rearing.     Institutions  which  have   been  long 
held  in  veneration,  as  the  most  sublime  refinements  of 
human  wisdom  and  policy,  which  age  hath  cemented  and 
confirmed,  which  power  hath  supported,  which  eloquence 
hath  conspired  to  embellish  and  opulence  to  enrich,  are 
Ming  fast  into  decay.     New  prospects  are  opening  on 
every  side,  of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to 
stretch  farther  than  the  eye  of  the  most  enlightened  ob- 
server can  reach. 

Some  beneficial  effects  appear  to  have  taken  place 
already,  sufficient  to  nourish  our  most  sanguine  hope  of 
benefits  much  more  extensive.  The  mischief  and  folly 
of  wars  begin  to  be  understood,  and  that  mild  and  Uberal 
system  of  policy  adopted,  which  has  ever  indeed  been 
the  object  of  prayer  to  the  humane  and  the  devout,  but 
has  hitherto  remained  utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes.  As  the  mind  naturally  yields  to  the  impres- 
sion of  objects  which  it  contemplates  often,  we  need  not 
wonder,  it;  amidst  events  so  extraordinary,  the  huinaa 
character  itself  should  appear  to  be  altering  and  im- 
proving apace.  That  fond  attachment  to  ancient  institu- 
tions, and  blind  submission  to  opinions  ahready  received, 
which  has  ever  checked  the  growth  of  improvement,  and 
drawn  on  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  danger  or 
neglect,  is  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  bold  and  fearless  in- 
yestigation.     Man  seems  to  be  becommg  more  erect  aud 
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independent.  He  leans  more  on  himself,  less  on  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  begins  to  feel  a  consciousness  in  a 
higher  degree  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  less  enamoured 
of  artificial  distinctions.  There  is  some  hope  of  our  be- 
holding that  simpUcity  and  energy  of  character  which 
marks  his  natural  state,  blended  with  the  humanity,  the 
elegance,  and  improvement  of  polished  society. 

The  events  which  have  ahready  taken  place,  and  the 
further  changes  they  forebode,  will  open  to  the  contem- 
plative of  every  character,  innumerable  sources  of  reflec- 
tion.    To  the  philosopher  they  present  many  new  and 
extraordinary  facts,  where  his  penetration  will  find  ample 
scope  in  attempting  to  discover  their  cause,  and  to  pre- 
dict their  effects.     He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing mankind  in  an  interesting  situation,  and  of  tracmg 
the  progress  of  opinion  through  channels  it  has  rarely 
flowed  in  before.     The  politician  will  feel  his  attention 
powerfully  awakened,  on  seeing  new  maxims  of  policy 
introduced,  new  institutions  established,  and  such  a  total 
alteration  in  the  ideas  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  as 
will  oblige  him  to  study  the  art  of  government  as  it  were 
afresh.     The  devout  mind  will  behold  in  these  momen- 
tous changes  the  finger  of  God,  and,  discerning  in  them 
the  dawn  of  that  glorious  period,  in  which  wars  will 
cease,  and  antichristian  tyranny  shall  fall,  will  adore  that 
unerring  wisdom,  whose  secret  operation  never  fails  to 
conduct  all  human  affairs  to  their  proper  issue,  and  im- 
pels the  great  actors  on  that  troubled  theatre,  to  fulfil, 
when  they  least  mtend  it,  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and 
the  predictions  of  its  prophets. 
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Since  this  pampUet  was  first  published,  the  principles 
it  aims  to  support  have  received  confirmation  from  such 
a  train  of  disastrous  events,  that  it  might  have  been 
hoped  we  should  have  learned  those  lessons  from  mis- 
fortunes which  reason  had  failed  to  impress.  Unin- 
structed  by  our  calamities,  we  still  persist  in  an  impious 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  France,  and  are  eager  to  take 
our  part  in  the  great  drama  of  crimes  which  is  acting  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Meantime  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  the  internal  administration  keeps  pace  with 
our  iniquities  abroad.  Liberty  and  truth  are  silenced. 
An  imrelenting  system  of  persecution  prevails.  The 
cruel  and  humiliating  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Muir 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  men  of  unblemished  morals  and  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  the  outrages  committed  on  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  his  intended  removal  to  America,  are 
events  which  will  mark  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  indehble  reproach.  But  what  has  liberty 
to  expect  from  a  minister,  who  has  the  audacity  to  assert 
the  King's  right  to  land  as  many  foreign  troops  as  he 
pleases,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Parliament  ? 
If  this  doctrine  be  true,  the  boasted  equilibrium  of  the 
constitution,  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  have  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power,  are  idle,  ineffectual  precautions.  For  we  have 
only  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  an  inclination  in  the 
royal  breast  to  overturn  our  liberties,  and  of  what  avail 
is  the  nicest  internal  arrangement  against  a  foreign  force  ? 
Our  consritution,  on  this  principle,  is  the  absurdest  sys- 
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tern  that  was  ever  conceived ;  pretending  liberty  for 
its  object,  yet  providing  no  security  against  the  great 
antagonist  and  destroyer  of  liberty,  the  employment  of 
military  power  by  the  chief  magistrate.  Let  a  foreign 
army  be  introduced  into  this  or  any  other  country,  and 
quartered  upon  the  subject  without  his  consent,  and  what 
is  there  wanting,  if  such  were  the  design  of  the  prince 
to  complete  the  subjection  of  that  country  ?  "Will  armed 
foreigners  be  overawed  by  written  laws  or  unwritten 
customs,  by  the  legal  limitations  of  power,  the  paper 
lines  of  demarcation?  But  Mr.  Pitt  contend^  that 
though  the  sovereign  may  land  foreign  troops  at  his 
pleasure,  he  cannot  subsist  them  without  the  aid  of 
Pariiament.  He  may  overrun  his  dominions  with  a 
mercenary  army,  it  seems,  but  after  he  has  subdued  his 
subjects,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  them  for 
supplies.  What  a  happy  contrivance  I  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  foimd  that  princes  with  the  unlimited  com- 
mand of  armies,  have  hit  upon  a  nearer  and  more  effi- 
cacious method  of  raising  supplies  than  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  But  it  is  needless  any  farther  to  expose  the 
effi-ontery,  or  detect  the  sophistry,  of  this  shameless 
apostate.  The  character  of  Pitt  is  written  in  simbeams. 
A  veteran  in  frauds  while  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  be- 
traying first,  and  then  persecuting,  his  earliest  friends 
and  connexions,  falsifying  every  promise,  and  violating 
every  political  engagement,  ever  making  the  fairest  pro- 
fessions a  prelude  to  the  darkest  actions,  punishing  with 
the  utmost  rigour  the  publisher  of  the  identical  paper  he 
himself  had  circulated,*  are  traits  in  the  conduct  of  Pitt 
which  entitle  him  to  a  fatal  preeminence  in  guilt.  The 
qualities  of  this  man  balance  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  sustain  each  other :  the  influence  of  his  station, 
the  extent  of  his  enormities,  invest  him  with  a  kind  of 
splendour,  and  the  contempt  we  feel  for  his  meanness 
and  duplicity,  is  lost  in  the  dread  of  his  machinations, 

*  Mr.  Holt,  a  printer,  at  Newark,  is  now  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
for  two  years,  for  reprinting  verbatim,  Ajo  Address  to  the  People  on 
Reform,  which  was  sanctioned  for  certain,  and  probably  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
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and  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes.  Too  long  has  he  in- 
sulted the  patience  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  ought  we, 
when  we  observe  the  indifference  with  which  the 
iniquities  of  Pitt's  administration  are  viewed,  to  re- 
proach the  Romans  for  tamely  submitting  to  the  tyranny 
of  Caligula  or  Domitian. 

We  had  fondly  hoped  a  mild  philosophy  was  about  to 
difPiise  over  the  globe,  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  peace. 
But,  alas  !  these  hopes  are  fled.  The  continent  presents 
little  but  one  wide  picture  of  desolation,  misery,  and 
crimes :  on  the  earth  distress  of  nations  and  perplexity, 
men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  rohich  are  coming  on  the  earth. 

That  the  seeds  of  public  convulsion  are  sown  in  every 
country  of  Europe  (our  own  not  excepted)  it  were  vain 
to  deny;  seeds  which  without  the  wisest  precautions, 
and  the  most  conciliating  councils,  will  break  out,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  governments.  How 
this  catastrophe  may  be  averted,  or  how,  should  that  be 
impossible,  its  evils  may  be  mitigated  and  diminished, 
demands  the  deepest  consideration  of  every  European 
statesman.  The  ordinary  routine  of  ministerial  chicanery 
is  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  A  philosophic  comprehen- 
sion of  mind,  which,  leaving  the  beaten  road  of  politics, 
shall  adapt  itself  to  new  situations,  and  profit  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  equally  removed  from  an  attach- 
ment to  antiquated  forms,  and  useless  innovations, 
capable  of  rising  above  the  emergency  of  the  moment, 
to  the  most  remote  consequences  of  a  transaction  ;  com- 
bining the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  knowing 
how  to  defend  with  firmness,  or  concede  with  dignity ; 
these  are  the  qualities  which  the  situation  of  Europe 
renders  indispensable.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  our 
present  ministry  to  ask  whether  thei/  possess  those  qualities. 

With  respect  to  the  following  Apology  for  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Press,  the  author  begs  leave  to  claim  the 
readers  indulgence  to  its  numerous  imperfections,  and 
hopes  he  will  recollect,  as  an  excuse  for  the  warmth  of 
his  expressions,  it  is  an  eulogium  on  a  dead  friend. 
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ORIGINAL  PREFACK 


The  accidental  detention  of  the  following  pamphlet 
in  the  press  longer  than  was  expected,  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity before  it  was  published,  of  seeing  Bishop 
Horslej's  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  and  as  its  contents  are  relevant 
to  my  subject,  a  few  remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper. His  Lordship  sets  out  with  a  severe  censure  of 
that  freedom  of  dispute^  on  matters  of  suck  high  importance 
as  the  origin  of  govemm£nt^  and  the  avthoriti/  of  sovereigns^ 
in  which  he  laments  it  has  been  the  foUy  of  this  countrg 
for  several  years  past  to  indulge.  If  his  Lordship  has 
not  inquired  into  those  subjects  himself,  he  can  with 
little  propriety  pretend  to  decide  in  so  imperious  and 
peremptory  a  manner ;  unless  it  be  a  privilege  of  his 
office  to  dogmatise  without  examination,  or  he  has  dis- 
covered some  nearer  road  to  truth  than  that  of  reasoning 
and  argument.  It  seems  a  favourite  point  with  a  cer- 
tain description  of  men,  to  stop  the  progress  of  inquiry, 
and  throw  mankind  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  a  persuasion,  that  ignorance  will  augment  their 
power,  as  objects  look  largest  in  a  mist.  There  is,  in 
reality,  no  other  foundation  for  that  alarm  which  the 
Bishop  expresses.  Whatever  is  not  comprehended 
under  revelation,  falls  under  the  inspection  of  reason ; 
and  since  from  the  whole  course  of  providence,  it  is 
evident,  that  all  political  events,  and  all  the  revolutions 
of  government,  are  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of 
men,  there  is  no  room  for  supposing  them  too  sacred  to 
be  submitted  to  the  human  faculties.  The  more  minds 
there  are  employed  in  tracing  their  principles  and  effects, 
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the  greater  probability  will  there  be  of  the  science  of 
civil  policy,  as  well  as  every  other,  attaining  to  perfection. 
Bishop  Horsley,  determined  to  preserve  the  character 
of  an  original,  presents  us  with  a  new  set  of  political 
principles,  and  endeavours  to  place  the  exploded  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  upon  a  new  foun- 
dation.    By  a  curious  distinction  between  the  ground  of 
authority  and  of  obedience,  he  rests  the  former  on  human 
compact,  the  latter  on  divine  obligation.     It  is  easg  to 
understand^  he  says,  that  the  principle  of  the  private  citi- 
zens submission  must  he  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the 
principle  of  the  sovereigns  public  title.     And  for  this 
plain  reason :  The  principle  of  submission^  to  bitid  the 
conscience  of  everg  individual,  must  be  something  univer- 
sally knortm.     He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the 
kingly  title  in  England  is  founded  on  the  act  of  settle- 
ment ;  but  that  as  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  people  have  never  heard  of  that  act,  the  principle 
which  compels  their  allegiance,  must  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  it,  with  which  they  may  all  be  acquainted. 
In  this  reasoning,  he  evidently  confounds  the  obligation 
of  an  individual  to  submit  to  the  existing  authority, 
vidth  that  of  the  community  collectively  considered.   For 
any  particular  number  of  persons  to  set  themselves  by 
force  to  oppose  the  established  practice  of  a  state,  is  a 
plain  violation  of  the  laws  of  morahty,  as  it  would  be 
productive  of  the  utmost  disorder ;  and  no  government 
could  stand,  were  it  permitted  to  individuals  to  counter- 
act the  general  vdll,  of  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  legal 
usages  are  the  interpreter.     In  the  worst  state  of  poUti- 
cal  society,  if  a  people  have  not  sufficient  wisdom  or 
courage  to  correct  its  evils  and  assert  their  liberty,  the 
attempt  of  individuals  to  force  improvements  upon  them 
is  a  presiunption  which  merits  the  severest  punishment. 
Social  order  would  be  inevitably  dissolved,  if  every  man 
declined  a  practical  acquiescence  in  that  political  regula- 
tion which  he  did  not  personally  approve.     The  duty  of 
submission  is,  in  this  light,  founded  on  principles  which 
hold  under  every  government,  and  are  plain  and  obvious. 
But  the  principle  which  attaches  a  people  to  their  alle- 
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giance,  collectively  considered,  must  exactly  coincide 
with  the  title  to  authority ;  as  must  be  evident  from  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term  authority,  which,  as  distin- 
guished from  force,  signifies  a  right  to  demand  obedience. 
Authority  and  obedience  are  correlative  terms,  and  con- 
sequently in  all  respects  correspond,  and  are  commensu- 
rate with  each  other. 

The  divine  rights  his  Lordship  says,  of  the  first  magis- 
trate in  every  polity  to  the  citizens  obedience,  is  not  of  that 
sort  Tohich  it  were  high  treason  to  claim  for  the  sovereign 
of  this  country.     It  is  a  rrght  rchich  in  no  country  can  be 
denied,  rcithoiU  the  highest  of  all  treasons.     The  denial  of 
It  icere  treason  against  the  paramount  authority  of  God. 
To  invest  any  human  power  with  these  high  epithets,  is 
ridiculous,  at  least,  if  not  impious.  The  right  of  a  prince 
to  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  wherever  it  exists,  may 
be  called  divine,  because  we  know  the  Divine  Being  is 
the  patron  of  justice  and  order ;  but  in  that  sense  the 
authority  of  a  petty  constable  is  equally  divine ;  nor  can 
the  term  be  applied  with  any  greater  propriety  to  su- 
preme than  to  subordinate  magistrates.     As  to  '^sub- 
mission being  among  the  general  rules  which  proceed  from 
the  will  of  God,  and  have  been  impressed  upon  the  con- 
science^ of  every  man  by  the  original  constitution  of  the 
world,   nothing  more  is  comprehended  under  this  pomp 
of  words,  than  that  submission  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
duty--a  sublime  and  interesting  discovery  !     The  minds 
of  prmces  are  seldom  of  the  firmest  texture ;  and  thev 
who  fill  their  heads  with  the  magnificent   chimera  of 
divme  right,  prepare  a  victim  where  they  intend  a  god. 
Some  species  of  government  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind  ;  submission  to  some  species  of  government 
IS  consequently  a  duty ;  but  what  kind  of  government 
shall  be  appomted,  and  to  what  limits  submission  shall 
extend,  are  mere  human  questions,  to  be  adjusted  by 
mere  human  reason  and  contrivance. 

As  the  natural  consequence  of  divine  right,  his  Lord- 
ship proceeds  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms ; 
assuming  it  as  a  principle  to  be  acted  upon  under  t^overa- 


raents  the  most  oppressive,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  authority  of  Paul.  The  apos- 
tolic exhortation  as  addressed  to  a  few  individuals,  and 
adapted  to  the  *ocal  circumstances  of  christians  at  that 
period,  admits  an  easy  solution ;  but  to  imagine  it  pre- 
scribes the  duty  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  intended 
to  subject  millions  to  the  capricious  t3Tanny  of  one  man, 
is  a  reflection  as  well  on  the  character  of  Paul  as  on 
Christianity  itself 

On  principles  of  reason,  the  only  way  to  determine 
the  agreement  of  any  thing  with  the  will  of  God,  is  to 
consider  its  influence  on  the  happiness  of  society ;  so 
that,  in  this  view,  the  question  of  passive  obedience  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  issue :  Is  it  best  for  the  human  race 
that  every  tyrant  and  usurper  be  submitted  to  without 
check  or  control  ?  It  ought  likewise  to  be  remembered, 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  be  true,  princes 
should  be  taught  it,  and  instructed,  that  to  whatever 
excesses  of  cruelty  and  caprice  they  proceed,  they  may 
expect  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  If  this 
maxim  appear  to  be  conducive  to  general  good,  we  may 
fairly  presume  it  concurs  with  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  but 
if  it  appear  pregnant  with  tlie  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences, it  must  disclaim  such  support.  From  the  known 
perfection  of  God,  we  conclude  he  wills  the  happiness 
of  mankind;  and  that  though  he  condescends  not  to 
interpose  miraculously,  that  kind  of  civil  polity  is  most 
pleasing  in  his  eye,  which  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
felicity. 

On  a  comparison  of  free  with  arbitrary  governments, 
we  perceive  the  former  £u:e  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
by  imparting  a  much  greater  share  of  happiness  to  those 
who  live  under  them  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  too  uniform 
to  be  imputed  to  chance  or  secret  causes.  He  who  wills 
the  end,  must  will  the  means  which  ascertain  it.  His 
Lordship  endeavours  to  diminish  the  dread  of  despotic 
government,  by  observing,  that  in  its  worst  state  it  is  at- 
tended with  more  good  than  ill,  and  that  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment, under  all  its  abuses,  is  generally  answered  by  it. 
Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  is,  at  best,  but  a  consolation 
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proper  to  be  applied  where  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
affords  no  reason  why  we  should  not  mitigate  political 
as  well  as  other  evils,  when  it  lies  in  our  power.  We 
endeavour  to  correct  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  or  of  any 
other  organ,  though  the  malady  be  not  such  as  renders 
it  useless. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  genuine  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  it  can  never 
be  completely  acted  on ;  a  secret  dread  that  popular 
vengeance  will  awake,  and  nature  assert  her  rights,  im- 
poses a  restraint  which  the  most  determined  despotism  is 
not  able  to  shake  off.  The  rude  reason  of  the  multitude 
may  be  perplexed,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are 
not  easily  perverted. 

In  adjusting  the  different   parts  of  his  theoiy,  the 
^^f^  bishop  appears  a  good   deal  embarrassed.     It 
reUl  he  readily/  admitted,  he  says  (p.  9),  thai  of  all  sove- 
reigns, none  reign  hy  so  fair  and  just  a  title,  as  those  who 
derive  their  claim  from  some  such  public  act  (as  the  act 
of  settlement)  of  the   natim  which  they  govern.     That 
there  are  different  degrees  in  justice,  and  even  in  divine 
right  (which  his  Lordship  declares  all  sovereigns  })Ossess,) 
IS  a  very  singular  idea.     Common  minds  would  be  ready 
to  imagine,  however  various  the  modes  of  injustice  may 
be,  justice  were  a  thing   absolute   and   invariable,  nor 
would    they  conceive  how  a  divine   right,  a  right  the 
denial  of  which  is  high  treason  against  the  authority  of 
God,  can  be  increased  by  the  act  of  a  nation.     But  this 
is  not  all.     It  is  no  just  inference  (he  tells  us)  that  the 
obligation  upon  the  private  citizen  to  submit  himself  to 
the  authority  thus  raised,  arises  wholly  from  the  act  of 
the  people  conferring  it,  or  from  their  compact  with  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  conferred.     But  if  the  sovereign 
derives  his  claim  from  this  act  of  the  nation,  how  comes 
It  that  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  submit  to  his 
claim  does  not  spring  from  the  same  act  ?     Because  in 
all  these  cases,  he  affirms,  the  act  of  the  people  is  only  the 
means  which   Providence  employs  to  advance  the   n^ew 
Mfereign  to  his  station.     In  the  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  whole  agency  of  men  may  be  considered  as 


an  instrument ;  but  to  make  it  appear  that  the  right  of 
dominion  is  independent  of  the  people,  men  must  be 
shown  to  be  instruments  in  political  affairs,  in  a  more 
absolute  sense  than  ordinary.  A  divine  interposition  of 
a  more  immediate  kind  must  be  shown,  or  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  God's  being  the  original  source  of  all 
power,  will  be  a  weak  reason  for  absolute  submission. 
Anarchy  may  have  power  as  well  as  despotism,  and  is 
equally  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  Bishop  Horsley, 
the  apologist  of  tyranny,  the  patron  of  passive  obedience, 
should  affect  to  admire  the  British  constitution,  whose 
freedom  was  attained  by  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  contends.  He  will  not  say  the 
Barons  at  Runnemede  acted  on  his  maxims,  in  extorting 
the  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  or  in  demanding  its 
confirmation  from  Henry  the  Third.  If  he  approves  of 
their  conduct,  he  gives  up  his  cause,  and  is  compelled,  at 
least,  to  confess  the  principles  of  passive  obedience  were 
not  true  at  that  time ;  if  he  disapproves  of  their  conduct, 
he  must,  to  be  consistent,  reprobate  the  restraints  which 
it  imposed  on  kingly  power.  The  limitations  of  monar- 
chy, which  his  Lordship  pretends  to  applaud,  were 
effected  by  resistance ;  the  freedom  of  the  British  con- 
stitution flowed  from  a  departure  from  passive  obedience, 
and  was  therefore  stained  with  high  treason  against  the 
aut/iority  of  God.  To  these  conclusions  he  must  inevita- 
bly come,  unless  he  can  point  out  something  peculiar  to 
the  spot  of  Runnemede,  or  to  the  reign  of  King  John, 
which  confines  the  exception,  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
submission,  to  that  particular  time  and  place.  With 
whatever  colours  the  advocates  of  passive  obedience  may 
varnish  their  theories,  they  must  of  necessity  be  enemies 
to  the  British  constitution.  Its  spirit  they  detest ;  its 
corruptions  they  cherish ;  and  if  at  present  they  affect  a 
zeal  for  its  preservation,  it  is  only  because  they  despair 
of  any  form  of  government  being  erected  in  its  stead, 
which  will  give  equal  permanence  to  abuses.  Afraid  to 
destroy  it  at  once,  they  take  a  malignant  pleasure  in 
seeing  it  waste  by  degrees  under  the  pressure  of  internal 
malady. 
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Whatever  bears  the  semblance  of  reasonim,  in  Bishop 
Horsleys  discourse,  will  be  found,  I  tr^^t,  to  have  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  to  animadvert  with  a 
becoming  seventy  on  the*  temper  it  displays,  is  a  less 
easy  task.  To  render  him  the  justice  he  deserves  in 
tnat  respect,  would  demand  all  the  fierceness  of  his  cha- 
lacter. 

We  owe  him  an  acknowledgment  for  the  frankness 
with  which  he  avows  his  decided  preference  of  the  clergy 
of  France  to  dissenters  in  England, --a  sentiment  we 
have  often  suspected,  but  have  seldom  had  the  satisfac- 
tion ot  seeing  openly  professed  before. 
J^one  he  asserts,  at  this  season,  are  nwre  entitled  to  our 
ojp^  of  love,  than  those  with  whom  the  difference  is 
wide  in  points  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  exuinal  rites; 
those  venerable  exiles,  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  fal- 
Un  church  of  Fraru^e,     Far  be  it  from  me  to  intercept 
tlie  compassion  of  the  humane  from  the  unhappy  of  anv 
nation,  tongue,  or  people :  but  the  extreme  tenderness 
he  professes  for  the  fallen  church  of  France  is  well  con- 
trasted   by  his    malignity  towards  dissenters.     Bishop 
llorsley  is  a  man  of  sense ;  and  though  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  external  rites,  comprehend  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity, his   tender,   sympathetic   heart   is  superior  to 
prejudice  and  never  tails  to  recognize  in  a  periecutor,  a 
fnend  aud  a  brother.     Admirable  consistency  in  a  Pro- 
testant  Bishop,  to  lament  over  the  fall  of  that  antichrist 
whose  overthrow  is  represented  by  unerring  inspiration 
as  an  event  the  most  splendid  and  happy!      It  is  a 

estabhshments,  that  they  too  often  become  seats  of  in- 
^dTno'S*'''  *'  persecution,  nurseries  of  Bonners 

..n?n  ^^^'^^P  ^^?^^^  ^i?  invective  against  dissenters, 
^d  Dr.  Pnestley  in  particular,  by  presenting  a  prayer 
m  the  spuit  of  an  mdictment.  We  are  happy  to  hL 
ot  his  Lordships  prayers,  and  are  obliged  to  him  for 
remembenng  us  in  them ;  but  should  be  more  sanguine 
m  our  expectation  of  benefit,  if  we  were  not  iSned, 
the  prayers  of  the  nghUms  only  avail  much.     MkeralU 
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mm,  he  tells  us,  we  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in 
the  bond  of  iniquity.  With  respect  to  the  first,  we 
must  have  plenty  of  that  article,  since  he  has  distilled 
his  own ;  and  if  the  bonds  of  iniquity  are  not  added,  it 
is  only  because  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  his 
mighty  malice. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  this  disgusting   picture  of 
sanctimonious  hypocrisy  and  priestly  insolence,  to  ad- 
dress a  word  to  the  reader  on  the  following  pamphlet. 
The  political  sentiments  of  Dr.  Horsley  are  in  truth  of 
too  little  consequence  in  themselves  to  engage  a  moment's 
curiosity,  and  deserve  attention  only  as  they  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  times.     The  freedom  with  which  I  have 
pointed  out  the  abuses  of  government,  will  be  little  relished 
by  the  pusillanimous  and  the  interested,  but  is,  I  am 
certain,  of  that  nature,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  never  to  relinquish,  or  sufier  to  be  im- 
paired by  any  human  force  or  contrivance.  In  the  present 
crisis  of  things,  the  danger  to  liberty  is  extreme,  and  it 
is  requisite  to  address  a  warning  voice  to  the  nation, 
that  may  disturb  its  slumbers,  if  it   cannot   heal    its 
lethargy.     When  we  look  at  the  distraction  and  misery 
of  a  neighbouring  country,  we  behold  a  scene  that  is 
enough  to  make  the  most  hardy  republican  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  a  revolution.     Nothing  but  an  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  abuses  can  ever  push  the  people  of  England 
to  that  fatal  extremity.     But  if  the  state  of  things  con- 
tmues  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  if  the  friends  of  reform, 
the  true  friends  of  then*  country,  continue  to  be  over- 
whelmed  by  calumny  and    persecution,  the  confusion 
will  probably  be  dreadftd,  the  misery  extreme,  and  the 
calamities  that  await  us  too  great  for  human  calculation. 
What  must  be  the  guilt  of  those  men,  who  can  calmly 
contemplate  the  approach  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  and 
rather  choose  to  behold  the  ruin  of  their  coimtry,  than 
resign  the  smallest  pittance  of  private  emolument  and 
advantage !     To  reconcile  the  disaffected,  to  remove  dis- 
contents, to  allay  animosities,  and  open  a  prospect  ot 
mcreasing  happiness  and  freedom,  is  yet  in  our  power. 
But  if  a  contrary  course  be  taken,  the  sun  of  Great 
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Britain  is  set  for  ever,  her  glory  departed,  and  her  his- 
tory added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  mighty  empires  which 
exhibit  the  instability  of  all  human  grandeur,  of  empires 
which,  after  they  rose  by  virtue  to  be  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  sunk  by  corruption  into  obscurity  and  contempt 
If  any  thing  shall  then  remain  of  her  boasted  constitu- 
tion, it  will  display  magnificence  in  disorder,  majestic 
desolation,  Babylon  in  ruins,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
broken  arches  and  fallen  colunms,  posterity  will  trace 
the  monuments  only  of  our  ancient  freedom  ! 
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As  the  following  pamphlet  has  been  long  out  of  print, 
the  reader  will  naturally  expect  some  reason  should  be 
assigned  for  its  republication.  I  might  satisfy  myself 
with  safely  affirming  that  I  have  no  alternative  left  but 
either  to  publish  it  myself,  or  permit  it  to  be  done  by 
others,  since  the  copyright  has  long  since  expired ;  and  I 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  claiming  as  a  favour 
what  I  could  not  insist  upon  as  a  right. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  most  erroneous  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  my  suffering  it  to  fall  into  neglect.     It 
has  been  often  insinuated,  that  my  political  principles 
have  undergone  a  revolution,  and  that  I  have  renounced 
the  opinions  which  it  was  the  object-  of  this  pamphlet  to 
establish.     I  must  beg  leave,  however,  to  assert,  that 
fashionable  as  such  changes  have  been,  and  sanctioned 
by  many  conspicuous  examples,  I  am  not  ambitious  of 
the  honour  attached  to  this  species  of  conversion,  from 
a  conviction  that  he  who  has  once  been  the  advocate  of 
freedom  and  of  reform,  will  find  it  much  easier  to  change 
his  conduct  than  his  principles — to  worship  the  golden 
image,  than  to  beUeve  in  the  divinity  of  the  idol.     A 
reluctance  to  appear  as  a  political  writer,  an  opinion, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  christian  ministry 
is  in  danger  of  losing  something  of  its  energy  and  sanc- 
t'^y?  l>y  embarking  on  the  stormy  element  of  political 
debate,  were  the  motives  that  determined  me,  and  which, 
had  I  not  already  engaged,  would  probably  have  effectu- 
ally deterred   me  from   writing  upon  politics.     These 
scruples  have  given  way  to  feelings  still  stronger,  to  my 
extreme  aversion  to  be  classed  with  poUtical  apostates, 
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and  to  the  suspicion  of  being  deterred  from  the  honest 
avowal  of  my  sentiments  on  subjects  of  great  moment, 
by  hopes  and  fears  to  which  through  every  period  of  my 
life  I  have  been  a  total  stranger.  The  effect  of  increasini 
years  has  been  to  augment  if  possible,  my  attachment  to 
the  pnnciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  to  the 
cause  of  reform  as  inseparably  combined  with  their  pre- 
servation ;  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  uneasi- 
ness than  to  have  it  supposed  I  could  ever  become 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  these  objects. 

The  alterations  in  the  present  edition  are  nearly  all  of 
mmor  importance ;  they  chiefly  consist  of  slight  literary 
corrections,  which  very  rarely  affect  the  sense.     It  was 
not  my  wish  or  intention  to  impair  the  identity  of  the 
performance.     There  is  in  several  parts  an  acrimony  and 
vehemence  in  the  language,  which  the  candid  reader 
will  put  to  the  account  of  juvenile  ardour;  and  which, 
should  It  be  deemed  excessive,  he  will  perceive  could 
not  be  corrected,  without  producing  a  new  composition. 
One  passage  in  the  preface,  delineating  the  character  of 
the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  is  omitted.     On  mature  reflec- 
tion^ It  appeared  to  the  writer  not  quite  consistent  either 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  with  the  reverence  due 
to  departed  genius.     For  the  severity  with  which  he  has 
treated  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  apologize,  because  he  feels  the  fullest  conviction 
that  the  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  that  celebrated 
statesman,  has  inflicted  a  more  incurable  wound  on  the 
constitution,  and  entailed  more  permanent  and  irrepar- 
able calamities  on  the  nation,  than  that  of  any  other 
minister  in  the  annals  of  British  history.     A  simple  re- 
flection will  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  unparalleled  mag- 
nitude of  his  apostasy,  which  is,  that  the  memory  of  the 
Aon  of  Lord  Chatham,    the  vehement  opposer  of  the 
American  War,  the  champion  of  Reform,  and  the  idol 
ot  the  people,  has  become  the  rallying  point  of  toryism, 
the  type  and  symbol  of  whatever  is  most  illiberal  in 
pnnciple,  and  intolerant  in  practice. 

1891. 
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Section  I 


On  the  Right  ofPvhlic  Discussion, 

Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  we  are 
told,  enacted  a  law  for  the  capital  punishment  of  every 
citizen  who  should  continue  neuter  when  parties  ran 
high  in  that  republic.  He  considered,  it  should  seem, 
the  declining  to  take  a  decided  part  on  great  and  critical 
occasions,  an  indication  of  such  a  culpable  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  as  could  be  expi- 
ated only  by  death.  While  we  blame  the  rigour  of  this 
law,  we  must  confess  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded  is  just  and  solid.  In  a  political  contest,  relating 
to  particular  men  or  measures,  a  well-wisher  to  his 
country  may  be  permitted  to  remain  silent ;  but  when 
the  great  mterests  of  a  nation  are  at  stake,  it  becomes 
every  man  to  act  with  firmness  and  vigour.  I  consider 
the  present  as  a  season  of  this  nature,  and  shall  there- 
fore make  no  apology  for  laying  before  the  public  the 
reflections  it  has  suggested. 

The  most  capital  advantage  an  enlightened  people  can 
enjoy,  IS  the  liberty  of  discussing  every  subject  which 
can  fall  withm  the  compass  of  the  human  mind ;  while 
this  remains,  freedom  will  flourish ;  but  should  it  be  lost 
or  impaired,  its  principles  will  neither  be  well  understood 
nor  long  retamed.  To  render  the  magistrate  a  judge  of 
truth,  and  engage  his  authority  in  the  suppression  of 
opinions,  shows  an  inattention  to  the  nature  and  desim 
ot  political  society.  When  a  nation  forms  a  government. 
It  IS  not  wisdom,  but  ^wwer  which  they  place  in  the  hand 
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of  the  magistrate  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  his  concern 
is  only  with  those  objects  which  power  can  operate  upon. 
On  this  account  the  administration  of  justice,  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  the  defence  of  every  member  of 
the  community  from  violence  and  outrage,  fall  naturally 
within  the  province  of  the  civil  ruler,  lor  these  may  ail 
be  accomplished  by  power ;  but  an  attempt  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  and  to  countenance  one  set  of 
opinions  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  to  apply  power 
in  a  manner  mischievous  and  absurd.  To  comprehend 
the  reasons  on  which  the  right  of  public  discussion  is 
founded,  it  is  requisite  to  remark  the  difference  between 
sentiment  and  condiict.  The  behaviour  of  men  in  society 
will  be  influenced  by  motives  dra\^Ti  from  the  prospect 
of  good  and  evil :  here  then  is  the  proper  department  of 
government,  as  it  ^s  capable  of  applying  that  good  and 
evil  by  which  actions  are  determined.  Truth,  on  the 
contrary,  is  quite  of  a  different  nature,  being  supported 
only  by  evidence^  and  as,  when  this  is  represented,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  assent,  so  where  this  is  wanting,  no 
power  or  authority  can  command  it. 

However  some  may  affect  to  dread  controversy,  it  can 
never  be  of  ultimate  disadvantage  to  the  interests  of 
truth,  or  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Where  it  is  in- 
dulged in  its  full  extent,  a  multitude  of  ridiculous  opi- 
nions will,  no  doubt,  be  obtruded  upon  the  public ;  but 
any  ill  influence  they  may  produce  cannot  continue  long, 
as  they  are  sure  to  be  opposed  with  at  least  equal  ability, 
and  that  superior  advantage  which  is  ever  attendant  on 
truth.  The  colours  with  which  wit  or  eloquence  may 
have  adorned  a  false  system  >vill  gradually  die  away, 
sophistry  be  detected,  and  every  thing  estimated  at 
length  according  to  its  true  value.  Publications,  be- 
sides, like  every  thing  else  that  is  human,  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  where  truth  is  often  blended  with  falsehood,  and 
important  hints  suggested  in  the  midst  of  much  imperti- 
nent or  pernicious  matter ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  sepa- 
rating the  precious  from  the  vile,  but  by  tolerating  the 
whole.  Where  the  right  of  unlimited  inquiry  is  exerted, 
the  human  faculties  will  be  upon  the  advance  ;  where  it 
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is  relinquished  they  will  be  of  necessity  at  a  stand,  and 
will  probably  decliiie. 

If  we  have  recourse  to  experience,  that  kind  of  en- 
larged experience  in  particular  which  history  fnmishes, 
we  shall  not  be  apt  to  entertain  any  violent  alarm  at  the 
greatest  liberty  of  discussion :  we  shall  there  see  that  to 
this  we  are  indebted  for  those  improvements  in  arts  and 
sciences,  which  have  meliorated  in  so  great  a  degree  the 
condition  of  mankind.     The  middle  ages,  as  they  are 
called,  the  darkest  period  of  which  we  have  any  particular 
accounts,  were  remarkable  for  two  things ;  the  extreme 
ignorance  that  prevailed,  and  an  excessive  veneration  for 
received  opinions;  circumstances   which,   having  been 
always  united,  operate  on  each  other,  it  is  plain,  as  cause 
and  effect.     The  whole  compass  of  science  was  in  those 
times  subject  to  restraint;  every  new  opinion  was  looked 
upon  as  dangerous.     To  affirm  the  globe  we  inhabit  to 
be   round,   was  deemed  heresy,    and   for  asserting  its 
motion,  the  immortal  Galileo  wa^  confined  in  the  pri- 
sons of  the  inquisition.     Yet,  it  is  remarkable,  so  httle 
are  the  human  faculties  fitted  for  restraint,  that  its  ut- 
most rigour  was  never  able  to  effect  a  thorough  una- 
nimity,   or  to  preclude  the  most   alarming  discussions 
and  controversies.     For  no  sooner  was  one  point  settled 
than  another  was  started ;  and  as  the  articles  on  which 
men  professed  to  differ  were  always  extremely  few  and 
subtle,  they  came  the  more  easily  into  contact,  and  their 
animosities  were   the   more  violent  and   concentrated. 
The  shape  of  the  tonsure,  or  manner  in  which  a  monk 
should  shave  his  head,  would  then  throw  a  whole  king- 
dom into  convulsions.     In  proportion  as  the  world  has 
become  more  enlightened,  this  unnatural  policy  of  re- 
straint has  retired,    the  sciences  it  has  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  has  taken  its  last   stand  on  religion   and 
politics.     The  first  of  these  was  long  considered  of  a 
nature  so  peculiarly  sacred,  that  every  attempt  to  alter 
it,  or  to  impair  the  reverence  for  its  received  institutions, 
was  regarded,  under  the  name  of  heresy,  as  a  crime  of 
the  first  magnitude.     Yet,  dangerous  as  free  inquiry  may 
have  been  looked  upon  when  extended  to  the  principles 
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of  religion,  there  is   no  department  where  it  was  more 
necessary,  or  its  interference  more  decidedly  beneficial. 
By  nobly  danng  to  exert  it  when  all  the  powers  on  earth 
were  combined  in  its  suppression,  did  Luther  accomplish 
that  reformation  which  drew  forth  primitive  Christianity 
long  hidden  and  concealed  under  a  load  of  abuses,  to  the 
iiew  of  an  awakened  and  astonished  world.     So  great  is 
the  force  of  truth  when  it  has  once  gained  the  attention 
that  all  the  arts  and  policy  of  the  court  of  Kome,  aided 
throughout  every  part  of  Europe  by  a  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity, the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  cruelty  of 
despots,  were  fairly  baffled  and  confounded  by  the  op- 
position of  a  solitary  monk.     '  And  had  this  principle 
ot  free  inquiry  been  permitted  in  succeeding  times  to 
have  full  scope,  Christianity  would  at  this  period  have 
been    much    better  understood,    and  the   animosity  ot 
sects  considerably  abated.     Religious  toleration  has  never 
been  complete  even  in  England ;  but  having  prevailed 
more  here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  there  is  no 
place  where  the  doctrines  of  religion  have  been  set  in  so 
clear  a  light,  or  its  truth  so  ably  defended.     The  writings 
of  deists  have  contributed  much  to  this  end.     Whoever 
will  compare  the  late  defences  of  Christianity  by  Locke 
Butler,  or  Clark,  with  those  of  the  ancient  apologist^ 
will  discern  in  the  former  far  more  precision  and  an  abler 
method  of  reasoning  than  in  the  latter;  which  must  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  superior  spirit  of  inquiry  by 
which  modem  times  are  distinguished.     Whatever  darra 
then  may  have  been  taken  at  the  liberty  of  discussion, 
religion,  it  is  plain,  hath  been  a  gainer  by  it ;  its  abuses 
corrected,  and  its  divine   authority  settled  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever. 

Though  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  these 
prehmmary  remarks  on  the  influence  of  free  inquiry  in 
general,  what  I  have  more  immediately  in  view  is,  to 
defend  its  exercise  in  relation  to  government.  This 
being  an  institution  purely  human,  one  would  imagine 
It  were  the  proper  province  for  freedom  of  discussion 
in  its  utmost  extent.  It  is  surely  just  that  every  one 
should   have  a  right   to    examine  those   measures   by 
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which  the  happiness  of  all  may  be  afiected.  The  con- 
trol of  the  pubUc  mind  over  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  has  been 
redded  by  the  best  writers,  both  in  our  own  country 
Mid  on  the  continent,  as  the  main  support  of  our  liber- 
ties. While  this  remains  we  cannot  be  enslaved;  when 
It  IS  impaired  or  diminished  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be 
fi-ee. 

Under  pretence  of  its  being  seditious  to  express  any 
disapprobation  of  the  form  of  our  government,  the  most 
alarmmg  attempts  are.^ade  to  wrest  the  liberty  of  the 
press  out  of  our  hands:     It  is  far  from  being  my  inten- 
tion to  set  up  a  defence  of  republican  principles,  as  I  am 
persuaded  whatever  imperfections  may  attend  the  British 
constitution,  it  is  competent  to  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  the  actual  situation 
ot  this  kmgdom.     Yet  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  crime 
m  bemg  a  republican,  and  that  while  he  obeys  the  laws 
every  man  has  a  right  to  entertain  what  sentiments  he 
pleases  on  our  form  of  government,  and  to  discuss  this 
with  the  same  freedom  as  any  other  topic.     In  proof  of 
this,  1  shall  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  followinff 
arguments.  ^ 

J.    We  may  apply  to  this  point  in  particular,   the 
observation  that  has  been  made  on  the  influence  of  free 
inquu-y  in  general,  that  it  wiU  issue  in  the  firmer  estab- 
lishment of  truth,  and  the  overthrow  of  error.     Every 
thing  that  is  really  excellent  will  bear  examination,  it 
will  even  mvite  it,  and  the  more  narrowly  it  is  surveyed 
to  the  more  advantage  it  wiU  appear.   Is  our  constitution 
a  good  one  ?  it  will  gain  in  our  esteem  by  the  severest 
inquiry.     Is  it  bad?   then  its  imperfections  should  be 
laid  open  and  exposed.     Is  it,  as  is  generally  confessed, 
ot  a  mixed  nature,  exceUent  in  theory,  but  defective  in 
Its  practice  ?  freedom  of  discussion  wiU  be  still  requisite 
to  pomt  out  the  nature  and  source  of  its  corruptions,  and 
apply  suitable  remedies.      If  our  constitution  be  that 
perfect  model   of  exceUence  it  is  represented,  it  may 
boldly  appeal  to  the  reason  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 
need  not  rest  on  the  support  of  an  imphcit  faith. 
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2.    Government  is  the  creature  of  the  people,  and 
that  which  they  have  created  they  surely  have  a  right  to 
examine.     The  great  Author  of  Nature  having  placed 
the  right  of  dominion  in  no  particular  hands,  hath  left 
every  point  relating  to  it  to  be  settled  by  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  mankind.     In  spite  of  the  attempts 
of  sophistry  to  conceal  the  origin  of  political  right,  it 
must  inevitably  rest  at  length  on  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people.     In  the  case  of  individuals  it  is  extremely 
plain.     If   one  man  should   overwhelm   another  with 
superior  force,  and  after  completely  subduing  him,  under 
the  name  of  government,  transmit  him  in  this  condition 
to  his  heirs,  every  one  would  exclaim  against  such  an 
act  of  injustice.     But  whether  the  object  of  his  oppres- 
sion be  one,  or  a  million,  can  make  no  difference  in  its 
nature,  the  idea  of  equity  having  no  relation  to  that  of 
numbers.     Mr.   Burke,  with   some   other  authors,  are 
aware  that  an  original  right  of  dominion  can  only  be 
explained  by  resolving  it  into  the  will  of  the  people,  yet 
contend  that  it  becomes  inalienable  and  independent  by 
length  of  time   and  prescription.     This  fatal  mistake 
appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  right 
of  dominion  with  that  of  private  property.     Possession 
for  a  certain  time,  it  is  true,  vests  in  the  latter  a  com- 
plete right,  or  there   would  be  no   end  to   vexatious 
claims ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
society  where  property  lies,  provided  its  regulations  be 
clear,   aud   its   possession   undisturbed.     For  the  same 
reason  it  is  of  the  essence  of  private  property,  to  be 
held  for  the  sole  use  of  the  owner,  with  liberty  to  em- 
ploy it  in  what  way  he  pleases,  consistent  with   the 
safety  of  the  community.      But  the  right  of  dominion 
has  none  of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  private  posses- 
sion.    It  is  never  indifferent  to  the  community  in  whose 
hands  it  is  lodged  ;  nor  is  it  intended,  in  any  degree,  for 
the   benefit  of   those  who  conduct  it.     Being'derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  explicit  or  implied,  and 
existing  solely  for  their  use,  it  can  no  more  become  in- 
dependent of  that  will,  than  water   can  rise  above  its 
source.    But  if  we  allow  the  people  are  the  true  origin 
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of  political  power,  it  is  absurd  to  require  them  to  resign 
the  right  of  discussing  any  question  that  can  arise  either 
upon  its  form  or  its  measures,  as  this  would  put  it  for 
ever  out  of  their  power  to  revoke  the  trust  which  they 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 

3.  If  it  be  a  crime  for  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  to 
express  his  disapprobation  of  that  form  of  government 
under  which  he  lives,  the  same  conduct  must  be  con- 
demned in  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  country.     Per- 
haps it  will  be  said  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  on 
account  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  British  consti- 
tution.    This  superiority  I  am  not  disposed  to  contest ; 
yet  cannot  allow  it  to  be  a  proper  reply,  as  it  takes  for 
granted  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  debate 
and  inquiry.     Let  a  government  be  ever  so  despotic,  it 
is  a  chance  if  those  who  share  in  the  administration,  are 
not  loud  in  proclaiming  its  excellence.     Go  into  Turkey, 
and  the  Pachas  of  the  provinces  will  probably  tell  you, 
that  the  Turkish  government  is  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.      If  the  excellency  of  a  constitution,  then,   is 
assigned  as  the  reason  that  none  should  be  permitted  to 
censure  it,  who,  I  ask,  is  to  determine  on  this  its  excel- 
lence?    If   you  leply,  every  mans   own  reason   will 
determine,  you  concede  the  very  point  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  establish,  the   liberty  of  free  inquiry:    if  you 
reply,  our  rulers,  you  admit   a    principle  that  equally 
appKes  to    every  government    in  the  world,    and  will 
lend    no    more    support    to    the    British    constitution 
than  to  that  of  Turkey  or  Algiers. 

4.  An  inquiry  respecting  the  comparative  excellence 
of  civil  constitutions  can  be  forbidden  on  no  other  pre- 
tence than  that  of  its  tending  to  sedition  and  anarchy. 
This  plea,  however,  will  have  little  weight  with  those 
who  reflect,  to  how  many  ill  purposes  it  has  been  already 
applied ;  and  that  when  the  example  has  been  once  in- 
troduced of  suppressing  opinions  on  account  of  their 
imagined  ill  tendency,  it  has  seldom  been  confined 
within  any  safe  or  reasonable  bounds.  The  doctrine  of 
tendencies  is  extremely  subtle  and  complicated.     What- 
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ever  would  dimuush  oar  Teneration  for  the  christian 
rehgjon,  or  shake  our  belief  in  the  being  of  a  Q^Xtl 
be  allowed  to  be  of  a  reiy  evil  tendency;  yetfewT  I 

^'^'k  •!f*  n"^'***  ^*  '•''toiy.  ^om  wish 
iL  .,  •  '^*^  of  sceptists  or  deists  suppressed  by 
law;  being  persuaded  it  would  be  lodging  a  very  dan- 
gerous power  in  the  hands  of  the  map^stilte,  anH  that 
tenth  IS  best  supported  by  its  own  evidence.  This 
hit  Wn  ?K  opinions,  on  account  of  their  tendency, 
has  been  the  copious  spring  of  aU  those  religious  ware 

i?^^"^"  "'"'''  ""^^^  ^8«ce  and  Hamity  of 

TW.S7K  ^^^^^  "^y  ^^'  fr»n»  *e  freedom  of 
political  debate  m  some  countries,  no  apprehension  from 
that  quarter  need  be  entertained  in  our  own.  Free  in- 
quny  wiU  never  endanger  the  existence  of  a  good 

fCw  J"V  ?<^««'y,^"  it  be  able  to  work  the  over- 
throw of  a  bad  one.  So  uncertain  is  the  issue  of  aH  revo- 

usher  them  in,  the  prejudice  on  the  side  of  an  ancient 
establishment  so  great,  and  the  interests  involvefin'te 
support  so  powerfiil  that,  while  it  provides  in^y  tole- 
rable measure  for  the  happiness  o/ the  people,  it  may 
de^  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies.  ^ 

The  real  danger  to  every  free  government  is  less  from 

rr^''*?^  ^"V'""^^-  «^»"'d  it  resist  t?em^ 
t^perate  reforms,  and  maintain  its  abuses  with  obsti- 
nacy  miputmg  complajnt  to  faction,  calumniating  its 
friends,  and  smilmg  only  on  its  flatterers;  should  it  en- 

t^S  "^''™'"'  ^^  *"•'•*  «""  '^'^^  to  treaJhe^, 
i^^  ^^*7  man  mto  a  spy,  and  every  neighbourho<5 
mto  the  seat  of  an  mquisition,  let  it  not  Ve  it  can  C 
conceal  ,ts  tyranny  under  the  mask  of  fre^m.  tC! 
are  the  avenues  through  which  despotism  must  enter  • 
fomr^'^e!*  ^'  which  integrity^sickens,  and  fri' 
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Section  II. 
On  Associatums, 

The  associations  that  have  been  fonned  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  appear  to  me  to  hare  trodden  very 
nearly  in  the  steps  I  have  been  describing.  Nothing 
could  have  justified  this  extraordinary  mode  of  combina- 
tion, but  the  actual  existence  of  those  insurrections  and 
plots,  of  which  no  traces  have  appeared,  except  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne.  They  merit  a  patent  for  insur- 
rections who  have  discovered  the  art  of  conducting  them 
with  so  much  silence  and  secrecy,  that  in  the  very  places 
where  they  are  aflirmed  to  have  happened,  they  have 
been  heard  of  only  by  reboimd  from  the  cabinet.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  repose  of  unoffending  multitudes,  if 
the  Associators  had  been  able  to  put  their  mobs  in  pos- 
session of  this  important  discovery  before  they  set  them 
in  motion. 

No  sooner  had  the  ministry  spread  an  alarm  through 
the  kingdom  against  republicans  and  levellers,  than  an 
assembly  of  court-sycophants,  with  a  placeman  at  their 
head,  entered  into  what  they  termed  an  association,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  whence  they  issued 
accounts  of  their  proceedings.  This  was  the  primitive, 
the  metropolitan  association,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
gave  the  tone  to  the  succeeding,  who  did  little  more  than 
copy  its  language  and  its  spirit  As  the  popular  ferment 
has,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  this  time  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided, it  may  not  be  improper  to  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  utility,  and  develope  the  principles  of  these  societies. 

1.  The  first  particular  that  engages  the  attention,  is 
their  singular  and  unprecedented  nature.  The  object  is 
altogether  new.  The  political  societies  that  have  been 
hitherto  formed,  never  thought  of  interfering  with  the 
operations  of  law,  but  were  content  with  giving,  by  their 
union,  greater  force  and  publicity  to  their  sentiments. 
The  division  of  principles  was  their  object,  not  the  sup- 
pression ;  and  confiding  in  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
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they  challenged  their  enemies  into  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. These  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  combined 
with  an  express  view  to  extinguish  opinions,  and  to  over- 
whelm freedom  of  inquiry  by  the  terrors  of  criminal 
prosecution.  They  pretend  not  to  enlighten  the  people 
by  the  spread  of  political  knowledge,  or  to  confute  the 
errors  of  the  system  they  wish  to  discountenance  :  they 
breathe  only  the  language  of  menace  :  their  element  is 
indictment  and  prosecution,  and  their  criminal  justice 
formed  on  the  model  of  Rhadamanthus,  the  poetic 
judge  of  Hell. 

Castigatque,  auditque,  dolos  subigitqae  fateri. 

2.  They  are  not  only  new  in  their  nature  and  com- 
plexion, but  are  unsupported  by  any  just  pretence  of  ex- 
pedience or  necessity.     The  British  constitution  hath 
provided  ample  securities  for  its  stability  and  permanence. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  all  matters  touching 
Its  dignity,  are  of  a  nature  so  high  and  weighty  as  may 
rather  occasion   alarm   than  need   corroboration.     The 
office  of  Attorney  General  is  created  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  sedition;  and  he  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  filing  a  bill  against  ofienders,  in  the  King's 
name,  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury.     If  the 
public  tranquillity  be  threatened,  the  King  can  embody 
the  militia  as  well  as  station  the  military  in  the  suspected 
places ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  immense  patronage 
and  influence  which  flows  from  the  disposal  of  seventeen 
millions  a  year,  it  must  be  evident,  the  stability  of  the 
British  government  can  never  be  shaken  by  the  efforts 
of   any  minority  whatever.      It   comprehends  within 
Itself  all  the  resources  of  defence,  which  the  best  civil 
polity   ought   to   possess.      The   permanence   of    every 
government    must   depend,    however,    after  all,   upon 
opmion,  a  general  persuasion  of  its  excellence,  which 
can  never  be  increased  by  its  assuming  a  vindictive  and 
sangumary  aspect.    While  it  is  the  object  of  the  people  s 
approbation  it  will  be  continued,  and  to  support  it  much 
beyond  that  period,  by  mere  force  and  terror,  would  be 
impossible  were  it  just,  and  unjust  were  it  possible.  The 
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law  hath  amply  provided  against  overt  acts  of  sedition 
and  disorder,  and  to  suppress  mere  opinions  by  any  other 
method  than  reason  and  argument,  is  the  height  of 
tyranny.  Freedom  of  thought  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  man  in  every 
stage  of  his  being,  is  of  so  much  more  importance  than 
the  preservation  of  any  constitution,  that  to  iniringe  the 
former,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  latter,  is  to 
sacrifice  the  means  to  the  end. 

3.  In  attempting  to  define  the  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates the  liberty  of  the  press  from  its  licentiousness, 
these  societies  have  undertaken  a  task  which  they  are 
utterly  imable  to  execute.  The  line  that  divides  them 
is  too  nice  and  delicate  to  be  perceived  by  every  eye,  or 
to  be  drawn  by  every  rude  and  unskilful  hand.  When 
a  public  outrage  against  the  laws  is  committed,  the 
crime  is  felt  in  a  moment ;  but  to  ascertain  the  qualities 
which  compose  a  libol,  and  to  apply  with  exactness  the 
general  idea  to  every  instance  and  example  which  may 
occur,  demand  an  effort  of  thought  and  reflection,  little 
likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
Bewildered  in  a  pursuit  which  they  are  incapable  of 
conducting  with  propriety,  taught  to  suspect  treason  and 
sedition  in  every  page  they  read,  and  in  every  conversa- 
tion they  hear,  the  necessary  effect  of  such  an  employ- 
ment must  be  to  perplex  the  understanding  and  degrade 
the  heart.  An  admirable  expedient  for  transforming  a 
great  and  generous  people  into  a  contemptible  race  of 
spies  and  informers ! 

For  private  individuals  to  combine  together  at  all  with 
a  view  to  quicken  the  vigour  of  criminal  prosecution  is 
suspicious  at  least,  if  not  illegal ;  in  a  case  where  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  concerned,  all  such  combinations 
are  utterly  improper.  The  faults  and  the  excellencies  of 
a  book  are  often  so  blended,  the  motives  of  a  writer  so 
difficult  to  ascertain,  and  the  mischiefs  of  servile  restraint 
so  alarming,  that  the  criminality  of  a  book  should  always 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  As  one  would  rather  see  many  criminals 
escape,  than  the  punishment  of  one  innocent  person,  so 
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it  is  infinitely  better*  a  multitude  of  errors  should  be 
propagated  than  one  truth  be  suppressed. 

If  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  be  the 
object  of  these  societies,  they  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme ;  for  the  circulation  of  his  works  ceased  the 
moment  they  were  declared  a  libel ;  if  any  other  publi- 
cation be  intended,  they  are  premature  and  impertinent, 
in  presuming  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

4.  Admitting,  however,  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  founded  to  be  ever  so  just  and  proper,  they  are  highly 
impolitic.  All  violence  exerted  toward  opinions  which 
falls  short  of  extermiruUion,  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  render  them  more  known,  and  ultimately  to  increase 
the  zeal  and  number  of  their  abettors.  Opinions  that 
are  false  may  be  dissipated  by  the  force  of  argimient : 
when  they  are  true,  their  punishment  draws  towards 
them  infallibly  more  of  the  public  attention,  and  enables 
them  to  dwell  with  more  lasting  weight  and  pressure  on 
the  mind.  The  progress  of  reason  is  aided,  in  this  case, 
by  the  passions,  and  finds  in  curiosity,  compassion  and 
resentment,  powerful  auxiliaries. 

When  public  discontents  are  allowed  to  vent  them- 
selves in  reasoning  and  discourse,  they  subside  into  a 
calm ;  but  their  confinement  in  the  bosom  is  apt  to  give 
them  a  fierce  and  deadly  tincture.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious :  as  men  are  seldom  disposed  to  complain  till 
they  at  least  imagine  themselves  injured,  so  there  is  no 
injury  which  they  will  remember  so  long,  or  resent  so 
deeply,  as  that  of  being  threatened  into  silence.  This 
seems  like  adding  triumph  to  oppression,  and  insult  to 
injury.  The  apparent  tranquillity  which  may  ensue,  is 
delusive  and  ominous;  it  is  that  awfiil  stillness  which 
nature  feels,  while  she  is  awaiting  the  discharge  of  the 
gathered  tempest. 

The  professed  object  of  these  associations  is  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government:  but  there  is  one 
way  in  which  it  may  strengthen  its  own  hands  most 
effectually ;  recommended  by  a  very  venerable  authority, 
though  one  from  which  it  hath  taken  but  few  lessons. 
^*  He  that  hath  clean  hands^  saith  a  sage  adviser,  ^'  shall 
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CTOW  stronger  and  stronger."  If  the  government  wishes 
to  become  more  vigorous,  let  it  first  become  more  pure, 
lest  an  addition  to  its  strength  should  only  increase  its 
capacity  for  mischief. 

There  is  a  characteristic  feature  attending  these  asso- 
ciations, which  is  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with  their  re^ 
origin  and  spirit,  that  is  the  silence,  almost  total,  which 
they  maintain  respecting  political  abuses.     Had  they 
been  intended,  as  their  title  imports,  merely  to  famish 
an  antidote  to  the  spread  of  republican  schemes  and  doc- 
trines, they  would  have  loudly  asserted  the  necessity  of 
reform,  as  a  conciliatory  principle,  a  centre  of  union,  in 
which  the  virtuous  of  all  descriptions  might  have  con- 
curred.    But  this,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
people,  would  have  defeated  their  whole  project,  which 
consisted  in  availing  themselves  of  an  alarm  which  they 
had  artfully  prepared,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  public 
attention  from  real  grievances  to  imaginary  dangers.  The 
Hercules  of  reform  had  penetrated  the  Augean  stable  of 
abuses;  the  fabric  of  corruption,  hitherto  deemed  sacred, 
began  to  totter,  and  its  upholders  were  apprehensive 
their  iniquity  was  almost  full.     In  this  perplexity  they 
embraced  an  occasion  afforded  them  by  the  spread  of 
certain  bold   speculations— (speculations  which    owed 
their  success  to  the  corruptions  of  government)  to  diffuse 
a  panic,  and  to  drown  the  justest  complaints  in  unmean- 
ing clamour.     The  plan  of  associating,  thus  commencmg 
in  corruption,  and  propagated  by  imitation  and  by  fear, 
had  for  its  pretext  the  fear  of  republicanism  ;  for  its  oljea 
the  perpetuity  of  abuses.     Associations  in  this  light  may 
be  considered  as  mirrors  placed  to  advantage  for  reflect- 
ing the  finesses  and  tricks  of  the  ministry.     At  present 
they  are  playing  into  each  other's  hands,  and  no  doubt 
find  great  entertainment  in  deceiving  the  nation.     But 
let  them  beware  lest  it  should  be  found,  after  all,  none 
are  so  much  duped  as  themselves.     Wisdom  and  truth, 
the  offspring  of  the  sky,  are  immortal ;  but  cunning  and 
deception,  the  meteors  of  the  earth,  after  gUttering  for  a 
moment,  must  pass  away.  ^  , 

The  candour  and  sincerity  of  these  associators  is  ot  a 
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piece  with  their  other  yirtues ;  for  while  they  profess  to 
be  combined  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  insurrections, 
attempted  to  be  raised  by  republicans  and  levellers,  they 
can  neither  point  out  the  persons  to  whom  that  descrip- 
tion applies,  nor  mention  a  single  riot  that  was  not 
fomented  by  their  principles,  and  engaged  on  their  side. 
There  have  been  three  riots  in  England  of  late  on  a  poU- 
tical  account ;  one  at  Birmingham,  one  at  Manchester, 
and  one  at  Cambridge  ;  each  of  which  has  been  levelled 
against  dissenters  and  friends  of  reform.* 

The  Crown  and  Anchor  association,  as  it  was  first  in 
order  of  time,  seems  also  determined,  by  pushing  to  a 
greater  length  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  to  main- 
tain its  pre-eminence  in  every  other  respect.  The  divine 
right  of  monarchy,  the  sacred  anointing  of  kings,  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  are  the  hemlock  and  night- 
shade which  these  physicians  have  prescribed  for  the 
health  of  the  nation ;  and  are  yet  but  a  specimen  of 
a  more  fertile  crop  which  they  have  promised  out 
of  the  hot-bed  of  depravity.  The  opinions  which 
they  have  associated  to  suppress,  are  contained,  they 
tell  us,  in  the  terms  liberty  and  equality ;  after  which 
they  proceed  to  a  dull  harangue  on  the  mischiefs 
that  must  flow  from  equalizing  property.  All  mankind, 
they  gravely  tell  us,  are  not  equal  in  virtue,  as  if  that 
were  not  sufficiently  evident  from  the  existence  of  their 
society.  The  notion  of  equality  in  property,  was  never 
seriously  cherished  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  calunmy :  and  the  term  transplanted  from 
a  neighbouring  countiy,  never  intended  there  any  thing 

♦  The  conduct  of  an  honourable  member  of  the  House  of  Commong. 
respecting  the  last  of  these,  was  extremelv  illiberal.  He  informed  the 
house  that  the  riot  at  Cambridge  was  nothing  m  re  than  that  the  mob 
compelled  Mr.  Musgrave,  one  of  his  constituents,  who  had  been  heard 
to  speak  seditious  words,  to  sing  God  save  the  Kinj,'-a  statement  in 
which  he  was  utterly  mistaken.  Mr.  Musgrave,  with  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  well  acquainted,  was  neither  gailty  of  uttering  sedi- 
toous  discourse,  nor  did  he,  I  am  certain,  comply  with  the  requisition. 
Wis  whole  crime  consists  in  the  love  of  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  It  would  be  happy  for  this  nation,  if  a  portion 
only,  oUhe  integrity  and  disinterested  virtue  which  adorn  his  charac- 
ter, could  be  intused  into  our  great  men. 
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more  than  equality  of  rights — as  opposed  to  feudal  op- 
pression and  hereditary  distinctions.  An  equality  of 
rights  may  consist  with  the  greatest  inequality  between 
the  things  to  which  those  rights  extend.  It  belongs  to 
the  very  nature  of  property^  for  the  owner  to  have  a  full 
and  complete  right  to  that  which  he  possesses,  and  con- 
sequently for  all  properties  to  have  eqital  rights ;  but  who 
is  so  ridiculous  as  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the  posses- 
sions themselves  are  equal  ?  A  more  alarming  idea  can- 
not be  spread  among  the  people,  than  that  there  is  a 
large  party  ready  to  abet  them  in  any  enterprise  of  de- 
predation and  plunder.  As  all  men  do  not  know  that 
the  element  of  the  associators  is  calumny,  they  are 
really  in  danger  for  a  while  of  being  believed,  and  must 
thank  themselves  ^if  they  should  realize  the  plan  of 
I  equality  their  own  malice  has  invented. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Law,  a  very  respectable 
gentleman,  who  had  joined  the  Crown  and  Anchor  so- 
ciety, has  publicly  withdrawn  his  name,  disgusted  with 
their  conduct ;  by  whom  we  are  informed  they  receive 
anonymous  letters,  villifying  the  characters  of  persons  of 
the  first  eminence,  and  that  they  are  in  avowed  alliance 
with  the  ministry  for  prosecutions,  whom  they  intreat  to 
order  the  Solicitor- General  to  proceed  on  their  sv^gestions. 
When  such  a  society  declares  itself  to  he  unconnected 
with  any  political  party,  our  respect  for  human  nature 
impels  us  to  believe  it,  and  to  hope  their  appearance 
may  be  considered  as  an  era  in  the  annals  of  corruption, 
which  will  transmit  their  names  to  posterity  with  the 
encomiums  they  deserve.  With  sycophants  so  base  and 
venal,  no  argument  or  remonstrance  can  be  expected  to 
have  any  success.  It  is  in  vain  to  apply  to  reason  when 
it  is  perverted  and  abused,  to  shame  when  it  is  extin- 

riished,  to  a  conscience  which  has  ceased  to  admonish : 
shall  therefore  leave  them  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  that  true  philosophical  indifference  which  steels  them 
against  the  reproaches  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  con* 
tempt  of  all  honest  men. 

All  the  associations,  it  is  true,  do  not  breathe  the 
spirit  which  disgraces  that  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 
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But  thej  all  concur  in  establishing  a  political  test,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  which  the  fnends  of  liberty  should 
make  a  stand.  The  opinions  proposed  may  be  innocent, 
but  the  precedent  is  fatal ;  and  the  moment  subscription 
becomes  the  price  of  security,  the  Rubicon  is  passed. 
Emboldened  by  the  success  of  this  expedient,  its  authors 
will  venture  on  more  yigorous  measures :  test  will  steal 
upon  test,  and  the  bounds  of  tolerated  opinion  will  be 
continually  narrowed,  till  we  awake  under  the  fengs  of  a 
relentless  despotism. 


Section  III. 

On  a  Reform  of  Parliament, 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  take  place  in 
points  of  less  importance,  there  is  one  in  which  the 
mends  of  freedom  are  entirely  agreed,  that  is,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform  in  the  representation.  The  theory  of 
the  English  constitution  presents  three  independent 
powers  ;  the  King  as  executive  head,  with  a  negative  in 
the  legislature ;  an  hereditary  House  of  Peers ;  and  an 
assembly  of  Commons,  who  are  appointed  to  represent 
the  nation  at  large.  From  this  eniuneration  it  is  plain, 
that  the  people  of  England  can  have  no  liberty,  that  is, 
no  share  in  forming  the  laws,  but  what  they  exert 
through  the  medium  of  the  last  of  those  bodies ;  nor 
then,  but  in  proportion  to  its  independence  of  the  other. 
The  independence  therefore  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  the  column  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  liberty 
rests.  Representation  may  be  considered  as  complete 
when  it  collects  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  transmits 
with  perfect  fidelity  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people ; 
but  this  it  may  fail  of  accomplishing  through  various 
causes.  If  its  electors  are  but  a  handful  of  people,  and 
of  a  peculiar  order  and  description ;  if  its  duration  is 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  corpora- 
tion ;  if  its  integrity  be  corrupted  by  treasury  influence. 
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or  warped  by  the  prospect  of  places  and  pensions ;  it 
mav  by  these  means,  not  only  fail  of  the  end  of  its  ap- 
pointment, but  fell  into  such  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  executive  branch,  as  to  become  a  most  dangerous  in- 
stTument  of  arbitrary  power.  The  usurpation  of  the 
emperors  at  Rome  would  not  have  been  safe,  unless  it 
had  concealed  itself  behind  the  formalities  of  a  senate. 

The  confused  and  inadequate  state  of  our  representa^ 
tion,  at  present,  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  observer.     While,  through  the  fluctua- 
tion of  human  affairs,  many  towns  of  ancient  note  have 
faUen  into  decay,  and  the  increase  of  commerce  has 
raised  obscure  hamlets  to  splendour^and  distinction,  the 
state  of  representation  standing  still  amidst  these  vast 
changes,  points  back  to  an  order  of  thmgs  which  no 
longer  subsists.     The   opulent  towns   of  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds,  send  no  members  to  parliament; 
the  decayed  boroughs  of  Cornwall  appoint  a  multitude  of 
representatives.    Old  Sarum  sends  two  member,  though 
there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  families  that  reside 
in  it.     The  disproportion  between  those  who  vote  tor  re- 
presentatives and  the  people  at  large  is  so  great,  that  the 
maionty  of  our  House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by  less 
thMi  eight  thousand,  in  a  kingdom  consisting  of  as  many 
millions.     Mr.  Burgh,  in  his  excellent  pohtical  disquisi- 
tions, has  made  a  very  laborious  calculation  on  this  head, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  affairs  of  this  great  em- 
pire are  decided  by  the  suffrages  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  electors  ;  so  that  our  representation,  instead  ot 
being  co-extended  with  the  people,  fails  of  this  m  a  pro- 
portion that  is  truly  enormous.  The  quahfications,  more- 
over, that  confer  the  right  of  election,  are  capricious  and 
irre<nilar.     In  some  places  it  belongs  to  the  corporation, 
or  to  those  whom  they  think  proper  to  make  free ;  m 
some  to  every  housekeeper ;  in  others  it  is  attached  to  a 
particular  estate,  whose  proprietor  is  absolute  lord  ot  the 
borough,  of  which  he  makes  his  advantage,  by  represent- 
incr  it  himself,  or  disposing  of  it  to  the  best  bidder.     In 
counties  the  right  of  election  is  annexed  only  to  one 
kind  of  property,  that  of  freehold ;   the  proprietor  pt 
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copytold  land  being  entirely  depriyed  of  it,  though  his 
political  situation  is  precisely  the  same.* 

The  consequence  of  this  perplexity  in  the  qualifications 
of  electors  is  often  a  tedious  scrutiny  and  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  prolonged 
to  such  a  length,  that  there  is  no  time  when  there  are  not 
some  boroughs  entirely  unrepresented.  These  gross  de- 
fects in  our  representation  have  struck  all  sensible  men 
very  forcibly ;  even  Dr.  Paley,  a  courtly  writer  in  the 
main,  declares,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try have  little  more  concern  in  the  appointment  of  par- 
liament, than  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Seignior  at 
Constantinople. 

On  the  propriety  of  the  several  plans  which  have  been 
proposed  to  remedy  these  evils,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide ;^  I  shall  choose  rather  to  point  out  two  general 
principles  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  pervade  every 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform ;  the  first  of  which  respects 
the  mode  of  election,  the  second  the  independence  of 
the  elected.  In  order  to  give  the  people  a  true  repre- 
sentation, let  its  basis  be  enlarged,  and  the  duration  of 
parliaments  shortened.  The  first  of  these  improvements 
would  diminish  bribery  and  corruption,  lessen  the  vio- 
lence and  tumult  of  elections,  and  secure  to  the  people  a 
real  and  unequivocal  organ  for  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments. 

Were  every  householder  in  town  and  country  per- 
mitted to  vote,  the  number  of  electors  would  be  so  great, 
that  as  no  art  or  industry  would  be  able  to  bias  their 
minds,  so  no  sums  of  money  would  be  sufficient  to  win 
their  sufirages.  The  plan  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
recommended  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  still  more  compre- 
hensive, including  all  that  were  of  age,  except  menial 
servants.  By  this  means,  the  different  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  men  would  check  each  other,  the  predomi- 

*  Many  of  these  extraordinary  anomalies,  so  long  acknowledged, 
and  their  banefal  effects  so  often  lamented,  are  corrected  and  removed 
by  the  "  Reform  Bill,"  which,  with  the  King's  concurrence,  was 
Hrought  into  parliament  under  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  and  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent  June  7th,  1832.~£d. 
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nance  of  any  particular  or  local  interest  be  kept  down, 
and  from  the  whole  there  would  result  that  general  im- 
pression, which  woidd  convey  with  precision  the  un- 
biassed sense  of  the  people. 

But  besides  this,  another  great  improvement,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliament, 
by  bringing  it  back  to  one  year.     The  Michel  Gemote,  or 
great  council  of  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  to  meet 
under  Alfred  twice  a  year,  and  by  divers  ancient  statutes 
after  the  Conquest,  the  king  was  bound  to  summon  a 
parliament  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  be ;  when,  to 
remedy  the  looseness  of  this  latter  phrase,  by  the  16th 
of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  enacted,  the  holding  of 
parhaments  should  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years 
at  most ;  and  in  the  first  of  King  William,  it  is  declared 
as  one  of  the  rights  of  thcvpeople,  that  for  redress  of  all 
grievances,  and  preserving  the  laws,  parliaments  ought 
to  be  held  firequently;  which  was  again  reduced  to  a 
certainty  by  another  statute,  which  enacts,  that  a  new 
parliament  shall  be  called  within  three  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  former.     To  this  term  did  they  con- 
tinue limited  till  the  reign  of  George  the  First ;  when, 
after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  septennial  act  was  passed^ 
iinder  the  pretence  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  elec- 
tions, and  preserving  the  kingdom  against  the  designs  of 
the  Pretender.     A  noble  Lord*  observed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  was  at  an  utter  loss  to  describe  the  nature  of 
this  prolonged  parliament,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  for  it  was 
*'  neither  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding."     With- 
out disputmg  the  upright  intentions  of  the  authors  of 
this  act,  it  is  plain,  they  might  on  the  same  principle 
have  voted  themselves  perpetual,  and  their  conduct  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  that  short-sightedness  in 
politics,  which,  in  providing  for  the  pressure  of  the  mo- 
ment, puts  to  hazard  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  future 
times.     It  is  intolerable,  that  in  so  large  a  space  of  a 
man's  life  as  seven  years,  he  should  never  be  able  to 

'  The  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
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correct  the  error  he  may  have  committed  in  the  choice  of 
a  representative,  but  be  compelled  to  see  him  every  year 
dipping  deeper  into  corruption ;  a  helpless  spectator  of 
the  contempt  of  his  interests,  and  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try. During  the  present  period  of  parliaments  a  nation 
may  sustain  the  greatest  possible  changes ;  may  descend 
by  a  succession  of  ill  counsels,  from  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  its  fortunes  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression ;  its  trea- 
sure exhausted,  its  credit  sunk,  and  its  weight  almost 
completely  annihilated  in  the  scale  of  empire.  Ruin  and 
felicity  are  seldom  dispensed  by  the  same  hand,  nor  is  it 
likely  any  succour  in  calamity  should  flow  from  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  those,  by  whose  folly  and  wickedness 
it  was  inflicted. 

The  union  between  a  representative  and  his  constitu- 
ents ought  to  be  strict  and  entire ;  but  the  septennial  act 
has  rendered  it  little  more  than  nominal.  The  duration 
of  parUament  sets  its  members  at  a  distance  from  the 
people,  begets  a  notion  of  independence,  and  gives  the 
minister  so  much  leisure  to  insinuate  himself  into  their 
graces,  that  before  the  period  is  expired,  they  become 
very  mild  and  complying.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used 
to  say,  that  "every  man  had  his  price;"  a  maxim 
on  which  he  relied  with  so  much  security,  that  he  de- 
clared he  seldom  troubled  himself  with  the  election  of 
members,  but  rather  chose  to  stay  and  buy  them  up 
when  they  came  to  market.  A  very  interesting  work, 
lately  published,  entitled,  "  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham," 
unfolds  some  parts  of  this  mysteiy  of  iniquity,  which  the 
reader  will  probably  think  equally  new  and  surprising. 
There  is  a  regular  oflSce,  it  seems,  that  of  manager  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  generally  devolves  on  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  and  consists  in  securing,  at  all 
events,  a  majority  in  parliament  by  a  judicious  application 
of  promises  and  bribes.  The  sums  disbursed  by  this  ho- 
nourable office  are  involved  under  the  head  of  Secret 
Service  Money ;  and  so  delicate  is  this  employment  of 
manager  of  the  House  of  Commons  considered,  that  we 
have  an  account  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  a 
new  arrangement  of  ministry,  which  ^ed  for  no  other 


reason  than  that  the  diflerent  parties  could  not  agree 
on  the  proper  persoA  to  fill  it.* 

This  secret  influence  which  prevails,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  extremely  disgraceful ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  effectu- 
ally remedied,  but  by  contracting  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments. 

If  it  be  objected  to  annual  parliaments,  that  by  this 
means  the  tumult  and  riot  attendant  on  elections  will  be 
oftener  repeated ;  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  their 
duration  is  the  chief  source  of  these  disorders.  Render 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  less  value,  and  you 
diminish  at  once  the  violence  of  the  struggle.  In 
America,  the  election  of  representatives  takes  place 
throughout  that  vast  continent,  in  one  day,  with  the 
greatest  tranquillity. 

In  a  mixed  constitution  like  ours,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  an  independent  parliament ; 
for  as  it  is  here  our  freedom  consists,  if  this  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  once  fails,  we  can 
oppose  no  other.  Should  the  king  attempt  to  govern 
without  a  parliament,  or  should  the  upper  house  pretend 
to  legislate  independently  of  the  lower,  we  should  imme- 
diately take  the  alarm  ;  but,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
falls  insensibly  under  the  control  of  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  our  danger  is  greater,  because  our  ap- 
prehensions are  less.  The  forms  of  a  free  constitution 
surviving,  when  its  spirit  is  extinct,  would  perpetuate 
slavery  by  rendering  it  more  concealed  and  secure.  On 
this  account,   I   apprehend,   did   Montesquieu   predict 

*  As  I  have  taken  my  information  on  this  head  entirely  on  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  work  called  "  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,"  the  reader 
may  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  extract,  from  vol.  ii.  pagfe 
121.  "The  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  confidential  department  unknovvn  to  the  constitution.  In  the  pablic 
accounts  it  is  immersed  ander  the  head  of  secret  service  money.  It  is 
asaally  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  when  that  post  is  filled  by  a 
commoner.  The  business  of  the  department,  is  to  distribute  with  art 
and  policy  amongst  the  members  who  have  no  ostensible  places,  sums 
of  money,  for  their  support  during  the  session ;  besides  contracts,  lot- 
tery tickets,  and  other  douceurs.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance,  at 
the  end  of  a  session,  for  a  gentleman  to  receive  five  hundred  or  a  tbou 
s  nd  pounds  for  his  services.*' 
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the  loss  of  our  freedom,  from  the  legislative  power  be- 
coming more  corrupt  than  the  executive;  a  crisis  to 
which,  if  it  has  not  arrived  already,  it  is  hastening  apace. 
The  immortal  Locke,  far  from  looking  with  the  indiffer- 
ence too  common  on  the  abuses  in  our  representation,  con- 
sidered all  improper  influence  exerted  in  that  quarter  as 
threatening  the  very  dissolution  of  government.  Thus, 
says  he,  to  regulate  candidates  and  electors,  and  new  model 
the  ways  of  election,  what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  ffovern- 
7ne7ii  by  the  roots,  and  poison  the  very  fountain  of  public 
security  ? 

No  enormity  can  subsist  long  without  meeting  with 
advocates ;  on  which  account  we  need  not  wonder,  that 
the  corruption  of  parliament  has  been  justified  under  the 
mild  denomination  of  influence,  though  it  must  pain 
every  virtuous  mind  to  see  the  enlightened  Paley  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  If  a  member  votes  consistently 
with  his  convictions,  his  conduct,  in  that  instance,  has 
not  been  determined  by  influence ;  but  if  he  votes  other- 
^^-ise,  give  it  what  gentle  name  you  please,  he  forfeits  his 
integrity ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  mark  the  boundaries  which 
should  limit  his  compliance  ;  for  if  he  may  deviate  a  lit- 
tle, to  attain  the  See  of  Winchester,  he  may  certainly 
step  a  little  farther,  to  reach  the  dignity  of  a  Primate. 
How  familiar  must  the  practice  of  corruption  have  be- 
come, when  a  philosophical  moralist,  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion, of  great  talents  and  virtue,  in  the  calm  retirement 
of  his  study,  does  not  hesitate  to  become  its  public  apolo- 
gist ? 

The  necessity  of  a  reform  m  the  constitution  of  par- 
liament, is  in  nothing  more  obvious  than  in  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  aristocracy.  This  colossus  bestrides  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  legislates  in  one,  and  exerts  a 
domineering  influence  over  the  other.  It  is  humiliating, 
at  the  approach  of  an  election,  to  see  a  whole  county 
send  a  deputation  to  an  Elarl  or  Duke,  and  beg  a  repre- 
sentative as  you  would  beg  an  alms.  A  multitude  of 
laws  have  been  framed,  it  is  true,  to  prevent  all  inter- 
ference of  peers  in  elections ;  but  they  neither  are  nor 
can  be  effectual,  while  the  House  of  Commons  opens  its 
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doors  to  their  sons  and  brothers.  If  our  liberty  depends 
on  the  balance  and  control  of  the  respective  orders  in 
the  state,  it  must  be  extremely  absurd  to  blend  them 
together,  by  placing  the  father  in  one  department  of  the 
legislature,  and  his  family  in  the  other. 

Freedom  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  derive  great  security 
from  the  existence  of  a  regular  opposition ;  an  expedient 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  both  the  offspring  and  the  che- 
risher  of  faction.  That  a  minister  should  be  opposed, 
when  his  measures  are  destructive  to  his  country,  can 
admit  of  no  doubt ;  that  a  systematic  opposition  should 
be  maintained  against  any  man,  merely  as  a  minister, 
without  regard  to  the  principles  he  may  profess,  or  the 
measures  he  may  propose,  which  is  intended  by  a  regular 
opposition,  appears  to  me  a  most  corrupt  and  unprinci- 
pled maxim.  When  a  legislative  assembly  is  thus  thrown 
into  parties,  distinguished  by  no  leading  principle,  how- 
ever warm  and  animated  their  debates,  it  is  plain  they 
display  only  a  struggle  for  the  emoluments  of  office. 
This  the  people  discern,  and  in  consequence,  listen  with 
very  little  attention  to  the  representations  of  the  minister 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  minority  on  the  other ;  being 
persuaded  the  only  real  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  one  is  anxious  to  gain  what  the  other  is  anxious  to 
keep.  If  a  measure  be  good,  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
the  nation  from  whom  it  proceeds ;  yet  will  it  be  es- 
teemed by  the  opposition  a  point  of  honour  not  to  let  it 
pass,  without  throwing  every  obstruction  in  its  way.  If 
we  listen  to  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  the  nation 
is  always  flourishing  and  happy ;  if  we  hearken  to  the 
opposition,  it  is  a  chance  if  it  be  not  on  the  brink  of 
destruction.  In  an  assembly  convened  to  deliberate  on 
the  aifeirs  of  a  nation,  how  disgusting  to  hear  the  mem- 
bers perpetually  talk  of  their  connexions,  and  their  reso- 
lution to  act  with  a  particular  set  of  men,  when,  if  they 
have  happened  by  chance  to  vote  according  to  their  con- 
victions rather  than  their  party,  half  their  speeches  are 
made  up  of  apologies  for  a  conduct  so  new  and  unex- 
pected 1  When  they  see  men  united  who  agree  in  no- 
thing but  their  hostility  to  the  minister,  the  people  fall 
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at  first  into  amazement  and  irresolution  ;  tiU  perceirinff 
political  debate  is  a  mere  scramble  for  profit  and  power 
they  endeavour  to  become  as  corrupt  as  their  betters! 
It  IS  not  m  that  roar  of  faction  which  deafens  the  ear 
and  sickens  the  heart,  the  stiU  voice  of  Liberty  is  heard, 
fehe  turns  from  the  disgusting  scene,  and  regards  these 
struggles  as  the  pangs  and  convulsions  in  which  she  is 
doomed  to  expire. 

The   aera  of  parties,  flowing  from  the  animation  of 
freedom    is  ever  followed  by  an  ara  of  faction,  which 
marks  Its  feebleness  and  decay.      Parties  are  founded 
on  principle,  factions  on  men  ;  under  the  first,  the  peo- 
ple are  contendmg  respecting  the  system  that  shall  be 
pursued;  under  the  second,  they  are  candidates  for  ser- 
vitude,  and  are  only   debating  whose  livery  they  shall 
wea^.     The  purest  times  of  the  Roman  republic  were 
distinguished  by  violent  dissensions ;  but  they  consisted 
in  the  jealousy  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state  among 
each  other;  on  the  ascendance  of  the  patricians  on  th? 
one  side,  and  the  plebeians  on  the  other ;  a  useful  strucr- 
gle,  which  maintained  the  balance  and  equipoise  of  the 
constitution.     In  the  progress  of  corruption  things  took 
a  turn ;  the  permanent  parties  which  sprang  from  the 
hxed  principles  of  government  were  lost,  and  the  citizens 
arranged  themselves  under  the  standard   of  particular 
leaders    bemg  bandied  into  factions,  under  Marius  or 
feyl  a,  Caesar  or  Pompey ;  while  the  republic  stood  by 
without  any  interest  in  the  dispute,  a  passive  and  help- 
less  victim.     The  crisis  of  the  faU  of  freedom,  in  differ- 
ent nations,  with  respect  to  the  causes  that  produce  it  is 
extremely  uniform.     After  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
tactions,  vve  hear  much  in  England  of  the  Bedford  party; 
the   Rockmgham  party ;  the  Portland  party ;  when  it 
would  puzzle  the  wisest  man  to  point  out  their  poUtical 
distinction      The  useful  jealousy  of  the  separate  orders 
13  extinct,  bemg  all  melted  down  and  blended  into  one 
mass  of  corruption.     The  House  of  Commons  looks  with 
no  jealousy  on  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  House  of  Commons;  the  struggle  in  both 
Is  maintained  by  the  ambition  of  powerful  individuals 
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and  families,  between  whom  the  kingdom  is  thrown  as 
the  prize,  and  the  moment  they  unite,  they  perpetuate 
its  subj'ection  and  divide  its  spoils. 

From  a  late  instance,  we  see  they  quarrel  only  about 
the  partition  of  the  prey,  but  are  unanimous  in  defend- 
ing it.  To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  band  of 
illustrious  patriots  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  it  will  how- 
ever be  remembered,  that  they  stood  firm  against  a  host 
of  opponents,  when,  assailed  by  every  species  of  calumny 
and  invective,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  re- 
proaches of  the  present;  and  the  admiration  of  all  future 
times.  If  any  thing  can  rekindle  the  sparks  of  Free- 
dom, it  will  be  the  flame  of  their  eloquence ;  if  any 
thing  can  reanimate  her  faded  form,  it  will  be  the  vigour 
of  such  minds. 

The  disordered  state  of  our  representation,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  must  be  remedied,  some  time 
or  other;  but  it  is  contended,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper at  present,  on  account  of  the  political  ferment 
that  occupies  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  progress  of 
republican  principles ;  a  plausible  obj'ection,  if  delay  can 
restore  public  tranquillity ;  but  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, it  will  have  j'ust  a  contrary  effect.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how  the  discontent  that  flows  from  the  abuses 
of  government  can  be  allayed  by  their  being  perpetu- 
ated. If  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  nei- 
ther be  palliated  or  denied,  and  are  made  the  ground 
of  invective  against  the  whole  of  our  constitution,  are 
not  they  its  best  friends  who  wish  to  cut  off  this  occa- 
sion of  scandal  and  complaint  ?  The  theory  of  our  con- 
stitution, we  say,  and  justly,  has  been  the  admiration  of 
the  world ;  the  cavils  of  its  enemies,  then,  derive  their 
force  entirely  from  the  disagreement  between  that  theory 
and  its  practice ;  nothing  therefore  remains,  but  to  bring 
them  as  near  as  human  affairs  will  admit  to  a  perfect 
correspondence.  This  will  cut  up  faction  by  the  roots^ 
and  immediately  distinguish  those  who  wish  to  reform 
the  constitution,  from  those  who  wish  its  subversion. 
Since  the  abuses  are  real,  the  longer  they  are  continued 
the  more  they  will  be  known ;  the  discontented  will 
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be  always  gaining  ground,  and,  though  repnlsed,  will 
return  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour  and  advan- 
tage. Let  reform  be  considered  as  a  chirurgical  opera- 
tion, if  you  please ;  but  since  the  constitution  must 
undergo  it  or  die,  it  is  best  to  submit  before  the  remedy 
becomes  as  dangerous  as  the  disease.  The  example 
drawn  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  as  an  argument  for 
delay,  ought  to  teach  us  a  contrary  lesson.  Had  the  en- 
i  croachments  of  arbitrary  power  been  steadily  resisted, 
and  remedies  been  applied  as  evils  appeared,  instead  of 
piling  them  up  as  precedents,  the  disorders  of  govern- 
ment could  never  have  arisen  to  that  enormous  height, 
nor  would  the  people  have  been  impelled  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  building  the  whole  fabric  of  political  society 
afresh.  It  seems  an  infatuation  in  governments,  that  in 
tranquil  times  they  treat  the  people  with  contempt,  and 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints ;  till,  public  resent- 
ment kindling,  they  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that,  in  their 
eagerness  to  retain  every  thing,  they  have  lost  all. 

The  pretences  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  for  delaying 
this  great  business  are  so  utterly  inconsistent,  that  it  fs 
too  plain  they  are  averse  in  reality  to  its  ever  taking 
place.  Wlien  Mr.  Pitt  is  reminded  that  he  himself,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  recommended  parliamen- 
tary reform,  he  replies,  it  was  necessary  then,  on  account 
of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  nation,  just  emerged  from 
an  unsuccessful  war,  and  filled  with  gloom  and  disquiet. 
But,  unless  the  people  are  libelled,  they  now  are  still 
more  discontented ;  ^vith  this  difference,  that  their  un- 
easiness formerly  arose  from  events  but  remotely  con- 
nected with  unequal  representation ;  but  that  this  is  now 
the  chief  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  absurd,  however, 
to  rest  the  propriety  of  reform  on  any  turn  of  public  af- 
fairs. If  it  be  not  requisite  to  secure  our  freedom,  it  is 
vain  and  useless ;  but  if  it  be  a  proper  means  of  pre- 
serving that  blessing,  the  nation  will  need  it  as  much  in 
peace  as  in  war.  When  we  wish  to  retain  those  habits 
which  we  know  it  were  best  to  relinquish,  we  are  ex- 
tremely ready  to  be  soothed  with  momentary  pretences 
for  delay,  though  they  appear,  on  reflection,  to  be  drawn 
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from  quite  opposite  topics,  and  therefore  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  times  and  seasons. 

A  similar  delusion  is  practised  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  If  the  people  be  tranquil  and  composed,  and 
have  not  caught  the  passion  of  reform,  it  is  impolitic, 
say  the  ministry,  to  disturb  their  minds,  by  agitating  a 
question  that  lies  at  rest :  if  they  are  awakened,  and 
touched  with  a  conviction  of  the  abuse,  we  must  wait, 
say  they,  till  the  ferment  subsides,  and  not  lessen  our 
dignity  by  seeming  to  yield  to  popular  clamour :  if  we 
are  at  peace,  and  commerce  flourishes,  it  is  concluded  we 
cannot  need  any  improvement,  in  circumstances  so  pros- 
perous and  happy :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  war, 
and  our  affairs  imfortunate,  an  amendment  in  the  repre- 
sentation is  dreaded,  as  it  would  seem  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  our  calamities  flowed  from  the  ill  conduct  of 
parliament.  Now,  as  the  nation  must  always  be  in  one 
or  other  of  these  situations,  the  conclusion  is,  the  period 
of  reform  can  never  arrive  at  all. 

This  pretence  for  delay  will  appear  the  more  extraor- 
dinary in  the  British  ministry,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
exploits  they  have  performed  with  the  task  they  decline. 
They  have  found  time  for  involving  us  in  millions  of 
debt ;  for  cementing  a  system  of  corruption  that  reaches 
from  the  cabinet  to  the  cottage ;  for  carrying  havoc  and 
devastation  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  globe ;  for 
accumulating  taxes  which  famish  the  peasant  and  reward 
the  parasite  ;  for  band3dng  the  whole  kingdom  into  fac- 
tions, to  the  ruin  of  all  virtue  and  public  spirit ;  for  the 
completion  of  these  achievements  they  have  suffered  no 
opportunity  to  escape  them.  Elementary  treatises  on 
time  mention  various  arrangements  and  divisions,  but 
none  have  ever  touched  on  the  chronology  of  statesmen. 
These  are  a  generation  who  measure  their  time  not  so 
much  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  as  by  the  revolutions 
of  power.  There  are  two  aeras  particularly  marked  in 
their  calendar ;  the  one  the  period  they  are  in  the  mi- 
nistry, and  the  other  when  they  are  out ;  which  have  a 
very  different  effect  on  their  sentiments  and  reasoning. 
Their  course  commences  in  the  character  of  friends  to 
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the  people,  whose  grievances  they  display  in  all  the  co- 
lours of  yariegated  diction.  But,  the  moment  they  step 
over  the  threshold  of  St.  James's,  they  behold  every  thing 
in  a  new  light ;  the  taxes  seem  lessened,  the  people  rise 
from  their  depression,  the  nation  flourishes  in  peace  and 
plenty,  and  every  attempt  at  improvement  is  like  heigh- 
tening the  beauties  of  paradise,  or  mending  the  air  of 
elysium. 


Section  IV. 
On  Theories,  and  the  Rights  of  Man, 

Among  the  many  alarming  sjmiptoms  of  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  dispo- 
sition to  hold  in  contempt  the  Theory  of  liberty  as  false 
and  visionary.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  determination 
never  to  be  deterred  by  an  obnoxious  name  from  an  open 
avowal  of  any  principles  that  appear  useful  and  import- 
ant. Were  the  ridicule  now  cast  on  the  Rights  of  Man 
confined  to  a  mere  phrase,  as  the  title  of  a  book,  it  were 
of  little  consequence ;  but  when  that  is  made  the  pre- 
tence for  deridmg  the  doctrine  itself,  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  alarm. 

To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of  lawful  gov- 
ernment, is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Paine ;  but  was  done 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  men  of  no  less  eminence 
than  Sidney  and  Locke.  It  is  therefore  extremely  dis- 
ingenuous to  impute  the  system  to  Mr.  Paine  as  its 
author.  His  structure  may  be  false  and  erroneous,  but 
the  foundation  was  laid  by  other  hands.  That  there  are 
natural  rights,  or  in  other  words,  a  certain  liberty  which 
men  may  exercise,  independent  of  permission  from  soci- 
ety, can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those  who  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Every  man  must  have  a  nat- 
ural right  to  use  his  limbs  in  what  manner  he  pleases, 
that  is  not  injurious  to  another.  In  like  manner  he 
must  have  a  right  to  worship  God  after  the  mode  he 
thinks  acceptable ;  or  in  other  words,  he  ought  not  to  be 
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compelled  to  consult  any  thing  but  his  own  conscience. 
These  are  a  specimen  of  those  rights  which  may  properly 
be  termed  natural;  for,  as  philosophers  speak  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  matter,  they  cannot  be  increased  or 
diminished.  We  cannot  conceive  the  right  of  using  our 
limbs  to  be  created  by  society,  or  to  be  rendered  more 
complete  by  any  human  agreement  or  compact. 

But,  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this  natu- 
ral liberty  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely  relinquished, 
when  we  become  members  of  society.  It  is  pretended, 
that  the  moment  we  quit  a  state  of  nature,  as  we  have 
given  up  the  control  of  our  actions,  in  return  for  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  law  and  government ;  we  can  never 
appeal  again  to  any  original  principles,  but  must  rest 
content  with  the  advantages  that  are  secured  by  the 
terms  of  the  society.  These  are  the  views  which  distin- 
guish the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Biurke,  an  author 
whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given  a 
vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets,  which  from  any 
other  pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible. 
In  the  field  of  reason  the  encounter  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult, but  who  can  withstand  the  fascination  and  magic 
of  his  eloquence  ?  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are 
immense.  His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under 
tribiite,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the 
creation  and  every  walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the 
Queen  of  France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  composi- 
tion ;  so  select  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with  tender- 
ness, and  so  rich  with  colours  "  dipt  in  heaven,"  that  he 
who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may  have  merit  as  a 
reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste  and 
sensibility.  His  imagination  is,  in  truth,  only  too  pro- 
lific :  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments, 
and  starts,  like  Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own 
creation. 

His  intellectual  views  in  general,  however,  are  wide 
and  variegated,  rather  than  distinct ;  and  the  light  he 
has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution  in  particular,  resem- 
bles the  coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind 
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of  mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
but  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use. 

A  book  has  lately  been  published,  under  the  title  of 
**  Happiness  and  Rights,"  written  by  Mr.  Hey,  a  respect- 
able member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whose 
professed  object  is,  with  Mr.  Burke,  to  overturn  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  rights.  The  few  remarks  I  may  make 
upon  it  are  less  on  account  of  any  merit  in  the  work 
itself,  than  on  account  of  its  author,  who,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  considerable  standing  in  the  most  liberal  of  our 
universities,  may  be  presumed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
that  learned  body.  The  chief  difference  between  his 
theory  and  Mr.  Burke's,  seems  to  be  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  rights  that  can  be  denominated  natural, 
which  Mr.  Burke  only  supposes  resigned  on  the  forma- 
tion of  political  society.  The  rights,  says  Mr.  Hey,  /  can 
conjecture  (for  ii  is  but  a  conjecture)  to  helmg  to  me 
OB  a  mere  many  are  so  uncertain,  and  comparatively  so 
unimportant,  while  the  rights  I  feel  myself  possessed  of 
in  civil  society  are  so  great,  so  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  so  Toell  defined,  that  I  am  str(mgly  inclined  to 
consider  society  as  creating  or  giving  my  rights,  rather 
than  recognizing  and  securing  what  I  could  have  claimed 
if  I  had  lived  in  an  unconnected  state,  (p.  137.) 

As  government  implies  restraint,  it  is  plain  a  portion 
of  our  freedom  is  given  up  by  entering  into  it ;  the  only 
question  can  then  be,  how  far  this  resignation  extends, 
whether  to  a  part,  or  to  the  whole  ?  This  point  may, 
perhaps,  be  determined  by  the  following  reflections  : — 

1.  The  advantages  that  civil  power  can  procure  to  a 
community,  are  partial.  A  small  part,  in  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  man,  can  fall  witlun  its  influence.  Al- 
lowuig  it  to  be  a  rational  institution,  it  must  have  that 
end  in  view  which  a  reasonable  man  would  propose  by 
appointing  it ;  nor  can  it  imply  any  greater  sacrifice  than 
is  strictly  necessary  to  its  attainment.  But  on  what  ac- 
count is  it  requisite  to  unite  in  political  society  ?  Plainly 
to  guard  against  the  injury  of  others ;  for,  were  there  no 
injustice  among  mankind,no  protection  would  be  needed; 
no  public  force  necessary ;  every  man  might  be  left  with- 


out restraint  or  control.  The  attainment  of  all  possible 
good,  then,  is  not  the  purpose  of  laws,  but  to  secure  us 
from  external  injury  and  violence ;  and  as  the  means 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  end,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that,  by  submitting  to  civil  power,  with  a  view  to  some 
particular  benefits,  we  should  be  understood  to  hold  all 
our  advantages  dependent  upon  that  authority.  Civil 
restraints  imply  nothing  more  than  a  surrender  of  our 
liberty  in  some  points,  in  order  to  maintain  it  undis- 
turbed in  others  of  more  importance.  Thus  we  give  up 
the  liberty  by  repelling  force  by  force,  in  return  for  a 
more  equal  administration  of  justice  than  private  resent- 
ment would  permit.  But  there  are  some  rights  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  yielded  up  to  human  au- 
thority, because  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  every 
benefit  its  appointment  can  procure.  The  free  use  of 
our  faculties  in  distinguishing  truth  fit)m  falsehood,  the 
exertion'  of  corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others,  the 
choice  of  a  religion  and  worship,  are  branches  of  natural 
freedom  which  no  government  can  justly  alter  or  dimm- 
ish, because  their  restrain  cannot  conduce  to  that  security 
which  b  its  proper  object.  Government,  like  every  other 
contrivance,  has  a  specific  end ;  it  implies  the  resignation 
of  just  as  much  liberty  as  is  needfrd  to  attain  it ;  what- 
ever is  demanded  more  is  superfluous,  a  species  of  ty- 
ranny which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  withdrawing  it 
The  relation  of  master  and  servant,  of  pupil  and  instruc- 
tor, of  the  respective  members  of  a  family  to  their  head, 
all  include  some  restraint,  some  abridgment  of  natural 
liberty.  But  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
surrender  is  total ;  and  why  should  this  be  supposed  to 
take  place  in  political  society,  which  is  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life?  this  would  be  to  render  the  foun- 
dation infinitely  broader  than  the  superstructure. 

2.  From  the  notion  that  political  society  precludes  an 
appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest  absurdities  must 
ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it  is  improper  to  say  of  any 
admmistration,  that  it  is  despotic  or  oppressive,  unless  it 
has  receded  from  its  first  form  and  model  Civil  power 
can  never  exceed  its  limits,  until  it  deviates  into  a  new 
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track.    For,  If  every  portion  of  natural  freedom  be  given 
up  by  yielding  to  civil  authority,  we  can  never  claim  any 
other  liberties  than  those  precise  ones  which  were  ascer- 
tained in  its  first  formation.     The  vassals  of  despotism 
may  complain,  perhaps,  of  the  hardships  which  they 
suffer,  but,  unless  it  appear  they  are  of  a  new  kind^  no 
injury  is  done  them,  for  no  right  is  violated.    Rights  are 
either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  first  cannot  be  pleaded 
after  they  are  relinquished,  and  the  second  cannot  be 
impaired  but  by  a  departure  from  ancient  precedents. 
If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  live  under  the 
dominion  of  a  prince,  who,  like  the  monarchs  of  Persia, 
could  murder  his  subjects  at  will,  he  may  be  unhappy, 
but  cannot  complain ;  for,  on  Mr.  Hey's  theory,  he  never 
had  any  rights  but  what  were  created  by  society,  and  on 
Mr.  Burke  s  he  has  for  ever  relinquished  them.     The 
claims  of  nature  being  set  aside,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  government  despotic  from  the  beginning,  his  misery 
inyolves  no  injustice,  and  admits  of  no  remedy.      It 
requires  little  discernment  to  see  that  this  theory  rivets 
the  chains  of  despotism,  and  shuts  out  from  the  political 
world  the  smallest  glimpse  of  emancipation  or  improve- 
ment.    Its  language  is,  he  that  is  a  slave,  let  him  be  a 
slave  still. 

3.  It  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  followers  to 
ascertain  the  time  when  natural  rights  are  relinquished. 
Mr.  Hey  is  content  with  tracing  their  existence  to  soci- 
ety, while  Mr.  Burke,  the  more  moderate  of  the  two, 
adinitting  their  foundation  in  nature,  only  contends  that 
regular  government  absorbs  and  swallows  them  up,  be- 
stowing artificial  advantages  in  exchange.  But,  at  what 
period,  it  may  be  inquired,  shall  we  date  this  wonderfril 
revolution  in  the  social  condition  of  man  ?  If  we  say  it 
was  as  early  as  the  first  dawn  of  society,  natural  liberty 
had  never  any  existence  at  all,  since  there  are  no  traces, 
even  in  tradition,  of  a  period  \^  hen  men  were  utterly  un- 
connected with  each  other.  If  we  say  this  complete 
surrender  took  place  with  the  first  rudiments  of  law  and 
government  in  every  particular  community,  on  what 
principle  were   subsequent  improvements  introduced? 


Mr  Burke  is  fond  of  resting  our  liberties  on  Magna 
Ch^a  and  the  BiU  of  Rights ;  but  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber that,  as  they  do  not  carry  us  to  the  commencement 
of  our  government,  which  was  established  ages  before, 
our  forefathers  had  long  ago  resigned  their  natural  liberty. 
If  those  famous  stipulations  only  recognised  such  privi- 
leges as  were  in  force  before,  they  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  foundations  of  our  constitution  ;  but,  it 
they  formed  an  <^a  in  the  annals  of  freedom,  they  must 
have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  those  natural  rights 
which  Mr.  Burke  ridicules  and  explodes.     When  our 
ancestors  made  those  demands,  it  is  evident  they  did 
not  suppose  an  appeal  to  the  rights  of  nature  preclu- 
ded     Every  step  a  civilized  nation  can  take  towards  a 
more  equal  administration,  is  either  an  assertion  of  its 
natural  Uberty,  or  a  criminal  encroachment  on  just  au- 
thority.    The  influence  of  government  on  the  stock  ot 
natural   rights  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  manu- 
factory on  the  rude  produce  ;    it  adds  nothing   to  its 
quantity,  but  only  qualifies  and  fits  it  for  use.     Pohtical 
arramrement  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion  as  it 
enabks  us  to  exert  our  natural  liberty  to  the  greatest 
advantaore ;  if  it  is  diverted  to  any  other  purpose,  it  is 
made  the  instrument   of   gratifying   the  passions  of  a 
few,  or  imposes   greater  restraint   than  its  object  pre- 
scribes; it  degenerates  into  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  greatest  objection  to  these  principles  is  theur  per- 
spicuity, which  makes  them  ill  relished  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  hide  the  nature  of  government  from  vul- 
gar eyes,  and  induce  a  persuasion,  that  it  is  a  secret 
which  can  only  be  unfolded  to  the  initiaied  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  great  Hieropkant  andrevealer 
of  the  mysteries.  A  mystery  and  a  trick  are  generaUy 
two  sides  of  the  same  object,  according  as  it  is  turned  to 

the  view  of  the  beholder.  , ,  .    ^  „  .    n      j 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  his  followers,  is  found- 
ed on  the  natural  equality  of  mankind ;  for  as  no  man 
can  have  any  natmal  or  inherent  right  to  rule  any  more 
than  another,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  claim  to  do- 
minion, wherever  it  is  lodged,  must  be  ultimately  referred 
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back  to  the  explicit  or  implied  consent  of  the  people. 
Whatever  source  of  civil  authority  is  assigned  different 
from  this,  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  mere  force* 
But  as  the  natural  equality  of  one  generation  is  the  same 
with  that  of  another,  the  people  have  always  the  same 
right  to  new  model  their  government,  and  set  aside  their 
nUers.     This  right,  like  every  other,  may  be   exerted 
capriciously  and  absurdly ;  but  no   human  power  can 
have  any  pretensions  to  intercept  its  exercise.     For  civil 
rulers  cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  claims  that 
are  co-extended  with  those  of  the  people,  nor  as  forming 
a  party  separate  from  the  nation.     They  are  appointed 
by  the  community  to  execute  its  will,  not  to  oppose  it ;  to 
manage  the  public,  not  to  pursue  any  private  or  particu' 
lar  interests.     Are  all  the  existing  authorities  in  a  state 
to  lie  then,  it  may  be  said,  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace, 
liable  to  be  dissipated  by  the  first  breath  of  public  dis- 
content ?    By  no  means ;  they  are  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  as  interpreters  of  the  public  will.     Till  they  are 
set  aside  by  the  imequivocal  voice  of  the  people,  they 
are  a  law  to  every  member  of  the  commimity.     To  resist 
them  is  rebellion ;  and  for  any  particular  set  of  men  to 
attempt  their  subversion  by  force,  is  a  heinous  crime,  as 
they  represent  and  embody  the  collective  majesty  of  the 
state.     They  are  the  exponents,  to  use  the  language  of 
algebra,  of  the  precise  quantity  of  liberty   the   people 
have  thought  fit  to  legalize  and  secure.     But  though 
they  are  a  law  to  every  member  of  the  society,  sepa- 
rately considered,  they  cannot  bind  the  society  itself  or 
prevent  it,  when  it  shall  think  proper,  from  forming  an 
entire  new  arrangement ;  a  right  that  no  compact  can 
alienate  or  diminish,  and  which  has  been   exerted  as 
often  as  a  free  government  has  been  formed.     On  this 
account,  in  resolving  the  right  of  dominion  into  compact, 
Mr.  Locke  appears  to  me  somewhat  inconsistent,  or  he 
has  expressed  himself  with  less  clearness  and  accuracy 
than  was  usual  with  that  great  philosopher.     There  must 
have  been  a  previous  right  to  insist  on  stipulations  in 
those  who  formed  them "  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 


one  race  of  men  is  not  as  competent  to  that  purpose  as 
another. 

With  the  enemies  of  freedom,  it  is  a  usual  artifice  to 
represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  a  licence  to 
anarchy  and  disorder.  But  the  tracing  up  civil  power  to 
that  source  will  not  diminish  our  obligation  to  obey ;  it 
only  explains  its  reasons,  and  settles  it  on  clear  determi- 
nate principles.  It  turns  blind  submission  into  rational 
obedience,  tempers  the  passion  for  liberty  with  the  love 
of  order,  and  places  mankind  in  a  happy  medium,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  anarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  op- 
pression on  the  other.  It  is  the  polar  star  that  will 
conduct  us  safe  over  the  ocean  of  political  debate  and 
speculation,  the  law  of  laws,  the  legislator  of  legisla- 
tors. 

To  reply  to  all  the  objections  that  have  been  advanced 
against  this  doctrine  would  be  a  useless  task,  and  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  reader ;  but  there  is  one  drawn  from 
the  idea  of  a  majority,  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Hey,  of  which  the  latter  gentleman  is  so  ena- 
moured, that  he  has  spread  it  out  into  a  multitude  of 
pages.  They  assert,  that  the  theory  of  natural  rights  can 
never  be  realised,  because  every  member  of  the  community 
cannot  concur  in  the  choice  of  a  government,  and  the  mi- 
nority being  compelled  to  yield  to  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority, are  under  tyrannical  restraint.  To  this  reasoning  it 
is  a  sufficient  answer,  that,  if  a  number  of  men  act  together 
at  all,  the  necessity  of  being  determined  by  the  sense  of 
the  majority,  in  the  last  resort,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
always  implied.  An  exact  concurrence  of  many  particu- 
lar wills  is  impossible ;  and  therefore,  when  each  taken 
separately  has  precisely  the  same  influence,  there  can  be 
no  hardship  in  suffering  the  result  to  remain  at  issue,  till 
it  is  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. The  idea  of  natural  liberty,  at  least,  is  so  little 
violated  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  what  takes  place  every  day  in  the  smallest  society, 
where  the  necessity  of  being  determined  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  reflected 
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upon.  The  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  mean  not  to 
contend  for  impossibUities.  We  never  hear  of  a  right  to 
flj,  or  to  make  two  and  two  five.  If  the  majority  of  a 
nation  approve  its  government,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  as 
tree  as  the  smallest  association  or  club ;  any  thiim  be- 
yond which  must  be  visionary  and  romantic. 

The  next  objection  Mr.  Hey  insists  upon,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  fnvolous,  turning  on  the  case  of  young 
persons  during  minority.      He  contends,  that  as  some 
ot  these  have  more  sense  than   may  be  found  among 
common  mechanics,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people,  m^ 
taral  right  demands  their  inclinations  to   be  consulted 
m  political  arrangements.     TTere  there  any  method  of 
ascertaining   exactly  the  degree  of  understanding  pos- 
sessed   by  young  persons  during  their  minority,    so  as 
to   distmguish    early  intellects   from   the    less  mature 
there  would    be    some   force   in  the  objection;  in  the' 
present  case,   the  whole   supposition  is  no  more   than 
one   of  those  chimeras  which  this  gentleman   is    ever 
fond  of  combating,  with  the  same  gravity,   and  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  Don  Quixote  his  windmilL 

The  period  of  minority,  it  is  true,  varies  in  different 
countries,  and  is,  perhaps,  best  determined  every  where 
by  ancient  custom  and  habit.     An  early  maturity  may 
confer  on  sixteen  more  sagacity  than  is  sometimes  found 
at  sixty ;  but  what  then  ?  A  wise  government,  having 
for  Its  object  human  nature  at  large,  will  be  adaptecL 
not  to  its  accidental  deviations,  but  to  its  usual  aspects 
and   appearances.      For   an   answer   to    his   argument 
agamst   natural   rights,    drawn   from  the  exclusion   of 
women  from  political  power,  I  beg   leave  to  refer  the 
author  to  the  ingenious  Miss  Wolstencroft,  the  eloquent 
patroness  of  female  claims;  unless,  perhaps,  every  other 
empire   may  appear  mean  in  the  estimation  of  those, 
who   possess,  with  an  uncontrolled  authority,  the  em- 
pire of  the  heart. 

"The  situation,"  says  Mr.  Hey  (p.  137)  "in  which 
any  man  finds  himself  placed,  when  he  arrives  at  the 
power  of  reflecting,  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of 
a  vast  train  of  events,  extending  backwards,  hundreds 


or  thousands  of  years,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  and  totally 
baffling  all  the  attempts  at  comprehension  by  human 
faculties." 

From  hence  he  concludes,  "  all  inquiry  into  the  rights 
of  man  should  be  forborne.  What  rights  this  Being 
(God)  may  have  possibly  intended  that  I  might  claim 
from  beings  like  myself,  if  he  had  thought  proper  that 
I  had  lived  amongst  them  in  an  unconnected  state,  that 
is  to  say,  what  are  the  rights  of  a  mere  man^  appears 
a  question  involved  in  such  obscurity,  that  I  cannot 
trace  even  any  indication  of  that  Being  having  intended 
me  to  inquire  into  it." 

If  any  thing  be  intended  by  these  observations,  it 
is,  that  we  ought  never  to  attempt  to  ameliorate  our 
condition,  till  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  causes. 
But  as  the  subjects  of  the  worst  government  are,  proba- 
bly, as  ignorant  of  the  train  of  events  for  some  thousands 
of  years  back,  as  those  who  enjay  the  best,  they  are  to 
rest  contented,  it  seems,  until  they  can  clear  up  that 
obscurity,  and  inquire  no  farther. 

It  would  seem  strange  to  presume  an  inference  good, 
from  not  knowing  how  we  arrived  at  it.  Yet  this  seems 
as  reasonable  as  to  suppose  the  political  circumstances  of 
a  people  fit  and  proper,  on  account  of  our  inability  to 
trace  the  causes  that  produced  them.  To  know  the 
source  of  an  eidl,  is  only  of  consequence,  as  it  may  chance 
to  conduct  us  to  the  remedy.  But  the  whole  paragraph 
I  have  quoted  betrays  the  utmost  perplexity  of  thought ; 
confounding  the  civil  condition  of  individuals  with  tho 
political  institution  of  a  society.  The  former  will  be  in- 
finitely various  in  the  same  community,  arising  from  the 
different  character,  temper,  and  success  of  its  members : 
the  latter  unites  and  pervades  the  whole,  nor  can  any 
abuses  attach  to  it  but  what  may  be  displayed  and  reme- 
died. 

It  is  perfectly  disingenuous  in  this  author  to  represent 
his  adversaries  as  desirous  of  committing  the  business  of 
legislation  indiscriminately  to  the  meanest  of  mankind.* 

♦*'A  man  whose  hands  and  ideas  have  been  usefully  confined  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  to  the  labour  and  management  of  a  fdrm,  or  tho 
VOL  IV.  H 
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He  well  knows  the  wildest  democratical  writer  contends 
for  nothing  more  than  popular  government  by  represen- 
tation. If  the  labouring  part  of  the  people  are  not  com- 
petent to  choose  legislators,  the  English  constitution  is 
essentially  wrong ;  especially  in  its  present  state,  where 
the  importance  of  each  yote  is  enhanced  by  the  paucity 
of  the  electors. 

After  the  many  examples  of  misrepresentation  which 
this  author  has  furnished,  his  declamations  on  the  level- 
ling system  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  An  equality 
of  rights  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  utmost  dispro- 
portion between  the  objects  to  which  they  extend.  A 
peasant  may  have  the  same  right  to  the  exertion  of  his 
mculties  with  a  Newton ;  but  this  will  not  fill  up  the 
vast  chasm  that  separates  them. 

The  ministry  will  feel  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hey, 
for  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  reform  to  a  far  distant 
period, — a  period  so  remote,  that  they  may  hope,  before 
it  is  completed,  their  names  and  their  actions  will  be 
buried  in  friendly  oblivion.  He  indulges  a  faint  expec- 
tation, he  tells  us,  that  the  practice  of  governments  may 
be  improved  in  ttco  or  three  thousand  years. 

A  smaller  edition  of  this  work  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, considerably  abridged,  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
who,  it  may  be  feared,  will  be  very  little  benefited  by 
its  perusal.  Genius  may  dazzle,  eloquence  may  per- 
suade, reason  may  convince ;  but  to  render  popular,  cold 
and  comfortless  sophistry,  unaided  by  those  powers,  is  a 
hopeless  attempt. 

1  have  trespassed,  I  am  afraid,  too  far  on  the  patience 
of  my  readers,  in  attempting  to  expose  the  fallacies  by 
which  the  followers  of  Mr.  Burke  perplex  the  under- 
standing, and  endeavour  to  hide  in  obscurity  the  true 

constrnction  of  a  wall,  or  piece  of  cloth,  does  iudeed,  in  one  respect, 
appear  snperior  to  an  infant  three  months  old.  i  he  man  could  make 
a  law  of  some  sort  or  other ;  the  infant  could  not.  The  man  could,  in 
any  particular  circuuistances  of  a  nation,  say  those  words,  We  will 
go  to  war.  or  we  will  not  go  to  war  ,  tlie  infant  could  not.  But  the 
difference  between  them  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  any  useful  re- 
ality. The  man  is  totally  anquaMed  lo  judge  what  ought  to  be  enacted 
fbrlaws.''    Hey,  p.  31. 


sources  of  political  power.     Were  there  indeed  any  im- 
propriety in  laying  them  open,  the  blame  would  not  fall 
on  the  friends  of  freedom,  but  on  the  provocation  afforded 
by  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  its  enemies.      If 
princely  power  had  never  been  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  attributes  of  the  divinity  by  Filmer,   it  had  pro- 
bably never  been  sunk  as  low  as  popular  acquiescence 
by  Locke.     The  confused  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppres- 
sion which  ran  through  the  feudal   system,   prevented 
the  theory  of  government  from  being  closely  inspected  : 
particular  rights  were  secured;  but  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  their  rulers  was  never  explained  on  its  just 
principles,  till  the  transfer  of  superstition  to  civil  power 
shocked  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  awakened 
their  inquiries.     They  drew  aside  the  veil,  and  where 
^ey  were  taught  to  expect  a  mystery,  they  discerned  a 
fraud.     There  is,  however,  no  room  to  apprehend  any 
evil  from  political  investigation,  that  will  not  be  greatly 
overbalanced  by  its  advantages.     For,  besides  that  truth 
IS  alwavs  beneficial,  tame  submission  to  usurped  power 
has  hitherto  been  the  malady  of  human  nature.     The 
dispersed  situation  of  mankind,  their  indolence  and  in- 
attention, and  the  opposition  of  their  passions  and  inte- 
rests, are  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult  for  them  to  combine   in   resisting  tyranny  with 
success.     In  the  field  of  government,  as  in  that  of  the 
world,  the  tares  of  despotism  were  sown  while  mm  slept! 
The  necessity  of  regular  government,  under  some  form 
or  other,  is  so  pressing,  that  the  evil  of  anarchy  is  of 
short  duration.     Rapid,  violent,  destructive  in  its  course. 
It  is  an  inimdation  which,  fed    by  no  constant  spring, 
soon  dries  up  and  disappears.     The  misfortune  on  these 
occasions  is,  that  the  people,  for  want  of  understanding 
the  principles  of  liberty,  seldom  reach  the  true  source  of 
their  misery ;  but,  after  committing  a  thousand  barbari- 
ties only  change  their  masters,  when  they  should  change 
their  system. 
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Section  V. 

On  Dissenters. 

Op  that  foul  torrent  of  insult  and  abuse,  which  it  has 
lately  been  the  lot  of  the  friends  of  liberty  to  sustain,  a 
larger  portion  hath  fallen  to  the  share  of  dissenters  than 
any  other  description  of  men.     Their  sentiments  have 
been  misrepresented,  their  loyalty  suspected,  and  their 
most  iUustrious  characters  held  up  to  dension  and  con- 
tempt.    The  ashes  of  the  dead  have  been  as  little  spared 
as  the  merit  of  the  Uving ;  and  the  same  breath  that  has 
attempted  to  depreciate   the   talents  and  virtues  of  a 
Priestley,  is  employed  to  blacken  the  memory  of  a  Price. 
The  effusions  of  a  distempered  loyalty  are  mingled  with 
execrations  on  that  unfortunate  sect ;  as  if  the  attach- 
ment to  the  king  were  to  be  measured  by  the  hatred  to 
dissenters.    Without  any  shadow  of  criminaUty,  they  are 
doomed  to  sustain  perpetual  insult  and  reproach;  their 
repose  disturbed,  and  their  lives  threatened  and  endan- 
•rered.     If  dissent  be,  in  truth,  a  crime  of  such  magni- 
tude that  it  must  not  be  tolerated,  let  there  be  at  least  a 
punishment  prescribed   by  law,   that  they   may  know 
what  they  have  to  expect,  and  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enraged  and  deluded  populace.     It  is  natural  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  extreme  virulence  against  a  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community,  who  are  distinguished 
from  others  only  by  embracing  a  different  form  and  sys- 
tem of  worship.  .       .„  i     ji    i. 

In  the  practice  of  the  moral  vurtues,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied,  that  they  are  at  least  as  exemplary  as  their 
neighbours ;  while,  in  the  more  immediate  duties  of  re- 
ligion, if  there  be  any  distinction,  it  lies  in  their  carry- 
ing to  a  greater  height,  sentiments  of  seriousness  and 
devotion.  The  nature  of  their  public  conduct  will  best 
appear  from  a  rapid  survey  of  some  of  those  great  politi- 
cal events  in  which  it  has  had  room  to  display  itself; 
¥here,  though  our  history  has  been  ransacked  to  supply 
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invective,  it  will  be  seen,  their  merits  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  errors  they  may  have  committed.  Their 
zeal  in  opposing  Charles  I.  has  been  an  eternal  theme  of 
reproach ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  when  that 
resistance  first  took  place,  the  parliament  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  churchmen,  and  was  fully  justified  in  its 
opposition,  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  Had 
the  pretensions  of  Charles  been  patiently  acquiesced  m, 
our  government  had  long  ago  been  despotic. 

What  medium  might  have  been  found  between  tame 
submission  and  open  hostUity,  and  whether  matters  were 
not  afterwards  pushed  to  an  extremity  against  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine,  nor  does 
it  concern  the  vindication  of  dissenters.     For  long  beiore 
the  final  catastrophe  which  issued  in  the  kings  deatl^ 
the  favourable  intentions  of  parliament  were  overruled 
by  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell ;  the  parbament  itself 
oppressed  by  his  arms,  and  the  influence  both  of  church- 
men and  dissenters  bent  under  military  usurpation.    The 
execution  of  Charles  was  the  deed  of  a  faction,  con- 
demned by  the  great  body  of  the  puritans  as  a  criminal 
severity.     But  whatever  blame  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  incurred  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  Charles, 
the  merit  of  restoring  monarchy  in  his  son  was  all  their 
own.    The  entire  force  of  the  empire  was  in  their  hands  ; 
Monk  himself  of  their  party ;  the  parliament,  the  army, 
all  puritans ;  yet  were  they  disinterested  enough  to  call 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  yield  the  reins  into  his  hands, 
with  no  other  stipulation  than  that  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  he  violated  with  a  baseness  and  ingrati- 
tude peculiar  to  his  character.     All  the  return  he  made 
them  for  the  recovery  of  his  power,  consisted  in  depnv- 
ing  two  thousand  of  their  ministers,  and  involving  the 
whole  body  in  a  persecution,  by  which  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  imprisonment 
and  want.     But  their  patriotism  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
these  injuries.    When,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Chiles 
the  Second's  reign,  the  character  of  his  successor  inspired 
a  dread  of  the  establishment  of  popery,  to  avert  that  evil 
they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  an  exclusion  from  all  places 
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of  emolument  ana  trust ;  an  extraorfinarr  instance  of 

Z^r^T-    ^^*°  ''^''  ^^  Second  b^an  to  Zlay 
arbitrary  views,  dissenters  were  among  the  first  to  take 

wWrh  tV;r  °J  J  'l.'«PenM"g  power.     The  zeafwith 

which  they  cooperated  in  bringing  about  the  revolution 
the  ardour  with  which  they  havt  always  espous^  i^ 
prmcjples,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  proof,  and  cS 

S't  o^the1,T\''"'l'"«  ^^'^  «°"'^'  ^■'•'  ^ 
^inJ-  ;  !  ^^^  ''^'^''^  P"*^  The  latter  main- 
tained, m  Its  utmos  extent,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance;  were  incessantly  eng^e^S 
T^^^  to  overturn  the  revolution;  and  affir^mfd  the 

inerof  1  P  "  r"A*°  ^^  "^""='^°*  «"">  indisputable 
tenet  of  the  Enghsh  Church.    Whoever  wishes  to  ascer- 

tne  reign  of  King  Wilham,  may  see  them  displayed  at 
large  m  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times.      ^  ^ 

Ihe  attachment  of  dissenters  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
was  signalized  m  a  manner  too  remarkable  to  be  soon 
fo^otten  In  the  rebellions  of  fifteen  and  for^-fivT 
Aey  ventured  on  a  breach  of  the  law,  by  raising  aid 
officering  regiments  out  of  their  own  body;  for  which 
the  parliament  were  reduced  to  the  awkw/rd  expedient 
of  passing  an  act  of  indemnity.     This  short  ske'ch  of 

loyalty  beyond  suspicion,  so  may  it  well  augment  our 
surprise  at  the  extreme  obloquy  and  reproach  ffwhich 
they  are  treated.     Mr.  Hume,  a  competent  judge,  if  ever 

ftom  being  partial  to  dissenters,  candidly  confesses  that 
to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
*l,rit  '■«¥o"s  opinions  of  dissenters  are  so  various 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  point  in  which  they  are  agreed 
Sn'"  Tf '"!  *t  "Shts  of  conscience  against  ^l 
fS?  fo»tfol  ana  authority.  Prom  the  time  Sf  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  under  whom  they  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, their  views  of  religious  Uberty  have  gradual^ 
«tended  commencmg  at  first  with  a  disapprobation  of 
certam  ntes  and  ceremonies,  the  remains  of  papal  super- 
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stition.  Their  total  separation  from  tlie  church  did  not 
take  place  for  more  than  a  century  after ;  till,  aespairing 
of  seeing  it  erected  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  heing 
morever  persecuted  for  their  difference  of  sentiment,  they 
were  compelled  at  last,  reluctantly  to  withdraw.  Having 
been  thus  directed  by  a  train  of  events  into  the  right 
path,  they  pushed  their  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  and  began  to  discern  the  impropriety  of  all 
religious  establishments  whatever,  a  sentiment  in  which 
they  are  now  nearly  united.  On  this  very  account,  how- 
ever, of  all  men  they  are  least  likely  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  society ;  for  they  claim  no  other  liberty  than  what 
they  wish  the  whole  human  race  to  possess,  that  of  de- 
ciding on  every  question  where  conscience  is  concerned. 
It  is  sufferance  they  plead  for,  not  establishment ;  pro- 
tection, not  splendour.  A  disposition  to  impose  tneir 
rehgion  on  others  cannot  be  suspected  in  men,  whose 
distinguishing  religious  tenet  is  the  disavowal  of  all 
human  authority. 

Their  opinion  respecting  establishments  is  founded 
upon  reasons  which  appear  to  them  weighty  and  solid. 
They  have  remarked,  that  in  the  three  first  and  purest 
ages  of  religion,  the  church  was  a  stranger  to  any 
alliance  with  temporal  powers;  that  far  from  needing 
their  aid,  Christianity  never  flourished  so  much  as  while 
they  were  combined  to  suppress  it ;  and  that  the  protec- 
tion of  Constantine,  though  well  intended,  diminished 
its  purity  more  than  it  added  to  its  splendour. 

The  only  pretence  for  uniting  Christianity  with  civil 
government,  is  the  support  it  yields  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  But  this  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  it,  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree,  without  an  estab- 
lishment as  with  it.  Religion,  if  it  has  any  power, 
operates  on  the  conscience  of  men.  Resting  solely  on  the 
belief  of  invisible  realities,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
good  and  evil  of  eternity,  it  can  derive  no  additional 
weight  or  solemnity  from  human  sanctions ;  but  will  ap- 
pear to  the  most  advantage  upon  haUowed  ground, 
remote  from  the  noise  and  tumults  of  worldly  policy. 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  a  dissenter,  who  believes  in  £- 
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Tine  rcTelation,  does  not  feel  the  same  moral  restraints, 
as  if  he  had  received  his  religion  from  the  hands  of  par- 
liament ?  Human  laws  may  debase  Christianity,  hut  can 
never  improve  it ;  and,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  its 
evidence,  they  can  add  nothing  to  its  force. 

Happy  had  it  been,  however,  had  civil  establishments 
of  religion  been  useless  only,  instead  of  being  productive 
of  the  greatest  evils.     But,  when  Christianity  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  it  is  requisite  to  give  the  preference  to 
some  particular  system;  and,  as  the  magistrate  is  no 
better  judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  chances  are  as 
great  of  hTs  lending  his  sanction  to  the  false  as  to  the 
true.     Splendour  and  emolument  must  likewise  be  m 
some  degree  attached  to  the  national  church  :  which  are 
a  strong  inducement  to  its  ministers  to  defend  it,  be  it 
ever  so  remote  from  the  truth.    Thus  error  becomes  per- 
manent, and  that  set  of  opinions  which  happens  to  pre- 
vail  when  the   establishment   is  formed,  continues,  in 
spite  of  superior  light  and  improvement,  to  be  handed 
down  without  alteration  from  age  to  age.     Hence  the 
disagreement  between  the  pubUc  creed  of  the  church 
and  the  private  sentiments  of  its  ministers ;  an  evil  grow- 
ing out  of  the  very  nature  of  an  hierarchy,  and  not  likely 
to  be  remedied   before  it  brings  the  clerical  character 
into  the  utmost  contempt.     Hence  the  rapid  spread  of 
infidelity  in   various  parts   of  Europe ;  a  natural  and 
never-failing  consequence  of  the  corrupt  alliance  between 
church  and  "state.     Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall 
perceive  the  depression  of  religion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  hierarchy.    In  France,  where  the  estab- 
lishment had  attained  the  utmost  splendour,  piety  had 
utterly  decayed;   in  England,  w^Jere   the   hierarchy  is 
less  splendid,  more  remains  of  the  latter ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, whose  national  church  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the 
world,  a  greater  sense  of  religion  appears  among  the  in- 
habitants than  in  either  of  the  former.     It  must  like- 
wise be  plain  to  every  observer,  that  piety  flourishes 
much  more  among  dissenters,  than  among  the  members 
of  any  establishment  whatever.     This  progress  of  things 
is  so  natural,  that  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  in  any 
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country,  to  render  the  thinting  part  of  the  people  infi- 
deKt  a  splendid  establishment.  It  will  always  ulti- 
mately debase  the  clerical  character,  and  perpet^te, 
both  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  every  error  and  abuse. 

Turn  a  christian  society  into  an  established  church, 
..ndTis  no  longer  a  voluntary  assembly  for  the  worship 
o?  God     U  is  ^powerful  corporation,  full  of  such  senti- 
ments aU  passions  as  usually  distinguish  those  bodies; 
riead  of  Lnovation,  an  attachment  to  abuses,  a  pro- 
T>ensitv  to  tyranny  and  oppression.     Hence  the  convul- 
STha?  accompany  religious  reform,  where  the  tru^ 
erf  tL  oL^^^   in  question  is  little  regarded,  amidst  the 
im  thL  is  felt  fo?  the  spl-dour,  opulence^^^^^^^ 
which  thev  are  the  means  of  supporting.  To  this  alliance 
Tf  cWiJnity  with  civil  power  it  is  owing  that  -f - 
astical  history'  presents  a  chaos  of  cnmes ;  ^d^at  the 
progress  of  reUgious  opinions,  which,  left  to  itselt,  nan 
been  calm  and  silent,  may  be  traced  in  Wood. 

Among  the  evils  attending  the  alliance  of  church  and 
stite  it  is  not  the  least,  that  it  begets  a  notion  of  their 
'ilt'ests  having  some  kind  of  inseparable,  ^-gh  -ys- 
^Prious  connexion ;  so  that  they  who  are  dissatished  witn 
Tormu^  be  enemies  to  theW  Our  veiy  l^gu^e 
is  tinctured  with  this  delusion,  m  which  church  and  kmg 
L  blended  together  with  an  arrogance  that  seems  coped 
from  Cardinal  Wolsey  s  E^o  et  rex  rr^us,  I  and  my  king , 
^Tf  the  establishment  were  of  more  consequence  thau 
the  sovereign  who  represents  the  elective  majesty  o^^ 
state.    Let  the  interference  of  civil  power  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  animosity  of  sects  will  subside  for  want   of 
materials  to  inflame  it;  nor  will  any  man  ^-^^)^ 
neighbour  for  being  of  a  difl-erent  ^e^gjon,  jre  than^^^ 
being  of  a  different  complexion  from  himself.  The  prac- 
tiTof  toleration,  it  is  true,  has  much  abated  the  violence 
of  those  convulsions  which,  for  more  than  a  century  from 
the  beeinning  of  the  reformation,  shook  Europe  to  its 
bate    but  the  source  and  spring  of  intolerance  is  by  n^ 
^^ns  exhausted.     The  steam   from  that  mfemal  p^ 
wm  issue  through  the  crevices,  until  they  are  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  all  human  establishments. 
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The  alliance  between  church  and  state  is,  in  a  political 
point  of  vierv,  extremely  suspicious,  and  much  hettef 
fitted  to  the  genius  of  an  arbitrary  than  a  free  govern- 
ment. To  the  former  it  may  yield  a  powerful  support  ; 
to  the  latter  it  must  ever  prove  dangerous.  The  spiritual 
submission  it  exacts  is  unfavourable  to  mental  vigour, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the 
encroachments  of  civil  authority.  This  is  so  correspon- 
dent with  facts^  that  the  epithet  high  church,  when 
applied  to  politics,  is  familiarly  used  in  our  language 
to  convey  the  notion  of  arbitrary  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  far  as  submission  to  civil  magistrates  is  a  branch 
of  moral  virtue,  Christianity  will,  under  every  form,  be 
sure  to  enforce  it ;  for,  among  the  various  sects  and  par- 
ties into  which  its  profession  is  divided,  there  subsists 
an  entire  agreement  respecting  the  moral  duties  it  pre- 
scribes. To  select,  therefore,  and  endow  a  pariiculai 
order  of  clergy  to  teach  the  duties  of  submission,  is  use- 
less as  a  mean  to  secure  the  peace  of  a  society,  though 
well  fitted  to  produce  a  slavish  subjection.  Ministers  of 
that  description,  considering  themselves  as  allies  of  the 
state,  yet  having  no  civil  department,  will  be  disposed, 
on  all  occasions,  to  strike  in  with  the  current  of  the 
court ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  cQnfine  the  obligation  to 
obedience  within  any  just  and  reasonable  bounds.  They 
will  insensibly  become  an  army  of  spiritual  janizaries. 
Depending,  as  they  every  where  must,  upon  the  sove- 
reign, his  prerogative  can  never  be  exalted  too  high  for 
their  emolument,  nor  can  any  better  instruments  be 
contrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  arbitrary  designs. 
Their  compact  and  united  form,  composing  a  chain  of 
various  links  which  hangs  suspended  from  the  throne, 
admirably  fits  them  for  conveying  the  impression  that 
may  soothe,  inflame,  or  mislead  the  people. 

These  are  the  evils  which,  in  my  opinion,  attach  to 
civil  establishments  of  Christianity.  They  are,  indeed, 
often  mitigated  by  the  virtue  of  their  members ;  and 
among  the  English  clergy  in  particular,  as  splendid  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  talents  might  be  produced  as  any 
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which  the  annals  of  human  nature  can  afford ;  but  in 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  men,  we  must  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  the  greater  part  are  moulded  by  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  wish  to  see  the  true  spirit  of  an 
hierarchy,  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  conduct  of  what 
is  usually  termed  the  high  church  party.  ,     ,     .  , 

While  they  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  legisla- 
ture, they  impelled  it  to  persecute,*  and  now  that  a 
more  enlightened  spirit  has  brought  that  expedient  into 
disgrace,  they  turn  to  the  people,  and  endeavour  t»  in- 
flame their  minds  by  the  arts  of  calumny  and  detraction. 
When  the  dissenters  applied  for  the  repeal  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  test  acts,  an  alarm  was  spread  of  the  church 
being  in  danger,  and  their  claim  was  defeated.     From 
the  late  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  statutes,  we  learn  that  they  iiave  lost  the  power 
rather  than  the  inclination  to  persecute,  or  they  would 
be  happy  to  abolish  the  monuments  of  a  spirit  they 
ceased  to  approve.     The  nonsense  and  absurdity  com- 
prised in  that  part  of  our  laws  would  move  laughter  m 
a  company  of  peasants ;  but  nothing  is  thought  mean  or 
contemptible  which  is  capable  of  being  forged  mto  a 
weapon  of  hostiUty  against  dissenters.     To  perpetuate 
laws  which  there  is  no  intention  to  execute,  is  certainly 
the  way  to  bring  law  into  contempt ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  unwilUng  to  relinquish  the  right  of  persecution, 
though  they  have  no  immediate  opportunity  of  exerting 
it,  they  retain  these  statutes  as  a  body  in  reserve,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  the  field  on  the  first  occasion  that 
shall  offer.*  . 

The  prejudice  entertained  against  us,  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  but  the  accumulation  of  ages,  flowing 
from  the  fixed  antipathy  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
order  of  men,  distributed   through   all   the  classes  of 

♦  1  his  disgrace  to  the  legislation  of  a  great  and  free  country  has  at 
length,  bat  not  till  more  than  a  third  oart  of  a  century  had  elapsed 
after  the  above  reproach  was  penned,  been  finally  removed,  by  an 
enactment  for  which  the  Dissenters  are  especially  indebted  to  the  able 
and  zealous  exertions  of  that  noble  example  and  advocate  of  all 
liberal  principles.  Lord  John  Russell.— Ed. 
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society ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  to  what  a  pitch  po- 
pular resentment  may  be  inflamed   by  artful  manage- 
ment and  contrivance.      Our  situation  in  this  respect 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pnmitive  chns- 
tians,  agamst   whom,  though  in  themselves   the  most 
inoffensive    of  mankind,  the   malice    of  the   populace 
was  directed,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  by  similar  arts 
and  upon  similar  principles.    The  clamour  of  the  tanatic 
rabble,  the  devout  execration  of  dissenters,  will  remind 
the  reader  of   ecclesiastical  history  of  the  excesses  ot 
pagan  ferocity,  when  the  people,   instigated    by  their 
priests,  were  wont   to  exclaim,    Christianos  ad  konss. 
There  is  the  less  hope  of  this  animosity  being  allayed, 
from  its  ha\'ing   arisen  from  permanent  causes.     That 
Christianity  is  a  simple  institution,  unallied  to  worldly 
power ;  that  a  church  is  a  voluntary  society,  invested 
with  a  right  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  acknowledg- 
ing no  head  but  Jesus  Christ ;  that  ministers  are  breth- 
ren whose  emolument  should  be  confined  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  are  maxims  drawn  from  so 
high  an  authority,  that  it  may  well  be  apprehended  that 
the  church  is  doomed  to  vanish  before  them.     Under^ 
these   circumstances,  whatever  portion  of  talents  or  or 
worth  dissenters  may  possess,  serves  only  to  render  them 
more  hated,  because  more  formidable.    Had  they  merely 
revelled  with  the  wanton,  and  drunk  with  the  drunken ; 
had  they  been  clothed  with  curses,  they  might  have  been 
honoured  and  esteemed  notwithstanding,  as  true  sons  of 
the  church  ;  but  their  dissent  is  a  crime  too  indehble  m 
the  eyes  of  their  enemies  for  any  virtue  to  alleviate,  or 
any  merit  to  efface. 

Till  the  test  business  was  agitated,  however,  we  were 
not  aware  of  our  labouring  under  such  a  weight  of  pre- 
judice. Confiding  in  the  mildness  of  the  times,  and 
conscious  that  every  trace  of  resentment  was  vanished 
from  our  own  breasts,  we  fondly  imagined  that  those  ot 
churchmen  were  equally  replete  with  sentiments  of  gen- 
erosity and  candour.  We  accordingly  ventured  on  a 
renewal  of  our  claim  as  men,  and  as  citizens  ;  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  we  were  assailed  with  the  bit- 


to  be  propagated,  tiU  they  proaucea  w^ 

phy  m  t*^\^^^^^"S  Yiesi  such  excesses  as  these  jus- 
il^r  ;p^ud\Twe%e-  to  be  Ming  back  apa.. 
into  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ^es. 

The  connexion  between  '•^'^  .^^,f  !S;?'f„'^ho  Je 
too  intimate  to  make  it  surpnsmg,  that  they  who  are 

atL^S  d  to  the  one  should  be  friendlv  to  *«  ° Jer-  ^^ 
dissenters  have  accordingly  seldom  ia^ed  to  end  th«r 
suDDort  to  men  who  seemed  likely  to  restore  tue  vigour 
ofT  sinki^  constitution.  Parliamentary  refom  1ms 
been  chSl  by  them  with  an  ardour  equal  to  its  im- 
portoce^is  part  of  their  character  inflames  opposi- 
?1  «tm  f  ffther  •  and  affords  a  pretext  to  their  enemies 
for  overwhSmfng  the  cause  of  liberty  under  an  obnoxious  ■ 
ie  ^e  repfoach  on  tW«  ^ead,  howeve^is  fdt  as  ^ 
honour  when  it  appears  by  their  conduct  that  they  des- 

jroT  Joking  ^Lity  -i* -- v''i\f :„x*:f 

tion  of  dissenters  remains  pdunimshed.    Ihe  enmity  ox 
the  vicious  is  the  test  of  virtue.  n  .•  _    -r 

'   DreTters  are   reproached  with  the   appdk'^o"   °J 

republicans;   but  the  truth  of  *«  ^''^f ^  ^^  "^n- 
appeared  from  fa^ts,  nor  been  supported  ^y  f"? 'e^^""^ 
It  evidence.     Among  them,  as  among  other  classes 
Sd  In  noWr  proportion),  there  are  persons  to  be 
Sd,  no  dofbt,  whoythout  any  hostdjty  t^^^^^^ 
eovemraent,  prefer  in  theory  a  republican  to  a  monarcm 
Si  f«m ;  a  point  on  which  the  most  enlightened  men 
S^aU  Se»  »'''-«  entertained  very  different  opmions.  In  a 
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government  like  ours,  consisting  of  three  simple  elements, 
as  this  variety  of  sentiment  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
take  place,  so  if  any  predilection  be  felt  toward  one 
inore  than  another,  that  partiality  seems  most  commend- 
able which  inclines  to  the  republican  part.     At  most  it 
IS  only  the  love  of  liberty  to  excess.     The  mixture  of 
monarchy  and  nobility  is  chiefly  of  use,  as  it  gives  regu- 
lanty,  order,  and  stability  to  popular  freedom.  Were  we, 
however,  without  any  proof,  to  admit  that  dissenters  are 
more  tmctured  with  republican  principles  than  others, 
It  might  be  considered  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  absurd 
conduct  of  the  legislature.    Exposed  to  pains  and  penal- 
ties, excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust,  proscribed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  present  reign,  menaced  and  insulted  wher- 
ever they  appear,  they  must  be  more  than  men  if  they 
felt  no  resentment,  or  were  passionately  devoted  to  the 
ruling  powers.     To  expect  affection  in  return  for  injury, 
IS  to  gather  where  they  have  not  scattered,  and  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown.     The  superstition  of  dis- 
senters  is   not   so  abject  as  to  prompt  them  to  wor- 
ship the  constitution  through  fear.     Yet  as  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  benefits  it  imparted,  and  the  protection 
it  afforded  till  of  late,  they  are  too  much  its  friends  to 
flatter  its  defects  or  defend  its  abuses.     Their  only  wish 
is  to  see  it  reformed  and  reduced  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples. 

In  recent  displays  of  loyalty  they  must  acknowledge 
themselves  extremely  defective.  They  have  never  plim- 
dered  their  neighbours  to  show  their  attachment  to  the 
King;  nor  has  their  zeal  for  religion  ever  broke  out 
into  oaths  and  execrations.  They  have  not  proclaimed 
their  respect  for  regular  government  by  a  breach  of  the 
laws;  or  attempted  to  maintain  tranquillity  by  riots. 
These  beautiful  specimens  of  loyalty  belong  to  the  virtue 
and  moderation  of  the  high  church  party  alone,  with 
whose  character  they  perfectly  correspond. 

In  a  scurrilous  paper  which  has  been  lately  circulated 
with  malignant  industry,  the  dissenters  at  large,  and  Dr. 
Price  in  particular,  are  accused,  with  strange  effrontery, 
of  having  involved  us  in  the  American  war ;  when  it  is 
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well  known  they  ever  stood  aloof  from  that  scene  of 
guilt  and  blood. 

Had  their  remonstrances  been  regarded,  the  calamities 
of  that  war  had  never  been  incurred ;  but,  what  is  of 
more  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  anonjrmous  scrib- 
blers, there  would  have  remained  one  lie  less  to  swell 
the  catalogue  of  their  falsehoods. 

From  the  joy  which  dissenters  have  expressed  at  the 
French  revolution,  it  has  been  most  absurdly  inferred 
that  they  wish  for  a  similar  event  in  England,  without 
considering  that  such  a  conclusion  is  a  libel  on  the  British 
constitution,  as  it  must  proceed  on  a  supposition  that  our 
government  is  as  despotic  as  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France.  To  imagine  the  feelings  must  be  the  same  when 
the  objects  are  so  different,  shows  a  most  lamentable 
degree  of  malignity  and  folly. 

Encompassed  as  dissenters  are  by  calumny  and  re- 
proach, they  have  still  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that 
these  have  usually  been  the  lot  of  distinguished  virtue ; 
and  that,  in  the  corrupt  state  of  mens  interests  and  pas- 
sions, the  unpopularity  of  a  cause  is  rather  a  presumption 
of  its  excellence. 

They  will  be  still  more  happy  if  the  frowns  of  the 
world  should  be  the  means  of  reviving  that  spirit  of 
evangelical  piety  which  once  distinguished  them  so 
highly.  Content  if  they  can  gain  protection,  without 
being  so  romantic  as  to  aspire  to  praise,  they  will  con- 
tinue firm,  I  doubt  not,  in  those  principles  which  they 
have  hitherto  acted  on,  unseduced  by  rewards,  and  un- 
shaken by  dangers.  From  the  passions  of  their  enemies 
they  will  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  posterity ; — a  more 
impartial  tribunal.  Above  all,  they  will  cahnly  await 
the  decision  of  the  Great  Judge,  before  whom  both  th.iy 
and  their  enemies  must  appear,  and  the  springs  and 
sources  of  their  mutual  animosity  be  laid  open ;  when 
the  clouds  of  misrepresentation  being  scattered,  it  will 
be  seen  they  are  a  virtuous  and  oppressed  people,  who 
are  treading,  though  with  imequal  steps,  in  the  path  of 
those  illustrious  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.     In  the  mean  time  they  are 
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far  from  envying  the  popularity  and  applause  which  may 
be  acquired  in  a  contrary  course;  esteeming  the  reproaches 
of  freedom  above  the  splendours  of  servitude. 


Section  VI. 
On  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents, 

We  have  arrived,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  which  can 
no  longer  be  concealed,  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  that 
crisis  when  nothing  but  speedy  and  effectual  reform  can 
save  us  from  ruin.  An  amendment  in  the  representation 
is  wanted,  as  well  to  secure  the  liberty  we  already  pos- 
sess, as  to  open  the  way  for  the  removal  of  those  abuses 
which  pervade  every  branch  of  the  administration.  The 
accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes,  to  a  degree  unexampled 
in  any  other  age  or  country,  has  so  augmented  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  as  to  destroy  the  equipoise  and 
balance  of  the  constitution.  The  original  design  of  the 
frmding  system,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  was  to  give  stability  to  the  revolution,  by  en- 
gaging the  monied  interest  to  embark  on  its  bottom.  It 
immediately  advanced  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which 
the  whigs  then  exalted  as  much  as  possible,  as  a  counter- 
Tail  to  the  interest  of  the  Pretender. 

The  mischief  of  this  short-sighted  policy  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  language  of  Bolingbroke. 
"Few  men,"  says  he,  "at  that  time  looked  forward 
enough  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  revenue  that  was  soon  afterward  formed^ 
nor  of  the  method  of  the  funding  system  that  immedi- 
ately took  place ;  which,  absurd,  as  they  are,  have  con- 
tinued since,  till  it  has  become  scarce  possible  to  alter 
them.  Few  people,  I  say,  foresaw  how  the  multiplica- 
tion of  taxes,  and  the  creation  of  funds,  would  increase 
yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  bring  our  liberties 
by  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  into  a  more  real, 
though  less  apparent  danger,  than  they  were  in  before 
the  revolution;  a  due  reflection  on  the  experience  of 


other  ages  and  countries,  would  have  pointed  out  national 
corruption  as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
investing  the  crown  with  the  management  of  so  vast  a 
revenue ;  and  also,  the  loss  of  liberty  as  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  national  corruption."* 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  reflections,  how  much 
must  our  apprehensions  be  heightened  by  the  prodigious 
augmentation  of  revenue  and  debt,  since  the  time  of 
George  the  First !  What  a  harvest  has  been  reaped 
from  the  seeds  of  corruption  then  sown !  The  revenue 
is  now  upwards  of  seventeen  millions ;  and  though  nine 
are  employed  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
this  is  small  consolation,  when  we  reflect  that  that  debt 
is  the  remnant  of  wasteful,  destructive  wars,  and  that, 
till  there  is  a  change  in  the  system,  we  are  continually 
liable  to  similar  calamities.  The  multiplied  channels 
through  which  seventeen  millions  of  money  must  flow 
into  the  treasury,  the  legion  of  officers  it  creates,  the 
patronage  its  expenditure  on  the  several  branches  of  the 
administration  supplies,  have  rendered  the  influence  of 
the  crown  nearly  absolute  and  decisive.  The  control  of 
parliament  sinks  under  this  pressure  into  formality :  the 
balance  of  the  different  orders  becomes  a  mere  theory, 
which  serves  to  impose  upon  ignorance  and  varnish  cor- 
ruption. There  is  no  power  in  the  state  that  can  act  as 
a  sufficient  antagonist  to  the  silent  irresistible  force  of 
royal  patronage. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  revenue, 
is  more  dangerous  than  prerogative,  in  proportion  as 
corruption  operates  after  a  more  concealed  manner  than 
force.  A  violent  act  of  prerogative  is  sensibly  felt,  and 
creates  an  alarm ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  corruption  to 
lay  apprehension  asleep,  and  to  effect  its  purposes  while 
the  forms  of  liberty  remain  undisturbed.  The  first 
employs  force  to  enslave  the  people ;  the  second  employs 
the  people  to  enslave  themselves.  The  most  determined 
enemy  to  freedom  can  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
continuance  of  present  abuses.     While  the  semblance  of 
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representation  can  be  maintained,  while  popular  delusion 
can  be  kept  up,  he  will  spare  the  extremities  of  liberty. 
He  aims  at  a  higher  object,  that  of  strihing  at  the 
heart, 

A  fatal  lethargy  has  long  been  spreading  amongst  us, 
attended,  as  is  natural,  with  a  prevailing  disposition  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  treat  plans  of  reform  with 
contempt.  After  the  accession,  place  and  pension  biUs 
were  frequently  passed  by  the  commons,  though  rejected 
by  the  lords ;  nothing  of  that  nature  is  now  ever  at- 
tempted. A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  a 
subject  of  frequent  complaint,  and  is  expressly  provided 
against  by  the  Bill  of  Kights ;  it  is  now  become  a  part 
dP  the  constitution ;  for  though  the  nominal  direction  be 
placed  in  parliament,  the  mutiny  bill  passes  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  forces  are  never  disbanded;  the  more 
completely  to  detach  them  from  the  community,  barracks 
are  erected  ;  and  martial  law  is  established  in  its  utmost 
severity.  If  freedom  can  survive  this  expedient,  copied 
firom  the  practice  of  foreign  despots,  it  will  be  an  instance 
of  unexampled  good  fortune.  Mr.  Hume  terms  it  a 
mortal  distemper  in  the  British  constitution,  of  which  it 
must  inevitably  perish. 

To  whatever  cause  it  be  owing,  it  is  certain  the 
measures  of  administration  have,  during  the  present 
reign,  leaned  strongly  towards  arbitrary  power.  The 
decision  on  the  Middlesex  election  was  a  blow  aimed  at 
the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  Before  the  people  had 
time  to  recover  firom  their  panic,  they  were  plunged  into 
the  American  war — a  war  of  pride  and  ambition,  and 
ending  in  humiliation  and  disgrace.  The  spirit  of  the 
government  is  so  well  understood,  that  the  most  violent 
even  of  the  clergy  are  content  to  drop  their  animosity, 
to  turn  their  aftections  into  a  new  channel,  and  to 
devote  to  the  house  of  Hanover  the  flattery  and  the  zeal 
by  which  they  ruined  the  race  of  Stuart.  There  cannot 
be  a  clearer  symptom  of  the  decay  of  liberty  than  the 
dread  of  speculative  opinions;  which  is,  at  present, 
carried  to  a  length  in  this  nation  that  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded.    Englishmen  were  accustomed  till  of  late,  to 


make  political  speculation  the  amusement  of  leisure,  and 
the  employment  of  genius  ;  they  are  now  taught  to  fear 
it  more  than  death.  Under  the  torpid  touch  of  des- 
potism the  patriotic  spirit  has  shrunk  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  confined  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  and  listen  to  the  oracles  of  the 
minister  with  silent  acquiescence,  and  pious  awe. 
Abuses  are  sacred,  and  the  pool  of  corruption  must 
putrify  in  peace.  Persons  who  a  few  years  back  were 
clamorous  for  reform,  are  making  atonement  for  having 
been  betrayed  into  any  appearance  of  virtue,  by  a  quick 
return  to  their  naturtd  character.  Is  not  the  kingdom 
peopled  with  spies  and  informers  ?  Are  not  inquisitorial 
tribunals  erected  in  every  comer  of  the  land  ?  A  stranger 
who,  beholding  a  whole  nation  filled  with  alarm,  should 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  would  be  a  little 
surprised  on  being  informed,  that  instead  of  any 
appearance  of  insurrection,  or  plots,  a  pamphlet  had  only 
been  published.  In  a  government  upheld  by  so  immense 
a  revenue,  and  bo£«ting  a  constitution  declared  to  be  the 
envy  of  the  world,  this  abject  distrust  of  its  own  power 
is  more  than  a  million  lectures  on  corruptions  and 
abuses.  The  wisdom  of  ages,  the  master-piece  of  human 
policy,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  needs  no  re- 
formation, can  hardly  support  itself  against  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet,  devoid,  it  is  said,  of  truth  or  ability!  To 
require  sycophants  to  blush,  is  exacting  too  great  a 
departure  from  the  decorum  of  their  character:  but 
common  sense  might  be  expected  to  remain,  after  shame 
is  extinguished. 

Whoever  seriously  contemplates  the  present  infatuation 
of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  the  leaders,  will  be 
tempted  to  predict  the  speedy  downfall  of  liberty. 
They  cherish  the  forms,  while  fliey  repress  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution ;  they  persecute  freedom,  and  adorn  its 
sepulchre.  When  corruption  has  struck  its  roots  so 
deep,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  liberty  of  the 
press  be  not  of  more  detriment  than  advantage.  The 
prints,  which  are  the  common  sources  of  information,  are 
replete  with  falsehood;   virtue  is   calumniated;    and 
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scarcely  are  any  characters  safe  from  their  blast,  except 
the  advocates  of  corruption.  The  greater  part,  no  doubt 
are  in  the  pay  of  ministry,  or  their  adherents.  Thus 
delusion  spreads,  and  the  people  are  instructed  to  con- 
found anarchy  with  reform,  their  friends  with  their 
oppressors. 

Who  can  hear,  without  indignant  contempt,  the 
minister  s  annual  eulogiimi  on  the  English  constitution  ? 
Is  the  parliament  so  ignorant,  then,  that  it  needs  to  go 
to  school  every  session  to  learn  those  elements  of  political 
knowledge  which  every  Briton  understands  ?  Or  is  the 
nature  of  the  British  constitution  a  secret  in  the  breast 
of  the  ministry  to  be  opened  with  the  budget  ?  Indis- 
putable excellence  wants  no  encomiiun;  but  this  flattery 
is  intended  to  bury,  in  an  admiration  of  its  merit,  all 
remembrance  of  its  defects.  Whatever  remains  of 
beauty  or  vigour  it  possesses,  are  held  in  no  estimation 
but  as  they  produce  an  acquiescence  in  abuses.  It  is 
its  imperfections  only  ministers  admire ;  its  corruptions 
that  solace  them.  The  topics  of  their  encomium  are  as 
absurd  as  the  purpose  is  infamous.  The  flourishing 
state  of  trade  and  manufactures  is  displayed  in  proof  of 
the  unequalled  excellence  of  the  British  constitution, 
without  reflecting  that  a  temporary  decay  will  support 
with  equal  force  an  opposite  conclusion.  For  if  we  owe 
our  present  prosperity  to  the  nature  of  the  government, 
our  recent  calamities  must  be  traced  to  the  same  source, 
and  that  constitution  which  is  now  afl&rmed  to  be  the 
best,  must  be  allowed  during  the  American  war  to  have 
been  the  worst.  That  there  is  a  connexion  between 
commercial  prosperity  and  the  nature  of  a  government, 
must  be  admitted ;  but  its  operation  is  gradual  and  slow, 
not  felt  from  year  to  year,  but  to  be  traced  by  the  com- 
parison of  one  age  and  country  with  another.  But, 
allowing  that  our  wealth  may  increase  along  with  the 
increase  of  abuses,  the  nation,  we  hope,  is  not  so  sordid 
as  to  look  upon  wealth  as  the  supreme  good ;  however 
well  that  idea  may  correspond  with  the  views  of  a 
ministry,  who  seem  determined  to  leave  us  no  other. 
Freedom  as  it  animates  industry,  by  securing  its  rewards, 
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opens  a  path  to  wealth ,  but  if  that  wealth  be  sufi^red 
to  debase  a  people,  and  render  them  venal  and  dependent, 
it  will  silently  conduct  them  back  again  to  misery  and 
depression.  Rome  was  never  more  opulent  than  on  the 
eve  of  departing  liberty.  Her  vast  wealth  was  a  sedi- 
ment that  remained  on  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  all  this  at 
present  is  reversed,  and  that  the  unbounded  prodigality 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successors  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  the  corruption  of  parliament  enabled  them  to 
maintain,  has  plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest  abyss 
of  poverty  and  distress. 

It  is  singular  enough,  but  I  hope  not  ominous,  that 
the  flattery  bestowed  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  on  the 
ruling  powers  resembles,  in  ever3rthing  but  its  elegance, 
the  adulation  of  modem  sycophants.  The  extent  of 
empire,  the  improvement  of  arts,  the  difiiision  of  opu- 
lence and  splendour,  are  the  topics  with  which  Horace 
adorned  the  praises  of  Augustus :  but  the  penetration  of 
Tacitus  developes,  amidst  these  flattering  appearances, 
the  seeds  of  ruin.  The  florid  bloom  but  ill  concealed 
that  fatal  malady  which  preyed  upon  the  vitals. 

Between  the  period  of  national  honour  and  complete 
degeneracy,  there  is  usually  an  interval  of  national 
vanity,  during  which  examples  of  virtue  are  recounted 
and  admired  without  being  imitated.  The  Romans 
were  never  more  proud  of  their  ancestors  than  when 
they  ceased  to  resemble  them.  From  being  the  freest 
and  most  high-spirited  people  in  the  world,  they  suddenly 
fell  into  the  tamest  and  most  abject  submission.  Let 
not  the  name  of  Britons,  my  countrymen,  too  much  elate 
you ;  nor  ever  think  yourselves  safe  while  you  abate  one 
jot  of  that  holy  jealousy  by  which  your  liberties  have 
been  hitherto  secured.  The  richer  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  you,  the  more  it  merits  your  care  for  its  pre- 
servation. The  possession  must  be  continued  by  that 
spirit  with  which  it  was  at  first  acquired ;  and,  as  it  was 
gained  by  vigilance,  it  will  be  lost  by  supineness.  A 
degenerate  race  repose  on  the  merit  of  their  fore- 
£a&ers ;  the  virtuous  create  a  fund  of  their  own.    The 
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former  look  back  upon  their  ancestors,  to  hide  their 
shame :  the  latter  look  forward  to  posterity,  to  levy  a 
tribute  of  admiration.     In  vain  will  you  confide  in  the 
forms  of   a  free  constitution.     Unless  you  reanimate 
those  forms  with  fresh  vigour,  they  will  be  melancholy 
memorials  of  what  you  once  were,  and  haunt  you  with 
the  shade   of   departed   liberty.     A  silent  stream    of 
corruption  poured  over  the  whole  land,  has  tainted  every 
branch   of   the  administration  with  decay.     9n  your 
temperate  but  manly  exertions  depend  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of  the  latest  posterity.    That  Assembly  which 
sits  by  right  of  representation,  will  be  httle  mchned  to 
oppose  your  will,  expressed  in  a  firm,  decisive  manner. 
You  may  be  deafened  by  clamour,  misled  by  sophistry, 
or  weakened  by  division,  but  you  cannot  be  despised 
with  impunity.     A  vindictive  ministry  may  hang  the 
terrors  of  criminal  prosecution  over  the  heads  of  a  few 
with  success ;  but  at  their  peril  will  they  attempt  to  in- 
timidate a  nation.     The  trick  of  associations,  of  pre- 
tended  plots,   and   silent  insurrections,   will  oppose  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  impression  of  the  popular  nund. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  in  the  most  important 
particulars  is  a  satire  on  the  practice.     The  theory  pro- 
vides the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  a  check  to  the 
execution    of  ill  designs;    but   in  reality  we   behold 
the  basest  of  the  tribe  retreat  from  the  rum  of  their 
country,  loaded  with  honours  and  with  spoils.    Theory 
tells  us  the  parliament  is  free  and  independent ;  expe- 
rience will  correct  the  mistake  by  showing  its  subservience 
to  the  crown.     We  learn,  from  the  first,  that  the  legis- 
lature is  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of  all  who  can 
be  supposed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own ;  we  learn,  from 
the  last,  the  pretended  electors  are  but  a  handful  of  the 
people,  who  are  never  less  at  their  own  disposal  than  in 
the  busmess  of  election.     The  theory  holds  out  equal 
benefits  to  aU,  and  equal  liberty,  without  any  other  dis- 
crimination than  that  of  a  good  and  bad  subject :  its 
practice  brands  with  proscription  and  disgrace  a  nume- 
rous dass  of  inhabitants   on  account  of  their  religion. 
In  theory,  the  several  orders  of  the  state  are  a  check  oa 
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each  other;  but  corruption  has  oiled  the  wheels  of  that 
machinery,  harmonized  its  motions,  and  enabled  it  to 
bear,  with  united  pressure,  on  the  happiness  of  the 

people. 

The  principal  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  state  is 
undoubtedly  a  reform  in  parliament ;  from  which,  as  a 
central  pomt,  inferior  improvements  may  issue ;  but  as  I 
have  already  treated  on  that  subject  at  large,  I  shall  not 
insist  on  it  here.  I  cannot  close  this  pamphlet,  how- 
ever, without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  objects  which  well  merit  the  attention  of  the 

legislature. 

On  the  abuses  in  the  church,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to 
expatiate,  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  and 
too  inveterate  to  be  corrected.  Unless  it  be  a  maxim  that 
honesty  will  endanger  her  existence,  her  creeds  ought  in 
all  reason  to   correspond  with   the   sentiments  of  her 
members.     The  world,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  little 
edified  by  the  example  of  a  church,  which,  in  compelling 
its  ministers  to  subscribe  to  opinions  that  few  of  them 
believe,  is  a  discipline  of  fiaud.     Nor  is  the  collection  of 
tithes  csJculated  to  soften  the  odium.     As  a  mode  of 
union  with  the  parishioners,  they  are  fruitful  of  conten- 
tion ;  as  a  restraint  on  the  improvement  of  land,  im- 
politic and  oppressive ;  as  a  remnant  of  the  Jewish  law, 
superstitious  and  absurd.      True   magnanimity   would 
instruct  the  clergy  to  recede  from  a  claim  which  they 
will  probably  be  compelled  shortly  to  relinquish.     But 
no  reform,  it  seems,  must  take  place  in  the  church  any 
more  than  in  the  state,  that  its  corruptions  may  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  its  ally. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  calls  for 
compassion  and  redress.  Many  of  them,  through  the 
want  of  mental  improvemelit,  are  sunk  almost  beneath 
the  level  of  humanity  ;*  and  their  hard-earned  pittance 

*  The  change  in  this  respect,  since  the  first  publication  of  the 
«  Apology,"  is  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  All  ranks  of  society,  and 
all  persuasion?  of  christians,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  give  religions  and  other  useiiil  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.    Still,  there  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  we  are  with  respect 
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is  80  diminished  by  taxes,  tliat*it  is  with  the  ntmost 
difficulty  they  can  nourish  their  children,  and  utterly 
impossible  to  afford  them  education.     The  poor  laws 
enacted  for  their  relief,  by  confining  their  industry  to  a 
particular  spot,  and  denying  them  the  privilepje  of  re- 
siding where  they  may  exert  it  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
are  an  accumulated  oppression.     Were  industry  allowed 
to  find  its  level,  were  the  poor  laws  abolished,  and  a 
small  portion  of  that  expense  which  swells  the  tide  of 
corruption,  the  splendours  of  the  great,  and  the  miseries 
of  war,   bestowed   on  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people,  the  happy  effects  would  descend  to  the  remotest 
posterity,  and  open  a  prospect  which  humanity  might 
delight  to  anticipate.     In  England,  we  have  been  adding 
wheel  to  wheel,  and  spring  to  spring,  till  we  have  ren- 
dered the  machine  of  government  far  too  complicated ; 
forgetting,  in  the  midst  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  fac- 
tious disputes,  that  the  true  end  of  civil  polity  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people.     We  have  listened  to  every 
breeze  that  moves  along  the  surface  of  Europe,  and  des- 
cried danger  from  afar ;  while  deaf  to  the  complaints  of 
the  poor,  we  have  beheld  ignorance,  wretchedness  and 
barbarity  multiply  at  home,  without  the  smallest  regard. 
Is  it  possible  to  behold  with  patience  the  numberless 
tribe  of  placemen,  pensioners,  and  sycophants  who  are 
enriched  at  the  public  expense ;   a  noxious  spawn  en- 
gendered by  the  corruptions  of  government,  and  nou- 
rished  by  its   diseases.     Were  our  immense  revenue 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  royal  dignity,  or  propor- 
tioned to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  it  would  be  borne 
with  pleasure ;  but,  at  present  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  pur- 
chase of  our  servitude. 

Our  laws,  in  order  to  become  a  proper  rule  of  civil 
life,  much  want  revision  and  amendment.  They  are, 
moreover,  never  promulgated.  For  this  omission.  Judge 
Blackstone  assigns  a  very  curious  reason :  "  That  being 
enacted  by  our  representatives,  every  man  is  supposed, 

to  the  general  edacation  of  the  lower  classes,  very  far  behind  the 
Americans,  especially  those  in  the  state  of  New  York.— Ed. 
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in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  be  present  in  the  legislature." 
It  would  be  an  improvement  on  this  delegated  knowledge 
of  the  law,  if  the  penalty  were  also  delegated,  and 
criminals  punished  by  representation.  The  laws,  in 
their  present  state,  are  so  piled  into  volumes,  encumbered 
with  precedents,  and  perplexed  with  intricacies,  that 
they  are  often  rather  a  snare  than  a  guide,  and  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  the  injustice  they  are  intend  to  prevent. 
The  expense  is  as  formidable  as  the  penalty;  nor  is  it 
to  any  purpose  to  say  they  are  the  same  to  the  poor  as 
to  the  rich,  while  by  their  delay,  expense,  and  perplexity, 
they  are  placed  on  an  eminence,  which  opulence  only 
can  ascend.  The  commendation  bestowed  so  liberally 
by  foreigners  on  English  jurisprudence,  was  never  meant 
to  be  extended  to  our  municipal  code,  which  is  confused, 
perplexed,  and  sanguinary  in  the  extreme ;  but  to  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  dignified  impartiality  which  marks 
the  conduct  of  the  judges.  For  want  of  gradual  im- 
provements, to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  vrith  the  progress 
of  society,  the  most  useful  operations  of  law  are  clouded 
by  fictions.*  . 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  maladies  which  indicate 
a  bad  habit  of  the  political  body ;  nor  can  a  true  esti- 
mate be  made  of  our  situation  so-  much  by  adverting  to 
particular  evils,  as  by  an  attention  to  the  general  aspect 
of  affairs.  The  present  crisis  is,  in  my  apprehension, 
the  fullest  of  terror  and  of  danger  we  have  ever  expe- 
rienced. In  the  extension  of  excise  laws,  in  the  erection 
of  barracks,  in  the  determined  adherence  to  abuses  dis- 
played by  parliament,  in  the  desertion  of  pretended  pa- 
triots, the  spread  of  arbitrary  principles,  the  tame  sub- 
dued spirit  of  the  nation,  we  behold  the  seeds  of  political 
ruin  quickening  into  life.  The  securities  of  liberty,  as 
was  long  since  remarked  by  Dr.  Price,  have  given  way ; 
and  what  remains  is  little  more  than  an  indulgence,  which 
cannot  continue  long,  when  it  ceases  to  be  cherished  in 
the  affections  of  the  people.  The  little  of  public  virtue 
that  still  subsists,  is  no  match  for  disciplined  armies  of 

♦  See  an  excellent  publication  on  this  sobject,  entitled  *'  Juridical 
Essays/'  by  Mr.  Randall. 
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corruption.  The  people  are  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. Disquieted  by  imaginary  alarms,  insensible  to 
the  real  danger  that  awaits  them,  they  are  taught  to  court 
that  servitude  which  will  be  a  source  of  misery  to  them- 
selres  and  to  posterity. 

Deplorable  as  the  prospect  is,  a  precarious  hope  may 
be  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  magnitude  of  abuses.  There 
is,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  an  ultimate  point,  both  of 
elevation  and  depression,  in  the  affairs  of  kingdoms,  to 
which,  when  they  arrive,  they  begin  to  turn  of  their  own 
accord,  and  to  fall  back  into  their  ancient  channels.  We 
are  certainly  entitled  to  all  the  comfort  that  considera- 
tion is  capable  of  affording.  Taxation  can  hardly  be 
more  oppressive,  representation  more  venal  and  inade- 
quate, the  influence  of  the  people  more  extinguished,  or 
falsehood  and  deception  more  triumphant,  than  they  are 
at  present 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  attending  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  which,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  improve  it, 
may  be  of  the  utmost  advantage.  Of  the  numberless 
political  parties  which  have  hitherto  distracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  divided  our  attachment,  there  now  remain  but 
two ;  the  patrons  of  corruption,  and  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
they  who  are  waiting  for  the  disorders  of  government  to 
ripen  into  arbitrary  power,  and  they  who  are  anxious  to 
bnng  back  the  constitution  to  its  original  principles. 
The  colours  by  which  they  are  distinguished  are  too  bold 
and  strong  to  be  ever  confoimded ;  or  if  there  could  be 
any  possible  embarrassment  in  the  choice,  the  ministry 
have  condescended  to  remove  that  obscurity,  by  pursuing 
an  interest  not  only  distinct  from,  but  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  people.  The  clamour  of  whigs  and  tories 
hath  happily  subsided ;  and  pretended  patriots  are  at 
length  so  kind  as  to  unmask  before  the  people,  and  stand 
forth  in  their  native  character,  the  objects  of  just  detes- 
tation. "We  cannot  wish  for  better  lessons  of  public  vir- 
tue than  is  furnished  by  the  contrast  of  their  vices. 

On  the  present  war,  until  the  views  of  the  ministry 
are  more  unfolded,  it  behoves  me  to  speak  with  tender- 
ness and  reserve.     If  nothing  more  be  intended  than  the 


maintenance  of  national  honour,  and  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, it  will  merit  the  warmest  support  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country.  But  if  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France  be  any  part  of  the 
object ;  if  it  be  a  war  with  freedom,  a  confederacy  of 
kings  against  the  rights  of  man ;  it  will  be  the  last  hu- 
mihation  and  disgrace  that  can  be  inflicted  on  Gh-eat 
Britain ;  and,  were  there  any  truth  in  tales  of  incantar 
tion,  to  behold  us  engaged  in  such  a  cause,  were  enough 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  our  ancestors,  and  move  the 
ashes  of  the  dead !  The  steps  preparatory  to  the  war, 
the  inflamed  passions,  and  the  character  of  our  allies, 
afford  an  ill  omen  of  the  temper  with  which  it  wiU  be 
conducted.  The  pretence  respecting  the  Netherlands 
certainly  entitles  the  ministry  to  the  praise  of  consistence. 
It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  candour  and  sincerity  which 
affirmed  the  balance  of  Europe  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
seizure  of  Oczakow,  but  denied  it  was  endangered  by 
the  conquest  of  Poland,  and  the  invasion  of  France. 

The  French  revolution,  we  cannot  but  remember,  was 
from  the  first  an  object  of  jealousy  to  ministers.     There 
needed  not  the  late  unhappy  excesses,  the  massacres  of 
September,  and  the  execution  of  Louis,  to  excite  or  dis- 
play their  hostiUty.     It  appeared  in  the  insult  and  deri- 
sion of  their  retainers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
If  they  meant  fairly  to  the  interests  of  general  liberty, 
why  that  uneasiness  at  the  fall  of  despotism  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  ?  Why  render  parliament  a  theatre  of 
abuse  on  a  revolution,  whose  commencement  was  distin- 
guished by  imexampled  mildness  and  tranquillity  ?    But 
this  part  of  their  conduct  was  hkewise  consistent.  Intent 
on  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  one  country,  they  were 
disconcerted  at  seeing  it  revive  in  another ;  and  before 
they  ventured  to  extinguish  the  dying  taper,  waited  for 
the  surrounding  scene  to  be  shut  up  in  darkness.     I  am 
perfectly  aware,  that  to  speak  in  terms  of  decency  and 
respect  of  the  French  revolution,  is  to  incur,  in  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  of  the  times,  the  last  of  infamies.    If 
we  dare  to  rejoice  at  the  emancipation  of  a  great  people 
from  thraldom,  it  must  be  at  the  peril  of  the  foulest  im- 
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putations  that  imagination  can  invent,  or  malignity  apply. 
In  contempt,  however,  of  these  calumnies,  I  am  free  to 
confess,  the  French  revolution  has  always  appeared  to 
me,  and  does  still  appear,  the  most  splendid  event  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  history.     The  friends  of  liberty 
contemplate  the  crimes  and  disorders  with  which  it  has 
been  stained*  with  the  deepest  regret;  but  they  still 
hope  that  they  will  in  the  result  be  more  than  compen- 
sated, by  the  grandeur  of  its  principles,  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  Its  effects.     Instead  of  wishing  for  a  similar 
event  in  England,  they  are  intent  on  reform  chiefly  to 
avoid  that  necessity.     Under  every  form  of  government 
they  know  how  to  recognise  the  divine  aspect  of  free- 
dom, and  without  it  can  be  satisfied  with  none.     The 
evils  of  anarchy  and  of  despotism  are  two  extremes  which 
they  equally  dread ;  and  between  which  no  middle  path 
can  be  found,  but  that  of  effectual  reform.     To  avert  the 
calamities  that  await  us  on  either  side,  the  streams  of 
(irruption  must  be  drained  off,  the  independence  of  par- 
hament  restored,  the  ambition  of  aristocracy  repressed 
and  the  majesty  of  the  people  lift  itself  up.     It  is  pos- 
sible to  retreat  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but  woe  to 
that  nation  which  sleeps  upon  it ! 

a  TJ^^^^^^^^'^^^fJ^^^^^S'^c^rtAmlysLmost  crnel  and  unjasti- 
fiable  transaction,  alike  repugnant  to  law,  order,  and  humanity.  With- 
oat  being  condaciye  to  any  views  of  policy  whatever,  it  seems  to  have 
been  merely  a  gratification  of  the  most  detestable  passions.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen,  and  of  the  royal  family  is 
barbarons  and  unmanly  m  the  extreme.  When  we  look  at  their  snffer- 
iDgs,  humanity  weeps,  and  pity  forgets  their  crimes. 
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MR.  HALL'S   FREEDOM  OF   THE  PRESS.* 


Extracted  from  the  Christian  Guardian  for  Jan,  1822. 


«  The  political  principles  of  the  Bible  are  simple,  distinct, 
and  plain.  The  sacred  writers  enter  into  no  niceties,  draw 
no  lines  of  exact  demarcation,  meet  no  involved  cases  of 
civil  casuistry ;  but,  speaking  of  mankind  generally  as  alike 
depraved  and  unruly,  and  of  governments  as  the  creations 
of  God's  providence,  they  inculcate,  without  qualification, 
reservation,  or  restriction,  the  obvious  and  indispensable 
duties  of  submission,  honour,  and  obedience. 

"  It  has  been,  however,  very  much  the  fashion  of  late, 
to  get  rid  of  these  unpleasant  and  *  degrading^  injunctions, 
by  pleading  the  change  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  the 
difference  between  the  laws  and  system  of  government  under 
which  we  are  privileged  to  livf,  and  those  of  the  apostolic 
days.  Now,  as  to  the  general  duty  of  obedience,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  must  apply  rather  more  than  less  strongly  to  those 
who  live  under  a  paternal  government,  than  to  those  who 
live  imder  a  tyrannical  one.  At  the  same  time  we  are  ready 
to  allow,  that  the  system  of  freedom  which,  in  this  country, 
gives  to  the  people  a  share  in  the  leg^lature,  and  an  influence 
over  the  government,  renders  the  submission  due  from  them 

•  In  order  that  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Haffs  reply  may  b«  fairly 
estimated,  it  has  been  thoaght  right  to  reprint  the  original  articlo  that 
called  it  forth.— Ed. 
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leas  implicit   and  uninquiring,  at    the  same  time  that  it 
increases  the  obligation  to  its  cheerful  payment. 

"  But,  although  it  be  conceded  that,  under  a  constitution 
"which  renders  the  people  a  party  to  their  own  government, 
it  is  lawful  and  proper  for  laymen  to  interest  themselves 
intimately  in  political  concerns,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent 
to  participate  in  political  contests, — there  is  one  body  of 
men  whom  we  could  ever  wish  to  see  taking  no  other  part 
in  these  matters  than  as  moderators,  instructors,  and  peace- 
makers. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  must,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty, — they  must,  if  they  will '  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,'  sometimes  touch  upon  those  passages  of  scripture 
•which  inculcate  the  duties  of  subjects.  While  St.  Paul,  in 
the  days  of  Nero  himself,  was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
write,  'Submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake ; '  and  to  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  *  He  that  re- 
sisteth  the  power,'  tyrannical  as  it  was  in  the  extreme, 
*  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;'  and  while  similar  passages 
abound  in  the  inspired  volume,  it  cannot  be  thought  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to 
maintain  an  absolute  silence  on  these  topics.  But  there  is 
one  rule  which,  in  our  opinion,  ministers  would  do  well  to 
follow,  and  that  is,  to  go  no  further  than  the  Bible  will  carry 
them.  The  war  of  parties  and  factions,  the  continual  strug- 
gle of  political  leaders,  the  various  questions  of  constitu- 
tional casuistry,  are  subjects  which  he  beyond  this  boundary, 
and  with  which  they  would  do  well  not  to  embroil  them- 
selves. The  servant  of  the  Lord  is  exhorted  '  not  to  strive,' 
but  *  to  cut  off  occasion  from  them  which  desire  occasion  : ' 
and  assuredly  he  will  find  that  the  bare  discharge  of  his 
plain  duty  in  these  things  will  expose  him  to  sufficient 
obloquy  and  reproach. 

"  Entertaining  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  observe  the  republication,  imder  his  own  immediate 
•anction,  of  Mr.  Hall's  'Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.*    This  work  was  first  given  to  the  world  about  thirty 
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years  ago,  and  has  been  long  since  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  as  one  of  the  sins  of  its  author's  youth.  Since  its  dis- 
appearance, Mr.  H.  has  so  much  better  employed  his  time 
and  his  great  talents,  that  he  may  now  be  considered  as 
standing  in  the  very  first  rank  among  the  Nonconformists  of 
the  present  day.  And  is  it  not  a  lamentable  thing  to  see 
such  a  man  stepping  forward,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  well-earned  reputation,  to  obtrude 
himself  on  the  public  in  the  degraded  character  of  a  violent 
party-scribe  ?  And  yet,  in  what  other  light  can  we  consider 
the  man  who,  in  so  uncalled-for  and  gratuitous  a  manner, 
and  at  so  comparatively  peaceful  a  period,  sends  into  the 
world,  with  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  of  his  latest  cor- 
rections, a  new  edition  of  such  a  pamphlet  as  this  ? 

"  He  indeed  states,  as  an  excuse  for  the  republication, 
that  the  term  of  copyright  being  expired,  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  reprinting  of  his  work.  The 
law,  however,  is  not  so ;  the  power  of  perpetuating  its  ob- 
livion lay  still  in  his  hands.  But,  had  he  even  been  correct 
on  this  point,  where  was  the  necessity  for  his  being  an  active 
agent  in  this  reappearance  ? 

"  To  characterize  the  tract  before  us  appropriately,  we 
need  only  observe,  that  the  principal  topics  discussed  by 
this '  minister  of  the  gospel'  are,  the  right  of  public  discussion, 
the  propriety  of  pohtical  associations,  parliamentary  reform^ 
the  rights  of  men,  the  character  of  dissenters,  the  present 
discontents.  The  work  is  extremely  personal,  and  great 
bitterness  is  shown  towards  the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  We  shall  not  imitate  Mr.  Hall's  exam- 
ple, by  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  poUtical  character :  but  we  should  have  hoped  that  the 
reflection  of  his  undoubted  integrity,  and  of  that  perfect 
devotion  to  his  country,  wliich  led  him  to  sacrifice  even 
life  itself  in  its  service,  might  have  spared  him,  at  the  distance 
of  sixteen  years  from  his  death,  a  new  volley  of  bitter  re- 
proach from  one  whose  vocation  is'  the  gospel  of  peace.' 
*  VOL.  IV*  K 
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"  As  to  the  character  of  Bishop  Horsley,  it  is  now  placed 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  adversaries ;  and  the  christian 
world  will  know  how  to  appreciate  invectives  against  such 
a  man^  from  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  eulogist  of 
Priestley  and  Price,  the  Socinians,  and  of  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft,  the  female  libertine  and  deist. 

"  Looking  then  upon  this  work,  as  one  of  which  a  critical 
analysis  would  be  ill  placed  in  the  pages  of  the  Christian 
Guardian,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
political  creed  of  Mr,  Hall,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
supports  it. 

"  He  is  then,  as  far  as  professed  doctrine  can  make  him, 
plainly  and  clearly  a  radical  reformer.  He  pleads  for  '  annual 
parhaments,'  for  universal  suffrage,  for  the  unfettered  publi- 
cation of  every  kind  of  blasphemy,  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
relatives  of  noblemen  from  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  for  *  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.'  In  what  part  of  the  sacred 
volume  he  has  discovered  the  least  sanction  for  any  one  of 
these  notions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

"  In  fact,  the  whole  pamphlet  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  most  impHcit  obedience  to  the  least 
expression  of  their  will.  Now,  could  these  notions  have 
been  carried  into  practice  at  the  time  they  were  written 
(soon  after  the  Birmingham  liots),  and  could  a  legislature 
have  been  formed  upon  Mr.  H.'s  universal  suffrage  plan,  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  would  have  been,  that, 
as  the  feeling  of  the  multitude  ran  violently  against  all  the 
friends  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  H.  and  most  of  his 
fellow-labourers  and  admirers  would  have  been  silenced, 
banished,  or  hanged.  So  much  for  the  effects  which  might 
be  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Hall's  plan.  And  as  for  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  plan  is  founded,  we  find  him  broadly 
stating,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  work,  with  admirable  con- 
sistency, that  'calumny  and  reproach  are  usually  the  lot  of 
distinguished  virtue,'  and  that  *  the  unpopularity  of  a  cause 
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is  rather  a  presumption  of  its  excellence:  Now,  if  the  fact 
be  so,  it  cannot  be  for  the  good  of  the  people  that  this  per- 
petually erroneous  criterion  should  govern  the  affairs  of  the 

state 

"Mr.  Hall  concludes  his  prefixed  advertisement,  with  the 
hope  'that  the  reader  will  recoUect,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
warmth  of  his  expressions,  that  the  work  is  an  euhgium  on  a 
dead  friend;'  which  is  asserting,  in  other  words,  that  the 
press  is  enslaved,  and  its  Uberty  departed.  And  havmg 
written  this  some  years  since,  he  now  coolly  repubhshes  it 
after  witnessmg  the  acquittals  of  Hone  and  Wooller,  and 
while  the  wretched  CarlUe  is  braving  every  effort  that  can 
be  made  to  stop  the  torrent  of  blasphemy  wHch  has  so  long 
issued  from  his  warehouse. 

"  Again,  Mr.  H.  assured  us,  thirty  years  smce,  that  we  had 
then  <at  length  arrived  at  that  crisis  when  nothing  but  speedy 
and  effectual  reform  could  save  us  from  ruin.'  Now,  smce 
the  first  pubhcation  of  this  prediction,  we  have  mamtamed 
a  contest  of  long  duration  with  the  greatest  conqueror  of 
modem  times,  and  have  fairly  subdued  him.  We  have  un- 
mensely  augmented  the  extent  of  our  empire,  and  increased 
its  ratio  of  population.  We  have  tripled  our  commerce  and 
our  revenue.  We  have  improved,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tke 
state  of  our  internal  population,  by  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  mcrease  of  places  of  worship ;  and  we  have 
made  some  progress,  in  the  commencement  at  least,  of  the 
great  work  of  evangelizing  the  whole  world. 

«  And  after  aU  this,  Mr.  Hall  comes  forward,  with  much 
admirable  simplicity,  to  tell  us  of  this  wonderful  prophecy 
of  his,  deUvered  only  the  third  part  of  a  century  smce, 
that  without  immediate  reform  in  parliament,  ruin  was  then 
inevitable.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  this  same  imnedtate 
reform  has  not  yet  taken  place,  although  one  whole  gene- 
ration has  passed  away  since  the  promulgation  of  this 
prediction.  Has  the  dreadful  alternative,  then,  fallen  upon 
us  }    Have  we  been  crushed  by  this  inevitable  ruin  ? 
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'The  present  comparatively  proaperoiis  and  improving 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom  answers,  No  !  to  this  ques- 
rton.  The  general  state  of  the  country,  the  average  condi- 
Uon  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  better,  and  not 
worse,  than  at  the  time  when  Mr.  HaU  first  published  this 

direful  presage. 

"  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  state  of  general  im- 
provement, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  depression  Of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country.  But  we  are  told,  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  judges,  that  the  evils  which  threaten  these 
classes  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  sufficient  legislative 
protection.  And  do  we  not  know,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
mobs  of  1816,  that  a  reformed  parUament,  a  universal  suf- 
frage parliament,  according  to  Mr.  HaU's  plan,  would  have 
withheld  even  the  partial  protection  which  has  hitherto  been 
granted,  and  would  have  thereby  made,  what  is  now  dis- 
tress and  perplexity,  absolute  ruin  and  destruction?  So 
much  for  the  necessity  and  the  effects  of  reform. 

"It  is  with  the  most  painful  feelings  that  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  this  uncalled-for  and  altogether 
unnecessary  republication.    We  repeat,  that  the  general 
principle  on  which  we  disapprove  of  it  is,  that  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  will  always  best  consult  the  interests  of  his  flock, 
"and  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  by  abstaming  from 
any  political  discussion  which  transgresses  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Mr.  HaU  has  overstepped 
these  limits,  and  has  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  war  of 
party  politics.     He  has  also  chosen,  we  apprehend,  the  side 
which  was  generally  found  in  most  direct  opposition  to  the 
scripture  injunctions   of  peace,  quietness,  and  obedience. 
And  as  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  his 
name,  render  error  from  his  pen  trebly  dangerous,  we  have 
felt  only  the  more  imperatively  caUed  upon  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  principles  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
lay  down,  and  to  unmask  the  sophistry  of  the  arguments  by 
which  he  has  attempted  to  support  them." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Leicester  Journal, 

Snt, 
A  VIOLENT  attack  on  my  character  having  appeared  in 
your  paper  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  in  an  extract 
from  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  Christian  Gmrdtan, 
I  rely  on  your  impartiality  for  permitting  me  to  repel  the 
accusation  through  the  same  medium.  If  the  misrepre- 
sentations which  I  have  to  complain  of  had  been  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  decency,  I  should  have  con- 
sulted my  ease  by  remaining  silent:  but  the  vmter, 
whoever  he  is,  has  availed  himself  of  the  impunity  at- 
tached to  anonymous  communications  so  unsparingly, 
that  I  might  be  justly  charged,  not  only  with  a  crimmal 
indifference  to  character,  but  with  being  accessary  to  the 
delusion  of  the  public,  were  I  to  make  no  reply.    ' 

The  amount  of  my  offence  consists  in  uttering  a  new 
edition  of  a  political  pamphlet,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance many  years  since,  and  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions.    This  writer  says,  I  might  have  suppressed  it; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  fact.     The  term  of  copyneht  is 
well  known  to  extend  to  fourteen  years,  after  which  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  republish  a  work  without  the  consent 
of  the  Author.     More  than  that  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  edition,  and  as  it  was  at  the  option  of  any  book- 
seller to  reprint  it,  so  I  was  assured  from  various  quar- 
ters, that,  whether  I  consented  or  not,  it  would  certainly 
be  republished.    The  only  alternative  that  remained  was, 
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either  to  suffer  it  to  come  forth  in  a  form,  perhaps,  most 
incorrect,  and  mingled  with  foreign  infusions,  or  to  pub- 
lish it  imder  my  own  eye,  and  with  such  alterations  and 
corrections  as  the  Author  might  deem  proper.  The  lat- 
ter was  preferred,  and  for  this  a  torrent  of  invective  has 
issued  from  the  Christian  Guardian, 

It  certainly  is  very  unusual  for  a  writer  to  suppress 
his  own  publications,  unless  he  has  recanted  the  prin- 
ciples they  contain.  To  persevere  in  doing  so,  natu- 
rally exposes  him  to  the  suspicion,  either  that  he  has 
renoimced  his  former  opinions,  or  that  he  is  afraid  to 
avow  them :  but  neither  of  these  situations  is  mine. 
I  have  changed  no  principle,  and  I  feel  no  fear.  Why, 
then,  should  I  act  in  such  a  manner  as  must  render 
me  perpetually  liable  to  either  of  these  imputations? 
For  a  considerable  time,  indeed,  after  loud  and  repeated 
importunities,  I  declined  a  compliance  with  the  wishes 
expressed  for  republication,  from  a  sincere  reluctance 
to  engage  in  political  controversy.  By  one  party,  in 
the  mean  while,  it  w£is  my  fortune  to  be  so  imequi- 
vocally  claimed  as  a  convert,  and  by  the  other  so  as- 
sailed with  reproaches  as  an  apostate,  that  I  was  con- 
vinced by  experience  there  was  no  other  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  misrepresentations  of  both,  but  to  re- 
publish the  original  pamphlet.  Had  I  never  written 
it,  the  same  motives  which  made  me  reluctant  to  reprint, 
might  probably  have  prevented  my  writing  it;  but 
since  there  is  not  a  principle  in  it  which  I  can  consci- 
entiously retract,  and  my  silence  has  occasioned  nume- 
rous misrepresentations  and  mistakes,  the  fair  and  manly 
part  was  doubtless  to  republish  it.  An  ingenuous  mind 
is  not  less  ashamed  of  receiving  praises  it  is  conscious  it 
has  not  deserved,  than  indignant  at  reproaches  which 
are  not  merited. 

But  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  seems,  is  on  no  occa- 
sion to  meddle  with  party  politics.  How  exactly  this 
maxim  was  adhered  to  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  when  military  banners  were  consecrated,  and 
the  people  every  where  summoned  to  arms 
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TO  THE  REVIEW.  **^ 

Bv  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick, 

lose  sieht  of  what  is  befitting  ministers  oi  .lu    Br 
The  Xrable  bench  of  bishops,  who  sit  in  the  House 

formed  us  ot  tne  ciergy  ui  **  against  the  catholic 

t Xfem  the  dLorum  of  --Voters  of  the  gospd 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  is,  not  *atthe  wnt«  « 
offended  at  my  meddlmg  with  pht.cs,  ^-^  ^^'i^^ 
meddled  on  the  wrong  side.    Had  the  ^^^^  Jf 
nf  talent  been  exerted  in  eulogizmg  the  ""easures  oi 
mi^ti  his  greetings  would  have  been  as  kud  ^  h  s 
invective  is  bitter.    But  it  was  exerted  to  expose  puwic 
S^s  to  u«re  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  %  open  the 
abuses,  »<>  P^^  J"       u„„en-bom  minister,  and  Sunday 
SrX,1fter%evXg  the  day  of  rest  to  deeds  of 
S  U  by  a  strange  fatality,  obtained  a  sort  of  pohti- 
cal  beatification.     Hinc  iUw  hchrymm  ! 

Another  head  of  accusation  is,  that  I  ^ave  censurea 
the  character  of  Bishop  Horsley,  whose  c^aracter.^he 
B^riewer  tells  us,  "is  for  'amoved  beyond  my  a^t^_ 
while  I  have  eulogized  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Pn^^^U^ 
lians."    To  this^t  is  suf&cient  to  fP^^^*  Jj JX 
was  not  a  Socinian,  but  an  Anan ;  he  wrote  M^^J 
in  confutation  of  socinianism ;  and  though  I  ^Jf  PE™!* 
S  Us  religious  principles,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  afcm- 
ilL  spite  of  the  feantic  and  unprincipled  abuse  of 
Biuk"  that  a  more  ardent  and  enUghtened  faend  of 
Kiitay  never  lived,  than  that  venerable  patriarch  of 
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freedom.     Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  worshipful 
corporation  of  London,  who  in  token  of  their  esteem 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  ffolden 
box;  such  was  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  Ion- 
professed  himself  his  admirer,  and  condescended  to  seek 
his  advice  on  questions  of  finance.     Dr.  Priestley,  it  is 
aclmowledged,  was  a  Socinian;    but  it  was  not  mider 
^at  ch^<:ter  that  he  was  eulogized.      It  was   as  the 
triend  of  hbertj,  the  victim  of  intolerance,  and  the  au- 
thor of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  philosophical  disco- 
veries of  modem  times,   for  which  he  was  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  his  name  enroUed  as  a  mem- 
ber  ot   the    most    illustrious  institutions;    so  that  mv 
eidogy  was   but  a  mere   feeble   echo   of  the  applause 
which   resounded   from  every  civilized  portion  of  the 
globe.     And  are  we  suddenly  fallen  back  into  the  dark- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  during  which 
the  spell  of  a  stupid  and  unfeeling   uniformity  bound 
the  nations  m  iron  slumbers,  that  it  has  become  a  crime 
to  praise  a  man  for  talents  which  the  whole  worid  ad- 
mired,   and    for  virtues  which  his  enemies  confessed, 
merely  because  his  religious  creed  was  erroneous  ?    If 
any  thing  could  sink  orthodoxy  into  contempt,  it  would 
be  Its  association  with  such  gothic  barbarity  of  senti- 
ment, such  reptile  meanness.     What  renders  the  wretch- 
ed bigotiy  of  the  Reviewer  the  more  conspicuous,  is,  that 
the  eulogy  m  question  was  written  almost  immediately 
after  the  Bumingham  riots,  that  disgraceful  ebullition 
ot  popular   phrenzy,    during   which   a   ferocious   mob 
faacked  his  steps  like  bloodhounds,  demolished  his  house 
destroyed  his  library  and  apparatus,  and,  advancing  from 
thence  to  the  destruction  of  private  and  public  building, 
hlled  the  whole  town  and  vicinity  with  terror  and  d^- 
m^.  "^ 

What  sort  of  a  Christian  Guardian  the  Reviewer 
would  have  proved  on  that  occasion,  may  be  easily  in- 
lerred  from  his  passing  over  these  atrocities  in  silence. 
While  he  discharges  his  malice  on  their  unoffending  vic- 

The  maxim,  De  rmrtuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  admits  of  ex- 
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ceptions;  and  as  I  am  vilified  for  censuring  Bishop 
Horsley,  whose  character,  it  is  afl&rmed,  "  is  far  removed 
beyond  my  attack/  while  I  praised  Priestley,  the  Soci- 
nian, justice  compels  me  to  remark  (what  the  Reviewer 
probably  knows  well  enough)  that  in  the  virtues  of  pri- 
vate life.  Dr.  Priestley  was  as  much  superior  to  his  an- 
tagonist, as  he  was  inferior  in  the  correctness  of  his 
speculative  theology. 

From  the  principles  avowed  in  the  Apology,  this  writer 
asserts,  that  it  is  evident  I  am  to  be  classed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  with  radical  reformers.  This  charge  is 
grounded  on  my  recommendation  of  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage.  Now  he  either  knows  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  pre- 
sided at  public  meetings,  in  which  annual  parliaments 
and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sufirage  to  all  house- 
holders were  recommended,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  pleads 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  what  presumption  is  it  for  a  man 
so  uninformed  to  write  upon  the  subject !  If  he  knows 
it,  let  me  ask,  was  Mr.  Pitt  a  radical  reformer  at  the 
time  he  recommended  those  measures?  If  he  was,  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge ;  but  if  he  was  not^  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  similar  plan  is  no  evidence  of  my  being  a 
radical.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  the  utmost  contempt  of 
the  charge  of  radicalism.  A  radical  reformer,  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  import  of  words,  is  one  that  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  that  proposes  not  merely  to  palliate,  but  to 
extirpate  it.  And  what  is  that  reform  worth,  that  pro- 
poses less  ?  He  who  labours  under  an  inveterate  malady, 
wishes  for  a  radical  cure :  he  would  put  little  value  on 
a  remedy  that  should  mitigate  the  pain,  without  reach- 
ing the  source  of  the  disorder.  If  the  appellation  of 
radical  reformer  is  intended  to  denote  a  revolutionist,  it 
is  most  aosurdly  applied  to  the  advocate  of  annual  par- 
liaments and  univereal  sufirage,  because  the  first  of  these 
measures  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  ancient  practice,  and 
the  latter  most  consonant  to  the  genius  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, which  presupposes  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  all  who  can  be  presumed  to  have  a  will  of 
their  own :  the  exercise  of  this  right,  coupled  with  the 
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practice  of  voting  by  ballot,  would,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, be  the  best  expedient  for  securing  the  freedom  and 
tranquillity  of  elections.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  sincere 
,  proposal  of  reform  must  differ  essentially  from  the  pro- 
posal of  a  revolution.  If,  by  styling  me  a  radical  x^ 
former,  this  writer  intends  to  impute  revolutionary  views, 
I  say  it  is  a  calumny  and  a  falsehood ;  and  I  challenge 
him  to  produce  a  single  sentence  from  my  publications 
which  sustains  such  a  charge,  or  which  convicts  me  of 
hostility  to  the  existmg  order  of  things,  as  consisting  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But  if  he  means,  that  I 
am  for  such  a  reform  as  will  cut  up  corruption  by  the 
roots,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  disavow  it.  He  wishes,  it 
is  evident,  to  fix  the  impression  that  I  am  hostile  to  the 
regal  branch  of  the  constitution ;  but  shrinks  from  ma- 
king the  assertion,  and  endeavours  to  convey  the  venom 
of  his  accusations  through  the  subtle  vehicle  of  a  dark 
and  ambiguous  phraseology. 

For  what  purpose,  but  that  of  exciting  hatred  and 
horror,  he  has  thought  fit  to  couple  my  name  with  the 
mention  of  Hone  and  Carlile,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjec- 
ture. The  blasphemy  of  their  publications  is  quite  as 
disgusting  to  me  as  to  himself;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive the  justness  of  that  reasoning  which  would  infer 
that  no  political  corruption,  however  enormous,  no  mal- 
administration, however  flagrant,  must  be  exposed  to 
animadversion,  until  these  men  have  ceased  to  exhale 
their  impieties.  Let  this  principle  once  be  admitted, 
and  we  shall  never  want  Hones  and  CarUles  in  abun- 
dance :  to  remove  a  shield  so  easily  purchased,  and  so 
effectual  in  the  protection  of  every  abuse,  might  be 
deemed  an  infatuation. 

"  He  (the  author  of  the  Apology)  pleads,"  says  the 
Reviewer,  "for  annual  parliaments,  for  universal  suf- 
frage, for  the  unfettered  publication  of  every  kind  of 
blasphemy,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  relatives  of  noble- 
men from  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  overthrow  of 
all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  what  part  of  the  sacred  volume,"  he 
9dds,    "  he  has  discovered  the  least  sanction  for  any  one 
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of  these  notions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine."    The  fa- 
tuity of  this  remark  bafflles  all  description.     For  why 
may  I  not  retort  his  own  language,  and  say, — ^This  au- 
thor pleads  for  septennial  parliaments,  for  limited  suf- 
frage, for  the  admission  of  the  relatives  of  noblemen  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  the  support  of  ecclesi- 
astical establishments ;  but  in  what  part  of  the  sacred 
volume  he  finds  the  least  sanction  for  them,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  ?  But  when  did  I  plead  for  the  publica- 
tion of  blasphemy,  fettered  or  unfettered  ?    To  plead  for 
the  liberty  of  divulging  speculative  opinions  is  one  thing, 
and  to  assert  the  right  of  uttering  blasphemy  is  another. 
For  blasphemy,  which  is  the  speaking  contumeliously  of 
God,  is  not  a  speculative  error ;  it  is  an  overt  act ;  a 
crime  which  no  state  should  tolerate.     In  relation  to  the 
question  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  since  I  am  chal- 
lenged to  produce  any  passage  from  Scripture  which 
sanctions  my  opposition  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him 
to  our  Lord's  declaration :  Every  plant  which  my  hea- 
venly Father  has  not  planted^  shaU  he  rooted  up.     That 
national  churches,  or  exclusive  establishments  of  religion 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  one  of  these  plants,  will  not 
be  denied  ;  since  nothing  of  that  kind,  it  is  universally 
allowed,  existed  during  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  not  being  authorised  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  it  must,  if  we  believe  him,  be  rooted  up. 
1  have  used  the  term  great  Head  of  the  church,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  that  little  head*  which  the  church  of 
England  has  invented,  and  on  which,  whether  it  be  a 
beauty  or  a  deformity  in  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  certainly  as  silent  as  on  universal  suffirage  and 
annual  parliaments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  notice  a  curi- 
ous argument  which  the  Reviewer  adduces  in  support  of 
his  darling  tenet  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 

^  A  friend  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hall  asked  him  whether,  on  cool 
meditation,  he  did  not  consider  this  allusion  to  the  "  little  head^  as  a 
breach  of  taste  1  "Why  (said  he)  1  must  confess  it  was  better  for  a 
joke  in  the  parlour,  than  to  appear  in  print  ;  but  I  never  expected  it 
would  go  beyond  the  columns  of  a  newspaper." 
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ance,  from  the  prevailing  and  inherent  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  reminds  us  that  mankind  are  repre- 
sented in  scripture  as  "  alike  depraved  and  imrulj ;"  and, 
from  these  premises,  attempts  to  enforce  that  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture  which  would  annihilate  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  reduce  them,  without  "  restriction  or  re- 
servation," to  a  passive  submission  to  their  political  su- 
periors. On  another  occasion  I  have  sufl&ciently  rescued 
the  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  from  such  a  detest- 
able imputation,  by  showing  that  their  design  is  merely 
to  inculcate  the  general  duty  of  obedience  to  government, 
as  the  ordinance  of  God,  while  they  leave  the  just  bounds 
of  authority,  and  the  limits  of  obedience,  to  the  regula- 
tion and  adjustment  of  reason  and  experience ;  a  task  to 
which  they  are  perfectly  adequate.  But  how  does  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  evince  the  necessity  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance,  unless  it  is  contended 
that  the  ruling  part  of  mankind  are  not  depraved  ?  That 
mankind  are  naturally  "  depraved  and  unruly,"  affords  a 
good  argument  for  the  existence  of  Government  itself; 
but  since  they  are  "  alike  depraved  and  unruly,"  since 
governors  partake  of  the  same  corruption  as  the  people, 
a^ravated  too  often  by  the  possession  of  power,  which 
inflames  the  passions  and  corrupts  the  heart,  to  allege  the 
depravity  of  numan  nature  as  a  reason  for  submission  to 
arbitrary  power,  involves  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  cure  of  one  degree  of  wickedness  is  to  be  obtained  by 
affording  an  imlimited  license  to  a  greater.  Retrace  the 
annals  of  all  times  and  nations,  and  you  will  find  in  th<» 
triumph  of  despotism  the  triumph  of  wickedness ;  you 
will  find  that  men  have  been  virtuous,  noble,  and  disin- 
terested, just  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  free. 

The  Reviewer  affects  to  triumph  over  me,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  failure  of  the  prediction,  that  ruin 
would  speedily  ensue,  unless  prevented  by  Reform. 
"  Has  this  dreadful  alternative,"  he  asks,  "  fallen  upon 
us?  The  present  comparatively  prosperous  and  im- 
proving circumstances  of  the  kingdom  answers.  No. 
The  general  state  of  the  country,  the  average  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  better  and  not  worse 
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than  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hall  first  published  this 
direful  presage." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  reply  in  suitable  terms  to  a  writer 
who  seems  to  glory  in  setting  truth  at  defiance.     Let  me 
ask  the  reader,  whether  he  thinks  there  is  a  single  per- 
son to  be  found  in  the  nation,  who  really  believes  our 
condition  as  a  people  is  improved  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ?     Where  is  this  improvement  to  be  found  ?     Is 
it  in  the  augmentation  of  the  national  debt  to  three 
times  its  former  amount :  in  the  accumulated  weight  of 
taxes ;  in  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates ;  in  the  depres- 
sion of  land  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  former  value ; 
iu  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest,  in  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  distrained  for 
rent,  and  they  and  their  families  reduced  to  beggary? 
Has  this  writer  already  forgotten  the  recent  distress  of 
the  manufacturing  class,  who,  from  failure  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  depression  of  wages,  were  plunged  into 
despair,  while  numbers  of  them  quitted  their  homes, 
and  sought  a  precarious  and  scanty  relief,  by  dragging 
through  the  country  loaded  wagons  and  carts,  like  beasts 
of  burden  ?     Is  it  in  the  rapid  and  portentous  multipli- 
cation of  crimes,  by  which  our  prisons  are  glutted  with 
malefactors?      If   these  are  indications  of   increasing 
prosperity,  we  may  justly  adopt  the  language  of  the 
liturgy,  from  such  prosperity  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  ^ 

To  do  the  writer  justice,  he  has  the  grace  to  admit 
something  like  an  exception  respecting  the  agricultural 
interest,  though  he  expresses  himself  with  the  diffidence 
becoming  the  solution  of  so  difficult  a  problem.  "If 
any  exception,"  he  says,  "can  be  found,  it  is  in  the 
agricultural  interest ;"  but  he  adds,  "  If  those  are  to  be 
believed  who  ought  to  he  judges^  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  legal  protection."  Now,  two  corn-bills 
have  been  passed  of  late  years  for  the  express  protection 
of  the  agriculturist ;  the  last  of  these  in  open  contempt 
of  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Previously 
to  the  passing  of  these  biUs,  agriculture  was  in  a  com- 
paratively flourishing  state ;  since  these  laws  were 
enacted  it    has  experienced  a   depression  beyond  all 
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example ;  and,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  this  miter  has 
the  assurance  to  inform  us,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  otight  to  he  judges,  the  evil  is  wholly  to  he  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  legal  protection.     But  who  are  these  highly 
privileged  mortals,  who  are  to  he  implicitly  believed,  be- 
cause, "  they  ought  to  be  judges  ?"     If  there  is  any  class 
of  persons  whose  opinion  on  these  questions  is  entitled 
to  deference  and  respect,  they  are  undoubtedly  political 
economists,  men  who  have  made  the  sources  of  national 
wealth   the   principal    subject   of  their    inquiry:    and 
where  will  he  find  one,  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present 
time,  who  has  not  reprobated  the  interference  of  legisla- 
ture with  the  price  of  com  ?     To  say  nothing  of  the 
reasoning  of  that  great  philosopher,  which  is  unanswer- 
able, common  sense  will  teach  us,  that  laws  to  raise  the 
price  of  produce,  are  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes  upon 
the  whole  community,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a 
part.    There  is  a  description  of  men  who  are  accustomed 
systematically,  to  yield  up  their  understandings  to  others, 
who  in  their  view  "ought  to  be  judges:"  it  is  needless 
to  add,  that  the  present  writer  is  evidently  of  this  servum 
pecus^  this  tame  and  passive  herd :  and  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
one  who  thinks  by  proxy.     These  men,  forgetting,  or 
affecting  to  forget,  that  the  exercise  of  power,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  is  placed,  will  infallibly  degenerate  into 
tyranny,   unless  it  is  carefully  watched,  make  it  their 
whole  business  to  screen  its  abuses;  to  suppress  inquiry, 
stifle  complaint,  and  inculcate  on  the  people,  as  their 
duty,  a  quiet  and  implicit  submission  to  the  direction  of 
those  who,  to  speak  in  the  vocabulary  of  slaves,  "ought 
to  be  judges.**     These  are  the  men  by  whom  the  consti- 
tution is  endangered ;  these  the  maxims  by  which  free 
states    are   enslaved.      If   that  freedom   which  is  the 
birth-right  of  Britons  is  destined  to  go  down  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  it  must  result  from  the  prevalence  of  an 
opposite  spirit ;  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  an  ardent  attachment 
to  liberty,  and  an  incessant  jealousy  of  the  tendency  of 
power  to  enlarge  its  pretensions  and  extend  its  en- 
croachments. 
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The  Reviewer  asserts,  that  "my  whole  pamphlet  is 
«  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supremacyand  infallibility 
"of  the  people,  and  of  the  necessity  of  paying  an 
"implicit  obedience  to  the  least  expression  of  theur 

"  will." 

This,  I  must  assure  the  reader,  is  a  gross  and  wilful 
misrepresentation.     In  no  part  of  the  pamphlet  have  I 
pleaded  for  any  such  doctrine.     All  that  I  have  asserted 
IS,  that  in  proportion  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  m 
unison  with  the  people,  animated  by  the  same  sympa- 
thies, and  affected  by  the  same  interests,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  it  accomplish  the  design  of  its  functions 
as  a  representative  assembly;  and  that  a  reform  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  that  conjunction 
of  interests  and  of  feelings  on  which  its  utiUty,  as  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  depends.    The  neces- 
sity of  such  an  union  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  is  manifest  from  the  very  meaning  of  the 
terms,  for  it  were  quite  needless  for  them  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  choosing  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  foreign 
bias,  are  prepared  to  contradict  their  sentiments,  and 
neglect  their  interests.     A  House  of  Commons  which 
should  chiefly  consist  of  court  sycophants  and  tyrants, 
would  exhibit  nothing  more  than  the  mockery  of  repre- 
sentation.    By  artfully  transferring  what  I  have  said  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  the  whole^  and  pre- 
senting even  that  in  an  exaggerated  form,  he  has  repre- 
sented me  as  reducing  the  government  to  such  an  imme- 
diate and  incessant  dependence  on  the  popular  will,  as 
never  entered  my  thoughts,  and  w^ould  be  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  genius  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

Having  already  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  my- 
readers,  1  shall  close  with  one  remark  on  the  eulo^ura 
pronounced  by  the  Reviewer  on  the  character  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt.  He  appears  to  be  extremely  shocked  with 
the  freedom  and  severity  of  my  strictures  on  his  con- 
duct, as  implying,  "  a  forgetfnlness  of  his  singular  dis- 
interestedness, and  his  perfect  devotion  to  his  country." 
As  this  has  become  a  favourite  topic  vrith  the  admirers 
of  that  celebrated  minister,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
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them,  that  there  are  other  vices  besides  the  love  of 
money,  and  other  virtues  besides  that  of  dying  poor. 
It  may  be  easily  admitted,  that  the  ambition  which 
grasps  at  the  direction  of  an  empire,  and  the  pitiful 
passion  for  accumulation,  were  not  the  inmates  of  the 
same  bosom.  In  minds  of  a  superior  order,  ambition, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  is  quite  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  fry  of  petty  propensities.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
wish  to  withhold  an  atom  of  the  praise  justly  due  to 
him.  That  he  devoted  much  time,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  talent,  to  the  affairs  of  his  country,  is  un- 
deniable. The  evils  which  he  has  brought  upon  us 
were  not  the  production  of  an  ordinary  mind,  nor  the 
work  of  a  day,  nor  done  in  sport ;  but  what  I  contend 
for  is,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  his  unparalleled  apostasy, 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  and  what  was  worse,  its 
devotion  to  him,  have  been  the  source  of  more  calamity 
to  this  nation  than  any  other  event  that  has  befallen  it  ; 
and  that  the  memory  of  Pitt  will  be  identified  in  the 
recollection  of  posterity  with  accumulated  taxes,  aug- 
mented debt,  extended  pauperism,  a  debasement  and 
prostration  of  the  public  mind,  and  a  system  of  policy 
not  only  hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty  at  home,  but 
prompt  and  eager  to  detect  and  tread  out  every  spark  of 
liberty  in  Europe ;  in  a  word,  with  all  those  images  of 
terror  and  destruction,  which  the  name  imports.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  character  is  regarded  by  a 
numerous  class  of  his  coimtrymen,  will  be  ascribed,  by 
a  distant  age,  to  that  mysterious  infatuation  which,  in 
the  inscrutable  counsels  of  Heaven,  is  the  usual,  the 
destined,  precursor  of  the  fall  of  states. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 


Robert  Hall. 


Leicester,  Feb.  5,  1822. 
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SoBfB  excellent  persons,  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Hau., 
often  express  great  concern  that  so  good  a  man  should 
have  suffered  his  thoughts  to  be  so  much   engrossed  in 
politics,  as  they  suppose  must  have  been  the  case.     The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  few  men  gave  themselves  less  to 
poUtical  matters  than  he  did.    At  the  deeply  interesting 
period  in  which  he  wrote  his  political  tracts,  the  whole 
world  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  poUtical  events, 
and  the  discussion  of  political  principles.    Among  the  dis- 
putants of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  was 
divided,  clergymen  and  other  ministers  took  a  most  active 
part,  and  the  class  denominated  Evangelical  were  by  no 
means  the  least  active.    Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
indeed,  engaged  in  that  sad  and  then  frequent  profanation 
of  holy  places  and  things,  the  consecration  of  the  colouit 
of  a  volunteer  corps  in  a  parish  church ;  and  one  even  put  on 
a  military  cockade,  in  order  to  incite  his  parishioners  to  come 
forward  in  the  public  cause.     The  genume  principles  of  our 
admirable  constitution  were  thought  by  many  to  be  in  im- 
minent peril;    yet  all  who  wrote  in  their  defence  were 
exposed  to  obloquy.     A  learned  prelate  asserted,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  "  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,"  and  his  sentiment  was  loudly 
applauded.     In  a  kindred  spirit,  during  the  trials  of  Muir 
and  Palmer,  for  "  leasmg-making,"  or  sedition,  in  Scotland, 
3ne  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  declared  that  "no  man  had 
'*  a  right  to  speak  of  the  Constitution  unless  he  possessed 
" landed  property ;"  and  another  affirmed  that,  "since  the 
"  abolition  of  torture,  there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for 
"  sedition.**    In  such  a  season  of  violent  excitement,  when 
upright  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  thought  the  most 
valuable  principles  at  stake,  no  wonder   that  heats  and 
animosities  prevailed,  and  that  all  expressed   themselves 
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with  vehemence,  —  often  with  acerbity.    Mr.  Hall,  then 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  of  too  ardent  and  generous 
a  spirit  to  be  quiescent  in  that  signal  crisis  of  pubHc  affairs. 
He  discharged  what,  in  the  exigency,  appeared  to  him  an 
unpenous  duty,  and  then  remained  sUent,  until,  after  an  in- 
terval of  many  years,  at  the  intreaty  of  his  friends,  he  broke 
the  silence  in  a  brief  effort  of  self-defence  against  anony- 
mous misrepresentation.      It  was,  indeed,  his  permanent 
conviction  (see  voL  V.  p.  33. )  « that  the  teachers  of  religion 
'  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation,  than  to  subserve  the 
"  mterests  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  pubUc  dissension." 
Nay,  for  some  years,  so  great  was  his  indifference  to  political 
concerns,  that  he  scarcely  ever  read  a  newspaper,  or  did 
more  in  conversation  than  advert  for  a  moment,  if  at  aU    to 
pubUc  measures.      His  poUtical  principles,  however, 're- 
uaained  the  same  through  life;  with  those  simple  modifica- 
Uons  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  new 
events,  were  calculated  to  produce  in  the  breast  of  a  con- 
siderate man.     Though  he  thought  them  important,  he  uni- 
formly regarded  them  as  subordinate  to  others.    He  che- 
rished with  delight  the  anticipaUons  of  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things  amongst  mankind ;  but  he  looked  mainly 
for  the  reahzing  of  his  hopes  to  the  operation  of  a  higher 
class  of  principles  than  the  poHtics  of  this  world  can  supply, 
—principles  of  heavenly  origin,  which,  flowing  from  reli- 
gious Truth,  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature,  change  and  improve  the  mass  of  society  by 
transforming  the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 

Some  of  the  following  pieces  yield  ample  proofs  of  the 
prevalence  of  these  sentiments. 

That  there  are  occasions  on  which  pious  men  not  only 
may,  but  must,  if  they  act  fully  on  scriptural  principles, 
censure  pubhc  men,  and  public  measures,  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  one  of  the  gentlest  as  well  as  most  excellent  of 
men— Granville  Shirpb— in  his  Essay  on  "  The  Law  0/ 
Passive  Obedience," 
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As  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  shortly  to  come  before  parlia- 
ment, with  a  Tiew  to  a  final  decison,  it  is  presumed  that 
it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  a  particular  connected  with  that 
subject,  which  is  judged  of  high  importance.  The 
point  to  which  we  refer,  respects  the  propriety  of  insert- 
ing a  clause  in  the  new  charter,  authorizing  the  peaceable 
disseminating  of  christian  principles  in  India.*.     For 

*  The  object  for  which  Mr.  Hall,  and  many  other  pious  men,  so 
earnest! V  pleaded,  was  accomplished,  at  least  as  to  its  practical  results : 
though  there  is  still  room  to  mterpose  obstractions,  if  men  in  power 
should  be  inclined  to  present  them.  The  act  which  passed  in  1813, 
^^  for  continning  in  the  East  India  Company  lor  a  farther  term  the  pos- 
"  session  of  the  British  territories  in  India/'  contains  four  clanses 
(viz.  33,  34,  35,  36)  which  relate  to  "persons  desirous  of  going  to 
**  India  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
'•  ment  of  the  natives."  The  nature  of  this  part  of  the  enactment  will 
be  understood  from  the  subjoined  brief  official  abstract:— 
^  •'  If  the  Court  of  Directors  think  fit  to  refuse  the  applications  for 
_  permission  made  in  behalf  of  such  persons,  they  are  to  transmit  the 
J  applications  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who,  if  they  see  no  valid 
^  objection  to  granting  thjB  permission,  may  antiiorize  the  said  persons  to 
•*  proceed  to  any  of  the  Company's  principal  settlements,  provided  with  a 
"  certificate  of  sanction  from  the  Directors.  The  Court  of  Directors, 
"  however,  may  make  representations  concerning  such  persons  to  the 
"  Board  of  Commissioners :  and  those  persons  on  arriving  in  the 
*|  East  Indies  are  to  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  govem- 
"  ments.  Further,  the  governments  in  India  may  declare  the  certificates 
'•  and  licences  of  such  persons  to  be  void,  if  tliey  shall  appear  by  their 
"  conduct  to  have  forfeited  their  claims  to  protection." 

Besides  these  clauses,  there  are  others,  from  49  to  54  inclusive, 
which  relate  to  a  "  church  estabhshment  in  India.  A  bishop  and 
"  three  archdeacons  to  be  appointed ;  their  salaries  are  specified ; 
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want  of  such  a  provision,  the  missionaries  who  hare 
lately  visited  that  country,  liave  heen  under  the  necessity 
of  going  there  by  the  circuitous  route  of  America,  besides 
meeting  with  considerable  obstructions  in  their  attempts 
to  settle,  and  being  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  inter- 
ruption in  their  quiet  efforts  to  plant  the  christian  faith. 
It  must  surely  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  in  a  country  under  the  government  of  a  people  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  that  religion  should  be  the  only  one 
that  is  discountenanced  and  suppressed. 

That  the  most  complete  toleration  should  be  extended 
to  the  various  modes  of  belief  prevailing  in  those  remote 
dependencies  of  our  empire,  and  that  none  of  the  in- 
habitants should  be  subjected  to  the  slightest  inconveni- 
ence on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  religious 
system  of  their  forefathers,  is  readily  admitted ;  nor 
would  any  event  give  more  serious  concern  to  the  writer 
of  this  address,  than  an  interference  with  that  right  of 
private  judgment  which  he  deems  an  inalienable  prero- 
gative of  human  nature.  But,  for  a  christian  nation  to 
give  a  decided  preference  to  polytheism  and  idolatry,  by 
prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  a  purer  faith,  and  thus 
employ  its  powers  in  suppressing  the  truth,  and  prolong- 
ing the  existence  of  the  most  degrading  and  deplorable 
superstitions,  is  a  line  of  conduct  equally  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  religion,  and  the  maxims  of  sound  policy. 
To  oppose  by  force  the  propagation  of  revealed  truth, 
£rom  any  worldly  considerations  whatever,  is  such  a 
sacrifice  of  right  to  expediency,  as  can  be  justified  on 
no  principles  but  what  will  lead  to  the  subversion  of  all 
morality  and  religion. 

If  Christianity  be  a  communication  from  heaven,  to 
oppose  its  extension  is  to  fight  against  God  ;  an  impiety 
wluch,  under  every  possible  combination  of  circumstsmces, 
must  expect  a  severe  rebuke ;  but  the  guilt  of  which  is 

**  the  episcopal  jarisdiction  is  to  be  limited  by  letters  patent  from  the 
"the  king;  pensions  to  be  allowed  after  fifteen  years'  service."  Of 
the  bishops  who  have  been  appointed  since  the  passing  of  this  act,  foar, 
m.  Midd/eton,  Heber,  James,  and  Turner,  have  been  already  brought 
by  the  climate  of  India  to  a  premature  grave, — Eo. 
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inconceivably  aggravated,  when  the  opposition  proceeds 
from  the  professors  of  that  very  religion.  We  have  no 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  such  a  conduct ; 
we  have  no  precedent  of  a  people  prohibiting  the  propar- 
gation  of  their  own  faith ;  a  species  of  intolerance  ex- 
posed not  only  to  the  objections  which  lie  in  conamon 
against  all  restraints  upon  conscience,  but  to  a  train  of 
absurdities  peculiar  to  itself ;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
imposes  a  character  of  meanness  on  the  ruling  powers, 
by  the  virtual  confession  it  includes,  that  they  have 
either  no  rehgion,  or  a  religion  of  which  they  are 
ashamed.  As  the  equality  of  all  religions,  the  distin- 
guishing tenet  of  deism,  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  oracles  of  truth,  so  it  is  ill  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  eastern  nations,  on 
whom  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  desecrate  the 
British  name,  by  depriving  it  of  the  veneration  which 
nature,  unsophisticated  by  impiety,  has  inseparably  con- 
nected with  sentiments  of  religious  belief.  Powerfully 
impressed  as  they  are  with  religious  principles  and  pre- 
judices, however  erroneous,  we  can  scarcely  adopt  a 
more  effectual  expedient  for  securing  their  contempt  and 
abhorrence  than  an  avowed  indifference  to  whatever  con- 
cerns that  momentous  subject. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  no  persons  have  been  so 
popular  in  India,  as  the  men  who  have  exerted  them- 
selves with  the  most  steady  and  persevering  zeal  in  the 
dissemination  of  christian  principles  ;  of  which  we  have 
a  striking  example  in  the  excellent  Schwartz,  for  many 
years  a  missionary  on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel,  who,  by 
his  wise  and  benevolent  conduct,  rendered,  on  various 
occasions,  the  most  essential  service  to  the  British  inte- 
rests, and  became  the  object  of  the  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment of  the  natives.* 

The  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity  in  India  is  not 
a  new  experiment ;  it  has  been  now  tried  for  more  than 
A  century :  it  received  the  warmest  support  of  George 

*  See  the  Reports  of  the  Society   at   Bartleft's   Bulldinc^s,    (now 
Lincoln**  Inn  Fields,)  lor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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the  First,  of  illustrious  memory,  as  well  as  of  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Ziegen- 
balgius  and  his  successors,  was  crowned  with  distin- 
guished  success.*     Similar  attempts  hare  been  more 
recently  made  in  Bengal,  and  the  adjacent  provinces; 
and  several  christian  societies  have  been  planted  by  the 
labours  of  missionaries  in  those  parts  of  India.     It  de- 
serves particular  attention   that  no   inconvenience,  not 
even  the  slightest,  has  arisen  from  these  enterprises ;  and 
that  whatever  agitation  has  been  witnessed  among  the 
natives  at  different  times,  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
has  never  been  the  cause,  or  even  the  pretext.     When 
intelligence    of   the   insurrection    of   Vellore    reached 
England,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  endea- 
voured to  ascribe  it  to  the  jealousy  and  imeasiness  excited 
by  the  efforts  of  missionaries ;  but  no  attempt  could  be 
more  unsuccessful,  since,  in  the  course  of  a  most  accurate 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
event,  we  have  it,  oq  the  authority  of  Ix)rd  Teignmouth, 
that  not  even  the  name  of  a  missionary  was  mentioned. 
It  arose  from  causes  totally  distinct.     Thus  have  we  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  century  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India  from  the  operations  of  missionaries,  subject,  as 
they  must  ever  be,  to  the  control  of   the  constituted 
authorities. 

The  number  of  natives  who  profess  Christianity  is  not 
small  nor  inconsiderable.  The  disciples  of  Schwartz 
and  his  successors  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
amount  to  fifty  thousand ;  and  the  Syrian  christians,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  several  hundred  thousands ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  converted  from  the  Bramins,  and 
the  higher  classes.  They  have  subsisted  there  from  the 
fifth  century,  are  in  possession  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen churches,  some  of  them  sumptuous  and  splendid 
,  edifices ;  and  their  superior  elevation  of  character,  and 
i  purity  of  manners  are  attested,  on  the  most  respectable 
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*  See  the  excellent  Letters  from  his  Majesty  and  the  Archbishop, 
addressed  to  Ziegenbalgias,  in  Buchanan's  Ecclesiastical  Researches. 


authority,  to  be  such  as  the  possession  of  the  christian 
faith  might  be  expected  to  inspire.*  In  addition  to  this, 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  in  almost  all  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  India,  have  been  recently  circu- 
lated, and  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  are 
assiduously  and  constantly  employed  in  preaching  the 
gospel ;  so  that  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  checking  its 
career :  the  possession  it  has  taken  of  the  public  mind 
will  necessanly  render  all  such  attempts  impracticable. 
The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  its  further  propagation  shall  be  left  solely  in  the 
hands  of  natives,  or  whether  intelligent  and  respectable 
Em-opeans  who  come  more  immediately  into  contact 
with  the  British  Government,  and  in  whose  prudence 
and  experience  greater  confidence  may  be  reposed,  shall 
be  allowed  to  superintend  its  movements.  The  good 
seed  having  struck  its  root  too  deep  ever  to  be  extirpated, 
the  only  alternative  is,  either  to  leave  it  to  its  spontaneous 
growth,  aided  by  the  labour  of  Hindoos,  or  to  place  it 
under  a  more  skilful  and  enlightened  cultivation. 

Though  strangers  to  the  theory,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan  have  been  long  familiarized  to  the  practice  of 
toleration.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  greater 
variety  of  sects,  or  more  contrariety  in  the  modes  of 
religious  belief,  subsisting  without  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance ;  even  the  grand  division  of  the  natives  into  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans  has  continued  for  ages,  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  public  harmony. 

But  if  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dissemination 
of  christian  principles  in  India,  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it,  whether  we  consult  the  interest  of  the  natives, 
or  our  own,  are  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  enumerated, 
and  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  With  respect  to  its 
aspect  on  the  natives,  will  it  be  contended  that  a  more 
powerful  instrument  can  be  devised  for  meliorating  and 
raising  their  character,  than  grafting  upon  it  the  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion,  which,  wherever  it  prevails^ 

*  See  the  interesting  narrative  of  Dr.  Bachanan's  visit  to  the  Syrian 
christians,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches. 
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never  faUs  to  perfect  whatever  is  good,  and  to  correct 
whatever  is  evil,  in  the  human  constitution,  and  to  which 
Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  those  enlightened  views, 
and  that  high  sense  of  probity  and  honour,  which  dis- 
tinguish it  so  advantageously  in  a  comparison  with 
Asiatic  nations  ?  The  prevalence  of  Christianity  every 
where  marks  the  boundary  which  separates  the  civilized 
from  the  barbarous  or  semi -barbarous  parts  of  the  world  ; 
let  but  this  boundary  be  extended,  and  the  country  in- 
cluded within  its  limits  may  be  considered  as  redeemed 
from  the  waste,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  precious 
seeds  of  civilization  and  improvement.  Independently 
of  eternal  prospects,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
polytheism  and  idolatry  draw  after  them  such  a  train  of 
absurd  and  dismal  consequences,  as  to  be  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  due  expansion  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  necessarily  to  prevent  the  operations  of  reasor 
from  reaching  their  maturity  and  perfection.  Wherever 
Christianity  prevails,  mankind  are  uniformly  progressive; 
it  communicates  that  just  manner  of  thinking  upon  the 
most  important  subjects,  which,  extending  its  influence 
thence  to  every  department  of  speculative  and  moral 
truth,  inspires  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  which  raise  the  disciples  of  revelation  im- 
measurably above  the  level  of  unassisted  nature. 

The  Hindoo  superstition  is  characterized  by  a  puerile 
extravagance  of  conception,  as  hostile  to  the  cultivation 
of  reason,  as  the  enormity  of  its  practices  is  revolting  to 
humanity.  It  oppresses  the  former  by  its  gigantic  ab- 
surdities ;  it  extinguishes  the  latter  by  the  cruelty  of  its 
rites.  The  annual  destruction  of  female  infants  in 
Guzerat  and  Kutch  is  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
-housand.*  Till  lately,  it  had  been  the  custom,  from 
.ime  immemorial,  to  immolate  at  the  island  of  Saugor, 
and  at  other  places  esteemed  holy,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  human  victims,  or  to  destroy  them  by  sharks. 
From  a  late  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
women  who  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of 

*  See  Moore's  Hindoo  Infanticide. 
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their  husbands,  within  thirty  miles  of  Calcutta,  is,  on 
an  average,  upwards  of  two  hundred  annually.*  A  mul- 
titude of  courtezans  are  uniformly  attached  to  the 
principal  temples,  and  the  most  obscene  symbols  exhibited 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  votaries.t 

While  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  evinces  the 
inseparable  alliance  of  impurity  and  cruelty  with  the 
worship  of  idols,  is  it  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  not  merely  to  witness  these  enormities  with-^ 
out  attempting  to  correct  them,  but  to  oppose  the  com- 
munication of  the  only  remedy  which  is  capable  of 
effecting  a  cure  ? 

The  base  venality,  together  with  the  spirit  of  artifice 
and  intrigue,  which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tan,  have  rendered  it  the  theatre  of  perpetual  revolutions, 
robbed  its  native  governments  of  every  principle  of 
stability,  and  rendered  poisonings,  assassinations,  and 
treachery,  expedients  so  constantly  resorted  to  by  the 
parties  in  conflict,  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  its  his- 
tory without  shuddering.  To  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  superstitions  calculated  to  correct  these  vices,  is 
saying  little,  when,  in  fact,  they  derive  a  powerful  sanc^ 
tion  from  the  maxims  of  their  religion,  and  from  th6 
character  of  their  gods.  There  is  not  one  of  their 
deities  portrayed  in  their  Shasters  whose  moral  character 
is  tolerably  correct.  How  much  Christianity  is  wanted 
to  exalt  the  sentiments,  and  purify  the  principles,  of 'this 
corrupt  and  effeminate  race,  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be 
insisted  on. 

That  their  conversion  is  practicable,  is  ascertained 
beyond  controversy  by  the  success  which  has  already 
attended  the  experiment ;  that  no  apprehensions  are  to 
be  entertained  for  the  permanence  of  British  power,  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt,  is  manifest  from  experience  >; 
that  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  subject  is  the  first  duty 
t  f  the  sovereign,  and  the  chief  distinction  betwixt  the 

*  See  Buchanan's  Memoir,  p.  96,  Appendix.  In  a  letter  lately 
received  from  Dr.  Carey,  he  estimates  the  whole  namber  of  women 
annually  sacrificed  throughout  India  at  ten  thousand. 

f  See  Sonerat'd  Voyage  aux  Indes  et  a  la.  (^hine,  p.  219. 
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exercise  of  legitimate  authority  and  the  operation  of 
lawless  tyranny,  will  not  be  disputed  in  an  enlightened 
fge ;  and  that  the  christian  religion  is  the  greatest  bless- 
ing we  have  received,  the  most  precious  boon  we  can 
bestow,  none  but  infidels  will  deny.     It  surely  will  not  be 
asserted,  that  we  are  under  less  obligation  to  commiini- 
cate  a  good,  because  that  good  may  be  traced  to  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Heaven,  or  because  it  con- 
terns  the  seed  and  germ  of  eternal  felicity.     He  who 
bebeyes  the  Bible,  must  know  that  the  heathen  are  to 
be  given  to  Christ  for  his   inheritance,  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession ;  and  that  therefore 
V^/orbid  his  bein^ preached  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  may 
be  saved,  \^  an  attempt  to  contravene  i\LQ,  purposes  of  the 
Most  High,   equally  impotent  and  presumptuous.     Let 
the  potsherds  strive  against  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  hut 
tree  unto  htm  who  striveth  with  his  Maker,  Such  conduct 
pereevered  in,  must  infaUibly  draw  down  the  judgements 
ot  (jod  on  the  people  to  whose  infatuated  counsels  it  is 
to  be  ascribed.     Whoever  considers  the  aspect  of  the 
tunes,  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  not  to  discern  the 
^ptoms  of  a  peculiar  crisis,  the  distinguishing  features 
ot  which  are,  the  rapid  subversion  of  human  institutions 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The 
ftone  cut  out  without  hands  has  already  fallen  upon  the 
tmoffe,  and  made  it  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing^ 
^g^.-  the  next  event  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  order  of 
l^vidence,  is  its  enlarging  itself,  till  it  becomes  a  great 
mountain,  and  Jills  the  whole  earth.     If  there  ever  was  a 
penod  when  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion  might 
be  resisted  with  impunity,  that  period  is  past ;  and  the 
Master  of  the  universe  is  now  addressing  the  greatest 
potentates  m  the  language  of  an  ancient  oracle  \—Be 
vme  now,  ye  kings;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth, 
Jl^compassed  as  we  are  with  the  awful  tokens  of  a  pre- 
ndmg  and  avenging  Providence,  dissolving  the  fabrics  of 
human  wisdom,  extinguishing  the  most  ancient  dynasties 
and  tearing  up  kingdoms  by  their  roots,  it  would  be  the 
beight  of  infatuation  any  longer  to  oppose  the  reign  of 
God,  whose  purposes  will  pursue  their  career,  in  spite  of 
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the  efforts  of  human  policy,  which  must  either  jield 
their  cooperation,  or  be  broken  by  its  force. 

All  that  is  desired,  on  this  occasion,  is  simply  that 
the  "Word  of  God  may  be  permitted  to  have  free  course. 
Whether  it  be  consistent  with  sound  policy  for  the 
British  government  to  employ  any  part  of  its  resources 
in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  while  its 
friends  confine  their  views  to  a  simple  toleration,  and 
request  merely  that  its  teachers  may  not  be  harassed 
or  impeded  in  their  attempts  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion to  the  natives.  Before  such  a  liberty  can  be  with- 
held, the  principles  of  toleration  must  be  abandoned; 
nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  withhold  it  without  ex- 
citing a  sanguinary  persecution,  where  men  are  to  be 
found  who  will  eagerly  embrace  the  crown  of  mar^- 
dom,  rather  than  relinquish  the  performance  of  what 
appears  to  them  a  high  and  awful  duty.  And  what 
a  spectacle  will  it  exhibit,  for  a  christian  government 
to  employ  force  in  the  support  of  idolatry,  and  the 
suppression  of  truth ! 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  necessary  effects  of  sucTi 
a  measure,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  beneficial 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  an  opposite  mode  of 
conduct.  On  that  improvement  of  character  which  the 
cordial  reception  of  revealed  truth  cannot  fail  to  operate, 
it  will  be  easy  to  graft  some  of  the  best  habits  and 
institutions  of  European  nations,  advancing  gradually 
through  an  interminable  series  of  social  order  and  hap- 
piness. Under  the  fostering  hand  of  religion,  reason 
will  develope  her  resources,'  and  philosophy  mature  her 
fruits.  Nor  will  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  British 
interests,  from  a  change  so  ssdutary,  be  less  certain,  or 
less  important.  The  possession  of  the  same  faith  will 
occasion  such  an  approximation  of  the  habits  and  sen- 
timents of  the  natives  to  our  own,  as  will  render  the 
union  firm,  by  rendering  it  cordial.  While  a  total 
opposition  in  their  views  on  the  most  important  points 
subsists  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  ; — while 
objects  adored  by  the  one  are  held  in  contempt  and 
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abhorrence  by  the  other ;  they  may  be  artificially  con- 
nected, but  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  united:  it 
is  rather  a  juxta- position  of  inanimate  parts,  than  a 
union  of  minds.  In  such  a  situation  the  social  tie 
wants  that  cementing  principle  which  is  requisite  to  give 
it  strength  and  stability :  it  is  a  strained  and  imnatural 
position,  in  which  things  are  held  contrary  to  their  na- 
tive bent ;  in  which  authority  is  upheld  merely  by  force, 
without  deriving  support  from  that  sympathy  of  conge- 
nial sentiment  which  forms  its  truest  basis.  Hence  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  European  states  have  succes- 
sively held  dominion  in  India,  where  all  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword  j  where  the  mo- 
ment  force  has  been  withdrawn  or  relaxed,  authority  has 
ceased,  and  each,  in  its  turn,  has  gained  a  transient  as- 
cendancy, none  a  firm  and  tranquil  possession. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  arising  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  is  extremely  desirable,  providing  it  be 
practicable,  to  impart  to  our  subjects  in  the  East  some 
principle  which  shall  draw  them  into  closer  contact  with 
the  ruling  power ;  and  what  principle  equally  operative 
Jfflid  efficient  with  the  possession  of  a  common  religion  ? 
Though  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity  over 
India  will  probably  be  a  work  of  time,  its  influence  in 
strengthening  the  social  compact,  by  augmenting  the 
attachment  of  the  natives,  will  be  uniformly  progressive ; 
and  while  external  tranquillity  is  secured,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  our  policy  and  our  arms,  we  shall  every  year  be 
niaking  our  way  into  their  hearts :  we  shall  be  establish- 
ing an  interior  dominion,  and  may  confidently  reckon  on 
the  unshaken  fidelity  of  every  christian  convert.  This 
is  not  mere  conjecture  :  for  in  all  the  trying  vicissitudes 
experienced  by  the  British  interests  in  India,  the  Hindoo 
christians  have  invariably  approved  themselves  our  firm- 
est friends  and  abettors. 

Though  the  writer  of  this  address  is  afraid  of  being 
tedious,  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
the  present  subject,  which  he  deems  of  too  much  import- 
ance not  to  be  mentioned.  The  possession  of  India,  it 
is  well  known,  is  an  object  to  which  our  enemies  are 
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looking  with  eager  desire,  accompanied  with  jealousy  at 
that  splendour  which  the  vastness  of  our  oriental  empire 
confers  on  the  British  name  and  character.  No  efforts 
will  they  deem  too  great,  no  sacrifices  too  expensive,  to 
rob  us  of  so  bright  a  jewel.  What  events  may  arise 
hereafter  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes, 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  conjecture  : 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  nothing  will  oppose  a  more  for- 
midable obstacle  to  their  designs  than  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  They  who  have  received  that  inestimable 
blessing,  will  infallibly  cling  with  ardour  to  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  it.  They  will  feel  more  than 
a  natural  affection  to  the  country  which  has  opened  to 
them  the  prospect  of  immortality,  and  nourished  them 
with  the  bread  of  life.  In  all  thi  struggles  to  retain  or 
to  acquire  dominion  in  the  East,  the  christian  portion  of 
the  population  will,  to  a  man,  be  the  zealous  partizans  of 
Great  Britain ;  a  firm  and  immoveable  band,  whose  de- 
voted attachment  will  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
their  inferiority  of  number.  In  this  species  of  policy, 
too,  in  this  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  conciliating 
esteem,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  in- 
trigues of  our  rivals,  who  are  equally  indisposed  and  dis- 
qualified to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise. 

If  we  consider  what  may  be  the  probable  intention  of 
Providence  in  opening  so  extensive  a  communication  be- 
twixt Europe  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  idolatry,  and 
more  especially  of  subjecting  such  immense  territories  in 
the  East  to  the  British  arms,  we  can  conceive  no  end 
more  worthy  of  the  Deity  in  these  momentous  changes, 
than  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  true  religion. 

Our  acquisition  of  power  there  has  been  so  rapid,  so 
extensive,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  limits  of  our 
native  empire,  that  there  are  few  events  in  which  the 
interposition  of  Providence  may  be  more  distinctly  traced. 
From  the  possession  of  a  few  forts  in  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  which  we  were  permitted  to  erect  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce,  we  have  risen,  in  the  course  of 
less  than  half  a  century,  to  a  summit  of  power,  whence 
we  exert  a  direct  dominion  over  fifty  millions,  and  a 
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^ramount  influence  over  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 
By  an  astonishing  train  of  events,  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  oriental  world  has  iSen  subjected  to 
the  control  of  an  island  placed  in  the  extremities  of  the 
west  of  Europe.  Kingdoms  have  fallen  after  kingdoms, 
and  provinces  after  provinces,  with  a  rapidity  which  re- 
sembles the  incidents  of  a  romance,  rather  than  the 
accustomed  order  of  political  events.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  this  career  of  conquest  has  uniformly  directed 
its  steps  towards  those  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  those 
only,  which  are  the  primeval  seats  of  pagan  idolatry ; 
forming  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  christian  nations,  and  the  victims  of  the  most 
inveterate  and  deplorable  system  of  superstition  mankind 
have  ever  witnessed.  As  we  must  be  blind  not  to  dis- 
cern the  finger  of  Grod  in  these  transactions,  it  behoves 
ns  to  consider  for  what  purposes  we  are  lifted  to  so  high 
a  pre-eminence. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  blind  predilec- 
tion, which  aims  at  no  other  object  than  to  gratify  am- 
bition, by  extending  the  power,  and  augmenting  the 
grandeur  of  Great  Britain ;  a  motive  too  puerile  to  sa- 
tisfy the  requisitions  of  human  reason,  much  more  to 
limit  the  views  of  an  eternal  mind. 

The  possession  of  sovereignty  over  extensive  kingdomn 
is  a  sacred  trust,  for  which  nations  are  not  less  respon- 
sible than  individuals,  a  delegation  from  the  supreme 
fountain  of  power ;  and  as  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature 
forbid  us  to  confoimd  men  with  things,  or  to  forget  the 
reciprocal  obligations  subsisting  betwixt  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject,  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  a  greater  crime 
than  to  consider  the  latter  as  merely  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  former.  Every  individual  of  the  im- 
mense population  subjected  to  our  sway,  has  claims  on 
our  justice  and  benevolence  which  we  cannot  with  im- 
punity neglect :  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  every  indi- 
vidual utter  a  voice  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  humanity. 
In  return  for  their  allegiance  we  owe  them  protection 
and  instruction,  together  with  every  effort  to  meliorate 
their  condition  and  improve  their  character.     It  is  but 


fair  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  been  wholly  insen- 
sible to  these  claims,  and  that  the  extension  of  our  power 
has  been  hitherto  highly  beneficial.     But  why,  in  the 
series  of  improvements,  has  Christianity  been  neglected? 
Why  has  the  communication  of  the  greatest  good  we 
have  to  bestow  been  hitherto  fettered  and  restrained ; 
and  while  every  modification  of  idolatry,  not  excepting 
the  bloody  and  obscene  orgies  of  Juggernaut,  has  received 
support,  has  every  attempt  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
tlunjgs  wliich  belong  to  their  peace  been  suppressed  ?    It 
will  surely  appear  suiprismg  to  posterity,  that  a  nation, 
glorying  in  the  purity  of  its  faith  as  its  highest  distinc- 
tion, should  suffer  its  transactions  in  the  East  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  as  though  it  were 
imagined  the  foundations  of  empire  could  be  laid  only 
in  apostasy  and  impiety ;  at  a  moment,  too,  when  Eu- 
rope, convulsed  to  its  centre,  beholds  these  frantic  erec- 
tions swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction.     Their  asto- 
nishment will  be  the  more  excited,  when  they  compare 
our  conduct  in  this  instance  with  the  unprecedented  ex- 
ertions we  are  making  for  the  difiusion  of  religious  know- 
ledge in  other  directions ;  with  the  operations  of  the 
Bible  Society,  which,  formed  for  the  sole  piu-pose  of 
conveying  the  oracles  of  God  to  all  quarters,  has  risen 
to  an  importance  that  entitles  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional concern ;  in  which  statesmen,  nobles,  and  prelates, 
have  enrolled  their  names,  emulous  of  the  honour  of 
advancing  to  the  utmost  the  noble  design  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  with  the  Bartlett  s  Buildings  Society,  employed  for 
upwards  of  a  century  in  attempts  to  convert  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  which  includes  in  the  list  of  its  members 
every  bishop,  and  every  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  the  realm; 
with  the  numerous  translations  going  on  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  East,  to  which  the  learned,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  are  looking  with  eager  expectation.     When 
posterity  shall  compare  the  conduct  we  are  reprobating, 
with  these  fiicts,  how  great  their  astonishment  to  find  the 
piety  of  the  nation  has  suffered  itself  to  lie  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  a  few  individuals,  the  open  or  disguised  ene- 
mies of  the  faith  of  Jesus ! 

TOL.  IV.  1* 
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It  is  impossible,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  mistake  the  real  senti* 
ments  of  the  British  people,  or  not  to  perceive  that  the 
illnstrious  associations  already  mentioned  are  entitled,  on 
a  question  of  this  nature,  to  be  considered  as  its  genuine 
and  legitimate  organ. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  that  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  Uberty 
of  conscience.  Religious  toleration  implies  not  merely 
the  freedom  of  thought,  which  no  human  power  can 
restrain,  and  which  equally  subsists  imder  the  most 
tyrannical  and  the  most  enlightened  governments;  it 
comprehends,  also,  the  freedom  of  communication,  and 
the  right  of  discussion,  within  the  limits  of  sober  and 
dispassionate  argument.  He  who  is  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  Christian  verities,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  be  anxious  to  communicate 
them  :  he  will  probably  feel  as  St.  Paul  did  in  a  similar 
situation,  whose  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he 
beheld  Athens  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry :  he  may  be 
touched  with  so  strong  a  commiseration  for  the  victims 
of  religious  imposture,  and  so  powerful  a  sense  of  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  correct  it,  as  to  be  ready  to  adopt 
the  language  employed  on  another  occasion : — "  "We  can- 
not but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard." 

None  but  the  determined  enemy  of  truth  and  decency 
will  deny  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  possible,  or  that 
it  is  more  allied  to  virtue  than  to  vice.  If,  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  superior  power  interposes,  and  says.  You  shall 
not  impart  your  conviction,  however  strong ;  you  shall 
not  attempt  to  dispel  delusions  the  most  gross,  or  correct 
enormities  the  most  flagrant,  though  no  other  means  are 
thought  of  but  calm  expostulation  and  argument ;  in 
what,  I  would  ask,  does  such  an  interference  differ  from 
persecution  ?  Here  is  conscience  on  one  side,  an  enlight- 
ened conscience,  as  all  christians  must  confess,  and  force 
on  the  other ;  which  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
things  are  placed  by  every  instance  of  persecution.  If 
Christianity  was  ever  persecuted ;  if  the  martyrologies  of 
all  times  and  nations  are  not  to  be  exploded  as  mere  fie** 


tion  and  romance ;  this  is  persecution,  and  persecution 
of  a  most  portentous  character,  being  directed,  in  support 
of  a  system  we  detest,  against  the  religion  by  which  we 
expect  to  be  saved.  Here  are  a  people,  indignant  pos- 
terity will  exclaim,  who  profess  subjection  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  oracles  i^hich 
foretell  the  universal  extension  of  his  dominion,  who  yet 
make  it  a  crime  to  breathe  his  name  in  pagan  lands,  and 
employ  their  power  to  fence  out  the  scene  of  his  fature 
triumphs,  and  render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  inaccessible  to 
his  religion.  With  what  efficacious  sincerity,  and  edify- 
ing fervour,  must  this  people  have  prayed,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come !"  Admirable  successors  of  the  Constantines 
and  the  Charlemagnes  of  a  former  age !  Faithful  stew- 
ards of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God ! 

When  the  parallel  betwixt  the  conduct  of  modern 
missionaries  and  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  is  in- 
sisted on,  it  is  usual  to  attempt  to  annul  the  conclusion 
deduced  from  the  comparison,  by  remarking  that  the 
latter  were  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  to  which  the 
former  have  no  pretensions.  That  this  circumstance 
occasions  a  real  disparity  in  the  means  of  ensuring  suc- 
cess, will  be  readily  acknowledged;  but  that  it  makes 
any  difference  whatever  in  the  right  of  imparting  in- 
struction, will  not  hastily  be  conceded.  Had  such  super- 
natural interpositions  never  accompanied  the  publication 
of  the  gospel,  it  had  wanted  its  credentials,  and  been 
essentially  defective  in  the  proof  of  its  divine  origmation. 
It  was  necessary  for  a  new  dispensation,  when  first  ush- 
ered into  the  world,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  senses,  with  the  visible  signatures  of  a  divine 
hand ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  holy  religion  to  have 
possessed  them  in  a  variety  and  splendour  that  astonished 
mankind,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  faith  and  obedi- 
ence of  all  succeeding  ages.  At  its  entrance,  such  an 
economy  was  requisite  to  prepare  the  way.  But  when 
these  miraculous  occurrences,  after  enduring  the  severest 
scrutiny,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
investigation,  were  committed  to  writing,  and  formed  a 
compact  body  of  external  evidences ;  when  the  super- 
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natural  origin  of  the  christian  faith  had  taken  its  place 
amongst  the  most  indubitable  of  recorded  facts,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  continually  repeating  the  same 
proofs ;  nor  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  heayen  to 
be  ever  laying  the  foundation  afresh.  It  was  time  to 
assume  the  truth  of  religion  as  a  thing  proved. 

As  we  were  none  of  us  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles 
wrought  in  the  primitive  ages,  but  rest  our  belief  on  his- 
torical documents,  it  is  not  impossible,  as  far  as  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  concerned,  to  lay  open  to  pagans  the 
sources  of  our  conviction,  and  by  that  means  to  place 
them  in  nearly  the  same  situation  with  ourselves ;  to  say 
nothing  of  that  internal  evidence  which  commends  itself 
ta  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is 
actually  the  mode  in  which  the  light  of  Revelation  has 
been  chiefly  difl^used  since  the  cessation  of  miraculous 
gifts ;  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  terminated  with 
the  apostles,  in  the  judgement  of  others,  were  continued 
through  the  first  three  centuries,  but  are  universally 
allowed  to  have  ceased  long  before  the  conversion  of 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Did  the 
disciples  of  St.  Columba,  who  spread  Christianity  through 
the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  through  the  king- 
doms of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  owe  their 
success  to  miraculous  powers  ?  Did  St.  Austin  and  his 
associates,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  religious  es- 
tablishments in  England,  make  such  pretensions  ? 

To  demand  miracles  in  order  to  justify  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  in  pagan  coimtries,  is  to  attribute  to 
it  a  state  of  perpetual  weakness  and  pupilage :  it  is  to 
cancel  all  that  is  past,  to  accuse  the  most  illustrious  mis- 
sionaries of  enthusiasm,  and  the  faith  of  our  forefathers 
of  folly  and  credulity.  The  principle  we  are  attempting 
to  expose,  not  content  with  inflicting  a  stigma  on  a  par- 
ticular sect  or  party,  involves  the  whole  christian  com- 
munity established  in  these  realms,  in  the  foul  reproach 
of  being  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  fanaticism  or  impos- 
ture. It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in 
imagination  at  that  period  when  the  foundation  of  the 
church  was  laid  in  this  and  other  European  countries,  to 
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perceive  that  the  same  objections  which  are  made  to  the 
present  efforts  of  missionaries,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
those  that  are  past.  They  who  first  exhibited  the  mys- 
tery of  the  cross  to  the  view  of  our  rude  ancestors,  were 
equally  destitute  of  miraculous  powers  with  ourselves. 
But  they  felt  the  power  of  the  world  to  come ;  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the 
christian  dispensation,  and  touched  with  a  passionate 
regard  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
These  were  the  motives  which  impelled  them  forward ; 
these  the  weapons  of  their  wsdPare.  The  ridicule 
attempted  to  be  poured  on  men  of  the  same  principles 
and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  object,  is,  in  fact, 
reflected  on  these  their  predecessors,  and  is  precisely  a 
repetition  of  the  conduct  of  the  impenitent  Jews,  who 
honoured  the  memory  and  built  the  sepulchres  of  de- 
parted, while  they  were  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  living  prophets.  We  collect,  with  eager  vene- 
ration, the  names  and  achievements  of  the  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel ;  we  dwell  with  exultation  on  the  heroic 
fortitude  they  displayed  in  encountering  the  opposition  of 
fierce  barbarians,  amidst  their  efforts  to  reclaim  them 
from  a  sanguinary  superstition,  and  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  piety.  We  look 
up  to  them  as  to  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  the  sublimest 
lessons,  entitled  to  a  distinction  above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame;  yet,  with  ineffable  absurdity,  and  a 
most  contemptible  littleness  of  mind,  if  it  please  Provi- 
dence, at  distant  intervals,  to  raise  up  a  few  congenial 
spirits,  we  are  prepared  to  treat  them  with  levity  and 
scorn.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  some  men  to  labour 
under  an  incapacity  of  discerning  living  worth ; — a  sort 
of  moral  virtuosi,  who  form  their  estimate  of  characters, 
as  the  antiquarian  of  coins,  by  the  rust  of  antiquity, 

"  Urit  enim  fnlt^ore  suo,  qai  pnegrairat  artes 
lofra  sc  positas:  extinctus  ainidiitar  idem."— Horacb. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  in  the  remarks  made  on 
this  part  of  the  subject^  to  explode  the  expectation  of 
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the  renewal  of  miraculous  agency;  which  some  of  the 
most  able  divines  have  unquestionably  formed,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  prophetic  oracles.  The  inference  I 
would  wish  to  establish  is  simply  this,  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  neglecting  the  means  of  propagating 
the  truth  we  already  possess,  by  the  absence  of  higher 
succour;  and  that  it  would  ill  become  the  christian 
world  to  abandon  the  attempts  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants of  pagan  coimtries,  in  deference  to  the  clamours 
of  men,  who  demand  miracles  merely  because  they 
believe  they  will  not  be  vouchsafed,  and  decry  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  procedure,  because  they  are  within 
our  reach,  and  have  aheady  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. To  such  the  language  of  the  prophet  Amos  may 
be  addressed  with  propriety  :-^fVoe  unto  you  that  desire 
the  day  of  the  Lord  !  to  what  end  is  it  for  ym?  Theday 
of  the  L/trd  t>  darknm,  and  not  /^/rf.— Chap.  v.  J  8. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Impressed  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  long 
been  with  the  critical  state  of  the  stocking  manufec- 
tory,  and  the  intolerable  evils  resulting  from  a  pro- 
gressive depression  of  wages,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
communicating  his  sentiments  on  this  most  interesting 
subject.  He  is  aware  of  his  inability  to  discuss  it 
with  that  precision  and  force  which  superior  talents 
might  command.  His  only  apology  is,  that  he  has 
done  what  he  could.  His  reason  for  suppressing  his 
name,  is  simply,  that  while  it  might  possibly  create 
prejudice  in  some  quarters,  he  is  not  aware  that  it 
would  bestow  additional  weight  in  anj 
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It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  perceive  that  the 
wretched  state  of  the  labouring  mechanics  in  Leicester- 
shire has  at  length  arrested  Sie  attention,  and  drawn 
forth  the  liberality  of  a  discerning  public.  But  while 
we  rejoice  to  see  such  a  feeling  awakened,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  express  our  surprise  and  concern  at  the  very 
scanty  and  penurious  contribution  it  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced. After  witnessing  such  an  unexampled  depres- 
sion in  the  remimeration  of  labour  as  to  place  the  means 
of  subsistence  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  industrious 
poor,  when  the  only  alternative  presented,  is  that  of 
effective  aid  afforded  by  the  more  opulent,  or  the  total 
ruin  and  extinction  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  exer- 
tion would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object,  and  the  exigence  of  the  case.  That  this  expecta- 
tion is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  realized,  requires  no  proof; 
nor  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that 
intolerable  state  of  suffering  which  we  have  recently 
witnessed,  without  more  extensive  and  vigorous  efforts. 

It  is  frequently  asserted,  we  are  aware,  that  the  rate 
of  wages,  like  every  other  article,  should  be  left  to  find 
its  own  level,  and  that  all  attempts  at  artificial  regula- 
tion, either  by  voluntary  association,  or  legal  enactment^ 
is  repugnant  to  the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 
That  commerce  ought  to  be  left  to  its  native  operation, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is,  we  have  learned 
firom  the  highest  authority ;  nor  is  it  proposed  to  implore 
the  interference  of  legislature  in  aid  of  our  present  *ol)- 
ject    But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  manual 
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labour  to  which  we  suspect  the  persons  who  uige  thfe 
objection  hare  not  attended. 

When  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity  sinks  so 
•  low  as  not  to  produce  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  capital  is  withdrawn;  a  less 
quantity  is  produced  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
the  demand,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  price  rises  to 
Its  former  level.     Thus  the  irregularity  corrects  itself, 
and  little  or  no  permanent  mischief  ensues.     But  the 
situation  of  the  labourer  is  widely  different;  he  has  no 
other  article  to  dispose  of  besides  his  personal  industry 
and  skill,  on  which  he  depends  for  his  subsistence  from 
day  to  day,  nor  can  he,  without  being  reduced  to  imme- 
diate distress,  withhold  them  from  the  market,  or  even 
diminish  their  exertion  to  any  considerable  degree.    The 
only  commodity  he  has  to  part  with  is  of  such  a  nature, 
Uiat  It  will  not  permit  him  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the 
demand.     He  must  instantly  offer  it  to  sale  at  whatever 
gice  it  will  fetch,  or  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  want. 
Hence  this  is  the  kind  of  propertv  of  aU  others  the  most 
defenceless,  and  which  most  needs  protection.     That  the 
rate  of  wages  has  a  tendency  to  keep  pace  with  The 
pnce  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  undeniable,  but  from 
the  cause  we  have  now  mentioned  it  is  long  before  that 
tendency  becomes  effective ;  the  labourer  and  the  me- 
chanic are  the  Uut  who  experience  the  beneficial  effect 
of  an  elevj^tion  in  prices. 

But,  admitting  the  objection  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted to  be  more  weighty  than  it  is,  where  is  the  equity 
of  urging  it  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  labouring 
classes,  while  it  is  treated  with  the  utmost  neglect  on 
other  occasions  ?  What  is  the  object,  let  me  ask,  of  the 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  which  form  so  large  a 
part  of  our  acts  of  parliament,  but  to  secure  to  certain 
descriptions  of  the  community  a  higher  price  for  the  re- 
spective commodities  which  they  produce,  and  thus  to 
^rect  the  apnlication  of  capital  to  a  specific  object  ? 
What  IS  the  design,  the  avowed  object  at  least,  of  the 
com  bill,  but  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  securing  a 
iugher  pnce  for  its  productions  than  they  could  com- 
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mand,  were  they  exposed  to  the  effects  of  foreign  com- 
petition? What  is  the  design  of  the  additional  duty 
lately  imposed  on  foreign  wool,  but  to  bestow  an  arti- 
ficial elevation  on  the  price  of  that  article,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  its  domestic  growth  ?  and  why  so  extensive  a 
list  of  prohibitory  statutes,  except  they  are  intended  to 
encourage  our  home  manufactures,  by  securing  to  them 
a  higher  price  ?  Not  to  multiply  words  on  so  plain  a 
subject,  suffice  it  to  remark  that  all  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  legislature  respecting  trade  and  agriculture,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  immediately  relate  to  revenue, 
have  for  their  immediate  object  the  modification  of 
price ;  it  is  by  that  means,  and  that  alone,  that  they  fmr- 
nish  encouragement  to  that  species  of  productive  indus- 
try, which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  favour.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  vaunted  maxim  of  leaving  every 
kind  of  production  and  labour  to  find  its  own  level  is 
not  adhered  to ;  that  it  has  always  been  violated  in  this 
country,  from  the  remotest  times.  An  adherence  to  it 
would  create  a  total  revolution  in  our  mercantile  system, 
and  while  it  is  trampled  under  foot  every  day,  it  just 
commands  a  sufficient  degree  of  theoretic  assent,  to  ren- 
der it,  in  the  hands  of  the  artful  and  designing,  a  hughear 
to  deter  the  humane  from  rendering  effectual  assistance 
to  the  distressed  and  laborious  part  of  the  community. 
But  jvhat,  let  me  once  more  ask,  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  leaving  this  class  unprotected,  the  most 
helpless  in  society,  from  the  cause  already  specified , 
while  the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  mer- 
cantile interests,  are  shielded,  with  jealous  attention,  by 
a  multitude  of  legal  provisions  ? 

Why  a  philosophical  theory,  which  is  violated  with 
impunity  every  moment,  should  then  only  be  deemed 
sacred  when  it  stands  opposed  to  the  claims  of  a  starving 
and  industrious  population  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature  forms  no  part  of  the  present  plan ; 
although,  if  every  other  expedient  should  fail,  we  see  no 
reason  why  its  aid  should  not  be  exerted  in  fovour  of 
the  Leicestershire  frame- work  knitters,  as  well  as  of  the 
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Spitaliields  weavers,  who  were,  a  few  years  ago,  effectu- 
ally relieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  minimum*  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  principal  manufacturers. 
The  excellent  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  a  principal  share  in 
procuring  that  regulation ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that, 
m  conjunction  with  other  humane  and  enlightened  sena- 
tors, he  would  be  ready  to  exert,  if  necessary,  the  same 
efforts  for  the  mitigation  of  similar  distress. 

The  measure   now  intended   is  of  a  less  bold  and 
hazardous  character.     It  is  proposed  simply  by  means  of 
voluntary  contribution  to  afford  a  subsistence,  scanty  it 
will  probably  be   at  the   best,  to   that  portion  of  the 
labouring  class  who  are  destitute  of  employment,  that 
they  may  not  be  compelled  to  offer  their  labour  for  next 
to  nothing,  and  thus  reduce  the  general  rate  of  wages  to 
that  scale  of  depression  which  has  been  already  produc- 
tive of  such  calamitous  effects.     On  the  present  system, 
those  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  are  tempted  to 
offer  their  services  for  a  remuneration  totally  inadequate 
to  their  wants.     But  a  material  inequality  of  wages  for 
the  same  quantity  of  work  is  unnatural,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  permanent ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  wages 
of  all  the  workmen  are  soon  reduced  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  first  hands  are  engaged.     Thus  a  small  surplus  of 
labour,  beyond  what  the  state  of  the  demand  requires, 
becomes  an  engine  for  effecting  a  deep  and  universal 
depression ;  and  the  misery  of  a  few,  instead  of  exciting 
an  effort  for  their  relief,  becomes  the  signal  for  a  more 
extended  infliction  of  the  same  calamity.     To  this  evil 
no  conceivable  remedy,  short  of  legislative  interference, 
can  be  applied,  except  the  creation  of  a  fund  capable  of 
supplying  the  more  pressing  necessities  of  those  whom 
the  vicissitudes  of  trade  may  deprive  of  employment. 
This  is  the  only  expedient  that  furnishes  the  faintest 
prospect  of  giving  permanence  and  stability  to  the  state- 
ment to  which  the  principal  manufacturers  have  agreed ; 
and  on  the  vigour  with  which  it  is  carried  into  effect  de- 
pends our  only  chance  of  obviating  the  recurrence,  with 

*  The  lowest  rate  at  which  labour  should  be  paid  for. 
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fresh  aggravation,  of  the  distress  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  successful  operation  of 
tiie  measure  we  are  recommending  will  not  be  confined 
to  its  immediate  objects,  it  will  extend  its  influence  to 
every  class  of  the  community;  and  the  alleviation  which 
it  will  afford  to  the  almost  insupportable  burthen  of  the 
poor-rates  will  be  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  parishes. 
Suppose  in  a  particular  parish  a  hundred  frames  at  work, 
and  each  of  the  frame-work  knitters  earns,  clear  of  all 
deductions,  ten  shillings  a  week  instead  of  six,  that 
parish  is  benefited  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and,  considering  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  former 
wages  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  alteration 
will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  an  annual  donation  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  parochial  treasure.  That  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturing  villages  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  perpetuating  the  present  state- 
ment, is  an  inference  which  must  force  itself  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  observer ;  and  nothing  but 
the  most  infatuated  preference  of  the  present  to  the 
future,  can  prevent  them  from  giving  to  the  ftmd  a 
liberal  support.  Tradesmen  of  every  description  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  present  measure, 
since  the  permanent  rise  of  wages  will  increase  the  power 
of  purchase,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  every  species  of 
trade.  Supposing  the  number  engaged  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  the  stocking  manufactory  to  amount  to 
thirty  thousand,  no  extravagant  computation,  and  little 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to 
the  present  sum,  will  annually  find  its  way  into  the 
market ;  the  agriculturist  will  find  his  account  in  the  in- 
creased demand  for  raw  produce,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  dealer,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  in  a  more  extended 
purchase  of  wrought  goods.  The  landed  proprietor  will 
also  be  essentially  benefited;  for  who  does  not  know 
that  the  value  of  land  must  always  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  manufactures,  and  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  prosperity?  Thus  all  orders  will 
reap  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  system. 
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On  a  subject  so  immediately  connected  with  the  claims 
of  humanity,  it  is,  surely,  not  too  much  to  expect,  that 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  inspire  an  aversion  to 
the  system  recently  adopted,  than  a  recollection  of  its 
actual  effect  in  the  ruin  and  prostration  of  the  industrious 
mechanic.  That  man  is  Uttle  to  be  envied  whose  enjoy- 
ments are  not  essentially  embittered  by  the  prospect  of 
surrounding  misery,  who  daily  beholds,  with  imtroubled 
composure,  innumerable  coimtenances  clouded  with  de- 
jection and  despair.  "Were  the  state  of  suffering  with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar  removed  &om  imme- 
diate observation,  we  could  scarcely  hear  of  it  without 
agitation ;  how  much  more  afflicting  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  it,  to  feel  it  pressing  on  our  senses  in  all  direc^ 
tions,  without  the  power  of  contributing  any  thing  to  its 
mitigation  and  relief,  beyond  a  barren  and  impotent  com- 
miseration !  Is  there  no  hazard  of  contracting  a  fatal 
induration  by  a  daily  famiharity  with  indigence  which 
we  cannot  alleviate,  with  scenes  of  woe  we  can  neither 
remove  nor  diminish  ?  To  go  into  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing is  good,  since  it  is  adapted  to  impress  salutary  les- 
sons ;  but  to  dwell  in  a  situation  where  every  house  is 
become  such,  is  a  state  to  which  nothing  but  utter  insen- 
sibility can  be  reconciled. 

There  are,  however,  higher,  if  not  more  affecting,  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  present  subject.  If  the 
evil  which  we  have  now  the  means  of  escaping  should 
return,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a 
long  duration  of  tranquillity ;  a  starving  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  contented  population,  nor  will  any  change 
be  deprecated  by  those  to  whom  existence  itself  has 
become  a  burthen.  The  instinctive  feelings  of  nature 
will  urge  to  some  desperate  effort,  and  they  will  cease  to 
be  restrained  by  legal  coercion  who  already  suffer  more 
than  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  can  inflict.  The  heart 
that  is  withered  with  despair  obtains  an  awfiil  emanci- 
pation from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  human  action ;  and 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  is  reduced  to 
that  extremity,  what  is  to  be  expected  but  that  the  phy- 
sical energies  which  are  found  inadequate  to  the  subsist* 


ence  of  their  possessors  by  the  exercise  of  honest  in- 
dustry, will  take  an  unnatural  and  destructive  direction  ? 

The  manufacture  of  this  county  is  so  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced in  being  exempted  from  foreign  interference 
and  competition,  that  nothing  can  materially  injure  it 
except  its  internal  mismanagement.  In  the  article  of 
hosiery  we  possess  a  monopoly.  "While  cotton  thread  is 
allowed  to  be  exported,  and  to  give  birth  to  numerous 
foreign  establishments,  the  kinds  of  wool  necessary  for 
our  manufacture  are  prohibited  from  going  abroad.  We 
have  the  exclusive  command  of  the  market,  and  are 
under  no  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  reduction  of 
price  in  order  to  defeat  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  All  is  in  our  own  power ;  and  if  a  spirit 
of  miserable  and  short-sighted  rivalry  is  suffered  to  de- 
press the  hire,  and  extinguish  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
ing mechanic,  it  is  the  odious  spectacle  of  a  family 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  Secured  from  external 
injury,  and  less  affeAed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  commerce, 
because  it  is  concerned  in  an  article  of  the  first  necessity ; 
those  who  are  employed  in  it  have  only  to  remain  true  to 
themselves,  and  they  may  bid  defiance  to  every  effort  of 
hostiUty.  "  If  ye  bite  and  devour,"  says  holy  writ,  "  see 
that  ye  are  not  consumed  one  of  another."  What  can 
be  more  detestable  than  to  see  a  system  pursued  which 
can  have  no  other  possible  termination  or  object  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  the  many  to  a  few,  an 
inconceivable  few,  whose  prosperity  is  cemented  by  the 
tears  of  a  distressed  and  ruined  population ! 

In  order  to  give  emplo3rment  to  those  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  to  lighten  the  poor  rates,  some  parishes 
have  established  manufactories  of  their  own.  While  the 
sjrstem  of  depression  continued,  it  was  natural  to  have 
recourse  to  an  expedient  which  accomplished  its  imme- 
diate object.  But  if  it  is  proposed  to  give  perpetuity  to 
the  present  statement,  that  practice  must  be  abandoned. 
The  parishes  can  afford  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  little 
or  no  profit ;  but  the  regular  manufacturers,  it  is  natural 
to  expect,  will  not  submit  to  be  undersold  by  a  class  of 
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On  a  subject  so  immediately  connected  with  the  claims 
of  humanity,  it  is,  surely,  not  too  much  to  expect,  that 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  inspire  an  aversion  to 
the  system  recently  adopted,  than  a  recollection  of  its 
actual  effect  in  the  ruin  and  prostration  of  the  industrious 
mechanic.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  enjoy- 
ments are  not  essentially  embittered  by  the  prospect  of 
surrounding  misery,  who  daily  beholds,  with  untroubled 
composure,  innumerable  countenances  clouded  with  de- 
jection and  despair.  Were  the  state  of  suffering  with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar  removed  from  imme- 
diate observation,  we  could  scarcely  hear  of  it  without 
agitation ;  how  much  more  afflicting  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  it,  to  feel  it  pressing  on  our  senses  in  all  direc- 
tions, without  the  power  of  contributing  any  thing  to  its 
mitigation  and  relief,  beyond  a  barren  and  impotent  com- 
miseration !  Is  there  no  hazard  of  contracting  a  fatal 
induration  by  a  daily  familiarity  with  indigence  which 
we  cannot  alleviate,  with  scenes  of  woe  we  can  neither 
remove  nor  diminish  ?  To  go  into  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing is  good,  since  it  is  adapted  to  impress  salutary  les- 
sons ;  but  to  dwell  in  a  situation  where  every  house  is 
become  such,  is  a  state  to  which  nothing  but  utter  insen- 
sibility can  be  reconciled. 

There  are,  however,  higher,  if  not  more  affecting,  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  present  subject.  If  the 
evil  which  we  have  now  the  means  of  escaping  should 
return,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a 
long  duration  of  tranquillity ;  a  starving  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  contented  population,  nor  will  any  change 
be  deprecated  by  those  to  whom  existence  itself  has 
become  a  burthen.  The  instinctive  feelings  of  nature 
will  urge  to  some  desperate  effort,  and  they  will  cease  to 
be  restrained  by  legal  coercion  who  already  suffer  more 
than  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  can  inflict.  The  heart 
that  is  withered  with  despair  obtains  an  awfiil  emanci- 
pation from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  hxmian  action ;  and 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  is  reduced  to 
that  extremity,  what  is  to  be  expected  but  that  the  phy- 
sical energies  which  are  found  inadequate  to  the  subsist* 
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ence  of  their  possessors  by  the  exercise  of  honest  in- 
dustry, will  take  an  unnatural  and  destructive  direction  ? 

The  manufacture  of  this  county  is  so  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced in  being  exempted  from  foreign  interference 
and  competition,  that  nothing  can  materially  injure  it 
except  its  internal  mismanagement.  In  the  article  of 
hosiery  we  possess  a  monopoly.  "While  cotton  thread  is 
allowed  to  be  exported,  and  to  give  birth  to  numerous 
foreign  establishments,  the  kinds  of  wool  necessary  for 
our  manufacture  are  prohibited  from  going  abroad.  We 
have  the  exclusive  command  of  the  market,  and  are 
under  no  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  reduction  of 
price  in  order  to  defeat  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  All  is  in  our  own  power ;  and  if  a  spirit 
of  miserable  and  short-sighted  rivalry  is  suffered  to  de- 
press the  hire,  and  extinguish  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
ing mechanic,  it  is  the  odious  spectacle  of  a  family 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  Secured  from  external 
injury,  and  less  affedted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  commerce, 
because  it  is  concerned  in  an  article  of  the  first  necessity ; 
those  who  are  employed  in  it  have  only  to  remain  true  to 
themselves,  and  they  may  bid  defiance  to  every  effort  of 
hostility.  "  If  ye  bite  and  devour,"  says  holy  writ,  "  see 
that  ye  are  not  consumed  one  of  another."  What  can 
be  more  detestable  than  to  see  a  system  pursued  which 
can  have  no  other  possible  termination  or  object  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  the  many  to  a  few,  an 
inconceivable  few,  whose  prosperity  is  cemented  by  the 
tears  of  a  distressed  and  ruined  population ! 

In  order  to  give  employment  to  those  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  to  lighten  the  poor  rates,  some  parishes 
have  established  manufactories  of  their  own.  While  the 
system  of  depression  continued,  it  was  natural  to  have 
recomrse  to  an  expedient  which  accomplished  its  imme- 
diate object.  But  if  it  is  proposed  to  give  perpetuity  to 
the  present  statement,  that  practice  must  be  abandoned. 
The  parishes  can  afford  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  little 
or  no  profit ;  but  the  regular  manufacturers,  it  is  natural 
to  expect,  win  not  submit  to  be  undersold  by  a  class  of 
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persons  whom  they  cannot  but  regard  as  intruders, 
hence  arises  a  new  source  of  competition,  and  a  conse- 
quent depression  of  wages.  It  is  in  rain  to  expect  that 
«ie  manufacturer  will  adhere  to  a  liberal  statement  of 
wages  while  he  is  eitposed  to  a  rivaby  conducted  upon 
mie<]ual  terms. 

It  IS  sureljr  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  good  sense 
of  parishes,  will  prompt  them  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  this 
practice,  and  that  no  selfish  calculation  of  local  or  im- 
mediate advantage  will  tempt  them  to  support  a  system 
pregnant  with  extensive  mischief. 

It  gives  the  writer  sincere  concern  to  hear  that  there 
are  even  some  frame- work  knitters  themselves  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  as  to  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
general  fund.     With  men  who  are  resolved  to  shut  their 
eyes  on  consequences,  and  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
smallest  immediate,  to  the  greatest  future  advantage,  it 
is  in  vain  to  reason,  since  they  have  renounced  the  pre- 
rogative of  thinking  beings.     As  the  frame-work  knit- 
ters are  the  description  of  persons  immediately  interested, 
it  is  they  who  must  give  the  first  impulse.     It  is  in  vain 
for  those  to  look  for  help  who  are  unwilling  to  help 
themselves ;  and  when  so  small  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings is  sufficient,  with  the  assistance  of  a  generous  pub- 
lic, to  secure  them  from  the  recurrence  of  recent  sujffer- 
ings,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  express  the  folly 
which  hesitates  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.     The 
whole  systeni  of  life  is  a  series  of  compromises  with  un- 
avoidable evil,  in  which  material  inconveniences  are  en- 
dured for  the  acquisition  of  future  good :  and  he  who 
aspires  to  enjoyments  imaccompanied  by  the  necessity  of 
self-denial   and    sacrifice,   will  not  retain   them   long. 
Such,  also,  is  the  power  of  combination,  that,  small  as  is 
the  sum  which  each  individual  is  called  to  disburse,  the 
amount  of  numerous  contributions  will  lay  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  future  prosperity,  by  protecting  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  unfeeling  rapacity. 

It  is  asserted  there  are  some  manufacturers  who  have 
absolutely  prohibited  their  workmen  from  contributing 
their  quota  to  the  fund.     For  the  honour  of  human  na- 
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ture,  we  hope  the  report  is  unfounded.  "We  are  reluc- 
tant to  suppose  there  can  be  found,  in  a  christian 
country,  men  so  callous  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
as  to  interdict  the  means  of  self-preservation,  or  of 
temper  so  despotic  as  to  attempt  to  infringe  on  the  essen- 
tial right  of  every  reasonable  being  to  consult  his  inter- 
est by  providing  for  ftiture  contingencies.  Let  it  suffice 
to  have  refused  their  aid  to  their  fellow-creatures  while 
struggling  in  the  waves,  without  driving  them  back 
when  they  have  gained  the  shore.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  periodical  publication  of  a  correct  list  of  the 
contributors,  and  the  non-contributors,  together  with  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  blame 
may  be  imputed  only  where  it  is  due,  and  the  patrons 
of  oppression  (if  such  there  be)  may  be  made  amenable 
to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

From  a  partial  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
before  us,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  re- 
quires to  be  remedied,  those  districts  which  are  not  the 
seat  of  manufacture,  have  manifested  a  reluctance  to 
contribute;  a  narrow  and  mistaken  policy,  which  de- 
serves the  severest  reprobation.  Whether  the  workmen 
in  the  principal  manufacture  of  a  populous  county  sink 
into  wretchedness  and  beggary,  or  are  maintained  in  a 
state  of  comfort,  can  never  be  an  uninteresting  circum- 
stance to  any  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Humanity  apart, 
it  requires  but  little  attention  to  perceive  that  as  the 
ability  to  purchase,  and,  consequently,  the  extent  of  pur- 
chasers, is  regulated,  not  by  the  wants,  but  by  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  buyer,  to  those  who  have  any 
thing  to  dispose  of,  the  poverty  of  their  customers  must 
necessarily  be  injurious.  But  the  frame-work  knitters 
and  their  families  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of 
consumers  in  the  county,  and  the  quantity  of  their  con- 
sumption must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
earnings.  The  circulation  of  money  depends  as  much 
on  the  wages  of  labour,  as  on  the  profits  of  stock ;  and 
if  thirty  thousand  persons  rise  from  abject  poverty  to  a 
capacity  of  commanding  a  larger  share  of  the  necessaries, 
and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  money  which  pro- 
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cures  them  will  flow  into  eveiy  channel,  so  as  to  benefit 
alike  the  tradesman,  the  agricultnrist,  and  the  landed  pro- 
pnetor.     Ihe  infusion  of  sk  new  pabulum  of  life  into  the 
exta^mities,  will  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  whole  body, 
l^t  not  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  and  villages 
where  no  manufacture  is  carried  on,  suffer  themselve?to 
be  deluded  into  false  security,  and  because  they  hear  not 
the  sound  of  the  knitting  frame,  nor  behold  its  produc- 
tions spread  before  their  eyes,  flatter  themselves  with 
the  fiope  of  impunity  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  dis- 
tress.    The  ties  of  civil  society  are  too  close  and  intri- 
cate,  the  reciprocal  action  of  its   respective  parts  too 
great,  to  admit  of  a  local  circumscription  of  calamity. 
Ihe  natural   effect   of  a  remarkable  depression  in  the 
staple  manufacture  of  a  county  is  to  spread  commercial 
embarrassment  and   distress   throughout  the  whole,  of 
which  we  have  ah-eady  had  sufficient  experience  in  the 
difficulties  under  which  trade,  of  eveiy  cfescription,  has 
laboured,  m  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  money  and 
the  diminution  of  demand.     The  tradesman,  it  is  true, 
teels  the  effect  in  its  first  stage  of  operation,  the  agricul- 
turist in  the  next,  in  a  diminished  consumption  of  his 
raw  produce. 

In  the  moral  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  that  no  member  shall  suffer  alone  : 
that  if  the  lower  classes  are  involved  in  wretchedness 
and  beggary,  the  more  elevated  shaU  not  enjoy  their 
prosperity  unimpaired.     That  constitution  of  society  is 
radically  unsound,  of  which  the  inferior  order  is  vicious 
and  miserable :  a  ^vretched  and  degraded  populace  is  a 
rent  m  the  foundation ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
change  the  figure,  a  taint  of  rottenness  at  the  root  of " 
society,  which  will  infallibly  wither  and  decay  its  re- 
i^test  branches.     Alarming  as  the  present  aspect  of 
attairs  unquestionably  is,  the  most  appaUing  feature  of 
the   times   is   the  prevailing    discontent  of  the  lower 
orders;  discontent  arising  not  so  much  from  the  in- 
lusion   of  speculative  principles,   as  from  the   impres- 
sion of  actual  distress.      Alleviate  their  distress,   con- 
Tmce  them  at  least  of  your  soUcitude  to  do  it,   and 
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yoa  extirpate  the  seeds  of  disaffection  far  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  all  the  arts  of  intimidation.  But  if  an  in- 
sensibility to  their  sufferings  in  the  higher  ranks  goads 
them  to  despair,  nourishes  an  appetite  for  change,  and 
prepares  them  to  lend  themselves  to  the  sophistry  of 
artful  demagogues  and  unprincipled  empirics,  what  will 
be  the  consequence,  but  a  divided  and  distracted  empire, 
where,  instead  of  uniting  to  consolidate  the  resources  of 
general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  employing  one  part 
of  the  nation  in  the  coercion  or  punishment  of  the  other, 
dissipates  its  efforts,  and  cripples  its  energy  ?  We  have 
the  highest  authority  for  asserting  that  a  "  kingdom  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand ;"  and  surely  no  schism 
m  the  body  politic  can  be  more  fatal  than  that  which 
alienates  the  hands  from  the  head,  the  physical  strength 
of  society  from  its  presiding  intellect. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  observations,  that,  how- 
ever just,  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
which  relates  not  to  a  national,  but  to  a  provincial  object. 
To  which  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  every  manufacturing 
county  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  nation,  and 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  is  adapted  to  the  situation  of  one,  may  be 
applied  with  equal  advantage,  to  another.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  if  the  tranquillity  of  a  central  department  of  the 
empire  can  be  maintained  by  a  measure,  which,  while  it 
rescues  a  numerous  description  of  persons  from  the 
deepest  misery,  is  beneficial  to  all,  and  burthensome  to 
none,  much  is  contributed  to  the  fund  of  national  pros- 
perity, composed  as  it  is,  of  separate  portions  of  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  and  security. 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  in  question  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  writer  of  these  lines  must  be 
permitted  to  avow  his  attachment  to  his  natale  sdum^ 
to  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth,  which  recalls  the  image 
of  his  youth,  with  those  affecting  recollections  which 
nature  longest  retains,  and  reluctantly  quits.  The  phi- 
lanthropy which  affects  to  feel  alike  for  every  part  of 
riankind,  is  false  and  spurious;  that  alone  is  genuine 
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which  glows  with  a  warmth  proportioned  to  the  nearness 
of  its  objects.     But  who,  that  is  not  utterly  devoid  of 
such  sentiments,  can  compare  the  present  condition  of 
the  county  with  the  past,  without  deep  emotion  ?     The 
writer  well  remembers  it  when  it  was  the  abode  of  health 
arid  competence;  a  temperate  and  imstrained  industry 
diffused   plenty  through  its  towns  and  villages;    the 
harsh  and  dissonant  sound  of  the  loom  was  not  unplea- 
sant to  the  ear,  mingled  with  the  evidence  of  the  activity 
which  it  indicated,  and  the  comfort  it  produced;  the 
advance  of  summer  invited  the  peasant  to  a  grateful 
change  of   labour,  while  the  village  poured  forth  its 
cheerful  population  to  assist  in  preparing   the  tedded 
grass,  and  reap  the  golden  harvest ;  content  resided  in 
its  valleys,  joy  echoed  from  its  hills ;    the  distresses  of 
poverty  were  almost  unknown,  except  by  the  idle  and 
the  profligate,  its  natural  victims ;  and  even  the  transition 
from  peace  was  rather  heard  at  a  distance,  than  felt  as  a 
positive   calamity.      Some   provinces,   it   is    confessed, 
abounded  with  more  splendid  objects,  with  more  curious 
specimens  of  art,  and  grander  scenes  of  nature ;  but  it 
was  surpassed  by  none  in  the  general  diffusion  of  pros- 
perity.    But  what  a  contrast  is  now  presented,  in  the 
languid  and  emaciated  forms,  and  dejected  looks,  of  our 
industrious  mechanics,  who  with  difficulty   drag  their 
trembling  limbs  over  scenes  where  their  fathers  gazed 
with  rapture,  "  pleased  with  each  rural  sight,  each  rural 
sound !"     A  rapid  depression  of  wages,  like  a  gangrene, 
preys   upon  their  vitals,  and  exhausts    their   strength. 
The  crisis  is  arrived  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  its  fate  for  the  present  generation, 
to  say  the  least,  depends,  under  Providence,  entirely  on 
the  success  of  the  measiu-e  now  in  agitation ;  and  how, 
let  me  ask,  can  its  hereditary  nobility  exert  themselves 
more  laudably,  than  by  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  save 
from  ruin  the  coimty  which  gave  them  birth,  and  includes 
the  fund  of  their  wealth,  the  scene  of  their  magnificence, 
and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers  ? 

Though  this  appeal  is,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  made 
to  them  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  confined  to  that 


elevated  order;  there  is  not  a  description  of  persons 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  who  ought  to  contem- 
plate the  crisis  with  indifference ;  and  so  essential  is 
the  success  of  the  present  expedient  to  every  hope  of 
deliverance,  that  whatever  be  his  station,  he  who  with- 
holds his  quota  from  the  general  contribution,  may 
justly  consider  himself  as  accessary  to  its  ruin. 

If  vhere  be  any  motive  wanting,  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  akeady  urged,  to  excite  us  to  exertion, 
it  is  found  in  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  principal 
sufferers.     Never  were  privations  so  distressing  endured 
with  more  manly  fortitude ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  look  back  on  the  patience  and  the  constancy 
displayed  through  such  a  protracted  scene  of  su^nng, 
without  ascribing  it  to  a  cahn  confidence  in  that  Provi- 
dence, which  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  such  as  trust  in  it,  and  which,  at  length,  has 
inspired  wisdom  to  discover,  and  resolution  to  apply,  the 
only  remedy.     They  have  deplored  their  misery,  they 
have  exhibited  their  grievances,  to  the  view  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  language  of  nature  and  of  truth,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  they  forgotten  their  duties.     Far  from 
shrinking  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  first  sacrifice, 
they  have  cheerfully  come  forward  to  establish  the  pre- 
sent fund,  to  which  they  have  engaged  to  con^bute 
sixpence  a  week  out  of  their  scanty  earnings.     We  will 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  assist  and  encourage  a  description  of  persons, 
whose  welfare  is  inseparably  combined  with  their  own ; 
and  who,  to  the  praise  of  patient  endurance  under  the 
severest  of  trials,  have  added  that  of  united  and  manly 
exertion  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 
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The  virulent  opposition  made  to  the  Frame-work 
Knitters  Frimdly  Rdief  Society — a  protective  policy  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  the 
pains  of  hunger, — ^may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
reflecting  and  humane  part  of  the  public.  This  violence 
with  which  it  is  assailed  forms,  indeed,  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  business,  and  is  alone  sufficient 
to  awaken  suspicion  of  a  design  not  distinctly  avowed. 
Its  opponents  are  loud  in  proclaiming  their  conviction 
that  it  cannot  possibly  endure,  that  it,  must  shortly  come 
to  an  end.  Why  then  not  leave  it  to  its  fate  ?  Why 
display  this  anxiety  to  accelerate  its  overthrow,  these 
violent  and  persevering  efforts  to  crush  the  feeble  and 
precipitate  the  falling  ?  If,  as  they  contend,  it  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  speedy  dissolution,  no  evil  can 
result  from  abandoning  it  to  the  operation  of  its  native 
tendencies,  and  suffering  it  to  die  a  natural  death.  Is  it 
not  apparent  that  all  this  commotion  and  effort  indicate 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  so  fraught  with  the  elements  of 
self-destruction  as  they  pretend,  and  that  it  requires  to 
be  powerfully  assailed  ? 

Its  opponents  confidently  assert  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages — that  these  are  regulated 
by  causes  over  which  it  has  no  control— and  that,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  possible  arrangement,  they  will  infallibly 
find  their  level.  If  such  is  really  their  conviction,  their 
zeal  is  still  more  preposterous.  For  where  is  the  policy 
or  the  prudence  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  suspicion 
of  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  the  working  classes, 
by  opposing  a  scheme  which  can  have  no  effects,  produce 
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no  consequences,  while  it  continues,  and  the  futility  of 
which  will  be  shortly  apparent  to  all  ?  The  list  of  prices 
agreed  upon  between  the  employers  and  their  men,  thej 
assert,  is  higher  than  the  state  of  the  trade  will  allow ; 
and  that,  could  it  be  maintained,  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  manufacturing  interest,  by  preyenting  the  sale  of 
the  article.  Admitting  this,  it  would  afford  a  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  a  measure  which  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  that  effect,  namely,  the  continuance  of  the  State- 
ment. But  as  it  is  loudly  affirmed  that  the  Frame- work 
Knitters'  Union  has  no  such  tendency,  but  will  leave  the 
rate  of  wages  just  as  it  was,  why  this  superfluity  of  zeal 
in  opposing  what  can  produce  no  mischief?     If  such  is 

their  real  opinion,  they  are  fighting  with  a  shadow 

combating  a  phantom.  This,  howerer,  will  hardly  be 
supposed.  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  exert  themselves 
with  vehemence  against  an  object  of  which  they  enter- 
tain no  apprehension  :  they  usually  proportion  their 
efforts  to  their  alarms. 

^  It  is  impossible  not  to  discern,  in  the  wanton  and 
virulent  attack  of  Cobbett,  and  others,  on  the  Frame- 
work  Knitters  Society^  that  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear  —  that  a  purpose  is  aimed  which  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  disclosure.  Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that 
there  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this  opposition  a  secret  per- 
suasion that  the  permanence  of  the  Union  will  effect  a 
permanent  elevation  of  wages,  above  that  extreme  point 
of  depression  to  which  they  had  before  subsided. 

Here  the  first  question  which  arises  is,  whether  the 
recompense  of  labour  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
a  fimd,  was  such,  on  an  average,  as  to  enable  a  work- 
man to  procure  for  himself  and  his  family  the  ordinary 
necessanes  of  life.  For  the  answer  to  this  we  might 
refer  the  reader  to  our  opponents,  who,  with  some 
variation  in  their  statements,  imanimously  acknowledge 
they  were  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  anony- 
mous writer,  who  styles  himself  "An  Observer," 
feebly  attempts,  it  is  true,  to  palliate  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  workmen  by  referring  us  to  the  price  of 
provisions,  not  in  Leicestershire  be  it  remembered,  but 
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in  Taunton,*  and  by  informing  us  that  a  man  working 
a  frame  of  thirty-two  or  finer  gaxige^  twelve  hours  a  day, 
can  earn  eight  shillings  a  week.t  As  in  this  very  pas- 
sage he  is  declaiming  against  "  extreme  statements  as 
suspicious,*  who  would  suspect  that  the  very  passage 
which  censures  contains  an  example  of  it  ?  But  so  it 
is ;  for  the  writer  is  informed,  by  the  most  experienced 
manufacturers,  that  the  kind  of  work  adduced  is  of  a 
superior  order,  on  which  very  few,  in  comparison,  are 
employed ;  and  that  the  average  earnings  previous  to  the 
Union  were  from  five  shillings  and  sixpence  to  six  shil- 
lings a  week,  not  a  moiety  of  the  sum  adequate  to  the 
decent  support  of  an  industrious  family.  The  enormous 
pressure  on  the  parishes  which  are  the  principal  seats  of 
manufacture,  place  the  matter  of  fact  for  which  we  are 
contending,  beyond  all  controversy.  But  that  "the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  is  as  much  the  dictate  of 
reason  as  of  scripture :  and  if  there  be  any  spectacle 
which  shocks  the  natural  feeling  of  justice,  it  is  the 
sight  of  industry  rewarded  with  famine  —  of  a  life 
devoted  to  severe  and  incessant  toil,  without  the  power 
of  procuring  the  means  of  its  own  support.  Tliis  is 
a  state  of  things  from  which  humanity  recoils;  but 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
men previous  to  the  Union. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  sufferers  have  not  a 
natural  right  to  attempt  the  melioration  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  by  any  means,  consistent  with  the  peace  of 
society,  and  the  inviolable  security  of  property,  to  en- 
deavour to  rescue  themselves  firom  a  state  in  which 
death  is  preferable  to  life.  For  what  purpose,  let  me 
ask,  is  reason  bestowed,  if  not  to  assist  its  possessor  in 
contriving  the  means  of  alleviating,  his  calamities  and 
of  improving  his  situation  ?  The  skill  and  labour  of  the 
poor  man  constitute  his  whole  possession,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  place  it  to  the  best  advantage,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  the  rich  capitalist  is  entitled  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  disposal  of  his  wealth.  He  has 
consequently,  if  he  pleases,  a  right  to  set  aside  a  portion 
*  Observer,  p.  5  f  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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of  his  earnings  towards  securing  the  means  of  a  just 
and  natural  remuneration  of  his  mdustry.  I  call  that  a 
just  and  natural  remuneration  which  enables  him  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
If,  by  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  self-denial,  he  can 
evade  the  fatal  necessity  of  lying  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  master,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  ox 
of  what  hare  the  public  to  complain?  But  such  is 
precisely  the  principle  of  the  Frame-work  Knitters' 
Union,  It  is  merely  the  policy  of  self-defence  ;  an  in- 
strument  invented  by  themselves,  and  supported  princi- 
pally from  their  own  resources,  for  securing  that  recom- 
pense of  labour  which  their  employers  with  much 
unanimity  affirmed  to  be  reasonable,  and  which  they 
voluntarily  consented  to  give.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
for  a  moment  with  a  combination  to  raise  wages ;  it  is 
merely  a  provision  for  securing  the  terms  mutually  stipu- 
lated between  their  employers  and  themselves.  The 
necessity  of  some  such  measure  was  demonstrated  by 
experience ;  a  statement  had  been  promised  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  it  was  found  that  while  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  labour  in  the  market,  however  inconsiderable,  it 
was  converted  into  a  means  of  effecting  a  universal 
depression,  far  below  the  scale  to  which  it  would  have 
naturally  descended,  in  consequence  of  the  decreased 
demand.  That  wages  should  decline  to  a  certain  extent 
along  with  the  demand,  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  trade ;  still,  it  is  but  equitable  that 
they  should  bear  some  proportion  to  each  other.  We 
will  suppose,  out  of  ten  thousand  hands  engaged  in  this 
manufacture,  that  one  thousand  are  out  of  employ; 
here,  supposing  the  remainder  to  labour  with  only  their 
usual  degree  of  assiduity,  there  are  nine-tenths  of  the 
manufacture  produced  which  was  made  when  they  were 
all  at  work.  The  probable  demand  has  diminished 
one-tenth.  But  if  the  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
wages  nearly  one-half,  so  as  to  place  the  necessaries 
of  life  out  of  the  reach  of  the  workmen,  is  not  this  a 
result  to  be  deplored  ?  and  if  any  means,  consistent  with 
the  peace  of  society,  can  be  contrived  to  prevent  it,  ought 
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they  not  to  be  adopted  ?  In  this  case  it  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  the  depression  in  question  is  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  decreased  demand,  because 
they  bear  no  proportion  one  to  the  other.  The  demand 
is,  by  the  supposition,  diminished  one-tenth — ^the  wages 
are  reduced  nearly  one-third.  Such  was  the  exact  state 
t)f  things  at  the  late  turn-out  in  Leicestershire.  A  pro- 
portion of  about  one  in  ten  were  imemployed,  and  this 
surplus  of  labour  was  converted,  by  a  process  not  very 
creditable  to  the  humanity  of  its  authors,  into  an  in- 
strument of  universal  depression,  to  the  extent  already 
stated.  The  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished  is 
extremely  simple.  Those  who  are  out  of  employ  were 
driven,  by  the  distress  of  their  situation,  to  offer  their 
services  on  terms  the  most  disadvantageous ;  the  offer 
was  accepted ;  and  this  afforded  a  pretext  for  gradually 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  rest,  who  had  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  to  the  abatement  proposed,  or  quit  their 
employ.  Further  reductions  were  imposed,  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  were,  for  the  most  part,  submitted  to ; 
till,  through  a  few  successive  stages,  the  wages  of  all 
were  brought  to  the  same  level.  Thus  the  wretched 
workmen  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acquiescing, 
not  in  that  abatement  of  wages  which  was  proportioned 
to  the  diminished  demand,  but  in  the  terms  which  a 
small  minority,  were  induced  to  accept;  and  the  des- 
titution and  despair  of  a  few  became  the  gauge  by 
which  the  miseries  of  all  were  measured  out.  If 
there  is  a  man  to  be  found  who  is  perfectly  reconciled 
to  such  a  procedure,  who  sees  nothing  in  it  inconsis- 
tent with  the  dictates  of  the  most  refined  and  enlight- 
ened humanity,  his  mental  structure  is  such  as  I  shall 
never  envy. 

Since,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  the  surplus  of  labour 
alone  which  affords  the  facility  of  affecting  a  depression 
80  destructive,  by  obliging  those  who  are  unemployed  to 
engage  themselves  at  a  price  by  which  they  could  not 
live;  the  object  of  the  Union  is  simply  to  take  away  that 
necessity,  by  withdrawing  that  portion  of  redundant  la- 
boxir  which  produced  it ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  perfectly 
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analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  every  hranch  of 
trade  and  manufacture.     He  who  is  engaged  in  these, 
endeavours  invariably  to  adjust  the  extent  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand ;  if  his  capital  enables  him,  he  withholds 
his  commodities  from  the  market  when  it  is  glutted,  and 
reproduces  them  when  they  are  more  eagerly  called  for. 
Is  there  any  principle  of  political  economy  conceived  to 
be  violated  by  this  discretionary  power  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  adjust  his  productions  to  his  demand — to  with- 
draw them  from  the  market  at  his  pleasure,  when  he 
foresees  their  sale  will  fetch  no  adequate  returns  ?     But 
this,  mutatis  mutandis^  or  with  a  slight  change  of  names 
is  exactly  the  case  under  present  discussion.     The  la- 
bour and  skill  of  the  mechanic  or  the  artist  constitute 
the  articles  he  has  to  dispose  of;  and  the  Frame-work 
Knitters'  Fund,  against  which  such  a  clamour  has  been 
raised  by  interested  and  designing  men,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  provision  for  withholding  such  a  portion 
of  that  article,  as  he  perceives  cannot  be  employed  with- 
out ruinous  consequences.     If  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  are  those  of  justice  iand  common  sense,  they 
will  authorize  no  more  interference  with  the  labouring 
mechanic,  than  with  the  tradesman  or  manufacturer: 
and  if  the  manufacturer  is  not  compelled  to  dispose  of 
his  productions   on  destructive  terms,  why  should  the 
mechanic  be  obliged  thus  to  dispose  of  his  labour  ?     It 
will  be  acknowledged,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  mecha- 
nic to  adjust  his  labour  to  the  demand,  than  it  is  for  the 
manufacturer  to  regulate  his  supply  by  the  state  of  the 
market ;  but  this  is  a  distinct  consideration:  the  Frame- 
work Knitters'  Fund  is  contrived  with  a  view  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  it  has  aheady  done  it  to  a  great  degree, 
and  nothing   but  a  more   general   cooperation  of  the 
workmen,  and  of  parishes,  is  wanted  to  enable  them  to 
surmount  it  altogether. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  exclude  the  eier- 
jise  of  compulsion  only,  and,  by  consequence,  all  sort  of 
legislative  interference  in  commercial  transactions :  they 
were  never  understood  by  a  single  writer  to  control  the 
exercise  of  free  agency  in  any  class  of  the  community. 
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and  consequently  not  in  the  Leicestershire  Frame-work 
Knitters.  The  science  of  political  economy  assumes  for 
its  basis,  that  every  person  best  imderstands  his  own 
business ;  that  the  desire  of  improving  his  condition  is 
inherent  in  man ;  and  that  when  every  one  is  left  to 
pursue  his  individual  interest  in  his  own  way,  without 
injuring  others,  the  combined  successes  arising  from  the 
unfettered  endeavours  of  each  to  advance  his  particular 
interest,  will  produce  a  greater  aggregate  of  wealth  than 
it  is  possible  to  realize  under  a  pervading  system  of 
legislative  control.  This  is  the  master-principle  of  that 
science ;  and  on  this  principle,  the  makers  of  stockings 
must  be  supposed  to  understand  their  own  interest  best ; 
they  have  had  a  long  and  severe  training  in  the  school 
of  adversity ;  and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  out  of  their  own  earnings, 
in  aid  of  such  as  are  out  of  employ,  is  the  most  efficient 
expedient  for  maintaining  an  adequate  rate  of  wages. 
Having  learned  from  experience  that  no  agreement  with 
their  masters  will  stand,  unless  it  is  protected  by  such  a 
provision,  they  have  made  it  chiefly  from  their  own  re- 
sources, assisted  by  those  parishes  whose  interest  is 
deeply  implicated  in  their  support. 

As  far  as  the  Fund  is  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  men  and  of  the  parishes,  both  actu- 
ated solely  by  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  the  whole 
proceeding  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  correctly  interpreted;  and  for  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  public,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  entirely  provisionary,  to  be  continued  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  give  stability  to  an  infant 
institution ;  in  which  light  they  are  abundantly  justified 
by  the  principles  of  humanity,  which  are  paramount  to 
every  other. 

The  total  want  of  candour  or  of  information  in  Mr. 
Cobbett  is  apparent  in  his  neglecting  to  advert  to  tiie 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Frame-work  Knitters. 
The  reader  of  his  coarse  invectives  would  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  men  contributed  nothing,  that  it  was 
merely  a  project  of  the  public  to  aid  the  operative  class 
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analogous  to  that  wliich  takes  place  in  every  branch  of 
trade  and  manufacture.     He  who  is  engaged  in  these, 
endeavours  invariably  to  adjust  the  extent  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand ;  if  his  capital  enables  him,  he  withholds 
his  commodities  from  the  market  when  it  is  glutted,  and 
reproduces  them  when  they  are  more  eagerly  called  for. 
Is  there  any  principle  of  political  economy  conceived  to 
be  violated  by  this  discretionary  power  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  adjust  his  productions  to  his  demand — to  with- 
draw them  from  the  market  at  his  pleasure,  when  he 
foresees  their  sale  will  fetch  no  adequate  returns  ?     But 
this,  mutatis  mtitandis^  or  with  a  slight  change  of  names 
is  exactly  the  case  under  present  discussion.     The  la- 
bour and  skill  of  the  mechanic  or  the  artist  constitute 
the  articles  he  has  to  dispose  of;  and  the  Frame-work 
Knitters'  Fund,  against  which  such  a  clamour  has  been 
raised  by  interested  and  designing  men,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  provision  for  withholding  such  a  portion 
of  that  article,  as  he  perceives  cannot  be  employed  with- 
out ruinous  consequences.     If  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  are  those  of  justice  iand  common  sense,  they 
will  authorize  no  more  interference  with  the  labouring 
mechanic,  than  with  the  tradesman  or  manufacturer: 
and  if  the  manufacturer  is  not  compelled  to  dispose  of 
his  productions   on  destructive  terms,  why  should  the 
mechanic  be  obliged  thus  to  dispose  of  his  labour  ?     It 
will  be  acknowledged,  it  is  more  difficult  ion  the  mecha- 
nic to  adjust  his  labour  to  the  demand,  than  it  is  for  the 
manufactmrer  to  regulate  his  supply  by  the  state  of  the 
market ;  but  this  is  a  distinct  consideration;  the  Frame- 
work Glitters'  Fund  is  contrived  with  a  view  to  obviate 
this  dif&culty,  it  has  aheady  done  it  to  a  great  degree, 
and  nothing  but  a  more  general   cooperation   of  the 
workmen,  and  of  parishes,  is  wanted  to  enable  them  to 
surmount  it  altogether. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  exclude  the  eler- 
jise  of  compulsion  only,  and,  by  consequence,  all  sort  of 
legislative  interference  in  commercial  transactions :  they 
were  never  understood  by  a  single  writer  to  control  the 
exercise  of  free  agency  hi  any  class  of  the  community. 
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and  consequently  not  in  the  Leicestershire  Frame-work 
Knitters,  The  science  of  political  economy  assumes  for 
its  basis,  that  every  person  best  understands  his  own 
business ;  that  the  desire  of  improving  his  condition  is 
inherent  in  man ;  and  that  when  every  one  is  left  to 
pursue  his  individual  interest  in  his  own  way,  without 
injuring  others,  the  combined  successes  arising  from  the 
unfettered  endeavours  of  each  to  advance  his  particular 
interest,  will  produce  a  greater  aggregate  of  wealth  than 
it  is  possible  to  realize  under  a  pervading  system  of 
legislative  control.  This  is  the  master-principle  of  that 
science ;  and  on  this  principle,  the  makers  of  stockings 
must  be  supposed  to  understand  their  own  interest  best ; 
they  have  had  a  long  and  severe  training  iu  the  school 
of  adversity ;  and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  out  of  their  own  earnings, 
in  aid  of  such  as  are  out  of  employ,  is  the  most  efficient 
expedient  for  maintaining  an  adequate  rate  of  wages. 
Having  learned  from  experience  that  no  agreement  with 
their  masters  will  stand,  unless  it  is  protected  by  such  a 
provision,  they  have  made  it  chiefly  from  their  own  re- 
sources, assisted  by  those  parishes  whose  interest  is 
deeply  implicated  in  their  support. 

As  far  as  the  Fund  is  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  men  and  of  the  parishes,  both  actu- 
ated solely  by  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  the  whole 
proceeding  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  correctly  interpreted;  and  for  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  public,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  entirely  provisionary,  to  be  continued  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  give  stability  to  an  infant 
institution ;  in  which  light  they  are  abundantly  justified 
by  the  principles  of  humanity,  which  axe  paramount  to 
every  other. 

The  total  want  of  candour  or  of  information  in  Mr, 
Cobbett  is  apparent  in  his  neglecting  to  advert  to  tiie 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Frame-work  Knitters. 
The  reader  of  his  coarse  invectives  would  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  men  contributed  nothing,  that  it  was 
merely  a  project  of  the  public  to  aid  the  operative  class 
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in  a  particular  manufacture;  when  in  fact  the  whole 
affair  originated  with  themselves,  by  whom  it  has  all 
along  been  chiefly  supported,  and  on  whose  exertions, 
aided  by  the  parishes  which  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
preservation,  its  permanence  entirely  depends.  As  our 
opponents,  there  is  little  doubt,  "  hissed  for  this  fly,"  it  is 
probable  he  was  not  put  in  possession  of  a  circumstance 
which  forms  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  Union,  but 
supplied  with  that  information  only  which  best  suited 
their  purpose.  A  serious  alarm  must  have  been  felt  to 
prompt  them  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  ally. 

"  Flectere  si  neqaeo  saperos,  Acheronta  movebo." 

The  omission  of  this  fact  enables  him  to  invest  the 
whole  business  with  an  air  of  ridicule,  for  which  a  just 
statement  of  the  case  would  have  furnished  no  pretence. 
An  extensive  combination  of  the  public  to  assist  the 
Frame-work  Knitters,  may,  considered  by  itself,  appear 
somewhat  romantic ;  but  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  temporary  support  to  an  institution,  which  has  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  ignorance  of 
some,  and  the  self-interested  perverseness  and  prejudice 
of  others,  it  assumes  a  different  character.  The  pubhc 
have,  in  my  humble  opinion,  displayed  both  humanity 
and  wisdom  in  lending  their  aid  to  a  plan  which  has 
already  effected  much  good,  and  promises  in  its  fuller 
developement  to  accomplish  much  more ;  but  their 
assistance,  however  meritorious,  must  be  considered  as 
provisionary,  while  the  permanence  of  the  plan  wholly 
depends  on  the  exertions  of  the  workmen,  and  the  pa- 
rishes. It  is  on  the  principle  of  an  appropriation  of  a 
part  of  their  earnings  to  their  mutual  assistance,  and  as 
a  means  of  enabling  parishes  to  alleviate  a  numerous 
class  at  the  least  possible  expense,  that  its  merits  must 
be  tried,  and  its  advantages  estimated. 

The  *'  Observer"  asserts  that  it  has  done  little  or  no- 
thing towards  alleviating  the  general  distress.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion,  however,  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  discernment  of  the  public.  Let  them  say  whether 
the  situation  of  the  workmen  has  not  been  materially 
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improved  during  the  two  years  that  the  Unicm  has  sub- 
sisted. When  its  effect  has  been  to  raise  wages  at  least 
one-third,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  whether  such  an  aug- 
mentation has  been  productive  of  a  proportionable  in- 
crease of  comfort ;  or  what  but  an  experience  of  its 
advantages  could  have  prompted  men,  not  remarkably 
gifted  with  self-denying  habits,  to  persist  so  long  in 
making  such  a  sacrifice  f 

Cobbett  loudly  and  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  manu- 
facturers cannot  afford  to  give  higher  wages,  referring  to 
the  conduct  of  those  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire 
houses  which  continue  to  stand  out,  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  his  position.  "  If  the  price,"  he  says,  "  can  be 
afforded,  why  do  not  those  hosiers  in  most  extensive 
business  give  it  ?  If  they  aver  that  they  can  afford  it, 
why  do  they  not  give  it  ?  Mind,  it  is  the  hosiers  in 
most  extensive  business  that  aver  this,  and  yet  they  do 
not  give  the  price/'*  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  these 
triumphant  interrogations,  that  the  most  respectable 
hosiers  do  give  it,  and  that  they  who  do  not,  find  by 
experience,  that  they  can  procure  their  work  to  be  done 
on  lower  terms ;  the  reason  of  which,  is  a  surplus  of 
labour  in  the  market,  whose  operation  in  causing  an 
universal  depression  has  been  already  described. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  manufac- 
turers the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, that  the  demand  for  hosiery  was  little,  if  at  all, 
diminished  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
greatest  depression  of  wages,  nor  was  the  number  out 
of  employ  previously  to  its  taking  place  more  than 
ordinary.  The  system  of  depression  in  this  county,  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  did  not  originate  in  a 
decreased  demand,  nor  did  it  proceed  in  any  assigna- 
ble proportion  to  that  supposed  diminution ;  it  origina- 
ted entirely  in  a  vicious  competition  among  a  few 
individuals,  for  the  monopoly  of  the  London  market. 
It  was  the  eagerness  of  certain  individuals  to  imdersell 
each  other  in  that  market,   which  gave   birth   to  the 

•  Cobbett,  p.  70. 
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system,  and  to  all  the  unspeakable  calamities  which 
hare  resulted  from  it.  The  process,  by  which  it  was 
effected,  has  been  already  explained  so  often  that  I 
am  afraid  to  repeat  it :  it  was  brought  about  through 
the  medium  of  such  as  were  out  of  employ,  who,  by 
oflFering  themselves  on  inferior  terms,  afforded  an 
opportunity,  eagerly  embraced,  of  gradually  reducing 
the  rest  to  the  same  level.  The  hosiers  must  surely 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judges  what  wages  they  can 
afford,  a  great  majority  of  whom  have  recorded  their 
judgement  on  this  subject,  by  a  voluntary  agreement 
to  give  the  statement  price,  signed  and  attested  by  their 
own  hand.  Ask  any  one  of  them  who  may  have  de- 
parted from  it,  why  he  did  so  ?  and  if  the  reason  he 
:issigns  is  founded  on  a  decreased  demand,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  depressing  wages,  I  would  almost 
consent  to  yield  to  our  opponents  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  No :  this  is  not  the  answer,  the  writer  of  this 
can  aver  from  his  own  knowledge  it  is  not :  it  is  always 
a  reference  to  some  other  person,  who  is  affirmed 
(whether  truly  or  not  signifies  nothing)  to  get  his  work 
performed  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  answer  then  to  the 
question  urged  with  so  much  exultation  by  Cobbett,  "  If 
the  manufacturers  can  afford  to  give  higher  wages,  why 
are  they  not  given  ?"  suffice  it  to  say,  that  men  are 
often  little  disposed  to  give  what  it  is  in  their  power  to 
withhold ;  and  that  what  is  abated  in  wages  is  either 
added  to  profits,  or  goes  to  enable  them  to  undersell  their 
competitors,  and  by  that  means  command  a  more  exten- 
sive trade.  Could  it  be  proved  that  the  statement  had 
produced  a  glut  in  the  market,  by  exceeding  the  demand, 
there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  repre- 
sentation ;  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  futile. 

With  a  rudeness  congenial  with  his  habits,  he  grossly 
insults  the  anonymous  writer  who  styles  himself  "  Hu- 
manus,"  for  asserting  that  men  of  little  or  no  capital  have 
compelled  the  superior  manufacturers  to  depress  the 
wages  of  their  workmen,  in  order  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  excluded  from  the  market.  This  he  repre- 
sents as  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities ;  telling  him  that 
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he  ought  to  have  styled  himself  fool  or  hypocrite,  for 
hazarding  such  a  statement.  If  insolence  were  the  pro- 
per corrective  of  folly,  Mr.  Cobbett  would  of  all  men 
be  best  qualified  to  administer  the  cure,  though  on  that 
supposition  his  interference  would  be  impertinent  in  the 
present  instance.  His  confident  assertion  of  the  im- 
possibility of  a  fact  which  is  known  to  exist  by  all 
intelligent  men  in  the  county,  is  a  specimen  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  trade  on  which  he  so  dogmatically  decides. 
Men  of  little  or  no  capital  are  incapable  of  bearing 
stock ;  they  must  dispose  of  their  article  at  whatever 
price  they  can  get,  without  waiting  for  a  more  favour- 
able season.  Hence  they  are  the  first  to  make  sacrifices, 
to  diminish  the  extent  of  which,  and  to  enable  them  to 
sell  immediately  without  absolute  loss,  they  are  under 
peculiar  temptations  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  their 
workmen,  temptations  from  which  the  more  opulent 
manufacturer  is  exempt ;  and  when  there  is  any  con- 
siderable number  out  of  employ,  they  easily  find  the 
means  of  effecting  their  object.  A  system,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  reside  in  this  coxmty,  is  established, 
by  which  an  extensive  trade  in  hosiery  is  conducted 
by  persons  of  little  or  no  capital.  Their  bills,  weekly 
drawn  on  London,  are  accepted,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  weekly  supply  of  capital ;  and  the  inducement  to 
afford  this  accommodation,  is  the  extremely  low  price  of 
the  goods  which  are  manufactured  under  the  statmimt. 
Is  there  a  hosier  in  Leicestershire  who  will  venture  to 
deny  the  justice  of  this  statement  ?  In  fact,  this  sys- 
tem has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  most 
opulent  hosiers  have  of  late  succeeded  worse,  old-esta- 
blished  houses  have  quitted  the  business  in  disgust,  and 
the  trade  has  been  gradually  transferred  to  those  who 
have  profited  by  the  gradual  depression  of  wages. 

If  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Union  is  dissolved,  it 
is  universally  allowed  they  will  sink  and  lower,  nor  can 
any  limits  be  assigned  to  which  they  may  not  descend. 
Before  its  formation,  nearly  half  the  subsistence  of 
the  workmen  was  drawn  from  the  parishes,  or  in  other 
words,  from  the  public.     But    what  can  be  conceived 
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more  monstrous  than  a  manufacture  carried  on  at  the 
puhlic  expense,  but  not  for  the  public  benefit,  where 
all  the  profits  are  appropriated  to  one  description  of  per- 
sons, while  the  public  are  taxed  to  an  enormous 
amount  to  enable  a  few  individuals  to  secure  to  them- 
selves those  advantages  ?  Is  there  an  anomaly  in  the 
social  system  more  prodigious  than  this,  or  more  preg- 
nant with  the  most  alarming  consequences  ?  Is  it  a 
greater  enormity,  let  me  ask,  to  be  compelled  to  support 
a  numerous  herd  of  sinecurists,  pensioners,  and  "  eaters 
of  taxes,**  to  use  the  elegant  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  than  to  pay  half  the  wages  of  an  extensive 
manufacture,  without  deriving  from  it  one  farthing  of 
profit,  while  it  swells  out  a  putrid  stream  of  pauper- 
ism which  overflows  the  land  ?  Mr.  Cobbett  perhaps 
sees  nothing  in  such  a  state  repugnant  to  his  feelings ; 
in  the  despair  of  the  poor,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  parishes  to  relieve  their  wants,  he  seems  to  exult, 
as  the  infallible  prognostic  of  some  great  convulsion ; 
but  there  are  those,  and  I  hope  not  a  few,  who  will  con- 
template such  a  prospect  with  horror. 

He  is  anxious  to  impress  the  belief  that  the  distress  of 
the  frame-work  knitters  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  taxes,  and  to  no  other  cause.  This,  from 
beginning  to  end  is  his  darling  theme.  It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  deny  that  the  general  decay  of  trade  and 
commerce  is  intimately  connected  with  the  enormous 
weight  of  taxation :  or  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a 
return  to  national  prosperity,  unless  some  efficient  means 
are  devised  to  lighten  their  pressure.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, however,  though  the  exhausting  effect  of  excessive 
taxation  may  have  prepared  a  way  for  the  evils  we 
deplore,  that  a  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  hosiery 
trade  which  has  aggravated  the  calamity  of  the  working 
class,  far  beyond  the  necessaiy  operation  of  that  general 
cause.  The  taxes  are  the  same  in  the  west  of  Ikigland 
as  in  the  midland  coimties ;  but  the  wages  in  the  clothing 
districts  have  not  been  reduced :  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  has  been  all  along  adjusted  to  the  demand.  The 
weight  of  taxes  is  as  heavy  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries 


as  here;  but  the  remuneration  of  labour  has  remained 
steady  and  uniform.     Less  work  is  given  out  in  propor- 
tion as  the  demand  slackens;  and  I  have  it  from  the 
best  authority,  that  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  are,  at 
this  moment,  abundantly  adequate   to  their  means  of 
subsistence.     They  are  three  times  as  high  as  those  ol 
the  stocking-makers  were  before  the  formation  of  the 
Union.     By  the  system  pursued  in  these  branches,  the 
evils  resulting  from  a  decreased  demand  are  kept  within 
their  natural  limits ;  no  adventitious  ingredient  is  infused 
into  the  cup,  no  artificial  aggravation  added  to  their 
sufferings.     But  in  the  hosiery  manufacture  it  is  just  the 
reverse :  the  calamity  indirectly  inflicted  on  the  indus- 
trious poor  by  means  of  such  as  are  out  of  employ,  is 
incalculably  greater  than  that  which  results  from  the 
failure  of  employment ;    and  the  destitution  of  a  part 
becomes,  in  skilful  hands,  a  mighty  engine  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole. 

What  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  our  opponents  ? 
"The  only  effectual  relief,'*  Humanus  says,  ^*for  the 
distresses  of  the  frame-work  knitters,  is  for  a  great 
part  of  the  present  hands  to  leave  the  trade,  and  that 
not  for  a  season,  but  entirely  and  for  ever.**  We  needed 
not  the  information  of  this  sagacious  adviser,  that  the 
root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  a  redundancy  of  hands,  that 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  parents  would  cease  as 
much  as  possible  to  train  up  their  children  to  this 
calling,  that  masters  would  take  fewer  apprentices,  and 
some  method  could  be  discovered  to  lessen  the  number 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  This  is  all  very 
desirable.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration ?  To  what  employ  can  they  turn  with  advantage 
who  have  acquired  no  other  craft,  and  whose  habits 
totally  disqualify  them  for  agricultural  labour,  were  it  to 
be  procured?  Under  these  circumstances,  to  advise 
them  to  "  retire  entirely  and  for  ever,**  is  to  recommend 
suicide  and  death.  Is  not  the  general  decay  of  trade 
and  manufacture  the  topic  of  universal  complaint,  and 
must  not  the  greatest  difficulty  be  encountered,  where 
all  the  ranks  of  employment  are  dense  with  population. 
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and  crowded  to  excess,  in  attempting  to  open  a  fresL 
career  for  their  industry  ?  Unless  something  more  prac- 
ticable and  definite  is  suggested,  to  bid  them  retire 
because  they  are  not  wanted,  is  not  to  advise,  but  to 
mock  them. 

The  formation  of  a  ftmd  towards  the  support  of  such 
as  are  incapable  of  procuring  work,  but  upon  such  terms 
as  are  ruinous  to  every  description  of  their  brethren, 
presents  a  specific  remedy  for  the  existing  disorder,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  not  equivalent  to  a  cruel  mockery 
of  their  woes. 

The  principal  sophism  which  pervades  the  strictures  of 
Mr.  Cobbett,  and  others,  on  this  subject,  is  a  vicious 
generalization,  in  consequence  of  which  he  imagines 
he  has  sufl&ciently  accounted  for  the  wretched  state  of 
the  workmen  in  a  particular  manufacture,  by  referring  it 
to  the  cause  which  has  produced  a  declension  in  the 
state  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  general ;  whence  he 
infers  that  he  is  entitled  to  pour  ridicule  and  contempt 
upon  every  expedient  which  is  distinct  from  the  removal 
of  that  cause.  But  along  with  the  general  source  of  a 
decline  in  commerce,  there  are  a  number  of  particular 
circumstances  which  must  be  noticed,  in  order  to  account 
for  that  state  of  depression  in  which  some  branches  are 
found,  in  comparison  with  others.  As  far  as  our  political 
embarrassments  alone  are  concerned,  their  operation 
must  be  equally  disadvantageous  to  every  species  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  to  every  kind  of  trade  and  manufacture 
whatever.  But  these  are  not  all  equally  depressed, 
which  they  must  have  been  if  the  political  state  of  the 
nation  were  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena. The  fact  is,  that  while  every  department  of 
manufacture  is  probably  injured  by  our  pecimiary  em- 
barrassments, the  workmg  classes,  in  some,  are  found  to 
be  in  a  much  more  favourable  situation  than  in  others. 
The  remuneration  of  labour,  for  example,  in  the  western 
clothing  districts,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  I  might 
add  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  depressed  as  it 
has  been  here.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  again  and 
again  explained ;  it  has  arisen  from  the  illiberal  advan 
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tage  which  has  been  taken  of  a  surplus  of  labour, 
while,  in  the  districts  just  referred  to,  that  practice  has 
not  been  adopted,  less  work  is  given  out  when  less  is 
demanded,  and  the  earnings  are  sufficient  to  procure  all 
the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  As 
the  distemper  is  local  and  specific,  the  remedy  must  be 
of  the  same  description. 

The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon  is  considerably  less 
than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  condition  which  honest 
industry  ought  ever  to  occupy,  decidedly  less  than  might 
be  afforded  in  a  more  prosperous  state  of  the  country. 
It  is  such,  however,  as  the  great  body  of  the  masters 
have  declared  themselves  able  to  give,  while  they  affirm 
they  can  do  no  more.  Since  their  conviction  of  their 
ability  to  do  this  is  a  deliberate  recorded  opinion,  let 
the  reader  judge  of  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the 
following  assertion :  "  He,  Humanus,"  says  Mr.  Cobbett, 
"  affirms  that  the  hosiers  in  the  most  extensive  business 
aver  they  can  afford  the  statement  prices.  We  might 
treat  this  as  nothing,  we  might  call  it  a  falsehood,  be- 
cause it  is  against  reason,  and  because  the  averment  is 
not  produced  and  attested ;  we  have  the  bare  word  of  an 
anonymous  writer  for  it ;  that  is  all,  and  that  is  nothing." 
"  We  might  call  it  a  falsehood ;"  certainly  Mr.  Cobbett 
might,  who  displays  throughout  such  an  intimate  fami- 
liarity with  the  "father  of  lies;"  but  let  us  hope  no 
other  man  could  be  found  who  would  stigmatize  as  a 
falsehood,  the  assertion  that  such  is  the  averment  of  the 
manufacturers,  after  they  had  signed  and  attested  it  with 
their  own  hand.  This  recorded  opinion  is  an  unanswer- 
able confutation  of  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated  by 
our  opponents,  that  the  hosiers  cannot  afford  the  state- 
ment price ;  for  surely  they  will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to 
impute  to  them  a  formal  resolution  of  giving  wages, 
which  they  were  conscious  at  the  time  they  could  not 
well  afford.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  a  fact, 
placed  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  statement  proposed  is 
such  as  will  leave  a  reasonable  rate  of  profits  to  the 
hosiers,  from  whence  we  adduce  two  conclusions ;  first, 
that  the  assertion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  staie- 
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mentf  were  it  adhered  to,  would  be  ruinous  to  tlie  trade, 
is  a  falsehood,  because  it  is  formally  contradicted  by  the 
persons  who  must  be  allowed,  in  what  immediately  con- 
cerns their  own  interest,  to  be  the  best  judges :  secondly, 
that  besides  the  operation  of  taxes  in  deteriorating  wages, 
other  causes,  of  a  more  specific  nature,  have  contributed 
to  produce  that  effect,  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole 
argumentation  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  which  proceeds  upon  the 
denial  of  this,  falls  to  the  ground 

It  is  repeatedly  objected  by  the  "  Observer,"  that  the 
proposed  statetnent  can  never  become  permanent,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  induce  the  masters  to  adhere  unani- 
mously to  their  agreement.  To  this  I  answer,  that  such 
unanimity  is  not  contemplated,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  benefit  of  the  agreement  is, 
that  it  stamps  a  legal  character  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
men,  which  might  otherwise  expose  them  to  the  penal- 
ties of  combination.  If  they  become  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  their  own  interests,  to  afford  an  adequate 
support  to  the  fund,  the  surplus  labour  will  be  disposed  of, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  universal 
depression.  The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon  at  Notting- 
ham, in  the  year  1819,  to  which  the  "  Observer"  refers, 
produced  no  permanent  effect  in  Nottinghamshire,  nor 
in  Derbyshire,  because  no  fund  was  established  in  those 
counties  to  support  it ;  in  Leicestershire  the  same  agree- 
ment was  followed  by  the  most  efficient  consequences, 
because  it  received  that  support.  And  this  is  the 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  that  every  thing  reverted  so 
soon  to  its  former  state ;  not,  as  this  writer  affirms,  in 
consequence  of  a  diminution  of  demand  produced  by 
the  statemenl;  for,  had  this  been  the  cause,  the  effect 
would  have  been  felt  in  Leicestershire  equally,  but  it 
was  not,  solely  because  the  surplus  of  labour  was  re- 
moved by  the  provisions  of  the  fund. 

The  "  Observer"  further  remarks,  that  "  it  borders  on 
the  ludicrous  to  talk  of  men  plunged  in  the  very  depths  of 
detpair^  from  their  scanty  eaminpjs  raising  a  fund  for 
their  unemployed  associates;  and,  unless  they  can  do 


this,  their  project  must  fail."     This  writer  forgets  that  he 
had  before  represented  these  very  men  in  a  tolerably 
comfortable  state,  referring  us  for  proof  to  the  price  of 
provisions  in  the  Taunton  market.     It  suited  thp  scope 
of  his  argument  then  to  elevate  their  condition,  whom 
he  now,  for  a  similar  purpose,  ^^  plunges  into  the  very 
depths  of  despair,'*    The  reader  will,  in  a  moment,  per- 
ceive what  credit  is  due  to  a  writer  who  is  entangled  in 
such  contradictions,  who  attributes  to  the  same  persons 
comfort  and  despair,  just  as  it  suits  his  convenience. 
But,  passing  these  inconsistencies,  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that,  if  the  manufacturers  in  the  neighbouring  counties 
imitate  the  example  of  this,  their  men,  no  longer  plunged 
into  the  very  depths  of  despair,  will  be  incomparably  more 
able  to  subscribe  sixpence  a  week  to  the  fund,  than  to 
procure  subsistence  in  their  present  circumstances.     The 
"  Observer"  must  be  aware  that  their  competence  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  is  assumed  only  on  the  supposition  of 
the  statement  being  given  ;  and  he  must  not  be  permitted 
to  change  suppositions  backwards  and  forwards,  with  the 
same  dexterity  that  he  converts  comfort  into  despair. 
Since  it  is  allowed  by  our  opponents,  that,  where  no 
fund  exists,  the  workmen  are  ''  in  the  depths  of  despair," 
the  only  question  is,  what  must  be  done  ?      How  is  the 
intolerable  load  under  which  they  are  groaning  to  be 
alleviated  or  removed  ?     Mr.  Cobbett's  grand  panacea  is, 
recourse  to  the  parishes ;  not  that  he  is  so  ignorant  as  to 
suppose  it  possible  they  should  afford  effectual  relief, 
but  that  he  forsees  other  effects  resulting  from  it,  which 
he  is  evidently  much  more  anxious  to  realise.     "  But," 
says  he,  "  are  you  to  have  no  redress  ?    Are  you  to 
starve,  in  short  ?     No :  no  man,  woman,  or  child  is  to 
starve ;  the  law  says  so,  and  rely  upon  the  law.     A  mail 
works  constantly ;  he  is  sober,  he  wastes  nothing.     His 
master  can  or  will  give  him  no  more ;  and  with  what  he 
gets  he  is  starving  with  his  family.     Now  what  says  the 
law?    Why,  that  he  shall  he  relieved,  that  he  shall 
share  out  of  the  common  stock,  out  of  that  which  was 
originally  one  man's  as  well  as  another's ;  out  of  that 
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Which  God  gave  for  aU-out  of  the  landr*    But  is  he 

pied  frep  nf  r»nt  7^  r  '   , .  '  ®^«'»  '^^^^  i'  occu- 

OT^nor?     T^"^  f      ^T"^""  '■""'•^  ''"•I'y  subsist  by  the 
S  which  Mr  CnTLJ^f-  "''I  "°i  ^'''^  «^ti  the 

^lay  ''  "'^  *"'  '='"^"7  -^^  eontemplateTthottJ 

This  seems  to  be  the  prooer  Tilnn^  ^^^  t.^**  • 

iWth.Tl,-     ^•^'.'^^^^^*^^^*«f^eh^^^     "View- 
ing the  thing  m  its   true  light/'    he   savs    "  what  ^c 

^LT""^  ^^d  particular]/ M.   M^lroJ>^    to 

s^kiugweave.^^^^^^  Jo 

there  not  a  million  Uss  to  be  laid  out  by  somebod^  else? 
If  the  labourer  pays  a  crown  a  year  more  for  stocldnl* 
has  he  not  a  crown  less  to  lay  L  in  breal  atd  beef? 
If,  indeed,  the  additional  million  were  paifto  you,  were 
^i;:4Ti^l'r;  tLsea/or\T: 

from  the  clouds  in^rrAse'^^^^^^^^^ 

noVs:re "?  ''^"'"":^  ^^^^^^*  ••  -  *^"'^?£  \ 

r^  nonsense  t  ITus  is  the  reasoning,  be  it  remembered 
Lli^ltir^Totr  *''  --^.P--PWet  ascriS^s  aU  ou^^ 

whr/abour  to  b  J^^'  ^  T^^T  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  those 
Tf  ^).1T^'  ^''^''.  *^  *^^s«  ^^o  do  not  labour  "+ 

Ae  vllu^'of  7T"^  1^^  '^^'^^*'  ^*  -^"Jd  foUowThat 
th^  I^l  •  ^""^  ''''"^^  ^^*  ^«  diminished,  though 
the  s  ocking  wearers  earned  nothing  at  all  but  wSe 
entirely  supported  by  the  parish.     L  this  sCositio^ 

♦  Cobbett,  p.  97.  t  Ibid.  p.  91.  Ubid.p.117. 
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it  is  true  they  would  have  no  wages,  but  some  other 
persons   would  possess  them,   or,   which  is  the   same 
thing,  their  amount,  which,  if  they  had  not^  they  would 
be  less  able  to  purchase  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  exact 
proportion  to  that  amount.     More  error  and  absurdity,  I 
will   venture  to  assert,  were  never  penned  within  the 
same  compass  than  are  contained  in  the  paragraph  just 
quoted.      It  proceeds  on   the  following   extraordinary 
assumptions;  First,  That  all  the  purchasers  of  hosiery 
are  also  purchasers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  produce 
of  the  British  soil,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion.  For 
if  this  is  not  the  case  ;  if  they  either  do  not  purchase  the 
other  parts  of  our  produce  at  all,  or  not  in  the  same 
proportion,  how  will  it  follow  that  they  must  necessarily 
buy  just  so  much  less  of  our  com,  and  of  every  other 
article  which  the  land  produces,  because  they  buy  more 
of  our  hosiery  ?     Look  at  foreign  nations :  our  stockings 
make  their  way  into  a  large  proportion  of  the  habitable 
world ;  but  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  into 
which  they  penetrate  accustomed  to  purchase  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  other  branches  of   our  rude  produce  ? 
The  far  greater  part,  it  is  well  known,  purchase  none  of 
these,  and  few,  if  any,  in  the  same  proportion. 

Secondly,  It  assumes  for  granted,  that  all  who  pur- 
chase hosiery  expend  to  the  vimost  extent  of  their  income, 
so  that,  if  they  give  five  shillings  a  year  more  for  hosiery, 
they  must  necessarily  lay  out  five  shillings  less  in  other 
articles  of  consumption.  "  They  have,  it  seems,  just  so 
much  that  they  can  lay  out  upon  stockings."*  It  must 
be  evident  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  this  mode  of 
reasoning  presupposes  an  exact  equality  of  expenditure 
and  of  income,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  applicable 
only  to  such  whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to  prac- 
tise in  every  instance  the  strictest  and  most  rigid  economy. 
But  the  chief  purchases  of  manufacture  are  made  by 
consumers  of  a  very  different  description ;  by  persons 
whose  situation  enables  them  to  sustain  a  much  greater 
advance  of  price  than  is  here  mentioned,  without  the 

•  Cobbett,  p.  90.  ^ 
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necessity  of  abridging  themselves  in  other  modes  of  in- 
dulgence     If  Mr.   Cobbett's  reasoning  were  just,  the 
demand  for  every  article,  at  distinct  periods,  would  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  its  price ;  but  experience  shows 
the  contrary,  that  the  demand  is  not  regulated  solely  by 
tne  price,  but  by  many  other  concurrent  causes,  which  it 
IS  needless  at  present  to  specify.    He  forgets  the  "  eaters 
ot  taxes^   the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  landed  proprietors, 
the  opulent  merchants,  the  thriving  tradesmen,  together 
with  the  myriads  of  others,  who  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances and  hve  within  then-  income,  all  of  whom  wear 
stockmgs,  and  can  well  afford  an  advance  of  a  few  shil- 
imgs  on  that  head,  without  a  proportional  diminution  in 
evoy  other  branch  of  expenditure.     Though  this  class 
ot  tHe  community  may  not  be  the  most  numerous,  it 
^ufac^      ""^'^"^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  *^®  chief  purchasers  of 

Thirdly,  His  argument  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that 
It  is  ot  no  consequence  to  the  public  where  wealth  is  de- 
posited, provided  it  is  not  '*  thrown  into  the  sea."  Ad- 
mittmg  the  truth  of  this,  how  can  the  texes  be  the  cause 
ot  our  calamities,  as  he  asserts,  "by  taking  from  those 
who  labour,  and  giving  to  those  who  do  not  labour  ?"* 
and  how  unreasonable  and  absurd  his  violent  outcry 
^inst  the  landholders,  pensioners,  and  sinecurists !  To 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands  he  attributes 
all  our  distresses,  who  yet  are  as  little  disposed,  we  pre- 
sume, as  any  men,  « to  throw  it  into  the  sea." 

May  they  not  retort  upon  him,  and  say,  "  You  ascribe 
the  nun  of  the  nation  to  the  transfer  of  its  wealth  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  labour  from  those  who  do. 
But  our  money  is  employed  either  in  loans  or  in  con- 
sumption. The  capital  we  lend  is  employed  by  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  in  maintaining  productive 
labour,  while  the  money  we  consume  tends,  immediately, 
by  taking  off  the  produce,  to  keep  up  the  value  of  land  ; 
and  It  IS  certain,  considered  under  either  mode  of  opera- 
tion, that,  were  it  transferred  to  others,  we,  its  present 

♦  Cobbett,  p.  92. 
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possessors,  should  have  so  much  less  to  employ  or  to 
spend  ?"  I  am  far  from  supposing  this  reasoning  would 
be  correct ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aflirming  it  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  his  principle,  which  is,  that 
the  landed  proprietor  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  im- 
jiroved  condition  of  the  working  classes,  nor  injured 
even  by  the  extinction  of  wages,  unless  "they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea."  The  operative  part  of  the  people, 
those,  we  mean,  who  are  immediately  employed  in  pro- 
ductive labour,  probably  compose  much  less  than  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  nation :  the  remaining  part  of  the 
population  must,  as  far  as  the  present  argument  is  con- 
cerned, be  classed  with  those  who  do  not  labour.  Sup- 
pose the  wages  of  the  stocking  weavers  were  universally 
depressed,  so  as  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  their  sup- 
port, which  was  actually  the  case  before  the  late  regula- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  the  competition  among  the 
manufacturers,  a  correspondent  abatement  in  the  price  of 
the  article  would  be  the  necessary  consequence ;  hosiery 
would  be  just  so  much  the  cheaper,  and  the  deduction 
from  the  wages,  being  subtracted  from  the  price,  would 
be  in  fact  given  to  the  purchasers.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these,  however,  consist  of  such  as  do  not  labour. 
Here  then  we  have  an  example  of  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty from  "  those  who  do,  to  those  who  do  not  labour," 
which  Mr.  Cobbett  represents  as  the  root  and  origin  of 
all  our  evils ;  yet  strange  to  tell,  this  same  writer  aflSrms 
that  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  productive 
of  no  injury  to  the  public.  A  portion  of  the  wages  with- 
held would,  in  consequence  of  the  abatement  of  price 
pass  into  the  hands  even  of  the  placemen,  pensioners, 
and  sinecurists  themselves.  Let  me  ask  whether  this 
would  not,  on  his  own  principles,  be  a  direct  transfer  of 
so  much  money  from  those  "  who  labour  to  those  who  do 
not  ?"  yet  is  he  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  saying,  that  an 
arrangement  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  destructive  to  the 
whole  nation  in  every  other  instance,  would  in  this  pro- 
duce no  inconvenience  whatever,  either  to  the  public,  or 
to  the  landed  proprietor. 

The  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  weary  of  attend- 
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mg  to  the  palpable  contradictions  of  this  arrogant  and 
superficial  declaimer :  suffice  it  to  remark  that  it  re- 
quires Uttle  or  no  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  wages,  and  the  consequent  absolute  pauperism 
ot  the  working  classes,  would  effect  the  deepest  depres- 
sion ot  the  value  of  land  in  eveiy  manufacturing  district  • 
and  that  no  remedy  would  be  found  in  the  decreased 
pnce   of  the  article,  since  the  saving  arising  from   it 
wouJd  be  reaped,  not  by  the  landholder,  but  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  minute  and  ahnost  invisible  portions,  through  all 
^<»^iversity  of  ranks,  and  by  foreign  nations. 
^  Mr.  Cobbett,  with  much  confidence  and  equal  exulta- 
iion,  predicts  the  destruction  of  the  landed  interest  as 
the  certain,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present 
cnsis.     Whatever  probability  may  attach  to  these  dismal 
forebodings,  arises  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  poor  rates,  and  this  latter  from  the  inade- 
quate remuneration   of  labour.     For   what   is   it   else, 
except  m  time  of  sickness,  which  drives  a  poor  man  to 
have  recourse  to  parish  relief?     Were  the  rate  of  wajjes 
suflicient  to  procure,  with  facility,  the  means  of  human 
subsistence,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  parochial 
burdens  would  be  most  essentially  alleviated,  that  the 
farmer  and  householder  would  find  it  much  easier  to  pay 
the  ordinary  rent  ?     The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  how- 
ever, has  enabled  him  to  discover  that,  were  a  million  a 
year  added  to  the  wages  of  labour,  the  landed  proprietor 
would  not  denve  the  advantage  of  a  farthing. 

These,  and  such  like  extra^-agancies,  wiU  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  he  is  a  popular  de- 
claimer, not  a  philosopher ;  a  firebrand,  not  a  luminary. 
lie  emits  fire  and  smoke  in  abundance,  like  a  volcano 
but  the  whole  effect  is  to  desolate,  not  to  enlighten.  His 
pnncipal  artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few  spe- 
cious and  bold  generalities,  which  he  illustrates  and  con- 
linns  by  a  few  prominent  facts,  cuUed  for  his  purpose 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  that  patient  induction 
^d  inquiry,  which  ak)ne  lead  to  solid  and  useful  results 
bhre  wd,  mtemperate,  presumptuous,  careless  of  the  truth 
ot  his  representations,  and  indifferent  to  their  conse- 
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quences,  provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is  well 
qualified,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  his  faults  no  less  thaii 
his  talents,  by  his  inflammatory  style  and  incendiary 
spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes,  to  scatter  delusion,  to 
excite  insurrection,  the  Poljrphemus  of  the  Mob,  "  the 
one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind."  His  strictures,  how- 
ever, on  the  topic  under  consideration  are  pregnant  with 
instruction  it  was  not  his  design  to  communicate.  What- 
ever the  inhabitants  of  this  county  may  think  of  the 
Frame-work  Knitters'  Union,  he  plainly  foresees  in  the 
consequences  of  its  failure,  the  materials  of  ferocious 
delight ;  he  sees,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  an  in- 
undation of  miseries  to  follow,  paupers  crowding  by 
thousands  to  the  doors  of  overseers,  parishes  dismayed 
and  perplexed,  the  poor  clamouring  for  bread  which  can- 
not be  given  them,  and  rushing  upon  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  to  avoid  a  more  cruel  and  lingering  death ;  the 
commencement  of  that  tempest,  in  a  word,  which  he 
boasts  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  witness,  which  is 
to  shake  all  that  is  stable,  to  prostrate  all  that  is  great, 
and  to  accumulate  a  pile  for  the  elevation  of  mture 
demagogues. 

Rome  trembled  when  Cataline  rejoiced.  Let  the 
friends  of  peace  and  order  then,  let  the  landed  proprietor 
especially,  take  warning ;  they  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  from  which,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
precipitated,  it  will  be  no  small  aggravation  of  their 
calamity  to  perceive  the  ease  with  which  it  might  have 
been  prevented ;  together  with  the  contemptible  agency, 
and  the  flimsy  sophistry,  which  accelerated  their  over- 
throw. If  it  is  some  consolation  to  the  fallen  to  have 
perished  by  a  noble  hand,  the  indignity  of  being  baffled 
and  deluded  by  the  author  of  the  Political  Register, 
must  be  more  humiliating  than  words  can  express. 

Having  extended  these  strictures  beyond  my  original 
design,  and  exhausted,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  patiance  of 
my  readers,  it  is  my  intention  to  detain  them  no  longer 
than  while  I  notice  an  objection  to  the  Union.,  more 
plausible  than  any  of  the  preceding,  though  for  the  rea- 
sons which  follow,  entirely  destitute  of  solidity. 

VOL.   IV.  p 
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It  is  alleged  by  its  opponents,  that  the  provision  of  a 
Fund  for  the  support  of  such  as  are  out  of  employ, 
affords  a  direct  encouragement  to  idleness,  the  most  bale- 
ful habit  a  poor  man  can  contract.    This  objection,  could 
it  be  sustained,  would  undoubtedly  be  weighty ;  whether 
it  can  or  not,  must  depend  upon  the  previous  question. 
Will  the  number  out  of  employ  be  permanmtly  greater 
if  the  statement  continues,  than  on  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion ?    That  it  may  have  that  effect  for  a  short  time,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  :  the  manufacturers  having  sus- 
pended their  operations  to  a  considerable  degree,  some 
hoping  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  others  from  an 
apprehension  of  that  event,  it  is  probable  the  moment  it 
were  announced,  all  hands  would  be  set  to  work.     A 
spirit  of  vigour  and  activity  would  seem  for  a  moment  to 
pervade  the  trade.     But  look  a  step  or  two  further.  The 
number  employed  in  manufacturing,  the  strained  exer- 
tions they  would  be  necessitated  to  make  to  compensate 
for  the  lowness  of  then:  wages,  and  the  deteriorated  state 
of  the  article,  would  combine  to  produce  a  glut,  which 
re-acting  both  in  the  wages  and  the  price,  would  eventu- 
ally, ana  at  no  great  distance  neither,  produce  a  greater 
surplus  of  labour  than  exists  at  present.    As  my  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  may  be  deemed  of  little  value,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  perfectly  coincides  with  that 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  trade,  and  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  there  were  as  many  out  of 
work  at  the  time  when  wages  were  the  most  depressed, 
as  at  other  seasons.     Many  of  them  wrought  sixteen  in- 
stead of  twelve  hours  a  day ;  the  fabric  produced  was 
also  of  a  deteriorated  quality,  incapable  of  being  vended 
in  foreign  markets,  insomuch  that,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  Germany 
particularly,  its  being  known  to  be  British  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  it.  The  demand  for  labour  then,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  would  not  be  permanently 
augmented  by  retmning  to  the  former  system,  and  con- 
sequently the  number  out  of  employ  not  diminished. 
For  reasons  already  specified,  it  is  almost  certain  the 
reverse  would  be  the  case,  and  the  surplus  labour  keep 
pace  with  the  redundant  superfluity  of  manufacture. 
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The  project  of  raising  it  by  lowering  wages  has  been 
tried,  and  found  unavailing ;  and  whatever  attempts  are 
made  to  renew  it,  will  resemble  the  labour  of  Sisyphus ; 
it  will  be  rolling  a  stone  which  will  for  ever  faU  back. 

The  sum  proposed  to  be  paid  from  the  Fund  to  such 
as  are  out  of  work,  is,  at  the  most,  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  week,  sufficient  indeed  to  preserve  them  from 
lying  utterly  at  the  meircy  of  their  masters,  but  certainly 
not  such  as  to  render  their  situation  attractive,  nor 
greater  than  the  parishes  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  paying  shortly  to  a  much  greater  number,  were  the 
Society  abolished.  While  it  provides  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  evils,  it  leaves  sufficient  inducement  to  seek  out 
other  channels  for  their  industry,  whenever  the  state  of 
society  shall  afford  them. 

We  are  far  from  contending  that  the  system  which  it 
is  our  object  to  recommend  is  one  of  unmingled  perfec- 
tion, productive  of  good  only,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
for  such  is  not  the  condition  of  human  institutions,  or  of 
human  affairs.  The  possibility  of  perversion  and  abuse 
inseparably  adheres  to  every  conceivable  plan  for  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  refuses  his 
approbation  to  every  thing  short  of  perfection,  must  stand 
still  in  hopeless  inactivity  and  despair.  If  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  plan  adopted  in  Leicestershire  provides 
the  only  remedy  for  an  evil  which  is  progressive  and  in- 
tolerable, that  the  inconveniences  attending  it  bear  no 
proportion  to  its  advantages,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
principal  objections  urged  by  its  opponents  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  every  other  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
most  of  all  to  that  which  they  recommend,  every  reason- 
able demand  is  jsatisfied.  Whether  this  has  been  accom- 
plished or  not,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  an  en- 
lightened public ;  nor  let  it  be  deemed  presumptuous  to 
say,  that  if  such  had  not  been  the  firm  persuasion  of  the 
author,  these  pages  had  not  appeared. 

If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  treated  Mr.  Cobbett 
with  too  much  severity,  he  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  his  censure  is  in  no  degree  founded  on  the 
professed  attachment  of  that  writef  to  the  cause  of  m 
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form.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  in 
those  of  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  which 
advancing  years  and  experience  have  increased  his  at- 
tachment, it  is  impossible  he  should  entertain  a  doubt 
that  an  important  reform  in  our  representation  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  freedom,  the  glory,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  British  empire.  But  he  sees  in  Mr. 
Cobbett,  what  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public  will  at 
once  discern,  a  design  to  push  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community  to  despair,  and  to  aggravate  their  dis- 
tresses, in  order  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  he  contem- 
plates; whether  it  involves  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution,  or  a  total  subversion  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader. 
On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  "  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,'*  to  wish  to  see  the  industrious  part  of 
the  popvilation  couched  imder  a  supernumerary  weight, 
that  they  may  become  instrumental  in  effecting  some 
great  and  undefined  revolution  in  public  affairs,  is  a 
policy  which  he  shall  ever  detest ;  nor  can  he  sufficiently 
deprecate  the  infusion  of  political  venom  into  the  discus- 
sions which  the  present  Union  has  produced. 

Let  those  who,  from  interested  motives,  or  from 
motives  of  a  still  worse  description,  concur  with  Mr. 
Cobbett  in  vilifying  and  exploding  the  present  plan, 
propose  something  better,  unless  they  are  determined  to 
exemplify  that  malignant  potency  of  evil  by  which  "one 
sinner  destroys  much  good."  It  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  demand,  before  they  proceed  to  dilapidate  the  only 
asylum  offered  to  the  industrious  mechanic,  that,  instead 
of  exposing  him  houseless  and  shivering  to  the  incle- 
ment blast,  they  should  provide  some  better  accommo- 
dation in  its  room.  Other  expedients  have  been 
devised:  a  large  subscription  was  raised,  and  many 
thousands  advanced  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  a  view 
to  employ  the  indigent  frame-work  knitters,  in  public 
works.  But  the  scheme,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
proved  abortive.  The  exertion  could  not  be  continued, 
A  succession  of  public  works  is  not  easily  found ;  and 
Kfter  alleviating  the  distress  of  a  single  winter,  every 
tiling  returned  back  to  its  former  channel.     A  similar 
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plan,  the  writer  is  informed,  is  in  contemplation  for  this 
county,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  adopted  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  the  Fund,  we  shall  rejoice  in  its  success ;  but,  if  it  is 
intended  to  supersede  it,  or  to  withdraw  that  support 
which  the  difficulties  attending  an  infant  institution 
may  demand,  it  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  unspeak- 
ably injurious.  That  it  will  produce  no  permanent 
relief  to  l^e  existing  distress,  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Nottingham ;  and,  however  praiseworthy  the 
motives  of  its  projectors,  it  is  but  the  part  of  candour 
to  warn  the  workmen  and  the  parishes,  that  if  their 
dependence  upon  it  tempts  them  to  relax  their  present 
exertions,  they  will  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
they  have  lost  the  substance  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 
The  evil  required  to  be  remedied  originates  iu  permanent 
causes,  such  as  will  mock  the  operation  of  all  temporary 
expedients. 

With  respect  to  the  apprehension  which  some  have 
professed  to  entertain,  of  the  removal  of  the  manufac- 
ture to  the  neighbouring  counties,  or  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom,  little  requires  to  be  said.  Man 
is  the  same  in  every  county,  and  the  energy  which 
has  been  displayed  by  the  Leicestershire  weavers  wiU, 
there  is  no  doubt,  be  successfully  imitated  elsewhere, 
and  produce  the  same  results.  In  Nottinghamshire  we 
are  happy  to  find,  from  the  latest  intelligence,  that  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  part  of  the  hosiers  have 
already  acceded  to  the  statement^  and  little  doubt  is  en- 
tertained of  the  speedy  concurrence  of  the  rest.  This 
apprehension,  therefore,  if  there  ever  was  any  groimd 
for  it,  the  event  has  dispelled.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
are  the  operative  classes  in  this  department  to  starve,  or 
reduce  to  ruin  every  other  description,  by  ineffectual 
efforts  to  support  them,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  remote 
contingency,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  manufacture, 
which,  upon  such  terms,  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
epidemic  disease,  an  imposthume,  a  source  of  misery  to 
all  who  are  employed  in  it,  and  of  embarrassment  and 
distress  to  the  whole  community  ?  The  competition  for 
such  a  manufacture  is  a  competition  for  ruin. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the 
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reader  that  there  is  such  a  sin  as  oppression;  that  it 
consists  not  in  that  gross  violation  of  justice  which  is 
cognizable  bj  law,  and  against  which  the  wisdom  of  all 
civilized  nations  has  provided;  but  in  taking  such  an 
advantage  of  the  wealmess  and  necessity  of  the  poor  as 
converts   them   into   mere    instruments   of  a  superior 
power,  the  victims  of  selfish  emolument,  with  no  other 
consideration  than  how  far  their  physical  exertions  may 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  an  unfeel- 
ing rapacity.     He  is  the  oppressor  who  is  not  restrained 
by  the  dictates  of  humanity  from  pushing,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  the  natural  superiority  which  riches  every  where 
possess  over  poverty ;  and  the  stratagems  by  which  this 
may  be  effected  are  too  numerous  and  too  subtle  to  fall 
within  the  cognizance  of  any  earthly  tribunal.     When 
the  Scripture  denounces,  with  such  awful  severity,  the 
doom  of  such  as  "  withhold  their  hire  from  those  who 
reaped  the  field,"  we  must  not  suppose  it  refers  so  much 
to  a  violation  of  compact,  an  offence  which  the  laws  of 
no  civilized  country  would  permit,  as  to  the  inadeqtuicy 
of  the  recompense  itself.     In  the  eye  of  heaven,  wages 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  withheld  from  the   labourer, 
when  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  his  subsistence,  and 
such  as  nothing  but  helpless  indigence  could  induce  him 
to  accept.   Instead  of  inquiring  how  much  of  this  species 
of  guilt  may  be  justly  chargeable  on  a  certain  class  of 
manufacturers  in  this  town  and  county,  which  would 
only  suggest  matter  for  irritating  reflection  and  fruitless 
recriminations,  let  us  rather  rejoice  that  a  new  scene  has 
opened,  and  a  plan  been  adopted,  which,  we  trust,  will 
cut  off  the  opportunity  from  the  bad,  and  the  temptation 
from  the  good,  of  renewing  a  system  which  should  be 
consigned  to  eternal  oblivion.*     In  this  view,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that   the  perpetuity  of   the 
Friendly  Society  is  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
terest of  both  worlds,  since  it  is  no  less  the  dictate  of 
humanity  and  of  justice,  than  of  soimd  policy. 

*  See  "  Letters  to  BoTton,**  pablished  by  Longman  and  Co.,  which 
breathe  throa^^hout  the  eloquence  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  the  cause 
ot  hanianitv  is  pleaded,  and  the  sniferings  of  the  indastrions  classes 
painted  with  a  pathos  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


At  a  Meeting  of  persons,  inhabitants  of  tlie  Town  of  Lei- 
cester and  its  Vicinity,  held  the  17th  of  December,  1823, 

THOMAS  BABINGTON,  Esq.  in  the  Chair; 

Resolved, 

1.  That  the  individuals  composing  the  present  Meeting 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  state  of 
Slavery  is  repugnant  to  justice,  humanity,  and  soimd  policy, 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  they  cannot  consider  the 
legal  perpetuation  of  Slavery,  in  principle,  more  defensive 
than  the  Slave  Trade  itself. 

2.  That  they  call  to  mind,  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that 
there  are  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  in  a  state  of  per- 
sonal Slavery  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  deprived  of 
those  civil  privileges  and  religious  advantages  to  which,  as 
our  fellow-subjects,  they  are  entitled. 

3.  That,  although  a  hope  was  long  indulged,  that  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  would  have  produced  most 
beneficial  consequences  to  the  Slave  population  in  the  Colo- 
nies, no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken,  during  the  sixteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  for  mitigating  in 
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any  material  degree  the  evils  of  Negro  bondage,  or  for  put- 
ing  an  end  to  a  system  which  outrages  every  feeling  of 
humanity. 

4.  That  the  House  of  Commons  having,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  unanimously  passed  the  following  re- 
solutions, viz. 


"1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  eflPectual  and  de- 
cisive measures  for  meliorating  the  condition 
of  the  Slave  population  in  his  Majesty's  Colo- 
nies : 

**2.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering, 
but  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of 
such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  Slave  population;  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ; 

*'  3.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  ])eriod 
that  may  be  compatible  wiih  the  well-being 
of  the  Slaves,  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
state  of  property  therein ;" 

the  individuals  present  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
mote these  objects  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  pru- 
dent and  lawful  means. 

5.  That  for  this  purpose,  a  Society  be  now  formed  in 
Leicester  and  its  vicinity,  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  for 
the  Mitigation  and  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout 
the  British  Dominions. 


6.  That  subscriptions  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  at  the 
Bank  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Co.  and  by  the  Secretary ; 
and  that  all  persons  subscribing  annually  to  the  Society  be 
Members  of  it,  and  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  all 
General  Meetings. 

7.  That  all  persons  subscribing  ten  shillings  or  upwards 
yearly,  or  five  pounds  at  one  time,  be  Governors  of  the 
Society. 

8.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be  conducted  by  a 
President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  fifteen  Governors,  and  that  five  con- 
stitute a  quorum ;  and  that  the  President,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Committee. 

9.  That  the  Committee  meet  once  every  two  months,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  they  may  fix,  and  call  General  Meet- 
ings of  the  Subscribers  when  they  shall  judge  it  requisite ; 
and  that  any  five  members  of  it  be  authorized  to  direct  the 
Secretary  to  summon  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
giving  three  days'  notice  thereof. 
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ADDRESS 


That  slavery  is  the  most  deplorable  condition  to 
which  human  nature  can  be  reduced,  is  too  evident  to 
require  the  labour  of  proof.  By  subjecting  one  human 
creature  to  the  absolute  control  of  another,  it  annihilates 
the  most  essential  prerogative  of  a  reasonable  being, 
which  consists  in  the  power  of  determining  his  own 
actions  in  every  instance  in  which  they  are  not  injurious 
to  others.  The  right  improvement  of  this  prerogative  is 
the  source  of  all  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  which  the 
human  race  is  susceptible.  Slavery  introduces  the  most 
horrible  confusion,  since  it  degrades  human  beings  from 
the  denomination  of  persons  to  that  of  things ;  and  by 
merging  the  interests  of  the  slave  in  those  of  the  master, 
he  becomes  a  mere  appendage  to  the  existence  of  an- 
other, instead  of  preserving  the  dignity  which  belongs  to 
a  reasonable  and  accountable  nature.  Knowledge  and 
virtue  are  foreign  to  his  state ;  ignorance  the  most  gross, 
and  dispositions  the  most  depraved,  are  requisite  to  re- 
duce him  to  a  level  with  his  condition. 

But  degrading  as  slavery  is,  in  its  mildest  form,  that 
species  of  it  which  prevails  in  our  West  India  colonies* 

*  The  following  authorized  summary  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies,  in  June  1830,  may  be  interesting  to  some  rcadeis. 

Antigua,  29,839.  Bahama  Isles,  10,841.  Barbadoes,  81,902.  Ber- 
bice  21,319.  Bermuda,  4,608.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  35,509.  Deme- 
rara  and  Essequibo,  b9,467.  Dominica,  15,392.  Grenada,  24,342. 
Jamaica,  331,119.  Mauritius,  76,77^.  Montserrat,  6,262.  Nevis, 
9259.  St  Christopher's,  19,310.  St  Lucia,  13,661.  St  Vincent, 
23,589.    Tobago,  12/23.    Trinidad,  24,452.    Virgin  Islands,  5,436. 

Total  number  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  815,804. 

Free  Blacks  in  the  British  Colonies,  about  51,000. 
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is  of  the  very  worst  description,  far  less  tolerable  than 
that  which  subsisted  in  Greece  and  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  paganism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  paral- 
lel to  it  in  any  age  or  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
unhappy  persons  who  are  carried  captive  by  the  piratical 
states  of  Barbary.  Scourged,  branded,  and  sold  at  the 
discretion  of  their  masters,  the  slaves  in  our  West  India 
islands  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  incessant  toil  tor  the 
benefit  of  those  firom  whom  they  receive  no  recompense 
whatever :  they  are  indebted  for  their  principal  subsist- 
ence to  the  cultivation  of  small  portions  of  land  allotted 
them  under  the  name  of  provision  grounds  :  and  the  only 
time  ordinarily  allowed  for  that  purpose  is  the  day  which 
the  laws  of  all  christian  states  have  devoted  to  rest.  On 
that  day,  instead  of  being  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  to  imbibe  the  consolations  of  piety, 
they  are  necessitated  to  work  for  their  living,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  produce  of  their  labour  at  the  public  market ; 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  are  as  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity 
as  though  they  had  remained  in  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers.* 

The  Slave  popalation  of  the  United  States  in  America,  in  1830, 
amoanted  to  2,010,436;  being  increased  threefold  since  the  year  17901 
This  is  an  anomaloas  resnlt,  with  which  those  in  Great  Britain  who 
admire  America,  her  free  institutions,  and  her  missionary  spirit,  are 
exceedingly  perplexed.    £d. 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volame  was  published,  a  very  im-> 
portant  official  document  has  been  promulgated  in  reference  to  the 
duty  and  the  consequences  of  instructing  our  West  India  slaves  in  the 
principles  of  the  christian  religion. 

A  most  extensive  and  alarming  insurrection  among  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  Jamaica,  having  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  1R32,  an  insurrection  which  many  influential  men,  and  some  pub> 
Be  functionaries  in  that  island,  imputed  (very  erroneously,  as  has  since 
been  legally  proved)  to  the  instructions  of  christian  missionaries  of 
different  persuasions ;  the  present  enlightened  government  of  this  coun- 
try,— whose  views  in  these  respects  are  more  correct,  so  far  as  public 
documents  make  them  known,  than  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors, 
at  least  during  the  current  century, — authorized,  under  the  direction  of 
the  King  in  Council,  a  "  Despatch  from  Viscount  Goderich  to  the  Earl 
of  Belmore,*^  governor  of  Jamaica,  dated  March  1.  As  some  of  tho 
principles  developed  in  that  paper  are  too  valuable  to  be  permitted  to 
slide  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  into  oblivion,  I  shall  transfer  a 
few  passages  into  this  note. 
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They  are  driven  to  the  field  by  the  cart  whip.     They 
are  followed  by  a  driver,  with  this  dreadful  instrument 

"  The  documents  which  your  lordship  has  transmitted  ascribe  the 
recent  commotions,  not  merely  to  the  erroneous  belief  amongst  the 
slaves  that  some  law  had  set  them  free,  but  to  the  influence  of  religious 
instruction,  communicated  by  ignorant  teachers,  received  by  a  popula- 
tion unprepared  by  any  previous  education  to  apprehend  the  real  spirit 
of  Christianity." 

**  Amongst  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  our  na- 
tional faith,  there  is  no  room  for  controversy  respecting  the  duty  of 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  all  mankind,  and  especially 
to  our  more  immediate  dependents.     However  the  modes  or  seasons 
of  instruction  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  dififerent  classes  of  society,  nothing  can  justify  the  systematically 
withholding  from  any  man,  or  class  of  men,  a  revelation  given  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all.    I  could  not  therefore  acknowledge  that  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  could  be  permitted  to  live  and  die  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  heathen  idolatry,  whatever  effect  the  advancing  light  of  Chris- 
tianity might  ultimately  have  upon  the  relation  of  master  and  slave ;  nor 
am  I  anxious  to  conceal  my  opinion,  that  a  change  in  this  relation  is 
the  natural  tendency,  and  must  be  the  ultimate  result,  of  the  diffusion 
of  religious  knowledge  amongst  them.     For  although  the  great  moral 
virtues  of  contentment  and  universal  benevolence  may  be  expected  to 
appear  amongst  a  christian  slave  population,  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
christian  principles,  vet  all  probability  justifies  the  belief,  and  all  ex- 
perience attests  the  fact,  that  the  increased  ran^e  of  thought,  the  new 
habits  of  reflection,  and  the  more  lively  perception  of  the  duties  owing 
by  their  fellow-christians  to  themselves,  to  which  the  converted  slaves 
will  attain,  will  gradually  produce  in  their  minds  new  feelings  respect- 
ing their  servile  condition.    It  is  also  worth  while  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
evitable tendencies  of  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.    So 
long  as  the  islands  were  peopled  by  the  importation  of  native  Africans, 
who  lived  and  died  in  heathenism,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
might  be  expected  to  be  permanent:  but  now  that  an  indigenous  race 
of  men  has  grown  up,  speaking  our  own  language,  and  instructed  in 
our  religion,  all  the  more  harsh  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  blind  sub- 
mission of  the  slave,  will  inevitably,  at  some  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote, come  to  an  end.    Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  his 
Majesty's  government  have  endeavoured  to  make  timely  preparation 
for  a  change,  which  they  believe  could  not  be  made  abruptly  without 
desolation  and  general  ruin  ;  and  the  calamity  which  we  have  at  pre- 
sent to  deplore  is  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  of  acting  on 
80  delicate  a  subject  with  this  provident  foresight,  and  of  repressing 
those  unhappy  heats  and  prejudices  which  have  so  long  obstructed  the 
advance  oi  the  indispensable  improvements,  both  of  the  law  and  of 
the  state  of  slavery. 

**  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  work  of  religions  instruction 
may  in  some  instances  have  been  undertaken  by  men  ill  qualified  for 
so  arduous  a  task  ;  and  I  am  even  ready,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to 
adopt  the  improbable  supposition  that  the  pure  truths  of  Christianity 
may  occasionally  have  been  adulterated  by  instmctioDs  of  a  seditious 
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constantly  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  is  empowered  to 
inflict,  at  his  own  discretion,  a  certain  number  of  lashes 

nature.  Assome  all  this  to  be  the  case,  and  what  is  the  proper  infer- 
ence ?  Not,  assuredly,  that  the  slaves  be  left  to  their  native  supersti- 
tions and  idolatry,  but  that  renewed  exertions  should  be  unremittingly 
made  to  diffuse  amongst  them  more  just  apprehensions  of  religion,  and 
clearer  views  of  those  moral  obligations,  to  the  enforcement  of  which 
all  christian  instruction  should  be  subservient  Guided  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  government  of  this  country  proposed,  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  sanctioned,  the  enlargement  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment in  the  West  Indies  on  a  liberal  basis;  and,  in  times  of  no 
common  financial  difficulties,  that  charge  has  been  cheerfully  sustained 
by  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same 
views  many  individuals  owning  property  in  Jamaica  have  subjected 
themselves  to  a  large  annual  expenditure,  to  afford  religions  instruction 
to  their  slaves  by  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  and,  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  all  praise,  have  even  undertaken  the  entire  charge  of  mis- 
sions  to  their  own  estates.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  religious  societies 
connected  with  the  church  of  England  have  devoted  much  of  their 
funds,  and  directed  the  labours  of  many  of  their  Missionaries,  to  the 
same  field  of  exertion ;  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  by 
adapting  her  discipline  to  this  new  and  peculiar  state  of  society,  and 
by  mculcating  among  the  slaves  those  sound  views  of  christian  truth 
and  practice  which  she  habitually  recognizes,  the  church  of  England 
will  confer  upon  our  West  India  Colonies  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
such  religious  instruction  as  may  at  once  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  most 
devout,  and  the  scniples  of  the  most  cautious  of  the  advocates  for  the 
conversion  of  slaves. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  a  misconception  of  religions  troth, 
but  to  the  direct  instigation  of  some  of  the  Missionaries  that  the  recent 
insurrection  is  ascribed  in  some  of  the  documents  which  your  lordship 
has  transmitted.  I  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  efforts 
which  you  so  judiciously  made  to  guard  the  persons  to  whom  it  would 
betongto  sit  in  iudgement  on  the  Missionaries,  against  the  influence  of 

M?'^'  P"^®J°<^'<^^«  J  ^^^  I  *™8t  that  the  caution  which  you  have  given 
Will  effectually  prevent  the  manifestation  of  any  intemperate  or  hostile 
spirit  towards  them  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings.  I 
most  distinctly  avow  my  conviction  that  the  improbability  of  the  charge 
IS  so  extreme,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  irresistible  evidence  could 
induce  a  belief  of  it.  The  Missionaries  who  engage  in  the  office  of 
converting  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  cannot,  with  charity,  or  in  jus- 
tice, be  8upix)sed  to  be  actuated  by  any  views  of  secular  "ambition  or 
personal  advantage.  They  devote  themselves  to  an  obscure,  and 
arduous,  and  ill-requited  service :  they  are  well  apprized  that  distrust 
and  jealousy  will  attend  them,  and  that  the  path  they  have  chosen 
leads  neither  to  wealth  nor  reputation.  If,  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  men,  motives  less  exclusively  sacred  than  those  which  are 
avowed  may  exercise  some  influence  on  their  minds,  it  were  irrational 
either  to  feel  surprise  or  to  cherish  suspicion  on  that  account  The 
^eat  ruling  motive  must,  in  general,  be  that  which  is  professed,  since, 
»n  general,  there  is  no  other  advantage  to  be  obtained  than  the  con- 


on  their  hacks,  with  no  exception  whatever  in  favour  of 
the  softer  sex.     During  the  four  or  five  months  of  their 
harvest  they  are   compelled   to  protect   their    labour 
through  half  the  night,  or  through  the  whole  of  each 
alternate  mght.     They  are  every  moment  liable  to  be 
removed,  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  to  the  remotest 
parts   of  the   island,   or  to   be  transported  into  other 
islands.     The  ties  of  kindred  are  violently  torn  asunder 
and  the  mother  and  children  often  assigned  to  different 
purchasers,  and  separated  to  distant  parts.     The  ordi- 
UMice   of  marriage   is   scarcely  known  among  them  ; 
while  the  most  unrestrained  licentiousness  and  profli- 
gacy of  manners,  as  well  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  as  with  the  whites,  is  indulged  and  encouraged. 

The  practice  of  emancipation,  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent,  and  been  followed  by  thlhap- 
piest  effects  in  the  old  Spanish  colonies,  is  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  laws  of  our  colonies,  and  baded  with 
such  heavy  fines  in  some  of  them  as  almost  to  amount 
to  a  prohibition.  The  design  of  such  regulations  is 
unquestionably  to  confer  perpetuity  on  the  present  sys- 

scfonsness  of  haying  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  throngh- 
out  the  woHd.  To  suppose  men  who  act  habitually  on  such  a  princi- 
pie  either  so  insensible  to  the  restraints  of  conscience,  or  so  perverted 
in  their  estimate  of  nght  and  wrong,  as  to  foment  insurrection  and  civH 
r/rpl  5!  «°l»version  of  slavery,  or  to  believe  them  insensible  to  the 

lrt^fLt^'\  •  ""^  f"^!!?"^  ?  ^'^l"'*'  \y  ^"S^^'"«f  »»  «««»>  an  enter, 
prise  they  must  involve  those  for  whose  benefit  the  contest  was  to  be 

undertaken,  would  argue  rather  a  heated  and  prejudiced  mindrthan  a 
Wh!  ?>f  J"^8:ment  and  a  correct  acquaintance  with  human  character! 
^th  ;£? M  r^  I  ^?"«'<i^' that  no  motive  can  be  rationally  assigned 
which  should  have  induced  the  Missionaries  to  embark  in  so  guilty  and 
desperate  an  undertaking,  I  cannot  but  earnestly  trust,  that  the  trial  of 
any  of  their  number,  who  may  be  charged  with  a  participation  in  thS 
rebellion,  may  have  been  postponed  until  comparative  tranquillity 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  first  panic,  and  that  such  trials  may  have 
been  conducted  not  before  a  military  tribunal,  but  with  all  the  rigular 

tZ  ^H-  '^^-  ^''^"l^  "° Vu"-"^  Missionary  have  been  convictel^Snd 
he  awaitinethe  execution  of  his  sentence  on  thte  arrival  of  this  desiJatch. 
JS\l  i^'K  r".  °°*  P^"°'t  that  sentence  to  be  carried  into  Sect, 
till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  can  be  known."  .  ^ 

•  ??®u°t'''"®  despatch  from  which  the  above  is  qwted,  may  be  seen 
m  ^e  «  Jamaica  Courant,"  of  May  13,  or  «  The  TimecTjwie ^ 
—Ed. 
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tem,  and  extinguish  in  the  hreast  of  the  negroes  the 
faintest  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misery  of  such 
a  state,  except  to  attach  absolute  impunity  to  the  atro- 
cities which  the  unlimited  subjection  of  the  weak  to  the 
strong  is  sure  to  produce;  and  this  is  amply  provided 
for  by  that  regulation  universally  adopted  in  our  colo- 
nies, which  excludes  the  testimony  of  a  negro  against  a 
white  inhabitant.     In  consequence  of  this  law,  the  vilest 
miscreant  may  inflict  whatever  cruelties  he  pleases  on 
the  wretched  blacks,  providing  he  takes  care  that  no 
white  person   be  present.     There  are  laws,  it  is  true, 
which  constitute  the  murder  of  a  negro  a  capital  offence, 
and  which  limit  the  measure  of  his  punishment ;  but  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering  them  nugatory  and 
ridiculous,  conviction  is  made  to  depend  on  a  circmn- 
stance  attending  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  which  it  is 
most  easy  to  exclude.     Thus,  in  opposition  to  the  genius 
of  all  enlightened  legislation,  the  greatest  facilities  are 
presented     to     oppression— the    greatest    impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  detection— and,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  the  voice  of  truth  is  silenced, 
evidence  suppressed,  the  claims    of   justice  studiously 
defeated,  and  the  redress  of  the  most  atrocious  injuries 
rendered  next  to  impossible. 

There  is  another  particular  in  the  state  of  the  laws 
respecting  negroes  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.     It  is  the  obvious  dictate  of  justice,  and  the 
practice  of  all  civiUzed  states,  that,  till  guilt  is  proved, 
innocence  shall  be  presumed;  and  that  the  onm prohan- 
di,  the  obligation  of  adducing  evidence,  shall  rest  witii 
the  accuser  in  the  first  instance.      In  the  West  India 
islands  the  reverse  of  this  is  established,  and  every  ne- 
gro, or  man  of  colour,  though  free,  is  presunwd  to  be  a 
slave,  and  liable  to  be  treated  as  such,  unless  he  can 
fiimish  documentary  evidence  of  his  freedom.    Jt  is  en- 
acted that  the  presumption  shall  always  be  taken  against 
him  :  so  that  \i  he  loses  his  certificate  of  freedom,  or 
it  is  stolen  from*- him,  it  is  at  the  option  of  any  person  to 
daim  him,  and  replunge  him  into  me  horrors  of  slavery. 
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By  this  means  many  are  daily  deprived  of  their  firee- 
dora;  and  the  danger  of  incurring  that  calamity  is 
daily  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  innocent. 

It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  the  cruelty  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  its  unhappy  victims  have  not  been  exposed  to 
it  as  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  by  the  violence  of 
ruffians,  who,  having  traversed  the  ocean  in  quest  of  hu- 
man prey,  forcibly  tore  them  from  their  native  shores, 
and  the  embraces  of  their  dearest  relatives,  in  order  to 
expose  them  to  sale  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  forms  of  judicial  inquiry,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, the  proof  of  guilt,  and  the  sentence  of  a  judge, 
were  not  the  precursors  of  this  most  dire  calamity ;  it 
was  the  assault  of  brutal  violence  on  helpless  weakness 
and  unsuspecting  innocence — ^it  was  the  grasp  of  the 
marauder  and  the  assassin,  hurrying  away  his  victims, 
amidst  shrieks  of  horror  and  the  piercing  accents  of  de- 
spair, which  prepared  these  scenes  of  woe.     These,  and 
the  descendants  of  these,  are  the  persons  who  compose 
the  black  population  of  our  islands.     Their  nimiber  is 
computed  at  present  at  800,000 ;  and  if  we  direct  our 
view  to  that  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  we  behold 
the  shocking  spectacle  of  nearly  a  million  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  with  no  other  imputation  than  that  of  a  darker 
skin,  doomed  to  a  condition  which,  were  it  assigned  as 
the  punishment  of  the  greatest  guilt,  would  be  accused 
of  immoderate  severity.     We  behold  these  children  of 
nature,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  supplying  us  with  the 
ingredient  which  sweetens    our  repasts,  compelled  by 
men,  who  call  themselves  christians,  to  exhaust  to  its 
dregs  a  more  bitter  cup  than  is  usually  allotted  to  the 
greatest  adepts  in  crime. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  advocates  of  slavery,  that 
the  situation  of  the  negroes  in  our  islands  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England.  But  the 
falsehood  of  this  assertion  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
numerous  elopements  which  take  place  there ;  on  refer- 
ring to  a  very  recent  Jamaica  f)aper,  we  observe  a  list  of 
more  than  a  hundred  runaway  slaves ;  so  that,  admitting 
this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  usually  occurs,  th« 
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number  of  slaves  who  attempt  to  escape  from  their  mas- 
ters in  one  island  only,  amounts  annually  to  five  or  six 
thousand.  It  appears  that  the  far  greater  part  were 
branded,  many  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  not  a  few  are  designated  by  their  wounds  and  sores, 
the  effects  of  immoderate  punishment.  A  moment's 
reflection  must  convince  us,  that  the  condition  must  be 
intolerable  from  which  such  numbers  daily  attempt  their 
escape,  at  the  hazard  of  tortures  and  of  death. 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  religion,  the  communica- 
tion of  which  would  afford  some  compensation  for  the 
injuries  we  have  inflicted,  and  let  in  a  ray  of  hope  on 
the  benighted  mind.  To  say  that  no  effectual  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  tliis  purpose,  is  to  assert  the 
smallest  part  of  the  truth.  The  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes  has  not  only  been  neglected,  but  such 
regulations  introduced,  as  renders  it  nearly  impracti- 
cable. The  attempts  of  this  sort  which  have  been  made 
have  not  resulted  from  any  legislative  enactment,  but 
merely  from  the  zeal  of  private  individuals,  exposed  for 
the  most  part  to  the  utmost  opposition  and  obloquy ;  nor 
will  it  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  but  for  the  seasonable  in- 
terference of  the  government  at  home,  all  such  pro- 
ceedings would  long  since  have  been  suppressed.  The 
coloniul  legislatures  have  displayed  nearly  as  much 
aversion  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  as  to 
the  extension  of  their  civil  immunities ;  and,  judging 
from  their  conduct,  we  should  be  tempted  to  infer,  they 
were  no  less  careful  to  exclude  them  from  the  hope 
of  heaven,  than  from  happiness  on  earth. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  such  a  system 
could  have  few  charms  for  the  spectator,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  mass  of  degradation  and  misery  would 
be  a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  and  that  no  exer- 
tion would  be  spared,  by  those  who  have  it  most  in  their 
power,  to  diminish  its  pressure,  and  lighten  its  horrors. 
On  the  contrary,  the  West  India  planter  views  it 
with  the  utmost  complacency ;  in  their  eyes  it  seems  to 
be  a  most  finished  and  exquisite  specimen  of  social  order, 
•»  masterpiece  of  policy,   the  most  precious  legacy  be- 
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queathed  them  by  their  ancestors,  which  they  are  bound 
to  mamtain  inviolate  in  every  part,  to  defend  at  the 
greatest  risk,  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  fiiture  gene- 
rations. They  anticipate  with  the  utmost  confidence  the 
perpetual  duration  of  the  system,  and  reprobate  every 
measure  which  has  the  remotest  tendency  to  endanger 
its  existence,  as  the  offspring  of  indescribable  folly  and 
wickedn*:ss.  To  such  a  degree  are  their  moral  per- 
ceptions vitiated,  that  they  really  believe  they  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  guilty  of  injustice,  to  trample  on 
the  image  of  their  Maker,  to  erase  his  superscription, 
and  to  treat  that  portion  of  their  species  which  for- 
tune- has  subjected  to  their  power,  as  mere  beasts  of 
burden,  divested  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity. In  this  instance,  impious  speculations  have 
been  resorted  to  in  palliation  of  practical  enormities ; 
nor  have  there  been  wanting  those  who  avow  their  per- 
suasion that  the  negro  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  oran 
outang,  than  to  the  human  kind. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  state  of  slavery  is  in  its  ope- 
ration as  mischievous  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave.  If 
its  effects  on  the  latter  are  more  visible  in  his  corporeal 
structure,  in  his  debased  physiognomy,  his  dejected 
countenance,  his  lacerated  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
his  "wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores;"  its 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  former  are  not  less  perceiv- 
able, in  the  most  inveterate  prejudice,  a  pride  which 
spurns  the  restraints  of  justice,  a  violence  which  is  deaf 
to  the  dictates  of  compassion— in  a  word,  in  a  capri- 
cious and  uncontrollable  self-will,  which  lays  waste  all 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  and  renders  its  possessor 
too  often  a  rebel  to  his  God,  a  torment  to  himself,  and  a 
terror  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

Sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,*  and  during  this  period  few  or  none  of 
those  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  treatment 
oi  slaves,  which  were  expected  to  result  from  that  mea- 

*  The  resolation  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  for  the  abolition  of  die 
8lH\e-trttd<}  passed  in  June,  1806.— Ed. 
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sure.  At  that  time  it  was  generally  contended,  that 
as  the  planters  would  be  necessitated  thenceforth  to 
keep  up  the  number  of  their  slaves,  without  the  aid  of 
fresh  importations,  this  itself  would  draw  after  it  such 
an  amelioration  in  the  management  of  them,  as  would 
ensure  the  happiest  results,  without  the  legislative  inter- 
ference. The  interest  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  supposed 
would  so  obviously  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity, as  to  give  these  the  force  of  law.  It  is  too  manifest, 
however,  from  the  event,  that  in  forming  this  conclusion 
we  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  shortsight- 
edness of  rapacity,  the  force  of  habit,  the  contagion  of 
example,  and  the  incurable  propensity  of  human  nature 
to  abuse  absolute  power  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed. 
The  enormities  which  formerly  characterized  the  slave 
system,  have  suffered  little  or  no  abatement ;  all  its  most 
odious  peculiarities  are  retained,  while,  by  the  just  retri- 
bution of  Providence,  the  planters  are  reduced  to  the 
utmost  embarrassment  and  distress. 

After  witnessing  such  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a 
system,  equally  injurious  to  the  negroes  and  to  them- 
selves— after  every  suggestion  of  improvement  has  been 
indignantly  rejected,  and  not  a  single  effort  made  in  be- 
half of  the  slave  population,  if  we  except  a  few  ver- 
bal enactments,  passed  with  no  other  view,  it  is  evident 
from  the  event,  than  to  elude  inquiry  and  silence  com- 
plaint— ^it  would  be  more  than  vain,  it  would  be  foolish 
and  preposterous,  to  look  for  any  substantial  redress  from 
colonial  legislators.  They  are  the  aggressors,  they  are  the 
authors  of  the  evils  we  complain  of;  and  how  can  it  be 
expected  they  should  legislate  against  themselves  ?  To 
leave  the  slaves  in  their  hands,  what  is  it  less  than  to  re- 
commend the  lamb  to  the  protection  of  the  wolf  ? 

Slavery,  considered  as  a  perpetual  state,  is  as  inca- 
pable of  vindication  as  the  trade  in  slaves  :  they  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  same  system,  and,  in  point  of  moral 
estimate,  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If  it  be  unjust 
to  sell  men  into  slavery,  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime,  it 
must  be  equally  so  to  retain  them  in  that  state ;  the  last 
act  of  injustice  is  but  the  sequel  and  completion  of  the 
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first.  If  the  natives  of  Africa  were  originally  de- 
spoiled of  their  freedom,  by  rapine  and  violence,  no  man 
is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  condition  to  which 
they  are  reduced,  by  compelling  them  to  labour  for  his 
benefit ;  nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  they  could  not  possi> 
bly  transmit  the  forfeiture  to  their  children  of  those 
rights  which  they  never  forfeited  for  themselves.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  claims  of  the  planters  to  hold  their 
negroes  in  perpetual  bondage,  is  vitiated  in  its  origin  ; 
and,  having  commenced  in  an  act  of  injustice,  can  never 
acquire  the  sanction  of  right. 

But  here  we  are  most  anxious  to  guard  against  the 
misrepresentation  of  our  sentiments.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  negro  slavery  is  most  iniquitous  in  its  origin, 
most  mischievous  in  its  effects,  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  British 
Constitution,  we  are  yet  far  from  proposing  a  sudden 
revolution.  Universal  experience  shows,  that  in  the 
body  politic,  no  less  than  in  the  natural,  inveterate 
diseases  admit  only  of  a  slow  and  gradual  cure ;  and  we 
should  deprecate  an  immediate  emancipation  almost  as 
much  as  the  planters  themselves,  from  a  full  conviction 
that  the  debasing  operation  of  slavery  long  continued, 
disqualifies  its  subjects  for  performing  the  functions,  and 
enjoying  the  immunities  of  a  free  citizen. 

Our  object  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  such  an 
amelioration  of  their  treatment,  as  shall  soften  the  rigour 
of  their  bondage ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  provision  for 
their  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which,  by  de- 
veloping their  faculties,  and  improving  their  character, 
may  ultimately  qualify  them  for  the  possession  of  the 
freedom,  of  which  they  have  been  cruelly  deprived. 
With  this  view,  we  wish  to  see  the  competency  of  negro 
evidence  established,  as  the  only  efficient  check  to  wan- 
ton barbarity ;  the  employment  of  rewards,  as  well  as 
punishments ;  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  christian  religion;  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sabbath ;  the  institution  of  marriage,  and 
the  inviolability  of  its  rights  firmly  established ;  the 
exclusion  of  the  cart-whip  from  the  field  of  labour ; 
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together  with  the  repeal  of  that  ahominahle  law,  which 
renders  them  liable  to  he  sold  in  execution  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  master  s  debts.  If,  in  addition  to  these 
most  wholesome  regulations,  facilities  were  afforded  for 
the  purchase  of  their  freedom,  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  old  Spanish  colonies,  with  the 
nappiest  effect,  freedoms  would  be  gradually  obtained, 
in  such  proportion  and  in  such  numbers  only  as  would 
perfectly  consist  with  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the 
colonies.  Thus  a  race  of  freemen,  fitted  by  their  con  • 
stitution  and  their  habits  for  the  employment  of  a 
tropical  climate,  united  with  us  by  civil  and  religious 
ties,  would  rise  up  in  the  room  of  the  present  wretched 
victims  of  oppression ;  a  race,  that  having  a  country  to 
preserve,  and  rights  to  defend,  would  be  a  source  of 
national  strength,  instead  of  inspiring  terror  and  dis- 
trust. 

The  superiority  of  free  labour,  in  point  of  emolument, 
to  the  labour  of  slaves,  having  been  demonstrated  by 
such  an  ample  induction  of  facts  that  it  may  be  safely 
classed  with  the  most  established  maxims  of  political 
economy,  the  practice  of  gradual  emancipation  would 
be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  plasters,  and  greatly 
augment  the  value  of  our  West  India  possessions. 
Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more  cogent  proof  of  the 
folly  of  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  present  system, 
than  the  acknowledged  inability  to  sustain  a  competition 
ynth  the  growers  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies.  In  order 
to  raise  the  price  of  East  India  produce,  so  as  to  enable 
the  planter  in  the  West  to  keep  the  market,  an  extra 
duty  is  imposed  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  people  of 
England  are  obliged  to  pay  upwards  of  two  millions  a 
year  more  for  that  article  than  would  be  necessary  if  a 
fair  competition  were  allowed ;  in  other  words,  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  are  assessed  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  two  millions  annually,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  maintain  the  slave  system  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  and  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  impartial  justice,  we  contribute  more  to  perpetuate 
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our  own  disgrace,  than  it  would  be  deemed  prudent 
to  bestow  in  the  purchase  of  the  greatest  blessing.  All 
our  plans  of  domestic  improvement,  joined  to  all  the 
efforts  which  we  make  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  and 
virtue  in  foreign  nations,  our  schools,  our  Bible  societies, 
and  our  missions,  justly  considered  as  the  peculiar  glory 
of  the  age,  cost  us  a  mere  scantling,  com^pared  to  what 
is  annually  devoted  to  that-  very  pious  and  benevolent 
object,  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
— we  throw  mites  into  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
heap  ingots  on  the  altar  of  Moloch. 

And  why,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
load  the  importation  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  with 
such  heavy  duties,  in  order  to  enable  the  growers  of  the 
same  article  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  not 
one  third  the  distance,  to  sustain  a  competition  ?  Purely 
because  the  East  India  sugar  is  produced  by  the  labour 
of  freemen,  the  West  India  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 
The  industry  of  the  former  is  animated  by  hope,  that  of 
the  latter  depressed  by  despair ;  one  is  sustained  by  the 
energies  of  nature,  the  other  extorted  by  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  lash ;  the  former  labour  for  themselves, 
the  latter  for  their  masters ;  and  such  is  the  distinction 
between  these  two  species  of  industry,  that  it  more  than 
annihilates  the  local  difference  between  three  or  four, 
and  twelve  thousand  miles.  Surely  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation  will  at  last  awake  to  a  perception  of  this  fla- 
grant enormity,  and  express  its  impatience  at  the  igno- 
miny and  injustice  of  such  an  assessment,  in  that  firm 
and  constitutional  tone  which  the  legislature  will  not 
despise. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if,  in  this  great  enterprise, 
our  attempts  are  not  immediately  crowned  with  success. 
The  slave-trade,  be  it  remembered,  was  long  upheld  by 
a  combination  of  private  interests,  in  opposition  to  the 
remonstrances  of  reason,  humanity,  and  religion ;  but  it 
fell  at  last.  Such,  unquestionably,  will  be  the  fate  of 
slavery.  It  may,  like  its  ^;win  brother,  be  supported  for 
a  time,  by  that  grand  obstruction  to  all  enlightened  legis- 
lation, the  opposition  of  interested  individuals,  who  may 
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obscure  truth  by  sopbistry,  and  intimidate  justice  by  a 
formidable  array  of  influence  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  feli- 
cities of  a  free  country  that  nothing  can  be  permanent 
which  will  not  sustain  the  ordeal  of  inquiry  and  the 
shock  of  discussion. 

We  indulge  a  hope,  though  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration during  the  last  session  of  parliament  fell  far  short 
of  our  wishes,  that  it  was  from  a  want  of  resolution, 
more  than  of  good  intention  ;  that  they  have  formed  on 
the  whole  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  they 
are  not  unwilling  to  receive  that  support  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  mind,  which  a  combination  of 
private  interests  renders  necessary.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
as  we  are  always  answerable  for  the  evils  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  prevent,  and  some  of  the  greatest  disorders 
in  society  have  been  corrected  by  the  interference  of  the 
public,  through  its  constitutional  organs,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue passive  spectators  of  a  system,  which  inflicts  inter- 
minable degradation  and  misery  on  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  our  fellow-subjects,  without  deeply  par- 
taking of  its  guilt. 

The  scene  of  their  suffering  is  distant  indeed,  but  not 
so  remote  as  to  exempt  them  from  the  operation  of  our 
laws;  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  woe  to  that  natior  which  extends  its  power 
to  those  from  whom  it  withholds  its  justice  !  That  dis- 
tance, which  did  not  secure  them  from  spoliation  and 
captivity  while  in  Africa,  should  not  be  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  intercept  our  attention  to  their  welfare  and 
commiseration  of  their  sufferings,  now  that  they  are 
transported  to  the  West  Indies.  Through  the  aid  of  the 
public  voice,  the  government  of  the  day  carried  triimi- 
phantly  in  1806  the  great  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  Let  us  endeavour,  by  a  simultaneous 
movement,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  present  admi- 
mstration,  if,  as  we  nope,  they  are  well  disposed,  to  stimu- 
late them  if  they  are  sluggish,  and  to  propel  them  at  all 
events  in  the  right  direction,  by  such  a  firm  and  unani- 
mous display  of  the  public  sentiment  and  feeling  on  this 
gpreat  occasion,  as  no  free  government  will  think  it  proper 
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to  neglect ;  that  we  may,  though  late,  make  some  repara- 
tion for  the  accumulated  injuries  of  £^es  that  are  past, 
and  signalize  our  connexion  with  Africa  by  other  cha- 
racters than  those  of  rapine,  violence,  and  blood. 

We  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  government 
will  suffer  the  extraordinary  conduct  recently  displayed 
Vy  the  local  authorities  of  Jamaica,  to  have  any  influence 
in  preventing  its  adoption  of  such  measures  for  the 
amelioration    of    the   present  system,  as  justice    and 
humanity  may  dictate.     To  be  bearded  and  insulted  by 
persons  in  their  situation  would  be  mortifying  enough,  if 
the  ridicule  attached  to  their  proceedings  did  not  interfere 
with  more  serious  emotions.     To  say  that  government 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  West  India  islands  would 
be  scarcely  correct,  for  we  have  much  to  fear ;  but  it  is 
not  from  their  strength,  but  their  weakness,  which  is 
such,  that,  were  we  to  withdraw  our  support,  they  would 
fall,  like  ripe  fruit,  into  the  lap  of  the  first  invader. 
They  are  so  much  accustomed,  it  seems,  to  proceed  by 
the  method  of  intimidation,  as  to  forget  their  absolute 
dependence  on  Great  Britain  for  protection,  as  well  from 
domestic  as  from  foreign  dangers ;   nor  could  we  wish 
them  a  more  cruel  revenge,  than  to  leave  them  to  their 
own  resources.     If,  by  adopting  such  regulations  as  the 
humanity  and  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  prescribe, 
they  can  make  it  clearly  appear  that  their  pecuniary 
interests  are  affected,  (which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  im- 
possible,)  let  them  by  all  means  receive  a    suitable 
compensation ;  but  let  us  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  express  our  hope  that  government  will  not  be  diverted 
from  its  course  by  the  growling  of  a  tiger,  which  refuses 
to  quit  its  prey. 

The  interference,  then,  of  an  enlightened  public,  to 
circulate  information,  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  second 
the  movements  of  government,  in  this  most  just  enter- 
prise, is  imperiously  demanded.  We  cannot  sit  still 
year  after  year,  silent  spectators  of  the  most  enormous 
oppression  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
dominions,  vnthout  partaking  of  its  guilt.  We  cannot 
remain  silent  and  inactive,  without  forgetting  who  we 
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are,  and  what  we  have  done ;  that  we  are  the  country 
which,  after  a  tedious  struggle  with  a  host  of  prejudices 
arrayed  in  support  of  opulent  oppression,  have  over- 
thrown the  slave-trade,  torn  it  up  by  the  roots,  and 
branded  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  the  sale  of  human 
flesh,  as  the  most  atrocious  of  social  crimes.  We  must 
forget  that  we  are  the  countrymen  of  Granville  Sharpe, 
who,  by  incredible  exertions,  succeeded  at  length  in 
purifjring  the  British  soil  from  its  foulest  pollution,  and 
rendered  it  for  ever  impossible  for  a  slave  to  breathe  its 
TVe  must  sever  ourselves  from  all  alliance  of  spirit 


air. 


with  a  Wilberforce  and  a  Clarkson,  who  looked  forward 
to  the  final  emancipation  of  the  negro  race  as  the  con- 
summation of  their  labours,  and  were  sustained  in  their 
arduous  contest,  by  the  joy  which  that  prospect  inspired. 
We  must  lose  sight  of  still  more  awful  considerations, 
and  forget  our  great  Original,  "  who  hath  formed  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth* 
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[Wrhten  a  bout  1824.    Not  published  before.'] 


When  two  parties,  each  formidable  for  their  num- 
bers, and  the  weight  of  their  influence  and  property,  are 
animated  by  an  equal  degree  of  zeal,  it  is  natmral  to  an- 
ticipate the  final  success  of  that  which  possesses  the 
most  inherent  strength.  But  if  one  be  torpid  and  inac- 
tive, and  the  other  eager  and  enterprising, — if  one  re- 
poses on  its  arms,  while  the  other  is  incessantly  on  the 
alert, — such  a  difi'erence  in  their  spirit  is  sufficient  to 
annihilate  the  greatest  disparity  of  force,  and  to  incline 
the  balance  to  the  side  on  which  superior  vigoiur  is  ex- 
erted. This,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  pretty 
nearly  the  case  at  present  between  the  protestants  and 
the  papists,  as  far,  at  least,  as  respects  their  situation  in 
these  kingdoms.  The  papists  appear  to  be  stimulated 
by  zeal  and  elevated  by  hope ;  the  protestants  content 
themselves  with  being  silent  spectators  of  their  progress, 
while  many  of  them  seem  secretly  to  rejoice  at  their 
success.  New  popish  chapels  are  rising  on  every  side, 
in  situations  skilfully  selected,  with  a  view  to  attract  the 
public  attention.  The  consecration  is  announced  with 
ostentatious  publicity,  and  numerously  attended  by  the 
most  elegant  and  fashionable  part  of  a  protestant 
population,  by  men  of  opulence,  merchants,  and  magis- 
trates, who  are  seen  on  no  other  occasions  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  established  [church.] 

Judging  from  the  practice  of  a  multitude  in  the 
higher  classes,  we  are  necessitated  to  infer,  that,  if  the 
popish  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  innocent  and  harmless ; 
and,  if  not  entitled  to  an  exclusive  preference,  it  is  only 
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inferior  to  tliat  particular  form  of  the  pro  estant  worship 
which  they  have  adopted;  and  that,  while  theyjledme 
submission  to  its  claims,  it  possesses  a  majesty  which 
entitles  it  to  their  occasional  homage  and  veneration. 
The  honest  fervour  of  indignation  with  which  its  pre- 
tensions  were  repelled  and  its  impiety  resented^  has  dis- 
appeared: popery  is  now  viewed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  with  careless  indifference  or  secret  compla- 

*^  But  popery,  it  is  alleged,  is  changed ;  its  venom  is 
exhaled;  and,  however  erroneous  in  a  specidahve  view, 
it  is  no  longer  fraught  with  the  mischief  and  the  danger 
which  rendered  it  so  formidable  to  our  ancestors.     An 
infallible  rdigmt  changed,  is  nearly  a  contradicUon  m 
terms.     A  religion  which  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
of  a  supernatural  exemption  from  error,  on  the  part  ot 
its  adherents,  may  be  confuted  by  argument^  euppressed 
by  force,  or  relinquished  from  conviction;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  its  susceptibility  of  change.     It 
it  undergoes  any  alteration,  it  can  only  [be]  m  conse- 
quence of  its  professors  renouncing  some  one  or  more  ot 
the    doctrines   which  formerly   characterised  it.     But 
those  doctrines  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  re- 
corded division  of  the  church,  of  a  church  affirmed  by  all 
catholics  to  be  infallible.     The  supposed  mfalhbility  ot 
the  church  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  system  ot 
popery,  the  centre  of  union  amidst  all  the  animosities 
^d  disputes  which  may  subsist  on  minor  subjects;  and 
the  proper  definition  of  a  catholic  is  one  who  professes, 
to  maintain  the  absolute  infallibility  of  a  certain  com- 
munity styling  itself  the  church.     For  a  person  to  dis- 
sent from  a  single  decision  of  the  church   is  to  confess 
himself  not  a  cathoUc  ;  because  it  is  to  affirm  not  only 
that  the  church  may  err,  but  that  it  actually  has  e^ed, 
and  is  therefore,  not  infallible.     An  infallibility,  extend- 
ing  to  some  points  of  religious  belief,  and  not  to  othere, 
iB  a  ridiculous  chimera,  which,  could  it  be  reduced  to  an 
.      object  of  conception,  would  subvert  every  rational  gromid 
of  confidence:    for  what  assurance  can  we  haye    t^t 
a  community  which  has  erred  once  wiU  not  fall  mto  the 
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same  predicament  again  ?  Positive  qualities  may  be 
conceived  to  subsist  under  [all]  possible  degrees  of 
magnitude ;  they  are  susceptible,  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, of  more  or  les9 :  but  infallibility  is  a  negative  idea, 
which  admits  of  no  degrees.  Detect  the  smallest  eiror 
in  the  individual,  or  the  community,  which  makes  this 
pretension,  and  you  as  effectually  destroy  it  as  by  the 
discovery  of  a  million.  If  a  catholic,  then,  professes  to 
have  changed  his  opinions,  on  any  subject  on  which  the 
authority  of  the  church  has  been  interposed,  so  as  to  dis- 
sent from  its  decisions,  he  has  relinquished  Catholicism, 
and  renounced  the  only  principle  which  distinguished 
mm. 

The  supposed  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  men, 
assumed  by  the  Roman  pontifij  is  sanctioned  by  the 
decision  of  general  councils,  and  incorporated  with  their 
most  solemn  and  public  acts,  and  must  consequently  be 
allowed  to  constitute  one  of  the  frmdamental  tenets  of 
the  papal  system ;   and,  though  that  usurpation,  consid- 
ered in  itself,  would  be  a  mere  enunciation  of  a  doctrine 
which  might  be  rejected  with  impunity,  the  interference 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  enforce  the  papal  claims,  was 
countenanced  and   demanded  by  the  same   authority. 
Beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  temporal  domain, 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  incapable   of  personally  car- 
rying their  persecuting  edicts  into  force;    but  princes 
and  magistrates  were  diligently  instructed  that  it  was 
their  indispensable  duty  to  suppress  and  punish  the  he- 
retics  against   whom   the   church   had   denounced  its 
anathemas.     Ecclesiastics,  affecting  a  pecuUar  horror  of 
blood,  declined  the  office  of  executioners,  which  they 
devolved  on  the  temporal  authorities  in  each  state ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  the  violences  which  [civil 
magistrates]  committed  in  the  suppression  of  heresy, 
and  the  support  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  they 
acted  not  merely  agreeably  to  her  wishes,  but  in  obedience 
to  her  dictates.     If  there  was  any  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers, 
it  was,  that  princes  could,  with  great  difficulty,  on  many 
occasions,  be  induced  to  keep  [pace]!  ^^^^  *^®  prompt 
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and  imrelentang  fury  of  their  spiritual  directors.  The 
grand  lesson  in  which  thej  [were]  indoctrinated,  with 

^^^  "^T^^l  *^^  ^y  ^*^^^'  ^^  the  impUcit 
obedience  which  ihej  vowed  to  the  pontiff  and  the 
cnuTcli,  m  the  enactment  and  execution  of  penal  laws 
^inst  the  abettors  of  heretical  opinions;  an  epithTt 

f.^'^'f  T^^^i^P^^^  not  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  of  tiie  papal  community.  When  John  Huss,  the 
Bohemian  reformer,  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and 
pubhcly  burnt  aliTe  at  Constance,  in  spite  of  a  "  saf^ 
conduct  given  him  by  the  Emperor  S^ismund,  merely 

^r^^J  ^"^^'^r  ^  to  belie  his  conscience  by  abS 
h^  pretended  heresy;  aUwas  executed  under  the  ^ 
and   by   the    express   authority,    of  the  council  who 
solemnly  decreed  that  the  safe-conduct  of  the  empmr 
ought  to  be  considered  as  no  impediment  to  the  exercise 
of  eccWical  jurisdiction,  buC  notwithstancU^f  Xt 
It  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  ecclesiastical  ludffe  to 
take  cognizance  of  his  errors,  and  to  punish  thei  agree- 
aWe  to  the  dictates  of  justice,   although  he  presS 
hmiself  before  them  in  dependence  upon  that  protection 
but  for  which  he  would  have  declined  appearing     Nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  this  impious  d^ision  [alone  1 
Because  murmurs  were  heard,  on  account  of  the  viok- 
taon  of  a  legal  protection,  they  had  the  audacity  to  add, 
that,  smce  the  said  John  Huss  had,  by  impu^  the 
orthodox  fakh,  forfeited  every  pririleg^  a^d^  no 
prom^  or  feith  was  bindmgj  eW  1^  humrS:  d"! 
nght,  in  prejudice  of  the  catholic  faith,  the  said 
emperor  had  done  as  became  his  royal  majesty  in  violat- 
ing his  "  safe-conduct,-  and  that  whoever,  of  any  ra^ 
or  sex^  dares  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the  holy  tiuneiL 
or  of  his  majesty,  m  relation  to  their  proceedmgs  with 
John  Huss,  shaU  be  punished,  without  hope  of  pardon, 
as  a  fovouro:  of  heretical  pravity,  and  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason.* 

♦  Though  I  have  oearhr  translated  (he  langaare  of  the  holy  coancJI 
«  «iren  by  L'B.f«,t  [t,  ii.  History  of  tbe^ncil  of  ConsUnce    Jbr 
f««»erwiJl  probably  lot  be  diaplea-ed  to  Wiethe  original. 
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Hero,  then,  we  have  the  decision  of  a  general  council^ 
that  a  dissent  from  the  catholic  faith,  persisted  in,  ex- 
poses the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  rights,  not 
excepting  such  as  he  may  claim  from  express  solemn 
stipulations.  If  there  ever  was  an  assembly  fairly  enti- 
tled to  the  epithet  of  oecumenical,  or  universal,  it  was 
certainly  the  Council  of  Constance ;  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  every  kingdom  and  country  of  Europe ;  held 
in  the  presence  of  an  emperor,  and  many  other  sovereign 

"  Pmsens  sancta  sjmodas  ex  quovis  salvo-condacta  per  imperato- 
rem,  reges,  et  alios  secnli  principes  haereticis  vel  de  hseresi  difiamatis, 
patantes  eosdem  sic  a  suis  erroribus  revocare,  qaocanqae  vincalo  se 
adstrioxerint,  concesso  nullum  fidei  catholicae  vel  jurisdictioni  ecclesi- 
asticse  praejudicium  generari,  vel  impedimentum  prsestari  posse  sea 
deb  ere,  declarat ;  quominns  salvo  dicto  conductu  nonobstante,  liceat 
jadici  competeoti  ecclesiastico  de  ejusmodi  personarum  erroribus  inqoi- 
rere,  et  alias  contra  eas  debite  procedere,  easdemque  punire,  quantum 
justitia  suadebit,  si  suos  pertinaciter  recusaverint  revocare  errores 
etiamsi  de  salvo^;ondacta  confisi  ad  locum  venerint  judicii,  alias  non 
venturi. 

"  Quo  statuto,  sive  ordinatione  lecto,  idem  statutnm  fuit  approbatnm 

Ser  dictos  dominos,  episcopos  nomine  quatuor  nationum,  &C  Reveren- 
issimum  Patrem  Dominum  Cardinalem  Vivariensem,  nomine  CoUegii 
Cardinalium,  per  verbum.  Placet. 


** 


DE  SALVO-CONDDCrn  miSSONIS. 


"  Sacrosancta,  &c.  Quia  nonnuHi  nimis  intelligentes  ant  sinistne 
intentionis,  vel  forsan  solentes  sapere  plus  quam  oportet,  nedum  regiae 
msgestati,  sed  etiam  sacro,  ut  fertur,  concilio,  Unguis  maledictis  detra- 
hont  public^  et  occalte  dicentes,  vel  innoentes,  quod  salvus-conductus 

Bit  inviotissimum  principem  Dominum  Sigismundum  Homanorum  et 
ngariae,  &c.,  Kegem,  quondam  Johanni  Hus,  heresiarchse  damnatae 
memoriae  datus,  fuit  contra  justitiam  aut  honestatem  iudebite  violatos: 
camtamen  dictus  Johannes  Hus,  fidem  orthodoxam  pertinaciter  impug- 
nans  se  ob  omni  conductu  et  privilegio  reddiderit  alienum,  nee  aiiqua 
sibi  fides  aut  promissio,  de  jure  natorali,  divino,  vel  humane,  fuerit  in 
praejudicium  Catholicae  fidei  observanda:  idcirco  dicta  sancta  synodus 
praesentium  tenore  declarat :  dictum  invictissimum  principem  circa 
pnedictum  quondam  Johannem  Hus,  nonobstante  memorato  salvo-con- 
ductu,  ex  juris  debito  fecisse  quod  licuit,  et  quod  decuit  regiam  majes* 
tatem:  statuens  et  ordinans  omnibus  et  singulis  Christi  fidelibus,  cujo»> 
cunque  dignitatis,  gradus,  pneeminentiae,  conditionis,  status,  aut  sexus 
existant,  quod  nulTus  deinceps  sacro  concilio  aut  regiae  majesti  de  ges- 
tis  circa  praedictum  quondam  Johannem  Hus  detrahat  sivequomodolibet 
obloquatur.     Qui  vero  contrarium  fecerit,  tamquam  fautor  hereticae 

5ravitatis  et  reus  criminis  lusse  majestatis  irremissibiliter  puniatur.' — 
VEt^aafs  History  of  the  Council  qf  Constance,  vol.ii.  p.  491,  Eng- 
lish edit.  1730.  F        »    -» 
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princes ;  called  by  the  order  of  a  pope,  aid  signalized 
by  the  absolute  deposition  of  two  pontiffs,  a  forced  abdi- 
cation of  a  third,  and  a  creation  of  a  fourth  ;  which  ex- 
tinguished a  schism  of  forty  years,  and  reunited  the  obe- 
dience of  Christendom  under  one  head.  If  the  boasted 
infallibility  of  the  church  is  to  be  foimd  anywhere,  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  acts  and  decrees  of  such  an  assem- 
bly. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  absurd 
than  the  supposition,  that  it  was  guided  by  inspiration  in 
respect  to  some  of  its  decisions,  and  not  of  others. 
Such  a  partial  and  capricious  inspiration  would  completely 
frustrate  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced,  and 
expose  us  to  all  the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  which  it 
was  designed  to  prevent;  since,  on  this  supposition,  no- 
thing short  of  another  inspiration  could  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish and  select  the  suggestions  of  the  first. 

I  am  aware  that,  when  catholics  are  pressed  with  the 
consequences  resulting  from  the  pretended  infallibility  of 
general  councils,  summoned  by  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
they  take  refuge  in  the  subtle  and  slippery  distinction 
between  the  doctrines  which  are,  and  those  which  are 
not,  points  of  faith.  Thus,  jn  the  present  instance,  to 
serve  a  turn,  they  will  probably  assert,  or  insinuate,  that, 
although  the  most  cruel  intolerance  has  obtained  the 
sanction  and  support  of  general  councils,  Hieii  proper  in- 
fallibility is  not  impaired,  because  the  principle  which 
authorizes  persecution  is  not  a  point  of  faith. 

Without  entering  into  the  mazes  of  a  frivolous  and 
unintelligible  dispute  about  words,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  supernatural  and  infallible  guidance  of 
a  church,  which  leaves  it  to  stumble  on  the  threshold  of 
morality,  to  confound  the  essential  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  recommend  the  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  compacts,  and  the  murder  of  men  against  whom 
not  a  shadow  of  criminality  is  alleged,  except  a  dissent 
from  its  dogmas,  is  nothing  worth ;  but  must  ever  ensure 
the  ridicule  and  abhorrence  of  those  who  judge  the  tree 
by  its  fruits,  and  who  will  not  be  easily  persuaded,  that 
liie  eternal  fountain  of  love  and  purity  inhabits  the  breast 
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which  "  breathes  out  cruelty  and  slaughter."  If  persecu- 
tion for  conscience  sake  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  the  genius  of  Christianity  ;  then,  I  say,  this 
holy  and  infallible  church  was  so  abandoned  of  God,  as 
to  be  permitted  to  legitimate  the  foulest  crimes, — ^to  sub- 
stitute murders  for  sacrifice,  and  to  betray  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
she  professed  to  support ;  and  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
condescended,  at  the  same  moment,  to  illuminate  one 
hemisphere  of  hearts  so  hardened  and  minds  so  darkened, 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  judgement  of  common  sense.* 

It  would  give  us  imfeigned  plesisure  to  find,  that  the 
catholics  have,  in  good  earnest,  renounced  the  intolerant 
principles  of  their  predecessors;  but  when  we  look 
aroimd  for  some  proof  of  this,  we  see  nothing  that  is 
satisfactory.  In  the  midst  of  much  courtesy,  much 
urbanity,  and  address,  we  meet  with  nothing  that  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  solid  concession ; — no  steps  re- 
traced, no  errors  revoked,  no  protest  opposed  to  the 
persecuting  maxims  of  former  times.  Whatever  brciithes 
an  air  of  liberality,  issues  from  the  unofficial  communica- 
tions of  private  individuals.  We  anxiously  >vish  for 
some  important  concessions  at  the  fountain-head, — some 
exposition  of  the  catholic  faith  from  the  supreme  pontiff, 
or  his  accredited  agents,  calculated  to  satisfy  us  that 
intolerance  is  at  last  expunged  from  the  papal  creed. 
We  wish,  but  we  \vish  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  we 
perceive,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits, — in  the  total 
suppression  (as  far  as  his  Qthe  pope's]  influence  extends) 
of  Bible  societies, — in  his  opposition  to  the  toleration 
established  in  Belgium, — in  the  exclusion  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  indebted  for  their  existence  to  the 
arms  of  protestants, — decisive  evidence  of  a  determina- 

♦  Shortly  after  the  execotion  of  Huss,  a  letter,  written  to  the  coan- 
cil,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Gho  t,  was  found  at  the  gates  of  some 
of  the  churches  at  Constance,  to  tliis  effect :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  greeting.  Take  care  of  your  own  affairs  as  well 
as  you  can.  For  our  part  we  cannot  be  with  you ;  for  we  are  busy 
about  other  affairs :  farewell." — Ed. 
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tion  to  maintain  the  ancient  system  with  inflexible  rigour. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discoyer  a  single  concession  in  fayonr 
of  the  claims  of  conscience,  proceeding  from  an  authority 
which  catholics  are  bound  to  respect.  The  renunciation 
of  the  rights  of  the  pope  to  interfere  in  temporal  matters, 
and  the  inyiolable  obligation  of  oaths  taken  to  heretics, 
will  be  considered  pemaps  by  some,  as  important  con- 
cessions; but  they  are  far  from  settling  the  question. 
What  security  have  we,  that  the  persecuting  maxims 
of  popery  are  revoked,  or  that  the  consciences  of  its 
adherents  are  not  still  instructed  in  the  indispensable 
duty  of  demanding  the  interference  of  the  magistrate 
in  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  heresy  ? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  catholic  system  is, 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Until 
this  point  is  determined,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  engage 
in  particular  controversies,  or  attempt  to  expose  the 
erroneousness  of  her  doctrines,  or  the  idolatry  of  her 
worship.  These  are  merely  a  superstructure  erected 
without  foundation. 

As  it  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages  to  furnish  a 
popular  antidote  to  the  seductions  of  her  priests  and 
advocates,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  examine 
the  pleas  by  which  her  pretension  to  infallibility  is 
attempted  to  be  supported.  This  is  the  more  requisite 
because  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  multitudes  of  protes- 
tants  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds 
of  popery ;  and  that,  while  they  strongly  reprobate,  in 
detail,  its  errors  and  absurdities,  having  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance vnth  the  principle  which  forms  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  system,  they  are  easily  liable  to  be  baffled 
and  confounded,  when  they  encounter  a  subtle  disputant. 
It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  urge,  in  debating  with  a 
catholic,  the  absurdity  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass.  You  begin  the  controversy  at  the 
wrong  end ;  and  though  you  accumulate  ever  so  large  a 
pile  of  invincible  argument,  or  scriptural  proo^  you 
make  no  progress.  He  will  [seldom,  if  ever,]  descend 
to  meet  you  on  that  ground ;  he  professes  to  prostrate 
both  his  reason  and  las  faith  before  the  majesty  of  the 
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church.    In  the  mysteries  of  faith  the  dictates  of  reason 
are  fallacious,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  pre- 
carious and  uncertain,   and  no  basis  of  a  divine  and 
supernatural  faith  can  be  laid,  but  in  submission  to  an 
authorized  infallible  guide,— which  guide  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church!     You  will  be  reminded  of  the  innu- 
merable sects  and  schisms,  convulsions  and  disorders, 
which  have  sprung  from  the  exercise  of  a  pretended  free 
inquiry ;   whence  he  will  infer  the  necessity  of  some 
visible  standard  of  appeal,  some  acknowledged  infallible 
judge ;  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  to 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  together  with  the  preeminence 
of   Peter  above  his  colleagues;  to  whom,  as  an  im- 
movable rock  and  foundation  of  the  diurch,  "the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  were  exclusively  assigned,— 
will  be  triumphantly  urged  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  his  legitimate  representative  and  suc- 
cessor.   Thus,  by  a  mixture  of  specious  probabilities, 
with  the  assumption  of  innumerable  facts,  a  web  of 
sophistry  will  be  weaved,  sufficient,  often,  to  entangle  the 
"unlearned  and  unstable."    That  it  is  nothing  more, 
however,  than  unfounded  and  presumptuous  sophistry,  a 
little  attention  vrill  enable  us  to  perceive. 

That  a  church  is  infallible  is  not  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition ;  it  is  not  one  of  those  truths  which  are  acknow- 
ledged the  moment  they  are  announced,  like  the  assertion 
that  two  and  two  are  four.    It  must  therefore  be  proved: 
nor  can  it  be  proved  by  her  own  assertion ;  because  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  any  other  community  to  declare  itself 
infallible  as  for  the  church  of  Rome.     To  allow  her  a 
prerogative  so  extraordinary,  merely  because  she  claims 
it,  would  legitimate  the  boldest  imposture.     As  little 
can  it  be  proved  by  any  appeal  to  the  principles  of  rea- 
son :  the  possession  of  infallibility  by  an  individual,  or 
by  a  number  of  individuals,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  whose 
truth  must  be  evinced  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fects. 
Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  assumed  by  the  catholic  church,  must  solely 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  scripture.    For  this  purpose 
it  is  alleged,  that  St  Peter  was  constituted  the  prmce 
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tion  to  maintain  the  ancient  system  with  inflexible  ligonr. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  single  concession  in  fayour 
of  the  claims  of  conscience,  proceeding  from  an  authority 
which  catholics  are  bound  to  respect.  The  renunciation 
of  the  rights  of  the  pope  to  interfere  in  temporal  matters, 
and  the  inyiolable  obligation  of  oaths  taken  to  heretics, 
will  be  considered  perhaps  by  some,  as  important  con- 
cessions; but  they  are  far  from  settling  the  question. 
What  security  have  we,  that  the  persecuting  maxims 
of  popery  are  revoked,  or  that  the  consciences  of  its 
adherents  are  not  still  instructed  in  the  indispensable 
duty  of  demanding  the  interference  of  the  magistrate 
in  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  heresy  ? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  catholic  system  is, 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Until 
this  point  is  determined,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  engage 
in  particular  controversies,  or  attempt  to  expose  the 
erroneousness  of  her  doctrines,  or  the  idolatry  of  her 
worship.  These  are  merely  a  superstructure  erected 
without  foundation. 

As  it  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages  to  furnish  a 
popular  antidote  to  the  seductions  of  her  priests  and 
advocates,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  examine 
the  pleas  by  which  her  pretension  to  infallibility  is 
attempted  to  be  supported.  This  is  the  more  requisite 
because  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  multitudes  of  protes- 
tants  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds 
of  popery ;  and  that,  while  they  strongly  reprobate,  in 
detail,  its  errors  and  absurdities,  having  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principle  which  forms  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  system,  they  are  easily  liable  to  be  baffled 
and  confounded,  when  they  encounter  a  subtle  disputant. 
It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  urge,  in  debating  with  a 
catholic,  the  absurdity  of  tran substantiation,  or  the 
idolatry  of  the  mas&  You  begin  the  controversy  at  the 
wrong  end ;  and  though  you  accumulate  ever  so  large  a 
pile  of  invincible  argument,  or  scriptural  proof,  you 
make  no  progress.  He  will  ^seldom,  if  ever,]  descend 
to  meet  you  on  that  ground ;  he  professes  to  prostrate 
both  his  reason  and  lus  faith  before  the  majesty  of  the 
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ehnrch.  In  the  mysteries  of  faith  the  dictates  of  reason 
are  fallacious,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  pre- 
carious  and  uncertain,  and  no  basis  of  a  divine  and 
supernatural  faith  can  be  laid,  but  in  submission  to  an 
authorized  infallible  guide, — which  guide  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church !  You  will  be  reminded  of  the  innu- 
merable sects  and  schisms,  convulsions  and  disorders, 
which  have  sprung  from  the  exercise  of  a  pretended  free 
inquiry ;  whence  he  will  infer  the  necessity  of  some 
risible  standard  of  appeal,  some  acknowledged  infallible 
judge :  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  to 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  together  with  the  preeminence 
of  Peter  above  his  colleagues;  to  whom,  as  an  im- 
movable rock  and  foundation  of  the  diurch,  "  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  were  exclusively  assigned, — 
will  be  triumphantly  urged  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  his  legitimate  representative  and  suc- 
cessor. Thus,  by  a  mixture  of  specious  probabilities, 
with  the  assumption  of  innumerable  facts,  a  web  of 
sophistry  will  be  weaved,  sufficient,  often,  to  entangle  the 
"unlearned  and  unstable."  That  it  is  nothing  more, 
however,  than  unfounded  and  presumptuous  sophistry,  a 
little  attention  will  enable  us  to  perceive. 

That  a  church  is  infallible  is  not  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition ;  it  is  not  one  of  those  truths  which  are  acknow- 
ledged the  moment  they  are  announced,  like  the  assertion 
that  two  and  two  are  four.  It  must  therefore  he  proved : 
nor  can  it  be  proved  by  her  own  assertion ;  because  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  any  other  community  to  declare  itself 
infallible  as  for  the  church  of  Rome.  To  allow  her  a 
prerogative  so  extraordinary,  merely  because  she  claims 
it,  would  legitimate  the  boldest  imposture.  As  little 
can  it  be  proved  by  any  appeal  to  the  principles  of  rea- 
son :  the  possession  of  infallibility  by  an  individual,  or 
by  a  number  of  individuals,  is  a  matter  of  fsuct,  whose 
truth  must  be  evinced  in  the  same  manner  as  other  facts. 
Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  assumed  by  the  catholic  church,  must  solely 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  scripture.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  alleged,  that  St.  Peter  was  constituted  the  prmce 
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of  the  apostles,  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  was 
to  be  built;  that  to  him  were  primarily  and  chiefly 
giyen  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  as  Jesus 
Christ  prayed  for  him  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  he 
possessed  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and 
the  infallibility  of  his  decisions;  and  that,  haying 
established  his  episcopal  throne  at  Rome,  he  transmitted 
his  immunities  and  prerogatives  unimpaired  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  that  see. 

Such,  for  substance,  is  the  argument  deduced  from 
scripture  in  support  of  this  extraordinary  pretension.  To 
this  are  added  other  considerations  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
babilities, in  favour  of  this  assumed  infallibility :  such  as 
the  pretended  necessity  of  some  living  standard  of  appeal, 
some  visible  judge  of  controversies,  together  with  the 
error,  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  to  which  it  is  asserted 
the  church  must  be  for  ever  abandoned,  in  the  absence 
of  some  such  living  oracle.  If  christians  are  left  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  without  an  in- 
fallible guidance,  their  interpretations  will  necessarily 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  diflferent  degrees  of  their  capa- 
city or  attention.  Their  interpretation  can,  at  best,  be 
but  probable ;  and  a  probable  conclusion  can  never  be 
admitted  as  the  ground  of  a  divine  faith.  It  will  not  be 
at  all  necessary  to  discuss  accurately,  at  large,  the  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  passages  of  scripture  before 
adduced.  Sulfice  it  to  observe,  that  the  links  which 
compose  the  chain  of  the  argument  are  numerous,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  any  one  of  them  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  unprejudiced  inquirer.  In  that 
argument  it  is  assumed  for  granted,  that  St.  Peter  was 
invested  with  a  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles ; 
that  the  keys  were  exdmively  given  to  him ;  that  his 
faith  was  more  indefectible  than  that  of  his  brethren ; 
that  he  exercised  the  episcopal  office  at  Rome ;  and  that 
he  devolved  his  peculiar  power  and  prerogatives  on  his 
successors  in  that  sacred  office.  Every  one  of  these 
arbitrary  assumptions  is  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  truth, 
either  from  scripture  or  antiquity.  That  Peter  was  ef>er 
at  Rome,  we  have  no  evidence  but  vague  and  uncertain 
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tradition ;  that  he  exercised  the  episcopal  functions  there, 
is  still  more  uncertain,  or  rather  extremely  improbable, 
as  it  is  neither  insinuated  in  scripture,  nor  very  consis- 
tent with  his  higher  character  and  functions.  But,  sup- 
posing both  these  points  were  conceded,  what  evidence 
have  we  of  that  devolution  of  his  power  and  preroga- 
tives on  his  successors,  on  which  the  authority  assumed 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  entirely  rests  ?  From  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  and  the  ^testimony]  of  antiquity, 
there  is  much  more  reason  for  affirming  that  James  the 
Less  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  than  that 
Peter  sustained  that  office  at  Rome ;  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  his  successors  must  be  supposed  to  have  inherited 
bis  powers  and  his  infallibility ;  and  the  rather,  since  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  mother  of  all  other  churches, 
planted,  not  by  one,  but  by  all  the  apostles,  often  digni- 
fied, by  their  united  presence, — a  church  on  which  the 
redundance  of  spiritual  gifts  was  first  poured  and  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  the  first  martyr.  If,  in  opposition 
to  this,  we  are  reminded  that  the  succeeding  bishops  of 
Jerusalem  derived  from  St.  James  the  rights  attached  to 
the  episcopal  function,  but  not  his  personal  prerogatives 
and  immunities  as  an  apostle, — this  very  distinction  ap- 
plies precisely  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  extreme  frivolity  and 
levity  of  the  proofs  adduced  from  scripture,  in  support 
of  the  claim  of  papal  or  catholic  infallibility.  But, 
admitting  the  arguments  derived  from  this  quarter  were 
much  more  cogent  than  they  are,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  entirely  deduced  from  the  interpretation  of  certain 
passages  of  scripture,  and  consequently  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  that  interpretation.  Is  this  interpretation, 
I  would  ask,  'to  be  taken  for  granted,  or  is  it  to  be  proved 
and  sustained  by  the  principles  of  soimd  criticism  ?  Are 
we  to  take  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  church  of  Rome 
on  this  subject,  and  at  once  admit  that  the  inference  she 
deduces  from  these  passages  is  just  because  she  asserts  it 
to  be  so  ?  This  is  impossible,  because  this  would  Qbe  to] 
acknowledge  her  infallibility,  which  is  the  very  point  to 
be  proved.     We  are  inquiring  after  the  'proof %  of  her 
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infallibility :  she  refers  us  for  satisfaction  to  the  passages 
of  scripture  before  adduced.     Her  supposed  infallibility- 
can  afford  no  sort  of  security  for  her  correct  interpretation 
of  these  passages,  because  her  object  in  urging  these 
passages  is  to  prove  her  infallibility.     To  say  that  she 
has  put  a  right  construction  on  these  texts  because  she 
is  infallible,  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  prove  her 
infallibility  by  that  construction,  would  be  an  insult  to 
common  sense.     Her  right  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
infallible  guide  and  director  of  our  faith,  must  either  be 
blindly  submitted  to  without  proof  or  inquiry,  or  it  must 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  private  judgement  of 
every  individual ;  and,  if  the  votaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  willing  to  confess  they  admit  the  validity 
of  her  claims,  without  any  reasons  whatever,  they  must 
have  exercised  the  right  of  free  inquiry  as  well  as  pro- 
testants,  not  indeed  in  respect  to  particidar  controversies, 
hut  in  relation  to  this  great  controversy, — What  is  the 
Btandard  of  truth,  and  who  is  the  judge  of  controversy  ? 
The  cl  urch  of  Ri)me  boldly  afl5rms,  that  if  individuals 
are  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  such  is  the  obscurity  of 
scripture,  that  no  certainty  could  be  obtained,  no  conclu- 
sion deduced,  in  which  the  conscience  may  safely  rest 
Yet,  with  egregious  inconsistency,  she  refers  us  to  that 
very  scripture  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  her  claims. 
Here,  I  would  ask,  can  we  without  an  infallible  guide 
attain  the  real  meaning  of  the  texts  which  she  quotes  in 
her  favour  ?     If  not,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prove 
her  infallibility.     If  we  can,  then  it  follows  that  there 
are  some  parts  of  scripture  whose  meaning  may  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained  without  her  infallible  guidance.     And 
what,  then,  becomes  of  her  complaint  of  the  hopeless 
obscurity  of  scripture,  which  is  afl&rmed  to  render  her 
aid  so  indispensable  ?     And  what  must  we  think  of  her 
outcries  against  the  supposed  arrogance  of  pretending  to 
the  exercise  of  free   inquiry,  and  of  judging  of  the 
Scriptures  for  ourselves,  when,  without  such  an  exercise 
and  such  a  power  of  judging,  it  is  found  imposssible  to 
obtain  the  kast  proof  or  presumption  of  her  boasted 
infallibility  ? 
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Some  parts  of  scripture,  then,  the  church  of  Rome 
herself  must  allow,  are  capable  of  being  understood 
without  her  aid.    Those  declarations  of   scnpture  on 
which  she  rests  her  claim  to  implicit  submission  and 
obedience,  she  must  allow  to  be  sufficiently  plam  and 
inteUigible,  to  bind  the  conscience  of  every  member  ot 
her  community,  who  is  prepared  to  assign  a  reason  for 
his  being  a  catholic:  and  as  an  entire  agreement  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  church  is  all  the  faith  which  she 
requires  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  her  member^  she 
must  acknowledge,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  the  fecnp- 
tures  contain  a  rule  of  faith  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
salvation;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  our  opinion  the 
scripture  clearly  unfolds  a  system  of  savmg  truth,  while 
in  rthat  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs]  they  are  obscure  m 
every  point,  except  in  the  few  passages  which  durect  us 
to  the  church,  the  only  authentic  and  immediate  source 

of  saving  knowledge.  r  r»  ^  'f-oif . 

We  ascribe  some  efficacy  to  the  word  of  God  iteelt , 
while  they  contend  that  the  principal  or  oidy  benefat  it 
affords  consists  in  conducting  us  to  the  church.  Ihe 
Scriptures  themselves,  indeed,  affirm,  that  they  are  "able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  by  them  we  must 
be  judged  at  the  last  day."  The  church  asserts  on  the 
contranr,  that  they  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
obscurity  [not  to  be  removed]  without  her  mterference, 
and  that  we  shaU  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  not  by  our 
submission  to  the  Scriptures,  but  our  obedience  to  h^r. 
In  her  system  the  principal  use  of  the  Scnptures  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  church,  whose  place  she  now  occupies, 
whose  prerogatives  she  assumes  as  the  sole  directory  ot 
conscience,  ^d  the  Uving  oracle  of  God.  Her  treatment 
of  the  scripture  almost  reminds  us  of  the  fabulous  hw- 
tory  of  Jupiter,  who  ascended  to  supreme  [powerj  by 
the  mutUation  and  banishment  of  his  fether. 

The  portentous  doctrine  of  infaUibihty,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed  m  the  cathoHc  church,  stamps  an  entarely  new 
character  on  the  christian  reUgion,  substitutes  a  new  oh- 
ject  of  faith  and  dependence,  deifies  what  is  human. 
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hides  and  cancels  what  is  divine,  and  transfers  our  alle- 
giance from  God  to  mortals. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument. — On  all  systems,  the 
preference  of  one  religion  to  another  must  either  be 
founded  on  caprice,  custom,   or  some   other  principle 
equally  unworthy  of  determining  the  choice  of  a  rea- 
sonable being,  or  upon  examination.     If  the  catholics 
wish  to  convert  us  to  their  persuasion,  they  must  assign 
their  reasons  for  affirming  that  there  is  in  existence  an 
infallible  community,  styling  itself  the  chiu-ch ;  that  that 
commimity  is  their  church,  in  preference  to  the  Greek 
church,  the   Armenian,   or  the  Nestorian.     Here  they 
must  admit  the  exercise  of  private  judgement  in  examin- 
ing these   reasons,   unless  they  have  the  effi-ontery  to 
assert  that  their  bare  affirmation  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  any  further  proof:  and,  admitting  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  easiest  task  for  ordinary 
christians — to  learn  from  them  what  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, or  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  the  church  to  su- 
premacy  and   infallibility?      For  the   former,  if   you 
believe  the  Scriptures  themselves,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
site than  a  candid  and  honest  mind ;   for  the  latter  a 
deep    acquaintance   with   history  and    antiquity,   and, 
particidarly,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  a 
portion  of  scripture,  by  no  means  the  most  plain  and 
perspicuous.     Involved  as  those  passages  are  which  are 
lu-ged  from  the  New  Testament  in  support  of  the  papal 
claims,  in  language  highly  figurative  and  metaphorical, 
is  it  easier  for  a  plain  imlettered  christian  to  judge  of  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  "  keys,"  and  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  opening  and  shutting,"  than  to  learn  the  im- 
port of  that  declaration,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved?"    There  is  so  much 
room  for  variation  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passages 
Qon  which  the  papists  lay  such  great  stress,]  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  two  commentators,  in  any 
community,  whose  expositions  perfectly  coincide ;  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  he  that  runs  may  read,     St.  John 
distinctly  informs  us  with  what  purpose  he  wrote  his 
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gospel,  in  the  following  words :  "  And  niany  other  signs 
truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book  ;  but  these  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  believing, 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  Is  there  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  what  St.  John  wrote,  to  convince  us 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  is  it  within  the  power  of 
ordinary  men  to  judge  of  this  evidence  ?  If  this  ques- 
tion be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  what  occasion 
is  there  for  the  interposition  of  an  infallible  interpreter, 
since  he  who  is  convinced  by  this  record  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  is  already  in  a  state  of  salvation  ?  If  it  be 
replied  in  the  negative,  that  the  writing  of  St.  John  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  to  an  impartial  reader  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  it  must  be  confessed,  however  reluctantly, 
that  the  beloved  apostle  was  a  most  impertinent  and 
fallacious  writer,  in  representing  his  performance  as  a  fit 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  to  which 
it  is  not  adequate. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  R.  HALL, 


OF  ARNSBT. 


[Writtkn  in  1791.»] 


The  distingaished  talents  of  our  deceased  friend  will 
long  live  in  the  remembrance  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  advantages  of  education  were  extremely  small ;  but 
possessing  from  his  infancy  a  contemplative  cast  of 
mind,  and  a  habit  of  patient  thinking,  he  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  there  have  been  but  few  more 
generally  esteemed.  Attentive  only  to  the  improvement 
of  his  hearers,  he  forgot  himself,  and  appeared  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  subject.  Though  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  giaces  of  oratory,  and  the  embellishments  of 
language,  scarcely  any  man  spoke  with  a  more  striking 
and  visible  effect.  From  nature  he  derived  a  large  share 
of  sensibility ;  and,  as  he  excelled  at  the  same  time  in 
taking  a  profoimd  and  comprehensive  view  of  a  subject, 
the  imderstandings  and  affections  of  his  hearers  were 
equally  interested  in  his  discourses,  which  generally 
flowed  in  a  stream  of  argument  and  pathos.  From  a 
natural  diffidence  of  temper,  heightened  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  want  of  education,  he  often  ascended  the 
pulpit  with  tremour ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  subsided,  he 
generally  led  his  hearers,  step  by  step,  into  a  large  field 
of  serious  and  manly  thinking,  kindled  as  he  advanced 

•  This  sketch  waspnblished  anonymously,  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hylantfs 
funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Hall,  of  Arnsby. — £0. 
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and  expatiated  with  increasing  energy  and  conviction  till 
the  subject  was  exhausted.  His  eminent  piety  lent  a 
peculiar  unction  to  the  sentiments  he  delivered,  led  him 
to  seize  the  most  interesting  views  of  every  subject,  and 
turned  topics,  which  in  the  hands  of  others  would  have 
furnished  barren  speculation  only,  into  materials  for  de« 
votion  and  prayer.  He  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage upon  subjects  where  the  faculties  of  most  men  fail 
them ;  for  the  natural  element  of  his  mind  was  greatness. 
At  times  he  seemed  to  labour  with  conceptions  too  big 
for  his  utterance ;  and,  if  an  obscurity  ever  pervaded 
his  discourses,  it  must  be  traced  to  this  source,  the  dis- 
proportion of  his  language  to  the  vastness  of  his  con- 
ceptions. He  had  great  force  without  ornament,  and 
grandeur  without  correctness.  His  ministry,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  was  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  great 
numbers ;  and  in  this  particular  he  was  distinguished  in 
a  manner  not  very  common ;  for  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  the  most  successful.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  pulpit  that  he  shone ;  in  his  private  sphere  of  action, 
as  a  christian,  his  virtues  were  not  less  distinguished 
than  his  talents  as  a  minister.  Deep  devotion  and  un- 
affected humility  entered  far  into  this  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. Few  men  have  passed  through  greater  vicissitudes 
of  life  than  the  deceased,  and  perhaps,  in  each  of  them, 
no  man  preserved  with  a  more  inviolable  consistency  the 
character  of  a  christian.  He  was  very  early  introduced 
into  the  school  of  affliction,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  was  distinguished  by  an  imcommon  suc- 
cession of  trials  and  distresses.  On  his  first  entrance 
into  the  ministry  his  fortitude  was  exercised  in  a  scene 
of  persecution  and  reproaches,  which  lasted  for  many 
years.  His  worldly  prospects,  at  the  same  time,  were 
gloomy  and  precarious  in  a  high  degree :  he  had  a  very 
numerous  family,  and  an  income  extremely  limited. 
He  united  great  susceptibility  of  heart  with  firmness  of 
mind;  and,  endowed  with  these  dispositions,  he  met 
reproaches  with  gentleness,  sustained  adversity  with  for- 
titude, and  pains  and  sorrows  of  various  kinds  with 
exemplaiy  patience.    In  the  habitual  firame  of  his  spirit 
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he  "  walked  with  God."  The  consolations  that  supported 
him  through  life  awaited  him  at  death ;  for  so  tranquil 
were  his  last  moments,  so  completely  was  he  reconciled 
to  the  prospect  of  both  worlds,  that  he  declared,  a  little 
time  before  he  expired,  he  would  not  give  a  straro  either  to 
live  or  die.  From  his  first  acquaintance  with  religion,  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  never  known  to  express  the 
least  hesitation  respecting  his  state,  but  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted assurance  of  a  happy  immortality.  His 
conversation  breathed  so  much  of  heaven,  was  so  tinc- 
tured with  the  very  spirit  of  religion,  that  none  could 
enjoy  it  without  an  opportunity  of  being  made  better. 
It  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  him,  that  his  religion  was 
not  a  transient  impression,  but  a  permanent  principle  ; 
that  It  blended  itself  with  all  his  feelings  and  his  actions ; 
and  that  it  raised  his  thoughts,  his  views,  and  his  passions 
towards  heaven. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  he  encountered,  as 
has  been  aheady  remarked,  much  persecution  and  re- 
proach; but,  at  length,  his  exemplary  conduct  dissipated 
these  prejudices,  and  gained  him  so  completely  the 
esteem^  of  all  classes  of  mankind,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world :  certainly  he 
had  none  but  those  whom  his  piety  made  such.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  lover  of  peace,  and  was  as  anxious 
to  heal  breaches  as  he  was  cautious  to  avoid  them. 
With  some,  his  extreme  solicitude  for  the  propagation  of 
evangelical  sentiments  might  seem  like  bigotry:  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  were  well  convinced  that  this 
was  no  part  of  his  character,  and  that  he  regarded  senti- 
ments in  no  other  light,  nor  cherished  them  in  any 
higher  degree,  than  as  he  conceived  them  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  holiness  and  virtue. 

His  brethren  in  the  ministry  will  long  and  deeply 
lament  him ;  for  to  them  his  talents  and  dispositions 
peculiarly  endeared  him.  How  many  private  circles 
hath  he  cheered  and  enlightened  by  his  presence !  In  how 
many  public  solemnities  hath  he  lifted  up  an  ensign  to 
the  people,  invited  them  to  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
and  warmed  and  exalted  their  affections,  whilst   "his 
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doctrine  dropped  as  rain,  and  his  speech  distilled  as  the 
dew  !*    Great  abilities  are  often  allied  to  pride ;  but  the 
character  of  the  deceased  was  an  illustrious  exception  to 
this  rule.    His  talents  and  virtues  were  in  some  measure 
concealed  from  the  world,  and  almost  entirely  from  him- 
self, by  a  veil  of  the  most  imaffected  modesty.     He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
shade,  though  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  abili- 
ties seldom  allowed  him  that  indulgence.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive   a  human  mind  more  completely 
purged  from  the  leaven  of  pride  or  of  envy  than  was 
that  of  our  deceased  friend.     In  this  particular  his  mag- 
nanimity was  so  great,  that  he  seemed  on  all  occasions 
desirous  of  sinking  the  recollection  of  himself  in  the  re- 
putation and  applause  of  his  contemporaries.     To  culti- 
vate the  seeds  of  reflection  and  improvement  in   the 
minds  of  his  inferiors, — to  behold  the  growing  talents 
and  virtues  of  his  brethren, — ^to  draw  merit  from  its  ob- 
scurity, and  give  confidence  to  timid  worth, — formed 
some  of  the  highest  satisfactions  of  his  life. 

His  temper  was  grave  and  contemplative,  yet  few  men 
took  greater  delight  in  christian  society ;  and  on  these 
occasions  he  seldom  failed  to  mix  with  serious  converse 
a  vein  of  pleasantry  and  humour,  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled.  From  his  integrity  and  knowledge,  it  may  be 
inferred  he  was  eminently  skilled  for  imparting  advice ; 
yet  so  carefully  did  he  shun  every  inclination  to  dictate, 
that  he  scarcely  ever  gave  it  unsolicited.  His  sentiments, 
when  required,  he  imparted  with  tenderness  and  free- 
dom ;  but  he  never  made  advice  a  disguise  for  arrogance, 
or  an  engine  of  rule,  nor  ever  presumed  to  think  him-* 
self  affi-onted  if  his  counsels  were  not  followed.  In  his 
whole  deportment,  prudence  and  humility  were  con- 
spicuous; a  prudence,  however,  that  was  candid  and 
manly,  as  far  removed  from  art  as  his  humility  was 
from  meanness.  He  had  failings,  no  doubt,  (for  who  is 
free  ?)  but  they  were  scarcely  ever  suffered  to  influence 
his  conduct,  or  to  throw  even  a  transient  shade  over  the 
splendour  of  his  character.  Upon  the  whole,  if  a  strong 
and  penetrating  genius,  simphcity  of  manners,  integrity 
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of  heart,  fidelity  in  friendship,— ^nd  all  these  virtues 
consecrated  by  piety  the  most  ardent  and  sincere  on  the 
high  altar  of  devotion,— have  any  claim  to  respect,  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  will  long  be  cherished  with 
tears  of  admiration  and  sorrow  by  those  who  knew  him. 
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OP  ROYSTON,  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE,  ON  THE  PIRST  OP  JAN.  1795.* 


Among  the  many  appearances  which  man  presents  to 
the  view  of  a  contemplative  mind,  death  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary.  Whatever  be  the  station  he  has 
tilled,  and  however  he  has  conducted  himself  in  it— 
whether  he  has  adorned  it  by  virtue,  or  degraded  it  by 
vice,--whether  he  has  passed  obscurely  through  the 
world,  or  fiUed  it  Tyith  the  fame  of  his  actions,— £e  soon 
disappears,  and  the  "  place  which  once  knew  him,  knows 
•  no  mwe.'  Over  all  the  sons  of  Adam  death  hath 
reigned.  The  worthy  and  beneficent  are  embalmed  by 
the  tears  of  tender  but  transient  regret.  The  chasm 
their  departure  has  occasioned  in  society  is  filled  up  by 
their  successors,  who  tread  the  same  circle  of  life  and 
death,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  established  order  of  the 
universe. 

But  though  the  grave  teitoinates  the  business  of  Kfe, 
it  does  not  terminate  the  inquiries  of  the  Uving.  Whe- 
ther the  whole  of  existence  is  comprised  within  the  pre- 
sent hfe,  or  whether  it  be  merely  a  passage  into  an  un- 
seen state,  is  a  question  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
ot  men  m  every  age ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  (were  it 
ever  so  proper)  to  detail,  within  the  limits  of  this  ad- 
dress, the  vanous  reasonings  and  conjectures  to  which  it 

*  This  first  appeared  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  Mr  Crabb'a 
posthumous  Sermons,  published  in  1795.-Ed. 
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has  giren  occasion.     When  we  contemplate  death  tmdei 
Its  sensible  appearances,— the  destruction  of  the  exter- 
nal organs,  and  the  corruption  of  the  whole  mass,— we 
are  tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  extinction  of  being,  and 
to  suppose  its  effects  upon  the  human  race  are  the  same 
as  upon  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures.     Whatever  has 
been  the  object  of  the  senses,  in  both,  is  reduced  to 
putrefaction  and  dust.     But  when,  again,  we  recollect, 
in  how  many  important  respects  we  are  distinguished 
above  the  brutes,  we  cannot  help  indulging  higher  ex- 
pectations, and  looking  for  a  nobler  destiny.     Our  su- 
perior comprehension  of  mind  qualifies  us  for  a  longer 
duration  of  being.    While  the  brute  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing little  more  than  the  present  moment,  the  remem- 
brance of  what  is  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  what  is 
to  come,  enable  us  to  multiply  our  resources,  and  to  dif- 
ftise  our  existence,  if  I  may  so  speak,  over  a  larger  sur- 
face.    To  compare  one  state  of  being  with  another,  to 
leam  wisdom  from  experience,  and  to  regulate  our  fiiture 
expectations  by  what  has  already  occurred,  are  employ- 
ments congenial  with  the  human  mind.     But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  creature,  possessed  of  such  faculties,  will  be 
capable  of  continually  making  new  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. ^ 

Aniong  all  the  tribes  of  creatures  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  man  is  the  only  one  that  appears  to  have 
any  dread  of  annihilation,  or  the  remotest  conception  of 
another  state.     How  shall  we  account  for  the  universal 
prevalence  of  these  sentiments,  in  spite  of  all  the  sensi- 
ble appearances  of  death,  unless  they  are  either  the  ves- 
tige of  some  early  revelation,  or  the  incorrupted  dictate 
ot  nature  ?     How  is  it  that  we  are  the  only  beings  that 
extend  their  anxieties  beyond  the  grave ;  that  we  are  so 
reluctant  to  quit  the  present  scene ;  and  that,  when  we 
^e  at  length  compelled  to  depart,  we  grasp  at  the  very 
shadow  of  immortality,  and  console  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  surviving  in  the  regrets  of  our  friends,  and  the 
reputation  of  our  actions  ? 

Though  there  seems  to  be  much  plausibility  in  these 
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topics,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  best  arguments  for  a 
future  state  are  derived  from  the  moral  part  of  our  na- 
ture ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  our  capability  of  good  and 
ill  desert.     For,  since  it  is  plain  that  God  has  made  us 
moral  agents,  and  placed  us  under  a  law,  we  may  be  as- 
sured he  has  not  made  us  so  in  vain,  but  that  he  will 
call  us  to  an  account  for  our  actions ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this 
life,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  another,  suited  to  the  re- 
spective characters  of  men,  and  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity.     If,  after  all,  we  consider  act-ual  opinions  on 
this  head,  we  shall  find  the  ^visest  among  the  heathen 
were  far  from  attaining  any  certainty.     When  they  gave 
scope  to  their  feelings  and  their  hopes,  they  sometimes 
painted  the  elysian  abodes  of  the  virtuous  in  the  wannest 
colouring  of  eloquence ;  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
subsided  into  scepticism ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  idea 
of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  operated  not  so  much  as 
a  fixed  principle,  as  a  vague  presentiment. 

Revelation  can  alone  boast  of  having  "  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light."     The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
places  the  reality  of  a  future  state  at  the  foundation  of 
its  truths.     It  is  there  so  constantly  reverted  to,  so  often 
repeated,  and  so  solemnly  enforced,  that  it  has  never 
been  by  any  class  of  christians  disputed  or  denied.    Nor 
is  the  reality  only  of  a  future  state  revealed  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  present  limitation 
of  our  faculties,  it  aftords  us  the  justest  views  of  its  na- 
ture ;  which  it  makes  to  consist  not  in  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, or  festive  bowers — the  visions  of  a  Mahometan 
Paradise — jbut  in  enjoyments  the  most  suited  to  the  ra- 
tional and  immortal  mind ;  a  union  with  God,  the  know- 
^edge  of  his  perfections,  and  the  eternal  fruition  of  his 
love.  The  information  which  Christianity  imparts  on  these 
subjects  is  not  conveyed  in  dark  and  symbolical  expres- 
sions, or  in  a  chain  of  philosophical  reasoning ;  but  in  a 
manner  the  most  perspicuous  and  popular.     With  what 
majestic  simplicity  does  our  Lord  assure  us  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just ! — "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.    He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
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yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shaU  never  die/'    «  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  which  believeth  on  the  Son  may  have 
everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  hun  up  at  the  last  day  " 
When  many  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him,  being  offended  with  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  his  doctrine,  he  took  occasion  to 
ask  his  twelve  apostles—"  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"    To 
which  Peter,  in  the  name  of  them  all,  made  this  reply— 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?    Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life."    In  this  short  answer  we  behold  the  dis- 
tinguished lustre  of  Christianity.    It  explains  at  once  the 
ground  of  a  rational  attachment  to  it,  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  its  profession  from  the  reproach  of  folly 
however  mysterious  its  doctrines,  however  arduous  its 
duties,  and  however  painful  or  costly  its  sacrifices. 

There  are  two  purposes  connected  with  the  present 
solemnity  to  which  the  doctrine  of  immortahty  ought  to 
be  appUed.     The  first  regards  the  regulation  of  life  •  the 
second,  the  inspiring  us  with  fortitude  in  the  contem- 
plation of  our  own  deaths,  and  those  of  our  relatives  and 
tnends.     If  we  consider  ourselves  as  candidates  for  an 
eternal  state  of  happiness,  it  becomes  us  to  regard  life, 
with  all  Its  vicissitudes,  as  a  probationary  state,  and  to 
look  upon  every  thing,  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
conducive  to  our  eternal  welfare,  as  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose, and  undeserving  our  pursuit.     Heavenly-minded- 
ness  IS,  m  this  view,  as  much  the  dictate  of  reason  as  of 
scnpture.     It  is  nothing  more  than  the  placing  our  af- 
fechons  where  we  expect  our  felicity;  the  wisdom  of 
preterrmg  the  end  to  the  means,— that  which  is  perma- 
nent to  that  which  is  transitory.     Let  the  men  of  the 
world,  who  disbelieve  the  declarations  of  the  gospel  re- 
spectmg  eternal  realities,  lead  a  life,  if  they  please,  of 
dissipation  and  vice  :  but  for  a  professor  of  religion  to 
conhne  his  affections  to  the  earth  is  equally  impious  and 
absiurd.     Distracted  betwixt  his  inordinate  attachment 
to  the  present,  and  his  apprehension  of  a  future  world 
his  rebgion,  if  it  wiU  bear  that  name,  must  be  a  constant 
source  of  disquietude.     He  has  neither  the  cahnness  of 
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insensibility,  nor  the  triumph  of  faith.  His  prevailing 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  present  life  renders  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  set  his  affections  on  a  better  state  ; 
while  the  carnal  and  reluctant  glances  he  is  compelled  to 
take  of  that  state  are  sufficient  to  imbitter  his  enjoyments 
and  disturb  his  repose. 

The  misery  which  persons  of  this  description  suffer 
from  an  inward  conflict,  between  principle  and  practice, 
is  the  chief  reason  that  has  induced  superficial  observers 
to  represent  Christianity  as  a  gloomy,  melancholy  system. 
There  is  no  other  foundation  for  this  charge,  than  that 
its  claims  are  grand  and  extensive  ;  that  it  disdains  a 
compromise  with  the  corrupt  attachments  of  the  heart; 
and  that  they  who  will  not  allow  it  the  dominion  of  their 
affections  mil  find  it  the  troubler  of  their  thoughts. 

Whoever  lives  under  the  habitual  influence  of  those 
tempers  which  qualify  us  for  heaven,  derives  from  his 
view  of  the  eternal  world  the  purest  serenity  and  delight. 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  disappointments  of  human 
life,  secret  consolations  spring  up  in  his  mind,  which 
sometimes  swell  into  rapture,  disarm  the  world  of  its 
terrors,  and  afford  him  a  foretaste  of  unutterable  bliss. 
In  vain  will  ye  look  elsewhere  for  true  magnanimity 
and  moral  grandeur.  It  is  religion  alone  which  both 
animates  and  softens  the  heart,  cherishes  sensibility,  in- 
stils fortitude,  and  enables  us  to  triumph  without  extra- 
vagance, and  to  suffer  without  dejection. 

If  the  scripture  doctrine  of  immortality  is  entitled  to  so 
much  weight  in  the  regulation  of  life,  its  influence  is 
not  less  sovereign  in  dispelling  the  terrors  of  death,  and 
consoling  us  under  the  loss  of  our  dearest  friends  and 
relatives.  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sor- 
row not  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope ;  for,  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 
"  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump 
of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then 
we  which  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  to- 
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gether  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air;  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  Where- 
fore comfort  one  another  with  these  words."  And 
who  c^  fail  being  penetrated  with  the  divine  consolation 
they  afford  ?  If  ever  Christianity  appears  in  its  power 
It  IS  when  it  erects  its  trophies  on  the  tomb;  when  it 
takes  up  its  votaries  where  the  world  leaves  them,  and 
falls  the  breast  with  immortal  hopes  in  dying  moments. 

Nor  are  the  words  I  have  quoted  adapted  to  support 
the  mmd  of  a  christian  in  the  view  of  his  onm  dissolu- 
tion only;  they  administer  the  firmest  support  amidst 
the  breaches  which  death  is  continually  making  in  the 
church  of  Christ.     A  degree  of  sorrow,  on  such  occa- 
sions, nature  compels  us  to  feel,  and  religion  does  not 
condemn.     At  the  decease  of  Lazarus,  while  his  sisters 
^jre  lamenting  his  loss,  "  Jesus  wept."     But  the  sorrow 
which  a  christian  feels  in  such  situations  is  mingled  with 
hope.     By  the   light  of  faith,  he  traces  his  deceased 
tnends  into  an  eternal  worid.     Instead  of  considering 
them  as  lost  or  extinct,   he  beholds  them    still   under 
the  eye  of  Divine  Providence.     The  period  of  their  trial 
is  closed;  they  have  entered  into  rest,  where,  sheltered 
from  the  storms  of  hfe  and  the  dangers  of  temptation, 
their  happiness  is  for  ever  fixed  and  unalterable.     Their 
separation  is  neither  final  nor  complete.     The  pious  liv- 
ing and  the  pious  dead  are  still  one  family,  under  one 
head  ;  and  when  he  "  who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  they 
shaU  appear  with  him  in  glory."     The  friendships  which 
have  had  virtue  and  religion  for  their  basis  will  survive 
all  human  ties,  outlive  the  habitable  globe,  and  form  in  all 
probability,  a  principal  part  of  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed. 

It  is  not  unusual,  I  am  aware,  on  occasions  like  these, 
to  pass  high  encomiums  on  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  the  less  requisite,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  character  of  Mr.  Crabb  was  too 
well  established,  and  held  in  too  high  esteem,  to  have 
^y  thing  to  hope  from  praise,  or  to  fear  from  censure. 
His  mild  and  gentle  spuit  rendered  it  nearly  impossible 
for  him  to  have  any  enemies.     The  innocence  and  sanc- 
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tity  of  his  behaviour,  the  sensibility  of  his  heart,  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  life,  and 
the  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  its  rebukes  and 
sufferings,  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  You  of  this  church 
and  congregation  have  lost  a  friend,  an  instructor,  a 
pastor ;  one  who  was  anxious,  on  every  occasion,  to  pro- 
mote your  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare ;  who  knew  how 
to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep."  You,  my  friends,  will  long  remember,  I 
trust,  the  affectionate  exhortations  he  addressed  to  you, 
and  make  it  appear,  on  the  day  of  solemn  account,  that 
he  "  has  not  laboured  in  vain,  nor  spent  his  strength  for 
nought.**  His  relation  to  you,  as  your  pastor,  has  ceased; 
but  its  effects  and  consequences  will  never  cease ;  they 
will  reach  into  eternity,  and  "  become  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death."  If  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  character  appeared  so  weighty  in  the  eyes 
of  an  apostle  that  he  was  ready  to  sink  under  it,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  you 
will  recollect  it  was  its  connexion  with  the  eternal  inter- 
ests of  his  hearers  which  rendered  his  situation  so 
arduous,  and  his  responsibility  so  awful. 

You  have  now  before  you  one  more  example  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life.  Your  deceased  friend  and  pastor, 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  His  sun  instead 
of  performing  the  usual  circuit,  set  in  its  meridian.  He, 
no  doubt,  often  endeavoured,  during  his  continuance 
among  you,  to  convince  you  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  all  its  enjoyments  to  render 
you  happy;  but  Providence  determined  he  should  do 
more ;  that  he  should  instruct  you  from  the  tomb,  on 
these  topics,  and  bring  them  home  to  your  senses. 

Another  year  is  passed  away,  and  you  have  entered 
upon  a  new  portion  of  time.*  The  division  of  time  in- 
to distinct  periods,  besides  its  utility  in  business  and 
in  science,  is  favourable  to  moral  reflection.  On  the  en- 
trance upon  a  new  year,  a  contemplative  mind  will  be 

♦  This  Oration  was  deli  eredonNew  Yt-ar's  Day. 
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natiirally  employed  in  estimating  its  acquisitions,  com- 
paruig  Its  improvements,  retracing  past  occurrences,  and 
revoli^g  future  prospects.  The  giddy  and  thoughtless 
feel  their  attention  for  a  moment  fixed,  and  suspecting 
all  is  not  right,  form  some  indistinct  resolution  of  repent- 
ance and  amendment,  which  they  are  determined  to 
execute  as  soon  as  some  present  scheme  shall  be  finished, 
some  preyailing  passion  gratified,  or  some  expected 
change  m  their  situation  shall  take  place.  The  present 
moment  seems  always  attended  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culties ;  but  they  stiU  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
some  more  auspicious  period,  when  their  minds  will  be 
disengaged,  their  passions  composed,  and  religion  assert 
Its  power.  Thus,  year  rolls  on  after  year,  the  self- 
delusion  is  repeated,  and,  while  they  are  planning  new 
schemes  of  life,  they  sink  into  the  grave. 

If  a  hardened  contempt  of  religion  has  slain  its 
thousands,  a  feeble  and  irresolute  spirit  has  slain  its  ten 
thousands.  Are  there  none  in  tliis  assembly,  who  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, and  are  yet  unwilling  to  pay  an  immediate 
attention  to  it,  flattering  themselves  they  shall  have  ample 
opportunities  of  satisfying  all  its  demands  ? 

Vain,  presumptuous  man!  hast  thou   penetrated  the 
councils  of  the  Almighty,  or  been  permitted  to  read  thy 
destiny,    that,    whilst   thou    beholdest   the    ravages   of 
death  all  around  thee,— the  multitudes  which  fall  at  thy 
right  hand  and  at    thy  left,  the   young   and    the    old, 
the  feeble  and  the  strong,  hurried  into  eternity,— thou 
shouldst   supnose   thyself  alone   firm    and   immovable 
amidst  this  flux    and  succession  of  being!     Wouldst 
thou  wish  to  surmount  the  fear  of  death  ?     Acquaint 
thyself  with  him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; 
with  that  Saviour,  who  is  its  author,  its  revealer,  and  its 
pattern.     "Take  his  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  him." 
Attend  to  his    instructions,  and  yield   yourself  up   to 
his  guidance.     You  will  then  be  able  to  converse  fami- 
liarly with    death.      You   will   feel    no   terror   in  the 
prospect    of  future    judgement,  bat  will  wait  for  its 
approach,  and  be  able  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  God  at 
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his  coming.  "  Finally,  let  us  who  are  of  the  light  and 
of  the  day  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith 
and  love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation." 
Instead  of  murmuring  at  such  afflictive  dispensations  as 
separate  us  from  those  we  esteem  and  love,  let  us  employ 
them  as  inducements  to  set  our  afflictions  on  a  better 
world,  where  we  shall  shortly  join  them  ;  remembering, 
that  whatever  ties  of  afflsction  are  broken  by  death, 
are  taken  from  the  enjoyments  of  time  to  enrich  the 
prospect  of  eternity. 


SKETCH 

OP  THB 

CHARACTER  OF  MRS.  M.  CARRYER. 
[Written  in  181*2."J 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  laboured  eulo- 
gium  on  our  departed  sister,    but  justice  compels  me 
briefly  to  notice  some    of  the    distinguishing   traits  of 
her  character.     I  regret  that,  partly  owing  to  the  na- 
tural reserve  of  the  deceased,  and  partly  owing  to  my 
own  unsocial  humour,  my  acquaintance  with  her  was 
so  limited.     I  knew  enough  of  her,  howerer,  to  con- 
vince me  that  she  was  a  person  of  no  ordinary  worth  ; 
and,    from  the  testimony  of  all   who    were    favoured 
with  her  intimacy,  I  am  fiilly  persuaded  her  piety  was 
of  the   most    solid  kind,  not  evaporating  in  talk,  nor 
obtruding  itself  in  an  ostentatious  profession,  but  ope- 
rating in  a  constant  and  exemplary  discharge  of  every 
private    and   social  duty.      She  was  a  pattern  of  dili- 
gence,   as  well   in   her  attention  to  domestic  engage- 
ments,   as  in   the    constancy  with  which  she   applied 
herself  to  the  means  of  grace,  in  the  closet  and  in  the 
sanctuary.     As  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  member  of  a 
christian  church,  her  behaviour  was  such,  that  it  is  im- 
possible   to    say  which    character   she   adorned   most. 
Averse  from  every  kind  of  display,  her  religion  was  of 
a  retired  nature ;  "planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,**  and 
fed  by  a  secret  spring,    "its  leaf  never  withered,  and 
It  brought  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season.**    Her  faith  was 
such  as  purified  the  heart,  and  manifested  itself  in  a 
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series  of  wise  and  holy  actions.  Her  hope  was  an 
"anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  stedfast,  entering  into 
that  within  the  veil."  In  the  former  part  of  her  ex- 
perience, she  was  sometimes  considerably  agitated  by 
doubts  and  fears  ;  but,  during  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
lady which  terminated  her  dissolution,  her  painful  ap- 
prehensions gradually  subsided,  and,  although  she  sowed 
in  tears,  she  reaped  in  joy.  Her  dying  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  religion,  and  to  the  power  and  ^-ace 
of  the  Redeemer,  was  most  affecting ;  and  will,  it  is 
humbly  hoped,  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  survivors. 
She  often  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Providence  for 
directing  her  choice  to  a  companion  in  life,  from  whose 
example,  and  from  whose  prayers,  she  derived  impor- 
tant assistance  in  her  walk  with  God;  so  that  the 
change  of  situation,  which  to  many  females  becomes 
a  temptation  and  a  snare,  became  to  her  a  great  means 
of  spiritual  improvement.  The  virtues  which  adorn  a 
single  state,  she  exhibited,  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
with  increasing  lustre,  in  her  conjugal  capacity.  The 
essential  benefit  she  derived  from  her  obedience  to  the 
scriptural  injunction  to  "  marry  in  the  Lord,**  conveys 
an  impressive  admonition  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Let  such  as  attach  any  importance  to  the  cultivation  of 
piety,  and  whose  first  solicitude  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
eternity,  avoid  taking  to  their  bosoms  a  domestic  enemy, 
with  whom  it  will  be  requisite  to  live  in  a  state  either 
of  perpetual  counteraction,  or  of  sinful  compliance  ;  and 
from  whom,  without  the  interposition  of  divine  grace, 
they  must  anticipate  an  eternal  separation.  Our  dear 
departed  sister  made  a  wise  choice,  and  determined  to 
select,  as  a  companion  for  life,  one  with  whom  she  could 
indulge  a  confident  hope  of  sharing  a  blessed  eternity. 

Her  rapid  advancement  in  every  christian  grace  was 
manifest  to  every  one  except  to  herself :  for  she  often 
expressed  the  deep  sense  she  entertained  of  her  manifest 
imperfections,  while  others  beheld  nothing  in  her  but 
what  was  "  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.**  As  she 
was  clothed  with  humility,  so  she  was  eminently  sober* 
minded,  at  the  utmost  distance  from  indulging  in  the 
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levities,  follies,  and  vain  competitions  of  the  age.  She 
was  chaste,  a  keeper  at  home,  a  lover  of  her  husband,  a 
lover  of  her  children,  and  one  who  guided  her  house 
with  discretion.  Kindness  to  the  indigent  entered 
deeply  into  her  character ;  she  delighted  "  to  do  good  to 
all  men,  especially  to  such  as  are  of  the  household  of 
faith."  She  was  perfectly  superior  to  the  vanity  of  dress ; 
her  attire  was  suited  to  her  station,  neither  mean  nor 
splendid  but  such  as  became  a  woman  professing  godli- 
ness. Her  conviction  of  the  nothingness  of  the  world 
was  profound,  and  she  longed,  would  her  modesty  have 
permitted,  to  admonish  her  young  friends  from  her  dying 
bed,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  its  fascinations  and  its 
snares.  To  her  relations  she  often  exclaimed,  almost 
with  her  dying  breath,  "The  world!  the  world!"  in- 
tending to  warn  them  of  what  she  conceived  to  form  their 
chief  danger. 

On  the  whole,  among  the  numerous  losses  which  this 
church  has  recently  sustained,  I  know  of  none  more 
entitled  to  lasting  lamentation  than  the  present ;  nor  has 
there  been  a  member  removed,  during  the  period  of  my 
mimstry,  whose  life  has  been  more  exemplary,  or  whose 
memory  will  be  more  precious. 


THE  CHARACTER 

OF  THE   LATK 

REV.   THOMAS  ROBINSON, 

VICAR  OP  ST.  MARY'S,  LEICESTER. 

is  eihibited  in  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Leicester 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  April  1813. 


It  is  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  I  rise  to  express 
my  entire  approbation  of  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  resolution  just  read. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  imnatural  to  usher 
our  annual  report  into  the  world,  without  noticing  that 
solemn  and  affecting  dispensation  which  has  deprived 
this  society,  this  town,  and  this  county,  of  its  principal 
ornament.  We  are  weakened  this  day  by  the  falling  of 
a  pious  and  a  great  man  in  Israel.  In  the  formation  of 
this  society  our  incomparable  friend  had  a  principal 
share;  and  through  every  stage  he  gave  it  an  unremitted 
attention,  and  watched  over  its  interests  with  a  parental 
solicitude.  The  idea  of  instituting  an  auxiliary  society 
in  Leicester  was  no  sooner  suggested  to  him,  than  it 
engaged  his  most  cordial  good  wishes:  he  lent  to  its 
support  the  vigour  of  his  masculine  understanding,  the 
energies  of  his  capacious  heart ;  and  to  him  beyond  any 
other  individual,  it  is  indebted  for  the  patronage  and  the 
maturity  it  has  attained.  He  was,  indeed,  the  father  of 
this  institution.— But  of  what  inj^titution  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
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kind  in  this  place  was  lie  not  the  father  ?  We  can  look 
nowhere,  throughout  this  large  and  populous  town, 
without  perceiving  the  vestiges  of  his  unwearied  solici- 
tude for  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  has  inscribed  his  history  in  the  numerous 
charitable  and  religious  foundations  which  owe  their 
existence  or  their  prosperity  to  his  influence.  Our  jails, 
our  hospitals,  our  schools,  our  churches,  are  replete  with 
monuments  of  his  worth,  and  with  the  eflects  of  his 
energetic  benevolence. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  great  Hannibal,  that,  when  an 
infant,  his  father  conducted  him  to  an  altar,  and  made 
him  vow  eternal  hostility  to  the  Roman  republic.  Our 
venerable  friend,  when  he  first  entered  Leicester, 
appears,  with  an  ardour  not  less  intense,  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  its  interests.  From  the  moment  he  entered 
the  place,  he  appears  to  have  relinquished  all  selfish 
pursuits,  all  idea  of  private  gratification,  and  to  have 
formed  that  system  of  conduct  from  which  he  never 
departed,  which  had  the  most  immediate  tendency  to 
meliorate  the  state  of  its  inhabitants.  He  became 
altogether  a  public  character :  he  meditated,  he  wrote, 
he  preached,  he  breathed,  only  for  the  public.  Rarely, 
it  ever,  was  there  a  mind  more  perfectly  purified  from 
every  tincture  of  selfishness  or  vanity.  He  made  the 
most  extensive  sacrifices  of  his  time  and  of  his  repose, 
with  a  spontaneity  and  alacrity  which  implied  an  almost 
total  oblivion  of  his  existence  as  an  individual.  En- 
dowed with  a  capacity  for  high  attainments  in  science, 
and  distinguished  at  the  university  by  the  honours  as- 
signed to  superior  merit,  he  generously  declined  the 
pursuit  of  literary  eminence  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
doing  good.  It  is  but  few  who  are  capable  of  ade- 
quately appreciating  the  magnitude  of  such  a  sacrifice. 
Dr.  Paley  was,  certainly,  one  of  those  few :  and  I  had 
it  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable  friend,  that,  in  addict- 
ing himself  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  he  had,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  chosen  the  better  part ; 
a  choice  which  it  is  evident  Heaven  singularly  sanc- 
tioned and  approved.     In  fixing  his  system  of  life,  he 
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had  unquestionably  a  view  to  a  future  account,  and 
formed  his  determination  on  the  assured  persuasion  of 
his  appearing  before  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ,  where 
the  salvation  of  one  soul  will  cause  a  more  glorious  dis- 
tinction than  the  greatest  literary  attainments  ;  where  all 
greatness  of  a  merely  intellectual  nature  will  disappear, 
and  nothing  endure  the  scrutiny  but  active  and  disinte- 
rested virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  narrow  the  bounds  of  his 
influence,  how  confined  the  ascendency  of  his  character, 
had  he  been  only  the  solitary  student,  instead  of  being 
the  zealous  and  exemplary  pastor,  and  the  active  citizen! 
On  the  former  supposition,  he  had  inscribed  his  memo- 
rial in  books;  on  the  present,  he  inscribed  it  on 
hearts ;  and  instead  of  his  being  an  object  of  the  admir- 
ation of  the  few,  he  was  the  man  of  the  people. 

In  separate  parts  of  his  character,  it  were  not  impos- 
sible to  find  some  who  equalled,  and  others  who  excelled 
him;  but  in  that  rare  combination  of  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  such  extensive  usefulness,  he  stands  unri- 
valled. As  a  pastor  and  public  instructor,  it  may  be 
possible  to  meet  with  some  who  have  attained  the  same 
eminence ;  as  a  public  man,  he  may  have  been  equalled ; 
but  where  shall  we  look  in  modern  times  for  such  an 
example  of  the  union  of  the  highest  endowments  as  a 
pastor,  and  preacher,  with  the  qualifications  adapted 
to  the  functions  of  civil  life  ?  It  is  this  rare  union  which 
appears  to  me  to  give  the  character  of  our  venerable 
friend  its  decided  preeminence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  talents  of  Mr.  Robinson 
as  a  public  instructor ;  you  have  most,  if  not  all  of  you, 
witnessed  his  pulpit  exertions,  on  that  spot  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  retain  a  listening  throng  hanging  upon 
his  lips,  awed,  penetrated,  delighted,  and  instructed,  by 
his  manly,  and  unafiected  eloquence.  Who  ever  heard 
him,  without  feeling  a  persuasion  that  it  was  the  man  of 
God  who  addressed  him  ;  or  without  being  struck  with 
the  perspicuity  of  his  statements,  the  solidity  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  rich  unction  of  his  spirit  ?  It  was  the 
harp  of  David,  which,  struck  by  his  powerful  hands, 
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lent  forth  more  than  mortal  sounds,  and  produced  an 
impression  far  more  deep  and  permanent  than  the 
thunder  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  coruscations 
of  Cicero. 

The  hearers  of  Mr.  Robinson  were  too  much  occupied 
by  the  subjects  he  presented  to  their  attention  to  waste 
a  thought  on  the  speaker;  this  occupied  a  second  place 
in  the  order  of  their  reflections  :  but  when  it  did  occur,  it 
assumed  the  character,  not  of  superficial  admiration,  but 
of  profound  attachment.  Their  feelings  towards  him 
were  not  those  of  persons  gratified,  but  benefited ;  and 
they  listened  to  his  instructions  not  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, but  as  a  spring  of  living  water.  There  never  was 
a  settled  pastor,  probably,  who  had  formed  a  juster  con- 
ception of  the  true  end  of  preaching,  who  pursued  it 
more  steadily,  or  attained  it  to  a  greater  extent.  He 
preached  immortal  truth  with  a  most  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity, perspicuity,  and  energy,  in  a  style  adapted  to  all 
capacities,  equally  removed  from  vulgarity  and  from 
affected  refinement :  and  the  tribute  paid  to  his  exertionsr 
consisted  not  in  loud  applauses :  it  was  of  a  higher 
order ;  it  consisted  of  penitential  sighs,  holy  resolutions, 
of  a  determination  of  the  whole  soul  for  God,  and  such 
impressions  on  the  spirits  of  men  as  will  form  the  line  of 
separation  betwixt  Uie  happy  and  the  miserable  to  all 
eternity. 

In  a  word,  by  "the  manifestation  of  the  truth  he 
commended  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God;"  and  the  success  which  followed  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  efibrts.  Through 
the  protracted  period  of  his  labours,  many  thousands 
who  have  finished  their  course  with  joy,  derived  from 
hia  ministry,  there  ia  reason  to.  believe,  the  principle  of 
a  new  life. 

His  residence  in  Leicester  foims  an  epoch  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  county.  From  that  time  must 
be  dated,  and  to  his  agency  under  Providence  must  be 
ascribed,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious state  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity;  an  increase  of 
religious  light ;  together  with  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
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taste  and  relish  for  the  pure  word  of  God.    It  is  only 
once  in  an  age  that  an  individual  is  permitted  to  confer 
such  benefits  on  the  place   of  his  residence,  as  this 
ancient  and  respectable  borough  derived  from  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Robinson  ;  and  the  change  which  Baxter  accom- 
plished at  Kidderminster,  he  effected  at  Leicester.     It 
was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  the  city  of 
Rome  composed  of  brick,  and  left  it  marble.  Mr.  Robin- 
son might  say,  without  arrogance,  that  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  effecting  a  far  more  beneficial  and  mo- 
mentous change.     He  came  to  this  place  while  it  was 
sunk  in  vice  and  irreliglon ;  he  left  it  eminently  distin- 
guished by  sobriety  of  manners  and  the  practice  of  warm, 
serious,  and  enlightened  piety.     He  added  not  aqueducts 
and  palaces,  nor  did  he  increase  the  splendour  of  its 
public  edifices ;  but  he  embellished  it  with  undecaying 
ornaments;  he  renovated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
turned  a  large  portion  of  them  "  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God."     He  embellished 
it  with  living  stones,  and  replenished  it  with  numerous 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    He  extended  its  intercourse 
with  heaven,  and  prepared  a  numerous  class  of  its  in- 
habitants for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss.     Of  the 
number  of  those  who  will  devoutly  acknowledge  him  as 
their  spiritual  father  at  the  day  of  final  audit,  that  day 
only  can  determine.     Nor  was  his  usefulness  confined  to 
the  permanent  inhabitants  of  this  place ;  it  was  extended 
to  the  asylum  of  the  sick,  and  to  the  cell  of  the  crimi- 
nal :  the  former  found  in  him  a  physician  to  the  soul, 
and  returned  to  then:  homes  not  only  with  recruited 
health,  but  with  renovated  minds ;  and  the  latter  were, 
in  many  instances,  by  penitence,  and  prayer,  prepared 
for  their  awful  destiny.     Of  him  it  may  be  said,  to  an 
extent  seldom  equalled  by  a  mere  mortal,  "  He  went 
about  doing  good."     "  When  the  eye  saw  him,  it  ^ve 
witness  of  him ;  when  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed  him ; 
for  he  helped  the  poor  and  the  fatherless,  and  delivered 
them  that  were  ready  to  perish."     In  addition  to  his  nu- 
merous avocations,  he  undertook  the  weekly  instruction 
of  an  excellent  and  extensive  school,  which  was  formed 
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in  his  own  parish,  under  his  auspices,  to  which  he  im- 
parted the  elements  of  religious  knowledge  with  a  ten- 
derness and  assiduity  which  will  neyer  be  forgotten. 

There  was  scarcely  a  charitable  institution  set  on 
foot,  or  a  scheme  of  benevolence  deyised,  of  which  he 
did  not  form  the  principal  spring.  He  was  truly  the 
centre  about  which  every  thing  of  public  utility  revolved ; 
while  his  wisdom  guided,  his  spirit  animated,  and  his 
character  impressed  itself  on  all  useful  undertakings. 

Though  he  came  to  this  place  a  stranger,  without  any 
of  the  means  of  acquiring  adventitious  distinction,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  endued  with  such 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  should  gradually  acquire 
distinguished  ascendency.     Obstructions  and  difficulties 
mdeed,  he  encountered  at  the  outset  of  his  career ;  but 
they  gradually  gave  way  to  the  energy  of  his  character, 
and  at  length  formed  a  vantage-ground,  on  which  he 
stood  more  preeminent.    By  slow  degrees,  by  a  continual 
series   of  virtuous  exertions,  and  a  patient  and  unre- 
mitted perseverance  in  well-doing,  he  acquired  a  degree 
of  influence  over  all  classes  of  society,  which  has  been 
the  lot  of  few  individuals.     Whatever  was  the  subject 
of  dispute,  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Robinson  s  services  was 
never  called  in  question ;   and  however  discordant  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  public  on  other  topics 
thej  perfectly  coalesced  in  the  homage  due  to  his  worth! 
To  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  so  generally  held 
may  be  ascribed  the  principal  part  of  that  freedom  from 
party  animosities,  of  that  concord  and  harmony,  which 
have  for  a  long  period  so  happily  distinguished  this  town. 
The  deference  due  to  his  opinion  on  all  occasions  of  dif- 
ficulty  the  unbought  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection 
claimed  by  his  worth,  we  delighted  to  pay.     We  felt 
gratified  on  finding  such  a  rock  on  which  we  could  re- 
pose our  confidence,  such  a  great  example  of  what  is 
most  dignified  in  human  nature,  on  which  we  could  fix 
our  eyes.     By  a  reflex  act,  the  virtuous  part  of  the  com- 
mumty  felt  better  pleased  with  themselves,  in  proportion 
as  they  became  susceptible  of   love  and    admiration 
towards  an  object  so  fitted,  on  every  principle  of  rea- 
son and  religion,  to  command  them. 
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Though  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Robinson  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it 
is  comparatively  but  of  late  that  I  had  an  opportimity  of 
contemplating  him  more  neariy.  While  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  admired  him  as  one  of  the  remote  luminarie 
which  adorn  the  hemisphere :  I  certainly  perceived  him 
to  be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
stationed  upon  the  spot,  than  I  became  sensible  of  the 
lustre  of  his  beams,  felt  the  force  of  his  attraction,  and 
recognized  in  him  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  system.  His 
merit  was  not  of  that  kind  which  attracts  most  admira- 
tion at  a  distance.  It  was  so  genuine  and  solid,  that  it 
frew  in  estimation  the  more  closely  it  was  inspected, 
t  is  possible  some  men  may  have  extended  theu:  influ- 
ence to  a  wider  circle,  and  moved  in  a  more  extended 
sphere.  But  where  influence  is  diffused  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  it  becomes  attenuated  in  proportion  to  its 
diffusion  ;  it  operates  with  an  energy  less  intense.  Mr. 
Robinson  completely  filled  as  large  a  sphere  of  personal 
agency  as  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  an  individual.  He  left 
no  part  of  it  unoccupied,  no  insterstices  unsupplied,  and 
spread  himself  through  it  with  an  energy  in  which  there 
was  nothing  irregular,  nothing  defective,  nothing  redun- 
dant. 

Our  deceased  friend  was  eminently  distinguished  by  a 
steady  uniformity  of  conduct.  While  he  appeared  to 
multiply  himself  by  the  extent  and  diversity  of  his  ex- 
ertions, the  principles  upon  which  they  were  conducted, 
the  objects  they  were  destined  to  promote,  were  invaria- 
bly the  same.  He  was  not  active  at  intervals,  and  at 
other  times  torpid  and  inert ;  he  did  not  appear  the  pub- 
lic man  at  one  time,  and  at  another  absorbed  in  selfish 
pursuits :  his  efforts  to  do  good  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son were  constant,  and  his  course  knew  no  other  variety 
than  that  of  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  His  goodness,  founded  on 
principle  and  corroborated  by  habit,  operated  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  law  of  nature,  the  beneficial  results  of 
which  can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated  till  they  are 
suspended.    They  who  contemplated  Mr.  Robinson  ^t 
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the  distance  of  forty  years,  riewed  him  with  the  same 
emotions  which  he  excited  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
moderated,  however,  and  chastised,  by  the  apprehension 
that  it  was  possible  some  unexpected  temptation  might 
occur  to  divert  him  from  his  career.  We  have  seen  it 
completed,  we  have  witnessed  his  perseverance  and  his 
conquest,  and  have  seen  his  virtues  and  his  fame  placed 
under  the  safeguard  and  seal  of  death  and  immortality. 

Though  he  had  reached  that  period  of  life  which  con- 
stitutes old  age,  it  was  a  cruda  viridisque  senectus.  His 
age  had  impaired  little  or  nothing  of  his  vigour;  its 
chief  effect  was  that  of  imparting  additional  dignity  to 
his  countenance  and  weight  to  his  character.  He  fell 
like  a  noble  tree,  after  two  or  three  strokes,  with  all  his 
sap  and  verdure,  with  extended  boughs  and  rich  foliage, 
while  thousands  were  reposing  under  his  shadow  and 
partaking  of  his  fruits.  Seldom  has  death  gained  a 
richer  spoil  than  in  the  extinction  of  the  earthly  existence 
of  this  admirable  man. 

Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  the  eminent  benefits 
accruing  to  mankind  from  the  services  of  our  departed 
friend,  let  me  request  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  while  I  endeavour  to  portray  more  distinctly  the 
leading  features  of  his  character.  The  predominant  pro- 
perty of  his  mind,  intellectually  considered,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  strong  and  masculine  understanding,  copious 
in  its  resources,  versatile  in  its  operations,  and  eminently 
prompt  in  its  decisions.  He  saw  with  a  rapid  glance  the 
different  bearings  of  a  subject,  and  the  proper  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  most  intricate  concerns.  He  pos- 
sessed good  sense  in  an  exquisite  degree,  rarely,  if  ever, 
misled  by  the  illusions  of  imagination,  either  in  himself 
or  others.  To  this  was  united  a  warmth  and  vivacity  of 
temperament,  which  made  business  his  delight,  action 
his  element ;  accompanied  with  a  resolution  in  his  pur- 
suits, not  to  be  relaxed  by  fatigue,  nor  damped  by  dis- 
couragements, nor  retarded  by  difficulties.  To  resolve 
and  to  execute,  or  at  least  to  make  a  vio^orous  attempt, 
were  with  him  the  same  thing.  He  joined  in  an  eminent 
degree  the /ortiter  in  re  with  the  suaviUr  in  modo  ;  none 


more  inflexible  in  his  purposes,  none  more  conciliating 
in  his  manners.  Without  losing  a  particle  of  his  dignity, 
without  meanness,  artifice,  or  flattery,  he  knew  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  all  sorts  of  society,  and  was  equally 
acceptable  in  the  character  of  the  saint,  the  sage,  and  the 
cheerful  engaging  companion.  By  his  amenity  of  man- 
ners and  benignity  of  mind,  he  smoothed  the  asperity  of 
contradiction,  and  left  to  the  machine  of  public  business 
the  least  possible  friction. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  he  laid  the 
foimdation  of  public  confidence  in  his  integrity,  which 
was  such  that  it  was  not  only  never  sacrificed,  but,  as  fer 
as  my  information  extends,  never  suspected.     They  who 
might  differ  from  him  the  most  on  some  subjects,  of  a 
religious  or  political  nature,  never  called  in  question  the 
honesty  of  his  intentions.   To  this  he  joined,  as  a  neces- 
sary instrument  of  success  in  active  life,  an  uncommon 
share  of  prudence:  by  which  I  mean  not  that  tinaid 
policy  which  creeps  along  the  shore,  without  venturing 
to   commit  itself  to  the  ocean;   which  shuns  danger, 
without  aspiring  to  conquest ;  his  prudence  was  of  a 
more  generous  and  enlarged  sort,— the  result  not  so  much 
of  calculation  at  the  moment,  as  of  well-regulated  pas- 
sions and  established  principles.     He  loved  mankind  too 
well  to  betray  or  spedc  evil  of  any.     Vanity  never  made 
him  loquacious,  nor  pride  capricious.     Having  purified 
his  mind,  under  the  influence  of  religion,  from  vanity, 
pride,  and  resentment,  the  chief  temptations  to  impru- 
dence were  precluded.     His  ardent  mind  left  him  no 
leisure  for  trifling,  nor  the  great  object  he  so  steadily 
pursued  the  least  disposition  to  mingle  with  the  details  of 
scandal,  or  the  privacies  of  domestic  life. 

The  foundation  of  all  these  virtues  was  laid  in  christian 
piety.  It  was  this  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  directed  and  regulated  his  pursuits.  His 
piety  was  warm,  manly,  enlightened ;  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  moroseness  of  bigotry,  the  weakness  of 
superstition,  and  the  intemperate  sallies  of  enthusiasm. 
His  character  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  a  humble  and  diligent  stn- 
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m?J^Z  T.^*''^"'^^'^,^"  P^^'Pksand  formed  big 
W,fT:  ^''^"".""th  tim  was  not  an  occasional  feel- 
^^.,1  ?  ^  '""^  element;  not  a  sudden  or  transient 
impulse,  but  a  permanent  principle,  a  second  nature, 
producmg  punty  of  intention,  elevation  of  mind,  and  ^ 
unmteiTupted  senes  of  useful  exertions.    Had  he  been 

^^TaIv  k/*?  *^'^  ^"oraary.  te  would  undoubtedly 
have  debghted  us  by  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  ex- 

»n„fr'*'  "^  T.^"''*^  *"'"^-  P'0"denee  has  adopted 
TlZ  "J*^"  °f  "'l''>'^'i.°'> ;  and  now  invites  us  to  learn 
from  his  life,  and  from  his  death,  the  lessons  we  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  hear  from  his  lips.  He,  being  dead, 
vet  speaketh  ,-_he  speaks  in  his  writings,  he  spea£  from 

tl  ^*^  ^^  P°J?''  *°  *•■*'  ^"lu-n^  which  it  is  the  ob- 
i^^.».  ""^,^/n>,%  .to  circulate,  as  the  source  of  all  his 
virtues  and  of  all  his  greatness.  After  exhibiting,  for 
our  nmtation,  the  Uves  of  the  holy  men  recordfd  L 
scripture,— men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,— it 
has  pleased  God  to  present  to  our  attention  his  own. 

Swt      Th*      T'  f  ^^l''  ?"'^  ^*P'«*«  "i*  *«  ^»e 
STt;ii    -^  '■*n*^f  °^  '  Scnpture  Characters"  will  be 

ri^r^W  [..""f ''H*"  ""^y  ^^^"  «^a™P'^'  by  the  reflec 
hon  that  there  are  few  of  their  excellencies  which  their 
Biographer  did  not  attain ;  that  they  were  shown  in  his 
Me  with  no  less  advantage  than  in  his  writings:  and 
,wl*^*   IT'  P^P"!"' "oA.  he  did  nothing  more  than 
by  t^racte."  '"  "'''  ""^  ""  "^'"^'^  "^"''^S 
The  loss  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  sustained  by 
the  extmction  of  such  a  luminary  is  great;  the  loss  to 
this  populous  town  and  neighbourhood  irreparable.  Ages 
may  revolve  ere  a  similar  calamity  occurs!    The  shlp- 
MU  "  '°™  fr<"n  ^^  flock ;  the  spiritual  father  from  iS 
t^^ri,  *^1  "^^^  eonnsellor,  the  patron  of  the  poor 
^d  the  destitute,  and  the  great  example  of  the  power  ot 
noigion  whose  very  countenance  could  not  be  beheld 
without  tender  veneration,  is  no  more.     The  name  of 
Kobmson  wiU  long  combine  with  the  mention  of  this 
piace  a  train  of  solemn  emotions,  and  the  stranger  wiU 
mdulge  a  pious  curiosity  in  inspecting  the  spot  where 
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lie  dwelt,  and  the  church  where  he  exercised  his 
ministry. 

We  knew  the  precarious  tenure  hy  which  we  pos- 
sessed him,  in  common  with  all  other  blessings;  we  knew 
he  was  mortal ;  but,  notwithstanding  we  received  re- 
peated warnings  by  a  succession  of  attacks,  few  had  suf- 
ficient fortitude  steadily  to  realize  the  approaching  event. 
When  the  intelligence  was  circulated  through  the  town 
--"  Mr.  Robinson  is  dead ! "  '^  Mr.  Robinson  is  dead ! " 
it  was  a  thunderclap  :  it  produced  a  sensation  of  dismay 
and  astonishment,  as  though  we  scarcely  believed  to  be 
possible  what  we  knew  to  be  certain ;  and  such  an  air  of 
desolation  and  sorrow  was  impressed  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  inhabitants,  that  a  stranger  must  have  per- 
ceived they  had  sustained  no  ordinary  calamity.  It  was 
such  as  no  event  could  have  produced,  but  the  removal 
of  a  saint  and  a  prophet.  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  how 
much  piety  dignifies  a  character,  how  much  sainted 
worth,  in  its  power  over  the  heart,  preponderates  over 
every  other  species  of  eminence,  let  him  turn  to  this 
scene,  and  compare  the  tears  of  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood with  the  unmeaning  decorations  of  funereal  gran- 
deur. None  spoke  of  his  virtues,  none  was  eloqitent  in 
his  praise;  every  heart  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
its  loss. 

I  cannot  close  this  address  without  remarking  that  the 
possession  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Robinson  incurs  a  pro- 
portionable weight  of  responsibility  ;  and  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  it  will  be  inquired  what  improve- 
ment we  have  derived  from  the  exercise  of  such  talents, 
and  the  exhibition  of  such  an  example. 

It  is  incumbent  on  his  hearers  especially  to  reflect, 
that  he  who  watched  for  souls  is  gone  to  give  an  account 
not  only  of  the  principles  on  which  he  conducted,  but  of 
the  reception  tkei/  gave  to  his  embassy,  and,  that  against 
the  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  he  is  compelled  to  be 
"  a  swift  witness  before  God."  His  warning  voice,  his 
pathetic  appeals  and  expostulations,  will  be  heard  no 
more,  but  his  record  is  on  high,  and  the  ministry  he  so 
long  exercised  amongst  us,  will  infallibly  be  a  savour  of 
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hfe  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.    His  life  was  not 

Six  {  ."^Pl°^^^  ^  consumed,  in  the  incessant 
^bour  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance ;  and  awful  wiU 
be  the  doom  of  those  who  persist  m  rejecting  the  over- 

lT«  l.T'^'  l\'  ^^."^  "^  reconciliation:  dispensed 
with  such  admirable  zeal,  ability,  and  address.      ^ 

lo  the  pastoral  cares,  studies,  and  instructions,  of  this 

most  emment  servant  of  God,  death  has  put  afinal  ter- 

mmation;  but  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  ministry,  and 

even  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  such  an  example 

wil  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  our  probation,  and  be 

replete  with  consequences  which  stretch  into  eternity 

l^ermit  me  to  indulge  one  more  reflection  :  the  life^d 

^nZff^vF'f  f  ^/^  ^^^  ^^'^'  ^  demonsti^ 
tion  of  the  futihty  of  the  clamour  which  is  raised  against 

the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith;   as 
though  It  tended  to  relax  the  obligations  to  virtue,  and 
to  annul  the  commands  of  God.     Who  ever  insisted  on 
^  doctrme  more  constantly,  or  urged  its  importance 
more  e^unestly,  than  he  ?  and  where,  amongst  its  oppo- 
nents, shall  we  discover  indications  of  similar  usefuhie^? 
Ihrough  a  penod  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  employed 
himself  m  beating  down  the  arrogance  of  a  self-justifyinff 
^mt,  m  evincing  the  impossibility  of  being  accepted  on 
the  footmg  of  our  own  works,  and  in  directing  men  of 
every  description  to  seek  for  pardon  in  the  blood  of  the 
cross.    If  there  were  any  one  topic  on  which  he  delighted 
to  dwell  more  than  others,  this  was  unquestionably  the 

To  his  manly  and  unsophisticated  understanding  it 
was  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  repentance  must  be 
grafted  on  humility;   and  that  there  was  no  room  to 
apprehend  his  hearers  would  be  tempted  to  contemn  the 
authority,  m   consequence  of   being  abased  before  the 
majesty,  of  God.     He  was  also  perfecdy  convinced  that 
the  blood  of  Christ    sprinkled  by  faith,  was  the  only 
effectual  balm  for  afflicted  consciences.     On  these  prin- 
ciples he  conducted  his  ministry  for  near  half  a  century 
and  we  may  challenge  his  enemies,  (if  there  be  any 
««mainmg,)  to  deny  that  its  fiixits  were  most  salutary 
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If  the  apostolic  doctrine,  which  affirms  that  we  are  jus- 
tified by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  possess  the 
tendency  to  licentiousness  which  its  opponents  ascribe 
to  it,  that  tendency  could  not  have  failed  to  operate  under 
a  course  of  instruction  so  long  continued,  and  of  which 
the  tenet  in  question  formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature. 
*'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them :  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles." 

To  conclude :  the  fittest  improvement  we  can  make  of 
the  melancholy  eveiit  we  are  now  deploring,  wiU  be  a 
serious  attention  to  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul,  addressed 
to  primitive  christians  on  the  loss  of  eminent  pastors : — 
"Remember  them  which  have  had  the  rule  over  you; 
and,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation,  imitate 
their  feitL** 


) 


FRAGMENT. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SUTCI.irr. 
[VVbiiten  in  1814.    Not  pbblUbed  befom.] 


A  SWEET  humility  fonned  a  rery  distinguishine  fea- 
tare  in  h,s  character.  Who  ever  witne^d,  °n  Z 
deceased  brother,  those  airs  of  arrogance,  or  that  fond- 
Bess  for  display,  which  are  frequemly  found  in  pe^ons 
of  very  inferior  talents  and  acquirements  to  those  wS 
he  possessed?  In  truth,  his  aversion  to  ostentation 
might  alone  be  said  to  be  carried  to  eiceT^ee 
It  prevented  him  in  his  public  ministi^,  ?om  IvaXL 
hunself  of  rthose:  ajnple  stores  of  kno4dge  by  S 
he  could  often  have  delighted  and  instructed  his  W«^ 
He  had  far  more  learning  than  the  mere  hearer  of  his 

flloT^''  ^°"'^»'«^«    conjectured;    for  he  seemed 
aiiMst  as  anxious  to  conceal  as  some  are  to  display 

JNor  was  it  m  this  particular  alone  that  his  h^iUtv 
was  apparent.  It  diffused  itself  over  the  wholeTf  iS 
diaiacter  and  deportment,  and  gave  it  a  certain  bea^ 
which  [no]  artifice  could  successfully  imitate.  Hi 
hnmihty  was  not  displayed  in  depreciating  his  p«! 
formances,   nor  m  speaking  of  hii^self  in  degradW 

^V  '  ^PP!"***  "^'^".^  '°  forgetting  himself,^  if 
a  natural  readiness  to  give  others  the  superiority.  1° 
accompanied  him  so  incessantly,  that  he  might  truly 
be  said  to  «  be  clothed  with  humility"  ^  ^ 

As  his  di«.osition  little  inclined  him  to  ecstasy  and 
rapture,  so  his  piety  shone  with  a  mild  and  steSr 
lustre,  perfectly  &ee  fcom  the  iabe  fire  of  Tthi^S 
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and  equally  from  a  lukewarm  formality.  There  were 
few  men  in  whom  it  appeared  more  natural,  or  more 
manifestly  as  a  principle  interwoven  with  the  inmost 
texture  of  his  mind.  His  great  modesty  seldom  per- 
mitted him  to  advert  to  his  own  experience,  either  m 
public  discourse,  or  in  more  private  conversation ;  but 
a  savour  of  experimental  piety  pervaded  his  whole 
character. 

The  mild  and  placid  cheerfulness  which  marked  his 
countenance  and  deportment,  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  habitually  walked  in  the  divine  light ; 
and  the  evidences  of  his  interest  in  the  divine  favour 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  impaired  or  eclipsed.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men  whose  cheerfulness  appeared  to  be 
increased  by  age ;  verifying,  in  this  particular,  the  des- 
cription given  of  "  the  path  of  the  just,  which  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.**  His  life  was  truly  exemplary,  being  filled  up 
with  an  uninterrupted  series  of  useful,  benevolent,  and 
pious  actions,  proceeding  fiom  their  true  principles, 
and  distinguished  by  an  eminent  decorum  of  time  and 
place.  He  was  a  pattern  to  believers,  "in  faith,  in 
purity,  and  in  conversation."  Though  rather  the  oppo- 
site to  loquacious,  he  had  a  high  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  christian  society,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  imparted  or  received  most  pleasure. 
"  The  law  of  kindness  was  on  his  tongue  ;'*  and  so 
attentive  was  he  on  every  occasion  to  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  he  conversed,  that  his  company  was 
both  inofiensive  and  delightful. 

Through  a  long  series  of  years  his  attendance  at  the 
association,  and  at  ministers*  meetings,  was  so  constant 
and  punctual,  that  his  occasional  absence  was  severely 
.  felt ;  and  that  meeting  seemed  essentially  defective, 
which  was  not  graced  with  his  presence.  His  ap- 
pearance amongst  us  was  hailed  as  a  certain  presage  of 
harmony  and  love.  Multitudes  can  witness  the  deep 
and  pungent  regret  experienced  at  the  last  annual  as- 
sociation, at  the  melancholy  tidings  of  that  fatal  illness 
which  prevented  his  attendance. 
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Few  men  took  a  deeper  interest  than  our  deceased 
brother  in  the  general  state  of  the  church,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  abroad.  The  fiiture  glorv  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting it,  were  his  favourite  topics,  and  usurped  a  large 
part  of  his  thoughts  and  his  prayers;  nor  was  he  ever 
more  in  his  element,  than  when  he  was  exerting  his 
powers  in  devising  plans  for  its  extension.  The  bap- 
tist  mission  in  India  is  under  incalculable  obligations 
to  his  sagacity  and  prudence. 


MEMOIR 


OF 


THE  RE 7.   THOMAS  TOLLER. 

[Written  in  1821.] 


'!i 


The  subject  of  the  following  Memoir  was  bom  at 
South  Pethertcm,  a  populous  village  in  Somersetshire, 
A.  D.  1756.  His  parents  were  John  and  Mary  Toller, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Northcote.  His  father  was  an 
attorney  of  eminence,  two  of  whose  sons  were  educated 
for  that  profession.  Of  the  early  years  of  Thomas,  the 
subject  of  the  following  narrative,  I  have  little  mforma- 
tion,  farther  than  tbat  both  his  parents  were  eminently 
pious,  and  that  he  always  considered  himself  mdebted, 
under  God,  for  his  first  religious  impressions,  to  tbe  ten- 
der solicitude  of  his  mother  for  the  promotion  of  his 
eternal  welfare.  AVhether  those  impressions  issued  at 
that  period  in  genuine  conversion  is  not  known :  nor  are 
we  possessed  of  any  authentic  information  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  that  event.  The  extreme 
dif&dence  and  modesty  which  disting-uished  Mr.  Toller, 
probably  prevented  his  relating  to  his  nearest  friends  the 
early  exercises  of  his  mind  on  religious  subjects :  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
we  are  left  to  infer  the  reality  of  the  change  from  its 
effects.  The  light  and  insinuations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit 'so  often  accompany  the  conduct  of  a  strictly 
rehffious  education,  that  some  of  the  most  emment 
Christians  have  acknowledged  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
flfisign  the  precise  era  of  their  conversion ;  but  whether 
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this  was  the  case  with  our  excellent  friend,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
academy  at  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  over  which 
Dr.  Ashworth,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Doddridge,  presided :  his  assistant  in  the  academy 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins,  who  afterwards  occupied  the 
same  station  with  distinguished  ability.  Of  both  hia 
tutors  he  was  wont  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  respect : 
of  Mr,  Robins  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  con- 
sidered him  as  the  wisest  and  the  best  man  he  ever  knew. 
Among  many  other  mental  endowments,  he  was  re- 
markable for  delicacy  of  taste  and  elegance  of  diction ; 
and,  perhaps,  my  reader  will  excuse  my  observing, 
that  the  first  perception  of  these  qualities  which  the 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  to  have  possessed,  arose 
from  hearing  him  preach  at  Northampton  on  a  public 
occasion.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  left  none 
of  those  productions  behind  him,  which  a  correct  and 
beautiful  imagination,  embodied  in  language  of  the 
most  classic  purity,  rendered  so  impressive  and  delightful. 
The  qualities  of  his  heart  corresponded  to  those  of  his 
genius;  and  though,  long  before  his  death,  his  bodily 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  relinquish  a  commanding  sta- 
tion and  retire  into  obscurity,  he  retained  to  the  last 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  former  pupils, 
and  such  an  interest  in  their  affections,  as  nothing  but 
worth  of  the  highest  order  can  command. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Toller  s  admission  into  the  Daventry  academy,  the  hte- 
rary  reputation  of  that  seminary  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  among  the  dissenters ;  but,  partly  owing  to  a  lax- 
ness  in  the  terms  of  admission,  and  partly  to  the  admix- 
ture of  lay  and  divinity  students,  combined  with  the 
mode  in  which  theology  was  taught,  erroneous  principles 
prevailed  much ;  and  the  majority  of  such  as  were  edu- 
cated there  became  more  distinguished  for  their  learning 
than  for  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  or  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine.  The  celebrated  Priestley  speaks  of  the  state 
of  the  academy,  while  he  resided  there,  with  great  com- 
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placency:  nothing,  he  assures  us,  could  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry ;  since,  both  the 
tutors  and  students  were  about  equally  divided  between 
the  orthodox  and  arian  systems.  The  arguments  by 
which  every  possible  modification  of  error  is  attemptec 
to  be  supported,  were  carefully  marshalled  in  hostile 
array  against  the  principles  generally  embraced ;  while 
the  Theological  Professor  prided  himself  on  the  steady 
impartiality  with  which  he  held  the  balance  betwixt  the 
contending  systems,  seldom  or  never  interposing  his  own 
opinion,  and  still  less  betraying  the  slightest  emotion  of 
antipathy  to  error,  or  predilection  to  truth.  Thus  a 
spirit  of  indifference  to  ail  religious  principles  was  gene- 
rated in  the  first  instance,  which  naturally  paved  the 
way  for  the  prompt  reception  of  doctrines  indulgent  to 
the  corruption,  and  flattering  to  the  pride,  of  a  depraved 
and  fallen  nature. 

To  affirm  that  Mr.  Toller  derived  no  injury,  from 
being  exposed  at  so  tender  an  age  to  this  vortex  of  un- 
sanctified  speculation  and  debate,  would  be  affirming  too 
much,  since  it  probably  gave  rise  to  a  c»tain  general 
manner  of  stating  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
which  attached  chiefly  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry ; 
though  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  mind,  even  when  be 
left  the  academy,  was  so  far  imbued  with  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  that  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  as  the  only  basis 
of  human  hope. 

Of  the  conduct  of  his  academical  studies,  nothing 
memorable  is  recorded.  From  a  very  accomplished 
man,  who  I  believe  was  his  fellow-student,  I  have  merely 
heard  that  he  had  no  relish  for  the  mathematics ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  often  recorded  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  men  of  indisputable  intellectual  preeminence. 

After  a  residence  at  Daventry  of  four  years,  he  was 
appointed  to  supply  a  destitute  congregation  at  Kettering, 
where  he  preached  for  the  first  time,  October  1,  1775  ; 
and  his  services  proved  so  acceptable,  that,  affcer  repeated 
visits,  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
with  them,   with   which  he  complied  in  June  cf  tha 
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this  was  the  case  with  our  excellent  friend,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  saj.  ^ 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
academy  at  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  over  which 
T^^*  ^  jj^^^'  *^^®  worthy  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  JJoddndge,  presided  :  his  assistant  in  the  academy 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins,  who  afterwards  occupied  the 
same  station   with   distinguished  abilitv.     Of  both  his 

^fZ^    V7^  ^''"'^  *^  ^P^''^  ^^  ^^'■"^s  *«f  h^g^  respect: 
ot  Mr.  Robins  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  con- 
sidered him  as  the  wisest  and  the  best  man  he  ever  knew. 
Among  many  other   mental    endowments,    he  was   re- 
m^-kable  for  delicacy  of  taste  and  elegance  of  diction; 
and,    perhaps,  my    reader   will   excuse   my   observing, 
that  the  first  perception  of  tliese  qualities  which  the 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  to  have  possessed,  arose 
trom  hearing  him  preach  at  Northampton  on  a  public 
occasion.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  left  none 
ot  those  productions  behind  him,  which   a  correct  and 
beautiful   imagmation,  embodied   in   language    of   the 
most  classic  purity,  rendered  so  impressive  and  delightful. 
1  he  qualities  of  his  heart  corresponded  to  those  of  his 
genius ;  and  though,  long  before  his  death,  his  bodily 
mhrmities  obliged  him  to  relinquish  a  commanding  sta- 
tion and  retire  into  obscurity,  he  retained  to  the  last 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  former  pupils, 
and  such  an  interest  in  their  affections,  as  nothing  but 
worth  of  the  highest  order  can  command. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
loUers  admission  into  the  Daventry  academy,  the  lite- 
rary reputation  of  that  seminary  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  among  the  dissenters ;  but,  partly  owing  to  a  lax- 
ness  in  the  terms  of  admission,  and  partly  to  the  admix- 
ture of  lay  and  divinity  students,  combined  with  the 
mode  m  which  theology  was  taught,  erroneous  principles 
prevailed  much ;  and  tlie  majority  of  such  as  were  edu- 
cated there  became  more  distinguished  for  their  leamin<r 
than  for  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  or  the  purity  of  thei? 
doctrme.  The  celebrated  Priestley  speaks  of  the  state 
ot  the  academy,  while  he  resided  there,  with  great  com- 
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placency:  nothing,  he  assures  us,  could  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry ;  since,  both  the 
tutors  and  students  were  about  equally  divided  between 
the  orthodox  and  arian  systems.  The  arguments  by 
which  every  possible  modification  of  error  is  attemptec 
to  be  supported,  were  carefully  marshalled  in  hostile 
array  against  the  principles  generally  embraced ;  while 
the  Theological  Professor  prided  himself  on  the  steady 
impartiality  with  which  he  held  the  balance  betwixt  the 
contending  systems,  seldom  or  never  interposing  his  own 
opinion,  and  still  less  betraying  the  slightest  emotion  of 
antipathy  to  error,  or  predilection  to  truth.  Thus  a 
spirit  of  indifference  to  all  religious  principles  was  gene- 
rated in  the  first  instance,  which  naturally  paved  the 
way  for  the  prompt  reception  of  doctrines  indulgent  to 
the  corruption,  and  flattering  to  the  pride,  of  a  depraved 
and  fallen  nature. 

To  affirm  that  Mr.  Toller  derived  no  injury,  from 
being  exposed  at  so  tender  an  age  to  this  vortex  of  un- 
sanctified  speculation  and  debate,  would  be  affirming  too 
much,  since  it  probably  gave  rise  to  a  certain  general 
manner  of  stating  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
which  attached  chiefly  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry ; 
though  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  mind,  even  when  he 
left  the  academy,  was  so  far  imbued  with  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  that  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  as  the  only  basis 
of  human  hope. 

Of  the  conduct  of  his  academical  studies,  nothing 
memorable  is  recorded.  From  a  very  accomplished 
man,  who  I  believe  was  his  fellow-student,  I  have  merely 
heard  that  he  had  no  relish  for  the  mathematics ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  often  recorded  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  men  of  indisputable  intellectual  preeminence. 

After  a  residence  at  Daventry  of  four  years,  he  was 
appointed  to  supply  a  destitute  congregation  at  Kettering, 
where  he  preached  for  the  first  time,  October  1,  1775  ; 
and  his  services  proved  so  acceptable,  that,  after  repeated 
visits,  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
with  them,   with   which  he  complied  in  June  cf  thd 
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ensuing  year,  and  was  ordained  pastor,  May  28,  1778. 
On  his   first  coming  to   Kettering,  the  church  was  in 
a  divided  and  unsettled  state.      His  immediate  prede- 
cessor was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  who,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  in  consequence  of  much  dissen- 
sion in  the  church,  resigned  the  pastoral  charge.     Mr. 
Fuller  was  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce,  who  sus- 
tamed  the  pastoral  office  for  a  long  series  of  years  with 
the  highest  reputation  and  success,  and  whose  death  was 
deplored  as  an  ^irreparable  calamity,  leaving  it  very  im- 
probable that  a  successor  could  be  speedily  found,  capa- 
ble of  uniting  the  suffrages  of  a  people  whose  confidence 
and  esteem  he  had  so  long  exclusively  enjoyed.     Such 
IS  the  imperfection  of  the  present  state,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  felicity  is  the 
usual  forerunner  of  a  correspondent  degree  of  privation 
and  distress ;  and  the  removal  of  a  pastor  who  has  long 
been  the  object  of  veneration  generally  places  a  church 
ma  critical  situation,  exposed  to  feuds  and  dissensions, 
cunsmg  out  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  choice.     That  of 
Mr.   Toller,   notwithstanding  his   extreme  youth,    was 
nearly  unanimous.     When  he  first  supplied  the  congre- 
^tion,  nothing  was  more  remote  from  his  expectation 
than    being    invited    to   a   permanent  residence:    his 
highest   ambition  was    to  be   tolerated    as  a   transient 
supply;  and  when,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  they  made 
choice  of   him  as  their  stated  minister,  he  entered  on 
that  office  with  that  heartfelt  conviction  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  unfeigned   distrust  of  his   own  sufficiency, 
which  are  the  surest  omen  of  success.     He  commenced 
his  career  with   fear  and  trembling;    and,   instead  of 
being  elated  by  the  preference  shown  him  by  a  large  and 
respectable   society,   he  was  ready  to   sink   under  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility. 

Few  men  probably  have  been  more  indebted  for  the 
formation  of  their  character  to  the  fervent  piety  of  their 
audience.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that 
})eriod,  that,  had  he  been  connected  with  a  people  of 
aii  opposite  character,  his  subsequent  history  would 
have    exhibited,  in   all    probability,    features  very  dis- 
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similar  from  those  which  eventually  belonged  to  it.     If, 
m  a  lengthened  ministerial  course,  the  people  are  usually 
formed  by  their  pastor,  in  the  first  stage  it  is  the  reverse  ; 
It  IS  the  people  who  form  the  minister.     Mr.  Toller  often 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  that  merciful  providence  which 
united  him  at  so  early  a  period  with  a  people  adapted  to 
invigorate  his  piety,  and  confirm  his  attachment  to  the 
vital,  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.    The  reciprocal 
influence  of  a  minister  and  a  congregation  on  each  other 
IS  so  incessant,  and  so  powerful,  that  I  would  earnestly 
dissuade  an  inexperienced  youth  from  connecting  himself 
with  a  people  whose  doctrine  is  erroneous,  or  whose  piety 
is  doubtful,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  consult  his  ease 
by  choosing  to  yield  to  a  current  he  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist.     To  root  up  error,  and  reclaim  a  people 
Irom  inveterate  habits    of  vice   and   irreligion,  is   un- 
questionably a  splendid  achievement;    but   it  requires 
a  hardihood  of  character  and  decision  of  principle  not 
often  found  in  young  persons. 

Little  variety  must  be  looked  for  in  the  subsequent 
sketch  of  Mr.  Tollers  life.     As  he  travelled  little,  and 
seldom  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  public  business,— as  his 
habits  were  domestic  and  his  disposition  retired ;  years 
glided  away,  without  presenting  an  occurrence  of  suffi- 
cient naagmtude   to  entitle   it  to  a  permanent  record. 
Ihrough  a  long  series  of  years,  he   persevered  in  the 
exemplary  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions,  among  a 
people  who,  m  proportion  as  his  talents  unfolded  them- 
selves, regarded  him  with  increasing  love  and  venerar- 
tion  as  well  on  account  of  his  ministerial  qualiiScations, 
as   his   amiable,    prudent,   and   consistent   deportment 
He  was  the  centre  of  union  to  a  large  and  an  extensive 
circle  of  ministers   and  of  people,  who,  however  they 
might  differ  m  other  particulars,  unanimously  concurred 
in  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  their  esteem  of  his 
virtues.     He  was  surrounded  by  friends  who  vied  with 
each   other  in    demonstrations  of  respect,   and   by  an 
audience  who  looked  forward  to  each  succeeding  sabbath 
as  to  a  mental  feast,  and  who  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
an  attention  which  might  have  tempted  a  stranger  to 
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ensuing  year,  and  was  ordained  pastor,  May  28,  1778. 
On  his   first  coming  to   Kettering,  the  church  was  in 
a  divided  and  unsettled  state.      His  immediate  prede- 
cessor was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  who,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  in  consequence  of  much  dissen- 
sion in  the  church,  resigned  the  pastoral  charge.     Mr. 
Fuller  was  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce,  who  sus- 
tamed  the  pastoral  office  for  a  long  series  of  years  with 
the  highest  reputation  and  success,  and  whose  death  was 
deplored  as  an  in-eparable  calamity,  leaving  it  very  im- 
probable that  a  successor  could  be  speedily  found,  capa- 
ble of  imitingthe  suffi^ges  of  a  people  whose  confidence 
and  esteem  he  had  so  long  exclusively  enjoyed.     Such 
IS  the  imperfection  of  the  present  state,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  felicity  is  the 
usual  forerunner  of  a  correspondent  degree  of  privation 
and  distress ;  and  the  removal  of  a  pastor  who  has  long 
been  the  object  of  veneration  generally  places  a  church 
in  a  critical  situation,  exposed  to  feuds  and  dissensions, 
arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  choice.     That  of 
Mr.   Toller,   notwithsfanding  his   extreme  youth,    was 
nearly  unanimous.     When  he  first  supplied  the  congre- 
^on,  nothing  was  more  remote  fi-om  his  expectation 
than    being    invited    to   a   permanent  residence:    his 
highest   ambition  was    to  be   tolerated   as  a   transient 
supply;  and  when,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  they  made 
cAoice  of   him  as  their  stated  minister,  he  entered  on 
that  office  with  that  heartfelt  conviction  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  unfeigned   distrust  of  his  own  sufficiency, 
which  are  the  surest  omen  of  success.     He  commenced 
his  career  with   fear  and  trembling;    and,   instead  of 
being  elated  by  the  preference  shown  him  by  a  large  and 
respectable  society,   he  was  ready  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility. 

Few  men  probably  have  been  more  indebted  for  the 
formation  of  their  character  to  the  ferve^it  piety  of  their 
audience.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that 
period,  that,  had  he  been  connected  with  a  people  of 
aii  opposite  character,  his  subsequent  history  would 
hare    exhibited,  in   all    probability,    features  very-  dis- 


sunilar  from  those  which  eventually  belonged  to  it.     I^ 
m  a  lengthened  ministerial  course,  the  people  are  usually 
tormed  by  their  pastor,  in  the  first  stage  it  is  the  reverse  ; 
It  IS  the  people  who  form  the  minister.     Mr.  Toller  often 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  that  merciful  providence  which 
united  him  at  so  early  a  period  with  a  people  adapted  to 
invigorate  his  piety,  and  confirm  his  attachment  to  the 
vitol,  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.    The  reciprocal 
influence  of  a  minister  and  a  congregation  on  each  other, 
IS  so  incessant,  and  so  powerful,  that  I  would  earnestly 
dissuade  an  inexperienced  youth  from  connecting  himself 
with  a  people  whose  doctrine  is  erroneous,  or  whose  piety 
is  doubtful,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  consult  his  ease 
by  choosmg  to  yield  to  a  current  he  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist.     To  root  up  error,  and  reclaim  a  people 
from  inveterate  habits    of  vice  and   irreligion,  is  un- 
questionably a  splendid  achievement;    but   it  requires 
a  hardihood  of  character  and  decision  of  principle  not 
often  found  in  young  persons. 

Little  variety  must  be  looked  for  in  the  subsequent 
sketch  of  Mr.  Toller's  life.     As  he  travelled  httle,  and 
seldom  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  public  business,— as  his 
habits  were  domestic  and  his  disposition  retired ;  years 
glided  away,  without  presenting  an  occurrence  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude   to  entitle   it  to  a  permanent  record. 
Ihrough  a  long  series  of  years,  he   persevered  in  the 
exenaplary  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions,  among  a 
people  who,  m  proportion  as  his  talents  unfolded  them- 
selves, regarded  him  with  increasing  love  and  venera.- 
tion^  as  well  on  account  of  his  ministerial  qualifications, 
as   his   amiable,    prudent,   and   consistent   deportment 
He  was  the  centre  of  union  to  a  large  and  an  extensive 
circle  of  ministers   and  of  people,  who,  however  they 
might  differ  in  other  particulars,  unanimously  concurred 
in  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  their  esteem  of  his 
virtues.     He  was  surrounded  by  friends  who  vied  with 
each   other  m    demonstrations  of  respect,   and   by  an 
audience  who  looked  forward  to  each  sucpeeding  sabbath 
as  to  a  mental  feast,  and  who  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
an  attention  which  might  have  tempted  a  stranger  to 
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suppose  they  were  hearing  him  for   the   first   time  or 
the  last.     I^rom  the  commencement  of  his  residence  at 
Kettering,  the  attachment  of  his  people  went  on  still 
mcreasmg,  till  it  arrived   at  a  point  beyond  which  it 
would  have  been  idolatry.     This  extraordinary  attach- 
ment must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  impression  produced 
by  his  public  services,  and  partly  to  the  gentleness  and 
amemty  of  his  private  manners.     It  may  be  possible  to 
fand  other  preachers  equally  impressive,  and  other  men 
equally  amiable ;  but  such  a  combination  of  the  quahties 
calculated  to  give  the  ascendant  to  a  public  speaker, 
with  those  which  inspire  the  tenderness  of  private  friend- 
ship, is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  leisure  ^v^ich  the  retired  and  tranquil  tenour  of 
his  life  secured  he  employed  in  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authors  m  our  language,  which,  by  continually  addimj  to 
his  mental  stores,  imparted  to  his  ministry  an  ampleknd 
endless  variety.     Although  he  almost  invariably  preached 
trom  notes  composed  in  short-hand,  his  immediate  pre- 
parations for  the  pulpit,  there  is  reason  to  beheve,  were 
neither  long  nor  laborious.      His  discourses   were  not 
the  painful  productions  of  a  barren  mind,  straining  itself 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  but,  gathered 
from   a  rich   and   cultivated   soil,  they   were   a   mere 
scanthng  of  the  abundance  which  was  left  behind      He 
considered  every  new  accession  to  the  stock  of  his  ideas, 
every  effort  of  reflection,  as  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit  - 
and  looked  upon  those  who  are  necessitated  to  afford  a 
Dortion  of  periodical  instruction   every  week,  without 
having  accumulated  mental  stores,  as  in  much  the  same 
situation  with  the  Israelites  who  were  doomed  to  pro- 
duce their  tale  of  bricks  without  straw.     Preachers  of 
this  description  may,  indeed,  amass  a  heap  of  glitter- 
mg  and  misplaced  ornaments,  or  -  beat  the  air"  with  the 
flourishes   of   a   tumid,   unmeaning  rhetoric ;    but   the 
deficiency  of  real  matter,  of  solid  information,  cannot 
fail  eventually,  to  consign  them  to  contempt.     Whether 
Mr.   loller  was  ever  a  severe  student,  or  ever  was  en- 
gaged m  a  regular  and  systematic  pursuit  of  the  different 
branches  of  hterature  or  of  science,  I  cannot  ascertain- 
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but  that  he  was  much  devoted  to  reading  is  matter  of 
notoriety.  By  the  incessant  accumulation  of  fresh  ma- 
terials, he  became  "  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and,  *Mike  a  wise 
householder,"  was  enabled  "  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 
things  new  and  old."  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
venerable  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  the  same 
place,  by  giving  scope  to  a  virtuous  emulation,  was 
probably  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties.  From  the 
absence  of  competition,  and  the  abundance  of  leisure 
attending  a  country  retirement,  the  mental  faculties  are 
in  danger  of  slumbering ;  the  rust  of  sloth  too  often 
blunts  their  edge,  and  impairs  their  brightness ;  which 
nothing  could  be  more  fitted  to  counteract,  than  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fuller,  distinguished  for 
constitutional  ardour  and  industry. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  entered  into  the  married  state 
with  Miss  EUzabeth  Gale,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Gale,  who  then  resided  at  Cranford,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kettering.  By  this  lady  he  had  twa 
children ;  John,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  Thomas, 
who  still  survives  him,  and,  under  the  most  pleasing 
auspices,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  pastoral  office. 
During  the  shoft  period  of  this  union,  he  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity ; 
but,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  Mrs. 
Toller  betrayed  symptoms  of  consumption,  and,  after  lan- 
guishing a  considerable  time  under  the  attack  of  that 
incurable  malady,  through  the  whole  of  which  her  ardent 
attachment  to  her  husband,  and  profound  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  were  most  conspicuous,  she  expired  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1796. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  commenced.  I  had  known  him  previ- 
ously, and  occasionally  heard  him;  but  it  was  at  a 
season  when  I  was  not  qualified  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  his  talents.  At  the  time  referred  to,  we  were 
engaged  to  preach  a  double  lecture  at  Thrapstone,  nine 
miles  from  Kettering;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
pleasure  and  surprise  with  which  I  listened  to  an  expos- 
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suppose  they  were  hearing  him  for   the   first   time  or 
the  last.     From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  at 
Kettering,  the  attachment  of  his  people  went  on  still 
mcreasmg,  till  it  arrived   at  a  point  heyond  which  it 
would  have  been  idolatry.     This  extraordinary  attach- 
ment must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  impression  produced 
by  his  public  services,  and  partly  to  the  gentleness  and 
amenity  of  his  pnvate  manners.     It  may  be  possible  to 
tmd  other  preachers  equally  impressive,  and  other  men 
equally  amiable ;  but  such  a  combination  of  the  quahties 
calculated  to  give  the  ascendant  to  a  public  speaker, 
with  those  which  inspire  the  tenderness  of  private  friend- 
snip,  is  ot  rare  occurrence. 

The  leisure  ^^^ich  the  retired  and  tranquil  tenour  of 
his  life  secured,  he  employed  in  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authors  m  our  language,  which,  by  continually  adding  to 
his  mental  stores,  imparted  to  his  ministry  an  ample  and 
endless  variety.     Although  he  almost  invariably  preached 
from  notes  composed  in  short-hand,  his  immediate  pre- 
parations for  the  pulpit,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
neither  long  nor  laborious.      His  discourses   were  not 
the  painful  productions  of  a  baiTen  mind,  strriining  itself 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  but,  gathered 
from   a   rich   and   cultivated    soil,   they   were   a   mere 
scantling  of  the  abundance  Avhich  was  left  behind      He 
considered  every  new  accession  to  the  stock  of  his  ideas 
every  eftort  of  reflection,  as  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit  • 
and  looked  upon  those  who  are  necessitated  to  afford  a 
portion  of  periodical  instruction   every  week,  without 
having  accumulated  mental  stores,  as  in  much  the  same 
situation  with  the  Israelites  who  were  doomed  to  pro- 
duce their  tale  of  bricks  without  straw.     Preachers  of 
this  description  may,  indeed,  amass  a  heap  of  glitter- 
mg  and  misplaced  ornaments,  or  '•  beat  the  air"  with  the 
flourishes   of    a   tumid,   unmeaning  rhetoric ;    but   the 
deficiency  of  real  matter,  of  solid  information,  cannot 
tml  eventually,  to  consign  them  to  contempt.     Whether 
Mr.    loUer  was  ever  a  severe  student,  or  ever  was  en- 
gaged m  a  regular  and  systematic  pursuit  of  the  different 
branches  of  hterature  or  of  science,  I  cannot  ascertain  - 
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but  that  he  was  much  devoted  to  reading  is  matter  of 
notoriety.  By  the  incessant  accumulation  of  fresh  ma- 
terials, he  became  "  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and,  *Mike  a  wise 
householder,"  was  enabled  "  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 
things  new  and  old."  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
venerable  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  the  same 
place,  by  giving  scope  to  a  virtuous  emulation,  was 
probably  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties.  From  the 
absence  of  competition,  and  the  abundance  of  leisure 
attending  a  country  retirement,  the  mental  faculties  are 
in  danger  of  slumbering ;  the  rust  of  sloth  too  often 
blunts  their  edge,  and  impairs  their  brightness ;  which 
nothing  could  be  more  fitted  to  counteract,  than  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fuller,  distinguished  for 
constitutional  ardour  and  industry. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  entered  into  the  married  state 
with  Miss  Ehzabeth  Gale,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Gale,  who  then  resided  at  Cranford,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kettering.  By  this  lady  he  had  two 
children ;  John,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  Thomas, 
who  still  survives  him,  and,  under  the  most  pleasing 
auspices,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  pastoral  office. 
During  the  short  period  of  this  union,  he  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity ; 
but,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  Mrs. 
Toller  betrayed  symptoms  of  consumption,  and,  after  lan- 
guishing a  considerable  time  under  the  attack  of  that 
incurable  malady,  through  the  whole  of  which  her  ardent 
attachment  to  her  husband,  and  profound  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  were  most  conspicuous,  she  expired  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1796. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  my  acquaint- 
ance  with  him  commenced.  I  had  known  him  previ- 
ously, and  occasionally  heard  him;  but  it  was  at  a 
season  when  I  was  not  qualified  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  his  talents.  At  the  time  referred  to,  we  were 
engaged  to  preach  a  double  lecture  at  Thrapstone,  nine 
miles  from  Kettering;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
pleasure  and  surprise  with  which  I  listened  to  an  expos- 
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Itoiy  discourse  from  1  Peter  ii.  1~3.     The  richness,  the 
nnctioii  tlie  simple  majesty,  which  perraded  his  address, 
produced  a  sensation  I  never  felt  before :  it  gave  me  a 
new  -new  of  the  christian  ministry.      But  the  effect 
powerfol  as  it  was,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
\vhich  I  experienced  a  few  days  after,  on  hearing  him  at 
the  half-yearly  association  at  Bedford.     The  text  which 
he  selected  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive  :   his 
discourse  was  founded  on  2  Peter  i.  12-.15  •  "  Yea   I 
think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir 
you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance ;  knowing  that 
shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle;  even  ^  our 
ix)rd  Jesus  Chnst  hath  showed  me,"  &c.     The   effect 
ot  this  discourse  on  the  audience,  was  such  as  I  have 
never  witnessed  before  or  since.      It  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  aided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
speaker,  who  was  judged  to  be  far  advanced  in  a  decline 
and  who  seemed  to   speak   under  a  strong   impression 
of  Its  being  the  last  time  he  should  address  his  brethren 
on  such  an  occ^ion.     The  aspect  of  the  preacher,  pale, 
emaciated,  standmff  apparently  on  the  verge  of  eternity^ 
the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  his  sentiments,  the  se- 
pulchral solemnity  of  a  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  shades,  combined  with  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the 
subject,  perfectly  quelled  the  audience  with  tenderness 
and   terror,    and   produced   such   a   scene   of  audible 
weeping  as  was  perhaps  never  surpassed.      All  other 
emotions  were  absorbed  in  devotional  feeling :  it  seemed 
to  us  as  though  we  were  permitted   for  a  short  space 
to  look  mto  eternity,  and  every  sublunary  object  vanished 
before  "the powers  of  the  world  to  come.*-    Yet  there 
was  no  considerable  exertion,  no  vehemence  displayed  by 
the  speaker,  no  splendid  imagery,  no  magnificent  descrip- 
pon:    It  Mas  the  simple  domination  of  truth,  of  truth 
indeed  of  infinite  moment,  borne  in  upon  the  heart  by 
a  mind  intensely  alive   to   its   reality   and    grandeur. 
Unticism  was  disarmed ;  the  hearer  felt  himself  elevated 
w>   a  region    which  it  could   not  penetrate ;   aU   was 
powerless  submission  to  the  master-spirit  of  the  scene 
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It  will  be  always  considered,  by  those  who  witnessed 
it,  as  affording  as  high  a  specimen  as  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived of  the  power  of  a  preacher  over  his  audience,  the 
habitual,  or  even  frequent  recurrence  of  which,  would 
create  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 

During  this  interview,  he  was  invited  by  the  writer 
of  these  lines  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Cambridge  : 
with  that  invitation    he    shortly    after    complied.     His 
health  had  long  been  much  impaired,  and  serious  appre- 
hensions had  been  entertained,  by  others  as  well  as  by 
himself,    of  his  being  far  advanced  in  a  decline.     By 
his  excursion  to  Cambridge,  however,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  met  with  the  most  flattering  attentions  from 
all  quarters,  his  spirits  were  revived,  his  health  improved, 
and  from  that  time  the  symptons  of  disease  gradually 
subsided.     During  his  visit,  he  afforded  the  people  at 
Cambridge  and  its  vicinity  several  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing him  ;    and  on  no  occasion  was    he  heard    without 
admiration  and  delight :  for,  though  no  single  discourse 
was  equally  impressive  with  that  which  was  delivered  at 
Bedford,  he  sustained,  to  the  full,  the  high  reputation  he 
had  acquired;   nor  will  the  numerous   and  respectable 
congregations  he  addressed  ever  cease  to  consider  this  as 
one  of  the  most  favoured  seasons  of  their  lives.      From 
that  time  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  was  diffused  through 
a  much  wider  circle  than  before ;  he  began  universally 
to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  the    age;    a   character   which  he    maintained  with 
undiminished  lustre  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  continued  a  widower  till  the  year  1803,  when  he 
took  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Wilkinson  of  Northampton,  by  whom 
he  had  five  children,  Richard,  William,  Joseph,  Henry, 
and  George,  all  of  whom,  together  with  their  mother 
survive  him.  To  what  degree  this  union  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  latter  stages  of  his  life,  the  delicacy 
due  to  a  most  amiable  woman,  whose  humility  renders 
her  as  averse  to  receive  praises  as  she  is  careful  to  deserve 
them,  forbids  me  to    say.      Suffice  it  to  observe    that. 
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kory  discourtc  from  1  Peter  ii.  1-3.    The  riclmess,  the 
unction  the  simple  majesty,  which  pervaded  his  address, 
produced  a  sensation  I  nerer  felt  before :  it  gave  me  a 
new  ^ew  of  the  christian  ministiy.      But  the  effect, 
powerful  as  it  was,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  I  experienced  a  few  days  after,  on  hearing  him  at 
«ie  half-yearly  association  at  Bedford.     The  tSt  which 
he  selected  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressiye  :   his 
discourse  was  founded  on  2  Peter  i.  12—15  •  "  Yea  I 
think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernaile,  to  stir 
you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance ;  knowing  that 
shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle;  eren  L  our 
lx)rd  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me,"  &c.     The   effect 
t)t  this  discourse  on  the  audience,  was  such  as  I  have 
neyer  witaessed  before  or  since.      It  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  aided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
sp^er,  who  was  judged  to  be  far  advanced  in  a  decline 
^d  who  seemed  to   speak   under  a  strong   impression 
of  Its  being  the  last  time  he  should  address  his  brethren 
on  such  an  occasion.     The  aspect  of  the  preacher,  pale, 
emaciated,  standmff  apparently  on  the  verge  of  eternity^ 
the  simphcity  and  majesty  of  his  sentiments,  the  se^ 
pulchral  solemnity  of  a  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  shades,  combined  witii  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the 
subject,  perfectly  quelled  the  audience  with  tenderness 
and   teiTor,   and   produced   such   a   scene   of  audible 
weepmg  as  was  perhaps  never  surpassed.      All  other 
emotions  were  absorbed  in  devotional  feeling :  it  seemed 
to  ns  as  though  we  were  permitted  for  I  short  space 
to  look  mto  eternity,  and  every  sublunary  object  vanished 
before     the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.*^    Yet  there 
JJTW  no  considerable  exertion,  no  vehemence  displayed  by 
the  speaker,  no  splendid  imagery,  no  magnificent  descrip- 
tion ;    it  M^as  the  simple  domination  of  truth,  of  truth 
indeed  of  infinite  moment,  borne  in  upon  the  heart  by 
a  mind  intensely  alive    to   its   reality   and    grandeur, 
^asm  was  disarmed ;  the  hearer  felt  himself  elevated 
^  a  region   which  it  could   not  penetrate ;  all   was 
powerless  submission  to  the  master-spirit  of  the  scene 
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It  will  be  always  considered,  by  those  who  witnessed 
it,  as  affording  as  high  a  specimen  as  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived of  the  power  of  a  preacher  over  his  audience,  the 
habitual,  or  even  frequent  recurrence  of  which,  would 
create  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 

During  this  interview,  he  was  invited  by  the  writer 
of  these  lines  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Cambridge  : 
with  that  invitation  he  shortly  after  complied.  Hia 
health  had  long  been  much  impaired,  and  serious  appre- 
hensions had  been  entertained,  by  others  as  well  as  by 
himself,  of  his  being  far  advanced  in  a  decline.  By 
his  excursion  to  Cambridge,  however,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  met  with  the  most  flattering  attentions  from 
all  quarters,  his  spirits  were  revived,  his  health  improved, 
and  from  that  time  the  symptons  of  disease  gradually 
subsided.  During  his  visit,  he  afforded  the  people  at 
Cambridge  and  its  vicinity  several  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing him ;  and  on  no  occasion  was  he  heard  without 
admiration  and  delight :  for,  though  no  single  discourse 
was  equally  impressive  with  that  which  was  delivered  at 
Bedford,  he  sustained,  to  the  full,  the  high  reputation  he 
had  acquired;  nor  will  the  numerous  and  respectable 
congregations  he  addressed  ever  cease  to  consider  this  as 
one  of  the  most  favoured  seasons  of  their  lives.  From 
that  time  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  was  diffused  through 
a  much  wider  circle  than  before ;  he  began  universally 
to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  age;  a  character  which  he  maintained  with 
undiminished  lustre  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  continued  a  widower  till  the  year  1803,  when  he 
took  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Wilkinson  of  Northampton,  by  whom 
he  had  five  children,  Richard,  William,  Joseph,  Henry, 
and  George,  all  of  whom,  together  with  their  mother 
survive  him.  To  what  degree  this  union  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  latter  stages  of  his  life,  the  delicacy 
due  to  a  most  amiable  woman,  whose  humility  renders 
her  as  averse  to  receive  praises  as  she  is  careful  to  deserve 
them,  forbids  me  to   say.      Suffice  it  to  observe   that, 
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notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  there  never  was  a 
connexion  which  more  completely  realized  the  highest 
anticipations  of  the  friends  of  both  parties 

In    the   year  1799,  the  congregation  assemWing    in 

excellent  Mr  Taylor    wanting  a  supply  for  one  part  of 
the  day,  applied  to  Mr.  Toller,  and  offered  him,  for  one 
service  only,  a  salary  considerably  beyond  what  he  then 
enjoyed.     To  this  invitation  he  gave  a  decided  negative. 
In  the  begimiing  of  the  following  year,  the  congregation 
at  Clapham^ve  him  a  similar  invitation,  which  he  also 
aeciined.     Ihe  two  congregations  then  united  their  invi- 
tations,   offering  a  large    salary   on    condition     of  his 
undertaking  a  single  ser>-ice  at  each  place.      This  ioint 
apphcation  he  refused      The  people  of  Kettering,  hear- 
ing of  these  repeated  attempts  to  remove  him,  became 
jnstly    alarmed ;    a  few  of   them    waited    upon  him, 
informing  him  of  the  uneasiness  they  felt  at  the  repeated 
attempts  which  had  been  made,  and  were  still  making,  to 
effect  a  separation.      They  assured  him  of  his  entire 
possession  of  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  though 
their  situation  did  not  permit  their  making  such  pro- 
posals as  the  other  parties,  they  would  do  aU  in  their 
power,  and  most  gladly  rectify  any  circumstances  which 
gave  him  uneasiness.     His  reply  was,  that,  if  he  found 
his  services  still   acceptable,  no    pecuniary  advantages 
should  ever  tempt  him  to  relinquish  his  charge.      Atthe 
same  time  he  intimated  that,  as  the  two  congregations 
still  persisted  m  their  application,  he  wished  his  people 
publicly  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  that 
he  might  be  armed  with  conclusive  reasons  for  declining 
invitations  so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  urged.     This  gave 
occasion  to    three  separate  addresses,  from  the   younr/ 
peop^  from  the  members  of  the  Benevolent  Society! 
and  trom  the  congregation  at  large,  each  expressive  of 
the  high  esteem  they  entertained  for  his  character,  their 
flense  of  the  benefit  derived  from  his  ministry,  and  their 
extreme  reluctance  to  resign  advantages  which  they  so 
highly  pnzed.     To  these  addresses  a  most  affectionate 
and    appropnate    reply  was  made  by  their  pastor,  in 
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which  he  assured  them  of  his  unalterable  attachment, 
together  with  his  final  determination  to  accede  to  their 
wishes  ;  and  thus  ended  the  last  attempt  to  remove  Mr. 
Toller  from  his  station. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  surprised  to  find  that  on 
this  occasion  no  address  was  presented  by  the  church. 
As  this  omission  cannot  with  a  shadow  of  probability  be 
ascribed  to  indifference  on  their  part,  it  must  be  imputed 
to  the  church  not  occupying  that  rank  in  the  esteem  of 
the  auditory  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  In  every 
christian  congregation,  the  church  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  object,  to  which  the  auditory  are  but  an 
appendage,  and  for  a  union  with  which  it  should  be 
their  highest  ambition  to  become  qualified.  Congrega- 
tions are  the  creatures  of  circumstances ;  churches  the 
institution  of  God :  and,  if  we  adhere  to  the  maxims 
and  examples  of  scripture,  and  of  primitive  antiquity, 
in  all  religious  proceedings  their  judgement  will  first  be 
consulted,  and  their  official  character  recognised.  But 
here  we  meet  with  a  transaction  of  great  moment,  in 
which  three  classes  of  persons,  to  which  no  function  is 
assigned  in  the  New  Testament,  act  a  conspicuous  part, 
while  the  church  is  wholly  overlooked.  My  reason  for 
animadverting  on  this  procedure  is,  that,  in  the  economy 
of  modem  dissenters,  a  growing  tendency  may  be  per- 
ceived to  merge  the  church  in  the  congregation,  and  to 
commit  the  management  of  the  most  weighty  matters  to 
a  body  of  subscribers  in  preference  to  the  members ;  an 
innovation,  should  it  generally  prevail,  productive  of 
incalculable  evils.  Many  of  those  who  compose  the 
auditors,  in  distinction  from  the  church,  may  possess 
genuine  piety;  but  while  they  persist  in  declining  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  them  to  give  proof  of  it :  the  greater  part,  it  is  no 
breach  of  candour  to  suppose,  are  men  of  the  world ; 
and,  surely,  it  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  the 
danger  which  religion  must  sustain,  by  transferring  the 
management  of  its  concerns  from  persons  decidedly  reli- 
gious to  those  whose  pretensions  to  interfere  are  founded 
solely  on  pecuniary  considerations.     The  presumptuous 
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intenneddling  of  worldly,  unsanctified  spirits,  with 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  has  been  the  source  of  almost 
every  error  in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in  practice,  that  has 
deformed  the  profession  of  Christianity  from  the  time 
of  Constantino  to  the  present  day ;  nor  is  dissent  ol 
much  importance,  except  as  far  as  it  affords  an  antidote 
to  this  evil.  The  system  which  confounds  the  distinction 
between  the  church  and  the  conjjregation  has  long  since 
been  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion ;  and  we  all  know  what  preceded,  and  what  has 
followed  that  innovation. — the  decay  of  piety,  the 
destruction  of  discipline,  a  most  melancholy  departure, 
in  a  word,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  from  genuine 
Christianity. 

No  event  contributed  more  to  make  Mr.  Toller  exten- 
sively known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  con- 
nexion, than  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  promo- 
ting the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society.  Strongly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,"  and  consti- 
tutionally averse  to  every  thing  noisy  and  ostentatious,  it 
was  rarely  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in 
those  popular  religious  societies,  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion. Of  societies  even  formed  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
admire  the  zeal  that  animated  the  exertions,  than  to  an- 
ticipate the  success,  having  formed  an  opinion  that  the 
final  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  paganism  was  destined 
to  be  effected  by  the  renewal  of  those  miraculous  gifts 
which  attended  its  first  promulgation. 

But  the  Bible  Society,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  object, 
and  the  comprehensive  Catholicism  of  its  constitution,  so 
consonant  to  the  unbounded  liberality  of  his  views,  com- 
manded his  unquaUfied  approbation ;  and  having  been 
chosen  one  of  the  secretaries  for  the  Northern  Auxiliary 
Branch,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  from  its  first 
formation,  he  directed  the  entire  force  of  his  mind  to  it ; 
attending  regularly,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit, 
the  various  meetings  held  in  the  vicinity.     The  sensa- 


tion produced  by  his  speech  at  the  first  meeting  at  Nor- 
thampton, where  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton  presided, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Departing  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice on  such  occasions,  he  addressed  a  considerable  part 
of  it  to  the  noble  chairman,  contrasting  his  then  situa- 
tion with  that  which  he  occupied  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
a  task  which,  difficult  as  it  was,  he  performed  with  a 
dignity,  pathos,  and  decorum,  that  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  audience.  Its  effect  on  the  duke  himself 
was  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  induce  him  to 
double  his  original  donation.  In  strokes  of  sudden  pa- 
thos, and  impolished  grandeur,  Mr.  Toller  was  almost 
unequalled ;  and,  as  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  Bible  Society,  on  no  occasion  were  his  pecu- 
liar powers  displayed  to  more  advantage. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  missionary  efforts 
excited,  at  their  commencement,  but  little  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  not  because  he  was  indifferent  to  their  object,  but 
from  a  settled  conviction  that  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then was  not  to  be  effected  by  ordinary  means,  but  by 
miraculous  interposition.  Whether  he  entirely  relin- 
quished that  expectation  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  it  is 
certain  his  views  underwent  some  modification  upon  that 
subject.  The  astonishing  progress  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  circulating  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  world, — ^the 
unparalleled  exertions  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  of  others,  in 
translating  them  into  the  principal  languages  of  the  East, 
and  the  success  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Afiica  and  the  South  Sea,  where  whole  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  led,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  to  abandon 
their  idols,  and  to  worship  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
opened  a  new  prospect,  and  convinced  him  that  the 
general  emancipation  of  the  pagan  world  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  might  be  accomplished  without  that  super- 
natural agency  which  he  formerly  deemed  indispensable. 
A  pertinacious  adherence  to  one  mode  of  thinking,  in 
spite  of  superior  evidence,  was  no  part  of  his  character ; 
and,  though  not  very  apt  to  change  his  opinion  on  sub- 
jects on  which  he  had  long  exercised  his  mind,  his  firm- 
ness was  untinctured  with  obstinacy. 
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intermeddling  of  worldly,  un sanctified  spirits,  with 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  lias  been  the  source  of  almost 
every  error  in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in  practice,  that  has 
deformed  the  profession  of  Christianity  from  the  time 
of  Constantino  to  the  present  day ;  nor  is  dissent  oi 
much  importance,  except  as  far  as  it  affords  an  antidote 
to  this  evil.  The  system  which  confounds  the  distinction 
between  the  church  and  the  conp-egation  has  long  since 
been  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion ;  and  we  all  know  what  preceded,  and  what  has 
followed  that  innovation. — the  decay  of  piety,  the 
destruction  of  discipline,  a  most  melancholy  departure, 
in  a  word,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  from  genuine 
Christianity, 

No  event  contributed  more  to  make  Mr.  Toller  exten- 
sively known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  con- 
nexion, than  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  promo- 
ting the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society.  Strongly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,"  and  consti- 
tutionally averse  to  every  thing  noisy  and  ostentatious,  it 
was  rarely  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in 
those  popular  religious  societies,  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion. Of  societies  even  formed  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
admire  the  zeal  that  animated  the  exertions,  than  to  an- 
ticipate the  success,  having  formed  an  opinion  that  the 
final  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  paganism  was  destined 
to  be  effected  by  the  renewal  of  those  miraculous  gifts 
which  attended  its  first  promulgation. 

But  the  Bible  Society,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  object, 
and  the  comprehensive  Catholicism  of  its  constitution,  so 
consonant  to  the  unbounded  liberality  of  his  views,  com- 
manded his  unqualified  approbation ;  and  having  been 
chosen  one  of  the  secretaries  for  the  Northern  Auxiliary 
Branch,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  from  its  first 
formation,  he  directed  the  entire  force  of  his  mind  to  it ; 
attending  regularly,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit, 
tlie  various  meetings  held  in  the  vicinity.     The  sensa- 


tion  produced  by  his  speech  at  the  first  meeting  at  Nof- 
thampton,  where  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton  presided, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Departing  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice on  such  occasions,  he  addressed  a  considerable  part 
of  it  to  the  noble  chairman,  contrasting  his  then  situa- 
tion with  that  which  he  occupied  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
a  task  which,  difficult  as  it  was,  he  performed  with  a 
dignity,  pathos,  and  decorum,  that  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  audience.  Its  effect  on  the  duke  himself 
was  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  induce  him  to 
double  his  original  donation.  In  strokes  of  sudden  pa- 
thos, and  impolished  grandeur,  Mr.  Toller  was  almost 
unequalled ;  and,  as  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  Bible  Society,  on  no  occasion  were  his  pecu- 
liar powers  displayed  to  more  advantage. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  missionary  efforts 
excited,  at  their  commencement,  but  little  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  not  because  he  was  indifferent  to  their  object,  but 
from  a  settled  conviction  that  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then was  not  to  be  effected  by  ordinary  means,  but  by 
miraculous  interposition.  Whether  he  entirely  relin- 
quished that  expectation  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  it  is 
certain  his  views  underwent  some  modification  upon  that 
subject.  The  astonishing  progress  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  circulating  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  world, — the 
unparalleled  exertions  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  of  others,  in 
translating  them  into  the  principal  languages  of  the  East, 
and  the  success  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Africa  and  the  South  Sea,  where  whole  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  led,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  to  abandon 
their  idols,  and  to  worship  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
opened  a  new  prospect,  and  convinced  him  that  the 
general  emancipation  of  the  pa<Tan  world  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  might  be  accomplished  without  that  super- 
natural agency  which  he  formerly  deemed  indispensable. 
A  pertinacious  adherence  to  one  mode  of  thinking,  in 
spite  of  superior  evidence,  was  no  part  of  his  character ; 
and,  though  not  very  apt  to  change  his  opinion  on  sub- 
jects on  which  he  had  long  exercised  his  mind,  his  firm- 
ness was  imtinctuied  with  obstinacy. 
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During  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  occasion- 
allj  liable  to  great  depression  of  spirits ;    but,  about 
seven  years  previous  to  its  close,  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  interruption  of  the  profuse  perspiration  which 
had  constantly  attended  his  public  exercises,  and  which 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  he  sunk  into  such  a 
state  of  despondency  as  disqualified  him,  for  some  time, 
for  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  fimctions.  His  mind, 
during  this  season,  was  harassed  with  the  most  distress- 
ing apprehensions  of  a  future  state,  and  possessed  with 
such  a  view  of  his  pollution,  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God, 
that  he  was  tempted  to  suppose  all  his  past  experience 
in  religion  was  delusive.     Of  his  state  of  mind  during 
this  melancholy  period,  I  know  not  whether  he  has  left 
any  written  account;  but  I  recollect,  when  adverting  to 
It  m  familiar  conversation,  he  described  it  as  a  year  of 
almost  incessant  weeping  and  prayer.      Though  none 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  will  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  smcerity  of  his  piety  previous  to  that  afflictive  visi- 
tation, as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  source  of 
great  spiritual  improvement,  that  he  "  did  business  in 
the  mighty  waters,"  and  that  he  was  brought  to  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  more  deep  and 
humble  reliance  on  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer, 
than  he  had  before  experienced.     From  that  time  his 
discourses  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pecu- 
hanties  of  the  gospel,  his  doctrinal  views  more  clear  and 
precise,  and  his  whole  conversation  and  deportment  such 
as  announced  a  rapid  advance   in  spirituality.      That 
generality  in  his  statements  of  revealed  truth,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  his  education  at  Daventry,  and  which 
almost  mvariahly  characterized  the  pupils  of  that  semi- 
na^,  totally  disappeared,  and  he  attained  « to  all  the 
nches  of  the  full  assurance  of  the  mystery  of  God  the 
Father  and  of  Christ."     Though  he  survived  that  afflic- 
tion several  years,  it  probably  shortened  his  life,  by 
giving  that  concussion  to  his  nervous  system  from  which 
he  never  perfectly  recovered ;  and  from  that  time  the 
circulation  of  his  blood  appears  to  have  been  less  regu- 
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lar,  and  the  depression  of  his  spirits  more  frequent  than 
before. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Toller  determined 
to  carry  into  effect  an  idea  which  had  before  been  sug- 
gested, that  of  raising  a  sura  of  money  to  be  presented 
as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
lay  the  basis  of  a  permanent  provision  for  his  family.  As 
soon  as  he  had  intelligence  of  the  design,  he,  in  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affair, 
communicated  very  freely  his  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  which,  without  positively  declining  it,  he  sug- 
gested some  objections  to  the  measure,  intimating  his 
fear  that,  by  occasioning  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  its 
propriety,  it  might  destroy  that  harmony  and  cordiality 
of  feeling  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  his  connexions. 
It  breatlies  such  a  spirit  of  tenderness,  humility,  and 
modesty,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  reader  will  be  gratified 
by  its  insertion.*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  apprehensions  and  scruples  which  arose  from  his  ex- 
treme delicacy  were  overruled,  and  a  sum  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  was  contributed,  with  a  promp- 
titude and  alacrity  which  did  equal  honour  to  those  who 
conferred  and  to  him  who  received  the  favour.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  he  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  most 
earnest  solicitations  to  remove  to  a  superior  situation,  and 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  a  numerous  and  increasing 
family,  the  whole  transaction  cannot  f  dl  to  impress  the 
reader  with  admiration  of  the  liberality  in  which  the 
donation  originated,  and  of  the  delicate  reluctance  with 
which  it  was  accepted.  The  desire  of  wealth  never  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  Contented  and  thankful  for 
that  decent  competence  which  he  was  at  no  time  suffered 
to  want,  he  was  frugal  without  being  parsimonious,  and 
generous  without  profusion. 

The  system  of  his  life  was  eminently  uniform  and 
tranquil,  distinguished  by  few  of  the  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  adapted  in  the  recital  to  amuse  or  to 

♦  See  p.  315. 
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During  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  occasion* 
ally  liable  to  great  depression  of  spirits ;    but,  about 
seven  years  previous  to  its  close,  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  interruption  of  the  profuse  perspiration  which 
had  constantly  attended  his  public  exercises,  and  which 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  he  sunk  into  such  a 
state  of  despondency  as  disqualified  him,  for  some  time, 
for  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions.  His  mind, 
during  this  season,  was  harassed  with  the  most  distress- 
ing apprehensions  of  a  future  state,  and  possessed  with 
such  a  view  of  his  pollution,  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God, 
that  he  was  tempted  to  suppose  all  his  past  experience 
in  religion  was  delusive.     Of  his  state  of  mind  during 
this  melancholy  period,  I  know  not  whether  he  has  left 
any  written  account;  but  I  recollect,  when  adverting  to 
It  m  famihar  conversation,  he  described  it  as  a  year  of 
almost  incessant  weeping  and  prayer.      Though  none 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  will  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  smcerity  of  his  piety  previous  to  that  afflictive  visi- 
tation, as  httle  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  source  of 
^eat  spiritual  improvement,  that  he  "  did  business  in 
the  mighty  waters,"  and  that  he  was  brought  to  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  more  deep  and 
humble  reliance  on  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer, 
than  he  had  before  experienced.     From  that  time  his 
discourses  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pecu- 
hanties  of  the  gospel,  his  doctrinal  views  more  clear  and 
precise,  and  his  whole  conversation  and  deportment  such 
as  announced  a  rapid  advance   in  spirituality.      That 
generality  in  his  statements  of  revealed  truth,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  his  education  at  Daventiy,  and  which 
almost  mvariably  characterized  the  pupils  of  that  semi- 
na^,  totally  disappeared,  and  he  attained  "  to  all  the 
nches  of  the  ftill  assurance  of  the  mystery  of  God  the 
Father  and  of  Christ."    lliough  he  survived  that  afflic- 
tion several  years,  it  probably  shortened  his  life,  by 
giving  that  concussion  to  his  nervous  sysltem  from  which 
he  never  perfectly  recovered ;  and  from  that  time  the 
circulation  of  his  blood  appears  to  have  been  less  regu- 
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lar,  and  the  depression  of  his  spirits  more  frequent  than 
before. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Toller  determined 
to  carry  into  effect  an  idea  which  had  before  been  sug- 
gested, that  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  be  presented 
as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
lay  the  basis  of  a  permanent  provision  for  his  family.  As 
soon  as  he  had  intelligence  of  the  design,  he,  in  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affair, 
communicated  very  freely  his  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  which,  without  positively  declining  it,  he  sug- 
gested some  objections  to  the  measure,  intimating  his 
fear  that,  by  occasioning  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  its 
propriety,  it  might  destroy  that  harmony  and  cordiality 
of  feeling  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  his  connexions. 
It  breatlies  such  a  spirit  of  tenderness,  humility,  and 
modesty,  thai  I  cannot  doubt  the  reader  will  be  gratified 
by  its  insertion.*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  apprehensions  and  scruples  which  arose  from  his  ex- 
treme delicacy  were  overruled,  and  a  sum  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  was  contributed,  with  a  promp- 
titude and  alacrity  which  did  equal  honour  to  those  who 
conferred  and  to  him  who  received  the  favour.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  he  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  most 
earnest  solicitations  to  remove  to  a  superior  situation,  and 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  a  numerous  and  increasing 
family,  the  whole  transaction  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
reader  with  admiration  of  the  liberality  in  which  the 
donation  originated,  and  of  the  delicate  reluctance  with 
which  it  was  accepted.  The  desire  of  wealth  never  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  Contented  and  thankful  for 
that  decent  competence  which  he  was  at  no  time  suffered 
to  want,  he  was  frugal  without  being  parsimonious,  and 
generous  without  proftision. 

The  system  of  his  life  was  eminently  uniform  and 
tranquil,  distinguished  by  few  of  the  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  adapted  in  the  recital  to  amuse  or  to 

*  See  p.  315.  ' 
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agitate  the  reader.     In  the  summer  months  he  frequentir 

IT^  w.ll7''^  ff  ^  ^T.'  ^".^  ^^  ^^^^^  °^^t  i«  his  soli- 
tary walks  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  bj  peasants  who 
were      going  forth  to  their  work  and  to  their  labour  tiU 

tL7!Tt  V^l'^  'i*?"*  ^^  '^^^^^  «^^^««  he  took 
great  delight ;  and  from  his  observation  of  the  beauties 

of  nature  and  the  operations  of  husbandry,  he  frequentlv 

derived  those  images  and  illustrations  which  furnished  a 

nch  repast  for  his  audience.     Possessed  of  great  sensi- 

b^hty  and  a  nch  and  lively  imagination,  he  was  accus- 

fnn  r  T-  '^  '"^'^'^^  ^^  *^^  S""'^  ^^  ^^^^ible  images,  to 
^r.  X-  '  ^^^^^P.^^^^s  by  frequent  allusions  to  the 
most  striking  scenes  m  nature  and  in  life.  What  is  said 
^uX,^  T^-  ^^^^1  he  affirmed  of  him,  that  he 
taught  the  people  m  parables,  and  without  a  parable  he 
spake  no  tunto  them  Truth  compels  me  to  confess  that 
aL!!''"'.^!^ '^""^'^  ^^''  peculiarity  to   excess;  but 

ttat^thT  h  K-^  r^'^'T  ''  ''  ^^*  J^^i^^  *o  ^hs-rve, 
o.t  i   ^    u   ^^/PP^,^hng  to  the  imagination  was  no 
only  admirably  adapted  to  a  numerous llass  of  subjects, 
but  greatly  contributed   to   that  power  of  delectation 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  ministry.      His 
discourses  were  never  vapid,  tedious,  or  uninteresting 
A  certam  intensity  of  devotional  feeling,  a  deep  ^d 
solemn  pathos  accompanied  with  tones  expressive  of  the 
greatest  sensibility,  sustained  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence  in  full  vigour. 

It  was  his  custom,  during  the   greater  part  of  his 
tw'>  to  devote  the  morning  servfce  to  ex^position,  b 
the  course  of  which  he  went  very  much  at  large  through 
ht  ll'  '^^''''^''^,^^  Christ,  each  of  which  occup^fS 
hun  several  ye^ars.     A  great  part  of  both  Testaments  was 
thus  brought  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers.     He  was 
sta-ongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  that  mode  of  instruction,  by  its  affordinrr 
a  more  ample  variety  of  topics,  imparting  a  more  pro- 
foimd  and  extjensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scripti^es, 
and  enablmg  the  teacher  of  religion  to  introduce  many 
pracUcal  remarks,  many  minute  points  and  details,  which 


however  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  would  with 
difficulty  find  a  place  in  a  regular  discourse.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  this  was  the 
primitive  mode  of  preaching,  handed  down  to  the  chris- 
tian church  from  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and,  wherever 
a  people  are  more  desirous  of  acquiring  real  knowledge 
than  of  a  momentary  excitement,  it  will  be  decidedly 
preferred.  Unhappily,  the  taste  of  most  hearers  is  the 
reverse  :  they  are  a  sort  of  spiritual  epicures,  wha  prefer 
a  poignant  and  stimulating,  to  a  simple  and  nourishing 
diet,  and  would  infinitely  rather  have  their  passions 
awakened  than  their  conscience  directed,  or  their  under- 
standing enlarged. 

For  this  reason,  expositions  vdll  generally  be  preferred 
by  the  intelligent  part  of  an  audience,  and  sermons  by 
a  promiscuous  multitude.  The  peculiar  talents  of  Mr. 
Toller  qualified  him,  above  most  men,  for  combining  the 
advantages  of  both  methods,  by  inftising  that  degree  of 
pathos  and  animation  into  his  expository  lectures  which 
rendered  them  little  less  affiscting  than  his  sermons. 
Though  he  possessed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues,  yet  from  condescension  to  his  audience,  and  his 
extreme  abhorrence  of  whatever  savours  of  pedantry,  he 
was  sparing  of  critical  remarks,  and  availed  himself  less 
of  the  advantages  of  a  Hberal  education  and  of  incessant 
reading,  for  exact  interpretations  of  the  sacred  volume, 
than  he  might  vrith  unexceptionable  propriety  have  done. 
His  expositions  were  practical  and  popular,  not  critical 
or  elaborate.  In  order  to  preserve  a  unity  of  design,  and 
to  perpetuate  an  identity  of  impression,  it  was  his  usual 
practice  to  select  some  portion  of  the  paragraph  which 
he  had  been  expounding  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  as 
the  basis  of  the  afternoon  discourse. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  my  inva- 
luable friend,  while  speaking  of  his  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions, not  to  mention  his  striking  superiority  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  devotional  part  of  his  public  frmctions,  his 
almost  unrivalled  eminence  in  prayer.  His  addresses  to 
the  Supreme  Being  united  every  excellence  of  which  the^ 
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agitate  the  reader  In  the  summer  months  he  frequontiy 
rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  often  met  in  his  soli- 
tary walks  m  the  neighbouring  woods,  by  peasants  who 
were      gomg  forth  to  their  work  and  to  their  labour  till 

tLT^Tt  ^^*  r"'"  'i^?"*  ^"^  '^^''^^  «^^°e«  he  took 
great  delight ;  and  from  his  observation  of  the  beauties 

of  nature  and  the  operations  of  husbandry,  he  frequently 
derived  those  images  and  illustrations  which  furnished  a 
nch  repast  for  his  audience.  Possessed  of  great  sensi- 
bihty  and  a  nch  and  lively  imagination,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, more  than  almost  any  other  man,  to  clothe  the 

ttZ  Tt  ""^  ''^'^'^'? '"  *^"  ^"^^^  ^^  «^"«'ble  images,  to 
^lustrate  his  conceptions  by  frequent  aUusions  to  the 
most  striking  scenes  ,n  nature  and  in  life.     What  is  said 

fLT^.x  T^.  ^^"'^'*  ^^  ^""^d  of  him,  that  he 

taught  the  people  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable  he 

spake  not  unto  them  Truth  compels  me  to  confess  that 
^L!!''^'.^!^ '^""'"^  ^^''  peculiarity  to  excess;  but 
twi""^  ^  K-^''  concess  on  it  is  but  justice  to  observe, 
that  the  habi     of  appealing  to  the  imagination  was  no 

bn  ^  ^^":r^^^  f.T''\  '^  ^  ^^^^^^"^  ^I^s«  of  subjects, 
but  patly  contributed  to  that  power  of  delectation 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  ministry.  H^ 
discourses  were  never  vapid,  tedious,  or  uninteresting! 
A  certam  intensity  of  devotional  feeling,  a  deep  ^d 
solemn  pathos  accompanied  with  tones  expressive  of  the 
greatest  sensibility,  sustained  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence  m  full  vigour. 

It  was  his  custom,  during  the   greater  part  of  his 
mmistry,  to  devote  the  morning  service  to  exposition   in 

t  I-n  M  ''^'''\^\--^^'  A  much  at  L4e  through 
the  hfe  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  each  of  which  occupifd 
him  Severn  years.  A  great  part  of  both  Testaments  was 
thus  brought  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  was 
strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  that  mode  of  instruction,  by  its  affording 
a  more  ample  variety  of  topics,  imparting  a  more  pro" 
fornid  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptilres, 
and  enablmg  the  teacher  of  religion  to  introduce  many 
practical  remaiks,  many  minute  points  and  details,  which 
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however  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  would  with 
difficulty  find  a  place  in  a  regular  discourse.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  this  was  the 
primitive  mode  of  preaching,  handed  down  to  the  chris- 
tian church  from  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and,  wherever 
a  people  are  more  desirous  of  acquiring  real  knowledge 
than  of  a  momentary  excitement,  it  will  be  decidedly 
preferred.  Unhappily,  the  taste  of  most  hearers  is  the 
reverse  :  they  are  a  sort  of  spiritual  epicures,  wha  prefer 
a  poignant  and  stimulating,  to  a  simple  and  nourishing 
diet,  and  would  infinitely  rather  have  their  passions 
awakened  than  their  conscience  directed,  or  their  under- 
standing enlarged. 

For  this  reason,  expositions  will  generally  be  preferred 
by  the  intelligent  part  of  an  audience,  and  sermons  by 
a  promiscuous  multitude.  The  peculiar  talents  of  Mr. 
Toller  qualified  him,  above  most  men,  for  combining  the 
advantages  of  both  methods,  by  infusing  that  degree  of 
pathos  and  animation  into  his  expository  lectures  which 
rendered  them  little  less  afiecting  than  his  sermons. 
Though  he  possessed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues,  yet  from  condescension  to  his  audience,  and  his 
extreme  abhorrence  of  whatever  savours  of  pedantry,  he 
was  sparing  of  critical  remarks,  and  availed  himself  less 
of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  and  of  incessant 
reading,  for  exact  interpretations  of  the  sacred  volume, 
than  he  might  with  unexceptionable  propriety  have  done. 
His  expositions  were  practical  and  popular,  not  critical 
or  elaborate.  In  order  to  preserve  a  unity  of  design,  and 
to  perpetuate  an  identity  of  impression,  it  was  his  usual 
practice  to  select  some  portion  of  the  paragraph  which 
he  had  been  expounding  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  as 
the  basis  of  the  afternoon  discourse. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  my  inva- 
luable friend,  while  speaking  of  his  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions, not  to  mention  his  striking  superiority  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  devotional  part  of  his  public  functions,  his 
almost  unrivalled  eminence  in  prayer.  His  addresses  to 
the  Supreme  Being  united  every  excellence  of  which  thej 
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are  susceptible ;  they  were  copious  without  being  redun- 
dant,  tenrent  without  extravagance,  elevated  without  the 
least  appearance  of  turgidity  or  pomp.      He  poured  out 
his  whole  soul  man  easy  unaffected  flow  of  devotional 
sentiment ;  adoration  seemed  to  be  his  natural  element  • 
and,  as  he  appeared  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  anv  other 
presence  but  that  of  the  Deity,  he  seldom  failed  to  raise 
his  audience  to  the  same  elevation,  to  make  them  realize 
the  feelmg  of  Jacob,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  How  awful  is 
inis  placo  !      If  this  encomium  admits  of  any  abatement 
It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  then:  length,  which  was  not 
unfrequently  equal  to  that  of  his  sermons.     Nor  was  he 
iess  admirable  in  family  devotion :  many  a  time  have  I 
been  suipnsed  at  the  promptitude,  ease,  and  grace,  with 
which  he  would  advert  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
tne  tamily,  or  of  its  principal  members,  %vith  an  allusion 
sometimes  to  minute  incidents,  without  once  impairinrr 
the  solemnity,  or  detracting  from  the  dignity,  which  ought 
ever  to  accomp^y  a  religious  exercise.     His  petitionTin 
behalf  of  each  mdmdual  were  stamped  with  something 
exclusively  proper  to  his  situation  or  character,  so  that 
while  he  was  concurring  in  an  act  of  social  worship,  he 
telt^  ere  he  was  aware,  as  if  he  were  left  alone  ^Wth 

In  his  public  discourses,  he  was  apt  to  limit  himself 
too  much  for  time,  either  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subiect 
or  to  prolong  the  impression  until  it  had  completely  in- 
corporated Itself  with  the  mind  of  the  hearer :  the  cur- 
tain  was  let  fall  at  the  moment  the  scene  was  most  in- 
teresting;  and  the  current  of  emotion  suddenly  checked 
and  mterrupted,  when  it  was  just  rising  to  its  height, 
ihe  mind  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
permanent  effect,  a  train  of  thought,  however  interest- 
ing, must  occupy  the  attention  for  a  considerable  space  : 
the  soul  kindles  by  degrees,  and  must  pass  through  suc- 
cessive gradations  of  feeling  before  it  reaches  the  utmost 
elevation  of  subhme  and  pathetic  emotion.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  most  powerful  speakers,  in  every  age,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  frequent  r<  petition  of  the  same  arguments 
aaa  top.cs,  quite  useless  on  any  other  account  than  its 


tendency  to  prolong  the  impression,  and  to  render  it  by 
that  means  more  durable  and  intense.  Had  Mr.  Toller 
paid  more  attention  to  this  principle  of  our  constitution, 
I  will  not  say  he  would  have  been  a  more  interesting 
and  delightful  preacher, — for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  his  sermons  could  have  been  much  more  impressive 
than  they  frequently  were,  during  their  delivery, — ^but 
their  power  over  the  audience  would  probably  have  been 
more  lasting  and  more  salutary.  The  defect  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  noticing,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  habit  of  writing  his  sermons,  a  practice 
more  favourable  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  condensa- 
tion of  thought,  than  to  copiousness  and  expansion. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  narrative,  which  a  few 
words  will  despatch.  During  several  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  our  excellent  friend  exhibited  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy ;  and  in  the  year  1819,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  study,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  ap- 
peared instantly  to  deprive  him  of  all  sensation,  to  the 
inexpressible  alarm  of  his  family.  But,  before  medical 
aid  could  be  procured,  his  bodily  strength  and  the  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers  were  restored,  and  in  two 
hours  he  displayed  no  indications  of  the  awful  event, 
except  a  degree  of  lassitude,  and  a  slight  contortion  in 
the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  both  of  which  shortly  dis- 
appeared. This  circumst*ance,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of 
his  friends,  afforded  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  their 
fears.  They  had  long  apprehended  the  seeds  of  apoplexy 
were  lurking  in  his  constitution,  so  that  they  looked  upon 
this  visitation  as  a  voice  from  God,  preparing  them,  by 
no  doubtful  warning,  for  the  speedy  dissolution  of  a 
connexion  which  had  long  been  the  source  of  so  much 
improvement  and  delight. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  scene  of  his  life, 
I  cannot  give  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  respectable 
fnend  from  whom  I  received  the  account.  "  He  had," 
says  the  writer  of  the  following  narrative,  "for  many 
years  supposed  it  probable  he  should  be  subject  to  apo- 
plexy or  palsy.  His  fears  fixed  on  the  latter :  and  to 
his  nearest  friends  he  has  often  said,  in  allusion  to  these 
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are  susceptible  ;  they  were  copious  without  being  redun- 
Oant,  ferrent  without  extrayagance,  elerated  without  the 
least  appearance  of  turgidity  or  pomp.      He  poured  out 
his  whole  soul  man  easy  unaffected  flow  of  devotional 
sentiment;  adoration  seemed  to  be  his  natural  element  • 
and,  as  he  appeared  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  any  othei 
presence  but  that  of  the  Deity,  he  seldom  failed  to  raise 
his  audience  to  the  same  elevation,  to  make  them  realize 
the  teelmg  of  Jacob,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  How  awful  is 
tnis  placo  !      If  this  encomium  admits  of  any  abatement 
It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  then:  length,  which  was  not 
mifrequently  equal  to  that  of  his  sermons.     Nor  was  he 
J^  admirable  in  family  devotion :  many  a  time  have  I 
been  surpnsed  at  the  promptitude,  ease,  and  grace,  with 
which  he  would  advert  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  family,  or  of  its  principal  members,  with  an  allusion 
sometimes  to  mmute  incidents,  without  once  impairing 
the  solenmity,  or  detracting  from  the  dignity,  which  ought 
ever  to  accomp^y  a  religious  exercise.     His  petitionTin 
behalf  of  each  individual  were  stamped  with  something 
exclusively  proper  to  his  situation  or  character,  so  that 
while  he  was  concurring  in  an  act  of  social  worship,  he 
^1^  ere  he  was  aware,  as  if  he  were  left  alone  Vith 

In  his  public  discourses,  he  was  apt  to  limit  himself 
too  much  for  time,  either  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject, 
or  to  prolong  the  impression  until  it  had  completely  in^ 
corporated  iteelf  with  the  mind  of  the  hearer:  the  cur- 
tain  was  let  fall  at  the  moment  the  scene  was  most  in- 
terestu^;  and  the  current  of  emotion  suddenly  checked 
and  mterrupted,  when  it  was  just  rising  to  its  height. 
ihe  mmd  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
permanent  erfect,  a  train  of  thought,  however  interest- 
ing, must  occupy  the  attention  for  a  considerable  space : 
the  soul  kindles  by  degrees,  and  must  pass  through^c- 
cessive  gradations  of  feeling  before  it  reaches  the  utmost 
eJevatoion  of  subhrae  and  pathetic  emotion.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  most  powerful  speakers,  in  eveiy  age,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  frequent  r<  petition  of  the  same  arguments 
iMia  top.cs,  quite  useless  on  any  other  account  than  its 


tendency  to  prolong  the  impression,  and  to  render  it  by 
that  means  more  durable  and  intense.  Had  Mr.  Toller 
paid  more  attention  to  this  principle  of  our  constitution, 
I  will  not  say  he  would  have  been  a  more  interesting 
and  delightfid  preacher, — for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  his  sermons  could  have  been  much  more  impressive 
than  they  frequently  were,  during  their  delivery, — but 
their  power  over  the  audience  would  probably  have  been 
more  lasting  and  more  salutary.  The  defect  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  noticing,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  habit  of  writing  his  sermons,  a  practice 
more  favourable  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  condensa- 
tion of  thought,  than  to  copiousness  and  expansion. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  narrative,  which  a  few 
words  will  despatch.  During  several  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  our  excellent  friend  exhibited  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy ;  and  in  the  year  1819,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  study,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  ap- 
peared instantly  to  deprive  him  of  all  sensation,  to  the 
inexpressible  alarm  of  his  family.  But,  before  medical 
aid  could  be  procured,  his  bodily  strength  and  the  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers  were  restored,  and  in  two 
hours  he  displayed  no  indications  of  the  awful  event, 
except  a  degree  of  lassitude,  and  a  slight  contortion  in 
the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  both  of  which  shortly  dis- 
appeared. This  circumstance,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of 
his  friends,  afforded  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  their 
fears.  They  had  long  apprehended  the  seeds  of  apoplexy 
were  lurking  in  his  constitution,  so  that  they  looked  upon 
this  visitation  as  a  voice  from  God,  preparing  them,  by 
no  doubtful  warning,  for  the  speedy  dissolution  of  a 
connexion  which  had  long  been  the  source  of  so  much 
improvement  and  delight. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  scene  of  his  life, 
I  cannot  give  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  respectable 
fnend  from  whom  I  received  the  account.  "  He  had," 
says  the  writer  of  the  following  narrative,  "for  many 
years  supposed  it  probable  he  should  be  subject  to  apo- 
plexy or  palsy.  His  fears  fixed  on  the  latter :  and  to 
his  nearest  friends  he  has  often  said«  in  allusion  to  these 
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apprehensions,  '  I  do  not  fear,  on  the  whole,  to  die  ;  nor 
do  I  fear,  I  hope,  to  suffer,  if  I  may  but  have  the  need- 
ful support  from  God ;  but  if  I  am  doomed  to  a  long 
scene  of  suffering,  and  to  become  a  burden  to  myself 
and  friends,  I  do  fear  that  faith  and  patience  may  fail, 
and  that  I  may  at  last  dishonour  the  cause  I  have 
preached,  and  the  Master  whom  I  serve  and  love."  The 
attack  which  has  been  mentioned  removed  the  fear  of 
palsy  almost  entirely :  he  was  convinced  the  disorder 
was  apoplexy  ;  and  the  consequent  conviction  that  such 
probably  would  be  his  end, — that,  without  pain  or  long 
affliction,  he  should,  when  his  great  Master  had  done 
with  his  services,  be  thus  kindly  dismissed, — had  an 
immediate  and  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  his  mind. 
After  this  he  had  frequent  seizures  of  the  same  kind, 
which  lasted  for  a  very  short  time,  seldom  more  than  five 
minutes  in  the  whole ;  but  they  left  evident  traces  on 
his  bodily  frame,  though  they  had  no  other  effect  upon 
his  mind  than  to  confirm  his  hope  of  immediate  dismis- 
sion, "  when  his  work  was  done."  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  1820,  one  of  these  attacks  left  him  so  weak  and 
shattered  in  constitution  as  to  convince  him  he  should 
never  be  able  to  resume  his  full  pastoral  duties  again  ; 
and  he  in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  communicated 
this  conviction  to  his  people.  ^They  immediately  sought 
an  assistant,  and  most  naturally  turned  their  attention  to 
the  son  of  their  beloved  pastor,  who  had  been  preaching 
at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  for  some  time,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment was  visiting  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  hurried, 
in  dreadful  doubt,  from  the  account  that  he  had  received, 
whether  he  should  see  his  face  any  more.  From  this 
attack  he  gradually  recovered,  and  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  gain  strength.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  preached  in  the  morning  with  all  his  usual 
animation,  from  Isa.  Ixiii.  7 — 13,  and  remarked,  at  the 
close  of  the  discourse,  what  encouragement  this  passage 
affords  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  to  put  their  trust  in 
God,  finishing  his  last  public  discourse  with  these 
words : 
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*  To  thee  oar  infant  race  we  leave ; 
Them  may  their  fathers'  God  receive. 
That  ajfes  yet  nnborn  may  raise 
Successive  hymns  of  humble  praise.' 

He  spent  the  evening  surrounded  by  his  family,  and 
conversing  with  his  children  in  a  strain  of  cheerful  piety ; 
and,  after  a  night  of  soimd  repose,  arose  as  well  as  usual 
the  next  morning.  About  noon,  leaving  the  parlour,  he 
was  found,  a  few  minutes  after,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  a 
seizure  resembling  apoplexy.  Several  medical  men  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  but  life  was  extinct." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burjdng-ground  be- 
longing to  the  meeting-house,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of 
March.  On  that  occasion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horsey,  of 
Northampton,  engaged  in  prayer ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  the  same  place,  delivered  the  funeral  oration ;  and 
the  >vriter  of  these  lines  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
providence  by  a  suitable  discourse.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  clergy  in  the  vicinity,  and  nearly  all  the 
dissenting  ministers  of  the  county,  attended  the  pro- 
cession, which  was  rendered  deeply  affecting  by  the  tears 
of  a  vast  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  who  felt,  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  had  lost  a  father  and  a  friend. 

Having  already  glanced  at  the  most  distinguishing 
features  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Toller,  an  elaborate  de- 
lineation of  it  will  neither  be  necessary  nor  expected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  invariably  delivered 
his  sermons  from  notes,  to  which  he  strictly  adhered, 
his  style  of  composition  was  eminently  colloquial ;  it 
had  all  the  careless  ease,  negligence,  and  occasional  in- 
accuracy, which  might  be  looked  for  in  an  extempo- 
raneous addiess.  He  appears  never  to  have  turned  his 
attention  to  composition  as  an  art ;  and  the  force  and 
beauty  with  which  he  sometimes  expressed  himself,  was 
the  spontaneous  effect  of  a  vivid  imagination,  accom- 
panying the  truest  sensibility.  His  most  affecting  illus- 
trations (and  the  power  of  illustrating  a  subject  was  his 
distinguishing  faculty)  were  drawn  from  the  most  fami- 
liar scenes  of  life;  and,  after  he  became  a  father,  not 
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unfrequently  from  tlie  incidents  which  attach  to  that  re- 
lation. An  example  of  this  (supplied  by  the  friend 
whose  words  hare  been  ah-eady  quoted)  will  afford  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  images  drawn  from  the  domestic  circle.  His 
text  was  Isaiah  xxvii.  5  : — "  Let  him  take  hold  of  my 
strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me;  and  he 
shall  make  peace  with  me."  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  I  can 
convey  the  meaning  of  this  passage  so  that  every  one 
may  understand  it,  by  what  took  place  in  my  own  family 
within  these  few  days.  One  of  my  little  children  had 
committed  a  fault  for  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
chastise  him.  I  called  him  to  me,  explained  to  him  the 
evil  of  what  he  had  done,  and  told  him  how  grieved  I 
was  that  I  must  punish  him  for  it.  He  heard  me  in 
silence,  and  then  rushed  into  my  arms,  and  burst  into 
tears.  I  could  sooner  have  cut  off  my  arm  than  have 
then  struck  him  for  his  fault :  he  had  taken  hold  of  my 
strength,  and  he  had  made  peace  with  me." 

He  possessed  great  originality,  not  so  much  however 
in  the  stamina  of  his  thoughts,  as  in  the  cast  of  his 
imagination.  He  seldom  reminded  you  of  any  other 
speaker  to  whom  he  bore  the  slightest  resemblance ;  his 
excellences  and  his  defects  rendered  it  equally  evident 
that  he  had  formed  himself  on  no  preceding  model,— 
that  he  yielded  without  restraint  to  the  native  bias  of  his 
character  and  genius.  The  effect  of  imitation  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  the  acquisition  of  more  elegance 
and  correctness,  probably  at  the  expense  of  higher  quali- 
ties— of  that  noble  simplicity  and  careless  grandeur 
which  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  eloquence. 
In  the  power  of  awakening  pathetic  emotions,  he  far  ex- 
celled any  speaker  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear.  Often 
have  I  seen  a  whole  congregation  melted  under  him  like 
wax  before  the  sun  :  my  own  feelings,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  have  approached  to  an  overpowering  agitation. 
Tlie  effect  was  produced  apparently  with  perfect  ease. 
No  elaborate  preparation,  no  peculiar  vehemence  or  in- 
tensity of  tones,  no  artful  accumulation  of  pathetic 
images  led  the  way:  the  mind  was  captivated  and  sub- 
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dued,  it  scarcely  knew  how.  Though  it  will  not  be 
imagined  that  this  triumph  of  popular  eloquence  could 
be  habitual,  much  less  constant,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Toller  s  discourses  afforded 
some  indication  of  these  powers. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  it  was  marked 
by  none  of  the  eccentricities  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  appendages  of  genius,  and  that  it  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  amiable  and  pleasing,  rather  than  of 
striking  qualities.  Candour,  in  all  the  modes  of  its 
operation,  was  a  conspicuous  feature.  As  his  affection 
was  extended  to  all,  without  exception,  who  "  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  so  he  was  particularly 
ingenious  in  putting  the  best  construction  on  unfavour- 
able appearances,  in  extenuating  what  he  could  not 
justify,  and  in  discovering  reasons  for  hoping  well  of 
those  whom  the  honest  but  untempered  zeal  of  many 
good  men  would  prompt  them  to  condenm.  It  was  his 
delight  to  narrow  the  grounds  of  debate  among  sincere 
christians,  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact,  and  to  detect 
the  indications  of  spiritual  consanguinity  and  of  a  com- 
mon origin,  amidst  the  discrepancies  which  arise  from 
real  diversity  of  sentiment  in  some  instances,  and  a  di- 
versity of  language  in  more.  Whether  this  benevolent 
solicitude  to  comprehend  within  the  pale  of  salvation  as 
many  as  possible,  may  not  sometimes  have  led  him  to 
extenuate  the  danger  of  speculative  error  too  much,  may 
be  fairly  questioned.  Since  the  charity  which  the  Scrip- 
tures so  earnestly  inculcate,  consists  in  a  real  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  not  in  thinking  well  of  their 
state,  he  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  a  violation  of  its 
dictates,  who  contends  that  those  doctrines  are  essential 
to  salvation,  on  which  his  own  hopes  of  it  are  exclusively 
founded. 

There  is  another  branch  of  candour  which  was  emi- 
nently exemplified  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  Me- 
moir. His  tenderness  in  whatever  concerned  individual 
reputation  was  remarkable.  He  felt  as  much  solicitude 
about  the  character  of  the  absent  as  the  feelings  of  the 
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present:  the  wanton  depreciation  of  their  intellect  or 
/  their  yirtue  gave  him  visible  pain ;  and,  where  he  could 
not  speak  favourably  of  either,  he  was  silent.  Having 
no  passion  for  display,  he  was  never  tempted  to  sacrifice 
his  friend  to  his  jest :  his  gayest  sallies  never  inflicted  a 
pang,  nor  occasioned  a  hlush.  His  humour  was  a  gentle 
and  lambent  flame,  which  cheered  and  exhilarated,  but 
never  scorched.  Hence  few  men  possessed  more  friends, 
or  fewer  enemies :  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  among 
the  numerous  lists  of  the  former,  he  lost  the  esteem  of 
one.  The  friends  of  his  youth  who  did  not  descend  into 
the  grave  before  him  were  the  delight  and  solace  of  his 
age ;  and,  in  proportion  as  their  ranks  were  thinned,  he 
wisely  consulted  his  happiness  by  cultivating  the  affec- 
tion of  a  succeeding  generation,  by  which  he  escaped 
that  sohtude  and  desertion  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
shut  their  hearts  against  new  attachments,  neglect  the 
good  within  their  reach  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  grasp 
a  phantom,  and  perversely  refuse  to  attach  a  value  to 
any  other  pleasures  than  those  which  have  withered 
under  the  blast  of  death. 

It  was  not  his  practice  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
ministerial  visits.  In  justification  of  this  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  was  accustomed  to  quote  the  apostolic  in- 
junction :  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,"  &c.  He  possessed,  or  fancied  he 
possessed,  little  talent  for  the  ordinary  topics  of  religious 
conversation ;  and  his  extreme  aversion  to  the  ostenta- 
tion of  spirituality  rendered  him  somewhat  reluctant  to 
engage  in  those  recitals  of  christian  experience  in  which 
many  professors  so  much  delight.  There  adhered  to  his 
natural  disposition  a  delicacy  and  reserve,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  disclose,  except  in  the 
most  confidential  intercourse,  the  secret  movements  and 
aspirations  of  his  heart  towards  the  best  of  beings. 

He  possessed,  notwithstanding  this,  a  high  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  society.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote,  which  he  was  wont  to  relate  with  a  dry  and 
comic  humour,  rendered  him,  in  his  livelier  moments,  a 
most  fascinating  companion.     A  great  versatility  of  fea- 
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tiires  combined  with  much  power  of  imitation  to  give  a 
peculiar  poignance  to  the  different  incidents  of  his  story 
His  imitations  however  were  specific^  not  individual, 
seldom  if  ever  descending  to  personal  mimickry — an 
illiberal  art,  more  befitting  the  buffoon  than  the  chris- 
tian or  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Toller  s  mdulgence  of  these 
sallies  was  occasional,  not  habitual;  they  formed  at 
times  the  seasoning  of  his  conversation,  not  the  staple 
commodity;  and  never  were  they  carried  so  far  as  to 
impair  the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  reverence  in- 
spired by  his  vhi;ues.  They  were  invariably  such  as  a 
virgin  might  listen  to  without  a  blush,  and  a  saint  with- 
out a  sigh. 

Mr.  Toller  was  much  of  a  practical  philosopher 
Deeply  convinced  of  the  vanity  and  imperfection  of  the 
present  state,  which  he  considered  less  as  a  scene  of 
enjoyment  than  as  a  perpetual  conflict  with  imavoidable 
evils,  he  was  always  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  passing 
events ;  to  yield  where  resistance  was  unavailing  ;  to 
beguile  the  sorrows  which  he  could  not  remove ;  and,  by 
setting  the  good  against  the  evil,  to  blunt  the  arrows  of 
adversity,  and  disarm  disappointment  of  its  sting.  Pos- 
sessing a  genuine  but  not  a  sickly  sensibility,  he  Qshowed 
it  rather]  in  enduring  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  equa- 
nimity, than  in  any  excessive  delicacy  or  refinement  of 

feeling.  i .  i  v 

" Speak  evil  of  no  man"  is  an  injunction  of  which  he 
never  lost  sight ;  and,  without  assuming  the  severity 
of  reproof,  he  well  knew  how,  by  an  expressive  silence, 
to  mark  his  aversion  to  scandal.  He  showed  a  constant 
solicitude  to  give  no  offence  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  or  the 
household  of  God.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  his  ministry 
was  never  obstructed  or  impaired  by  the  personal  preju- 
dice of  his  hearers,  who  regarded  him  not  only  with  the 
deference  due  to  a  zealous  and  enlightened  teacher,  but 
with  the  affection  of  a  friend.  He  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  peace.  On  no  occasion  did  he  offend  by  haughtmess, 
negligence,  the  indulgence  of  a  capricious  humour,  or  the 
sallies  of  intemperate  anger.  It  has  been  asserted,  by 
some  that  knew  him  in  early  life,  that  his  original  dispo- 
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sihon  was  hasty  and  irritable.  If  this  was  the  case,  he 
affords  a  stnkmg  example  of  the  conquest  of  religion 
and  philosophy  oyer  the  early  tendencies  of  nature,  since 
few  men  were  equally  distinguished  by  an  unaffected 
sweetness  and  serenity  of  temper. 

During  every  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
exhibited  the  most  decided  indications  of  piety  ;  but  in 
toe  latter  stages  of  his  life,  this  part  of  his  character 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre :  devotion  appeared  to 
be  his  habitual  element.  Seldom  has  religion  presented 
more  of  the  lovely  and  attractivf  than  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Toller :  if  it  did  not  inflame  him  with  the  zeal 
which  distinguished  more  active  and  enterprising  spirits. 
It  naelted  him  into  love,  clothed  him  with  humility,  and 
decked  him,  m  an  eminent  degree,  with  the  «  ornaments 
ot  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 

It  has  rarely  been  the  pn/ilege  of  one  town,  and  that 
not  of  considerable  extent,  to  possess  at  the  same  time 
and  for  so  long  a  period,  two  such  eminent  men  as  Mr. 
Toller  and  Mr.  Fuller.     Their  merits  as  christian  minis- 
ters were  so  equal,  and  yet  so  different,  that  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  functions  in  the  same  place  was  as 
little  adapted  to  produce  jealousy  as  if  they  had  moved 
in  distant  spheres.     The  predominant  feature  in  the  in- 
tellectu;d  character  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination, by  which  he  detected  the  minutest  shades  of 
difference  among  objects  which  most  minds  would  con- 
found :  Mr.  Toller  excelled  in  exhibiting  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  a  new  and  impressive  form.     Mr. 
Fuller  never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as  when 
occupied  in  detecting  sophistry,  repelling  objections,  and 
ascertaining  with  a  microscopic  accuracy  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  truth  and  error  :  Mr.  Toller  attached  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  those  parts  of  Christianity  which  come 
most  into  contact  with  the  imagination  and  the  feelings, 
over  which  he  exerted   a  sovereign  ascendency.     Mr 
Fuller  convinced  by  his  arguments ;  Mr.  Toller  subdued 
by  his  pathos.     The  former  made  his  hearers  feel  the 
grasp  of  his  intellect ;  the  latter,  the  contagion  of  his 
fienability,   Mr.  Fuller  s  discourses  identified  themselves, 
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after  they  were  heard,  with  trains  of  thought ;  Mr.  Tol- 
ler s  with  trains  of  emotion.  The  illustrations  employed 
by  Mr.  Fuller  (for  he  also  excelled  in  illustration)  were 
generally  made  to  subserve  the  clearer  comprehension  of 
his  subject;  those  of  Mr.  Toller  consisted  chiefly  of 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Mr.  FuUer's 
ministry  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  detect  hjrpocrites,  to 
expose  fallacious  pretensions  to  religion,  and  to  separate 
the  precious  from  the  vile  ;  he  sat  as  "  the  refiner  s  fire 
and  the  fuller's  soap :"  Mr.  Toller  was  most  in  his  element 
when  exhibiting  the  consolations  of  Christ,  dispelling  the 
fears  of  death,  and  painting  the  prospects  of  eternity. 
Both  were  original :  but  the  originality  of  Mr.  Fuller 
appeared  chiefly  in  his  doctrinal  statements ;  that  of  Mr. 
Toller  in  his  practical  remarks.  The  former  was  unques- 
tionably most  conversant  with  speculative  truth;  the 
latter  perhaps  possessed  the  deeper  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart. 

Nor  were  the  characters  of  these  eminent  men,  within 
the  limits  of  that  moral  excellence  which  was  the  attri- 
bute of  both,  less  diversified  than  their  mental  endow- 
ments. Mr.  Fuller  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
qualities  which  command  veneration;  Mr.  Toller  by 
those  which  excite  love.  Laborious,  zealoi^,  intrepid, 
Mr.  Fuller  passed  through  a  thousand  obstacles  in  the 
pursuit  of  objects  of  public  interest  and  utility;  Mr. 
Toller  loved  to  repose,  delighting  and  delighted,  in  the 
shade  of  domestic  privacy.  The  one  lived  for  the  world ; 
the  other  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  his  congrega- 
tion, his  family,  and  friends.  An  intense  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  sustained  by 
industry  that  never  tired,  a  resolution  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  integrity  incapable  of  being  warped,  conjoined  to  a 
certain  austerity  of  manner,  were  the  leading  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Fuller :  gentleness,  humility,  and  modesty, 
those  of  Mr.  Toller.  The  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion attached,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  importance  to  a 
speculative  accuracy  of  sentiment ;  while  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir  leaned  to  the  contrary  extreme.  Mr.  Fuller 
was  too  prone  to  infer  the  character  of  men  from  their 
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creed ;  Mr.  Toller  to  lose  sight  of  their  creed  in  their 
character.  Between  persons  so  dissimilar,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  a  very  close  and  confidential  intimacy  should 
subsist :  a  sincere  admiration  of  each  other  s  talents,  and 
esteem  for  the  virtues  which  equally  adorned  them  both, 
secured  without  interruption,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
those  habits  of  kind  and  respectful  intercourse  which  had 
the  happiest  efiect  in  promoting  the  harmony  of  their 
connexions  and  the  credit  of  religion. 

Much  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  lamented  by  the  religious 
public  in  general,  and  especially  in  his  own  denomina- 
tion, I  have  reason  to  believe  there  was  not  a  singlr3 
individual,  out  of  the  circle  of  his  immediate  relatives, 
who  was  more  deeply  aifected  by  his  death  than  Mr. 
Toller.  From  that  moment  he  felt  himself  nearer  to 
eternity;  he  accepted  the  event  as  a  most  impressive 
warning  of  his  own  dissolution ;  and,  while  a  thousand 
solemn  and  affecting  recollections  accompanied  the  retro- 
spect of  a  connexion  which  had  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted,  one  of  his  favourite  occupations  was  to  revive 
a  mental  intercourse,  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  the  ser- 
mons of  his  deceased  friend.  It  is  thus  that  the  friend- 
ship of  high  and  sanctified  spirits  loses  nothing  by  death 
but  its  alloy :  failings  disappear,  and  the  virtues  of  those 
whose  "  faces  we  shall  behold  no  more"  appear  greater 
and  more  sacred  when  beheld  through  the  shades  of  the 
sepulchre.  Their  spirits  are  now  united  before  the  throne; 
and  if  any  event  in  this  sublunary  scene  may  be  supposed 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  in 
his  present  mysterious  elevation,  it  is  probably  the  desire 
that  the  child  of  his  prayers,  who  now  succeeds  him  in 
his  office,  may  surpass  his  example,  and  be  the  honoured 
instrument  of  turning  more  sinners  to  righteousness,  and 
of  conducting  more  sons  to  glory,  than,  himself. 


MR.  TOLLER'S  LETTER, 

Beferred  to  in  p,  301, 


My  dear  Sir, 

It  would  be  idle  in  me  to  affect  ignorance  of  the  busi- 
ness which  has  principally  occasioned  your  visit  to  Kettering 
just  now ;  and  though  it  may  seem  indelicate  to  interfere 
during  the  discussion  of  that  business,  yet  I  cannot  with 
an  easy  mind  suffer  the  intended  meeting  to  take  place  on 
Monday,  without  offering  a  few  observations  on  what  may 
be  called,  in  pariiamentary  language,  "  the  previous  ques- 
tion." 

Considering  the  proposed  measure  as  originating  with 
you  and  some  other  friends,  I  can  view  it  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  noble  instance  of  the  most  unquestionably  disin- 
terested friendship  and  affection ;  and  let  the  result  be  what 
it  may,  I  shall  retain  a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  it  as  such : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  painful  apprehen- 
sion, that  what  you  mean  for  nothing  but  good,  should  be 
the  incidental  occasion  of  real  harm ;  that  is,  the  probable 
means  of  disturbing  the  harmony  and  peace  which  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  my  congregation. 

There  are  some  amongst  us  whose  inclination  would 
prompt  them  to  support  any  measure  for  the  benefit  of  me 
or  my  family,  but  whose  general  circumstances  are,  like  my 
own,  comfortable  and  competent :  indeed,  just  sufficient  to 
fill  up  the  annual  supply,  with  a  little  besides  to  assist  the 
poor  and  needy,  but  who  could  not  advance  any  thing  like 
a  round  sum,  which  would  tell  on  an  occasion  Uke  this. 
Some  such,  I  am  afraid,  would  be  grieved  to  contribute 
nothing ;  and  yet  more  than  a  trifle  would  be  a  real  incon- 
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venience.  There  are  others  in  superior  circumstances,  and 
by  no  means  backward  to  do  good  in  the  abstract;  but 
who,  from  education,  economical  habits,  and  other  causes, 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
who,  from  an  apprehension  of  there  being  no  direct  and 
immediate  necessity  in  the  case,  would  be  hurt,  and  perhaps 
disgusted,  at  the  suggestion  that  a  handsome  sum  was  ex- 
pected from  them.  Now,  any  instance  of  this  sort  would 
grate  more  upon  my  mind  than  the  friendship  of  others 
would  gratify  it :  nor  could  I  prevail  upon  myself  to  receive 
a  single  shilling  from  a  reluctant  hand  if  I  knew  it,  or  as 
the  result  of  solicitation  and  admonition :  and  if  any  thing 
of  the  kind  goes  forward  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  me,  it 
must  be  on  a  ground  which  is  hardly  attainable,  perhaps,  in 
any  similar  case,  namely,  that  every  subscriber  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  a  volunteer ;  for  I  can  most  truly  say,  that  I 
had  a  thousand  times  rather  matters  should  rest  as  they  are, 
than  that  the  plan  should  advance  a  single  step  at  the  risk 
of  exciting  sensations  or  producing  effects  similar  to  those 
alluded  to  above :  and  therefore,  on  this  ground,  if  it  shall 
appear  to  you  and  other  friends  prudent  to  adjourn  the 
further  consideration  of  the  business  to  a  future  day,  be 
assured  that  such  a  resolution  will  not  give  me  the  slightest 
pain. 

I  have  now  told  you  all  my  heart,  and  shall  leave  the 
event  with  Providence  and  your  discretion ;  only  repeating 
that  I  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  principles  by  which 
you  and  others  have  been  actuated,  and  shall  retain  a  lasting 
sense  of  obligation  for  the  kindness  of  your  intention. 

I  am,  with  best  wishes  and  prayers. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Thos.  N.  Tollefu 

P.S.  You  are  at  full  liberty  to  show  this  letter  to  whom- 
soever you  think  proper :  indeed,  with  that  view  I  write  it« 
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Of  all  the  species  of  literary  composition,  perhaps 
biography  is  the  most  delightful.  The  attention  concen- 
trated on  one  individual  gives  a  unity  to  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  which  is  wanting  in  general  his- 
tory. The  train  of  incidents  through  which  it  conducts 
the  reader  suggests  to  his  imagination  a  multitude  of 
analogies  and  comparisons ;  and,  while  he  is  following 
the  course  of  events  which  mark  the  life  of  him  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  narrative,  he  is  insensibly  compelled  to 
take  a  retrospect  of  his  own.  In  no  other  species  of 
writing  are  we  permitted  to  scrutinize  the  character  so 
exactly,  or  to  form  so  just  and  accurate  an  estimate  of 
the  excellencies  and  defects,  the  lights  and  shades,  the 
blemishes  and  beauties,  of  an  individual  mind. 

The  progress  of  a  human  being,  in  his  passage  through 
time  to  eternity,  only  requires  to  be  exhibited  with 
fidelity,  in  order  to  become  an  interesting  object  to  a 
contemplative  mind ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  individual,  and  however 
degraded  by  vice,  or  exalted  by  piety  and  virtue.  Con- 
quests achieved,  or  objects  attained, — conscience  cowering 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  or  asserting  her  dignity 
by  subjecting  them  to  her  sway,— are  equally  instructive ; 
providing  the  reader  is  informed  by  what  steps  virtuous 
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or  vicious  habits  were  superinduced,  by  what  stratagems 
temptation  prevailed,  or  by  what  efforts  and  expedients 
it  was  repelled.  The  moral  warfare  which  every  rational 
and  accountable  creature  has  to  sustain,  pregnant  vrith 
consequences  which  reach  to  eternity,  possesses  an  intrin- 
sic and  essential  importance,  totally  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  events,  or  the  publicity  and  splendour 
of  the  scenes  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  moral  history 
of  a  beggar,  which  faithfully  revealed  the  interior  move- 
ments ot  his  mind,  and  laid  open  the  secret  causes  which 
contributed  to  form  and  determine  his  character,  might 
enlarge  and  enlighten  the  views  of  a  philosopher.  AVhat- 
ever  tends  to  render  our  acquaintance  with  any  portion 
of  our  species  more  accurate  and  profoimd,  is  an  accession 
to  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge  :  and,  though 
to  know  ourselves  has  ever  been  deemed  of  the  most 
consequence,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  power  of 
self-examination  is  ever  exerted  with  so  much  vigour  as 
when  it  is  called  into  action  by  the  exhibition  of  indivi- 
dual character.  The  improvement  derived  from  narra- 
tive, in  this  view,  will  be  proportional  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  objects  described,  and  the  incidents  related, 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  with  which  the  reader  is 
conversant ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  biography  of  private 
persons,  though  less  dazzling,  is  more  instructive  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  than  that  of  such  as  are  distinguished 
by  the  elevation  of  their  rank  and  the  splendour  of  their 
achievements.  Few  require  to  be  taught  the  arts  by 
which  the  favour  of  princes  is  conciliated,  or  the  machi- 
nations of  rival  candidates  for  power  defeated ;  few  need 
to  be  warned  against  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  have 
produced  the  loss  of  battles  or  the  failure  of  negotiations. 
Events  of  this  order  may  fill  the  imagination,  and  diffuse 
their  dignity  and  pathos  over  the  page  of  history ;  but 
they  afford  little  useftil  instruction  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. But,  when  a  character  selected  from  the  ordinary 
ranks  of  life  is  faithfully  and  minutely  delineated,  no 
effort  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation  :  we  accompany  the  subject  of  the  narra- 
tive with  an  interest  undiminished  by  distance,  unim- 
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paired  by  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  :  and,  from  the 
efforts  by  which  he  surmounted  difficulties  and  van- 
quished temptations,  we  derive  the  most  useful  practical 
lessons. 

He  who  desires  to  strengthen  his  virtue  and  purify  his 
principles  will  always  prefer  the  solid  to  the  specious ; 
will  be  more  disposed  to  contemplate  an  example  of  the 
unostentatious  piety  and  goodness  which  all  men  may 
obtain,  than  of  those  extraordinary  achievements  to 
which  few  can  aspire ;  nor  is  it  the  mark  of  a  superior, 
but  rather  of  a  vulgar  and  superficial  taste,  to  consider 
nothing  as  great  or  excellent,  but  that  which  glitters  with 
titles  or  is  elevated  by  rank. 

The  biogi-aphy  of  such  as  have  been  eminent  for  piety 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  species  of  reading  with  those 
who  possess  a  devotional  spirit.  "  As  face  answers  to 
face  m  a  glass,  so  does  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  To 
trace  the  steps  by  which  a  piety  feeble  in  its  rudiments 
has  attained  to  maturity,— -to  observe  the  holy  arts  by 
which  devout  habits  were  strengthened  and  temptations 
defeated,— to  discern  the  power  of  truth  in  purifyin<r 
and  transforming  the  minds  of  such  as  have  attained  to 
high  degrees  of  sanctity,— is  equally  delightful  and 
edifying.  To  the  real  christian,  experimental  religion 
opens  a  new  worid,  replete  with  objects,  emotions,  and 
prospects,  of  which  none  but  those  who  are  taught  of 
God  can  form  any  just  or  adequate  conception;  and  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  the 
dangers  and  escapes,  incident  to  the  spiritual  warfare, 
produce  in  congenial  breasts  a  lively  sympathy. 

Publications  of  this  nature  have  accordingly  met  for 
the  most  part  with  a  welcome  reception,  and  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerfiil  instruments 
of  piety.  The  religious  public  have  long  learned  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Kid- 
derminster, an  industrious  and  opulent  manufacturer, 
who  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  combining  a  prudent 
attention  to  conamercial  pursuits  with  a  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  the  christian  graces.  The  masculine  sense,  the 
fervent  piety,  the  active  benevolence  of  that  most  excel- 
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lent  man,  will  long  contribute  to  enligbten  and  to 
animate  christians  in  a  private  rank,  and  to  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  religious  profession.  A  more  perfect  example 
perhaps  was  never  exhibited  to  the  imitation  of  active 
tradesmen.  A  devotion  fervent  but  rational,  zeal  tem- 
pered by  the  exactest  discretion,  and  a  benevolence 
invariably  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
justice, — a  transparent  candour  without  weakness,  and  a 
wisdom  without  art, — combine  to  form  a  living  picture 
of  exalted  yet  attainable  excellence. 

The  Life  and  Diary  of  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to 
the  American  Indians,  exhibits  a  perfect  pattern  of  the 
qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  instructor  of  rude 
and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and 
self-denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence, 
indefatigable  industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God, 
or  rather  such  an  absorption  of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal 
for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men,  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Such  was  the  intense  ardour  of  his  mind,  that  it  seems 
to  have  diffused  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  over  the  most 
common  incidents  of  his  life.  His  constitutional  melan- 
choly, though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  physical  impeiv 
fection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative;  since  we  more  easily  sympathize  with  the 
emotions  of  sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony 
in  his  feelings,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and  conse- 
quently a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  which 
will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial  reader ;  but  it  is 
the  monotony  of  sublimity. 

The  Life  of  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  affords  in  some 
respects  a  parallel,  in  others  a  contrast,  to  that  of 
Brainerd :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  influence 
of  natural  temperament  varies  the  exhibition  of  the  same 
principles.  With  a  considerable  difi*erence  in  their 
religious  views,  the  same  zeal,  the  same  spirituality  of 
mind,  the  same  contempt  of  the  world,  is  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  each.  But  tlie  lively  imagination,  the 
sanguine  complexion  of  Fletcher,  permits  him  to  tri- 
umph and  exult  in  the  consolatory  truths  and  prospects 
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of  religion.     He  is  a  seraph  who  bums  with  the  ardours 

llr^Tt  kT  'ii^^  "^"""^^S  *^^  ^^"^'s  ^f  mortality,  he 
almost  habitually  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  rapture 
of  the  beatific  vision.     Brainerd,  oppressed  with  a  con- 

?hn!IAT^'?.'^^'''n^^^^    ''    ""^'^^y   ^^^^Pi^d  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  poUutions  and  defects  in  the  eyes  of  In- 
pmte  Funty     His  is  a  mourning  and  conflictinff  pietv 
imbued  with  the    spirit  of  self-abasement,    briathing 
iteelf  forth  in^groanings  which   cannot  be  uttered  f 
always  dissatisfied  with  itself,  always  toiling  in  pursuit  of 
*  .P?*'*/t5°'^,  perfection  unattainable  by  mortals.     The 
mmd  of  Fletcher  was  habitually  brightened  with  grati- 
tude and  joy  for  what  he  had  attained;  Bramerd  was 
actuated  with  a  restless  solicitude  for  farther  acquisitions. 
H  Fletcher  soared  to  all  the  heights,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
mth  equal  Inith,  that  Brainerd  sounded  ^1  the  deptS 
of  chnstian  piety;   and  while  the  former  was  regaC 
himself  with  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life,  the  latter,  In  thf 
waves  of  an  impetuous  sea,  was  «  doing  business  in  the 
liiighty  waters. 

Both  equaUy  delighted  and  accustomed  to  lose  them- 
selves m  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  they  seemed  to 
have  surveyed  that  Infinite  Object  under  different 
aspects ;  and  while  Fletcher  was  Absorbed  in  ZcZ 
templation  of  mfinite   benignity    and  love,    Brainerd 

Z^     'a^  r  ^^^""^  ""  *^^  P"^^«°^«  of    immaculate 
purity  and  holiness. 

T.rIoM'"^^'^''V'*^*'°''^  '"^  '^^'''^  ^^^y  ^^^^  Placed,  had 
probably  considerable  effect  in  producing  or  heighten, 
ing  their  respective  peculiarities.  Fletcher  exercised  his 
mmistry  m  the  calm  of  domestic  life,  surrounded  with 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  Brainerd  pursued  his  mission  in 
a  remote  and  howling  wilderness,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
uncultivated  savages,  he  was  exposed  to  intolerable 
hardships  and  fatigues. 

The  religious  public  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a 
nch  accession  to  the  recorded  monuments  of  exalted 
piety,  in  the  Life  and  Religious  Experience  of  the 
lamented  Henry  Martyn.  It  is  delightful  to  behold,  in 
the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  talents,  wWch 
Vol.  rv.  ^ 
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attracted  the  admiration  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
seats  of  learning,  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  cross; 
an  enterprising  genius,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  relin- 
quishing the  pursuit  of  science  and  of  fame,  in  order  to 
travel  in  the  steps  of  a  Bminerd  and  a  Schwartz. 
Crowned  with  the  highest  honours  a  imiversity  could 
bestow,  we  see  him  quit  the  luxurious  shades  of  academic 
bowers,  for  a  tempestuous  ocean  and  a  burning  clime,—- 
for  a  life  of  peril  and  fatigue,  from  which  he  could  expect 
no  other  reward  than  the  heroic  pleasure  of  communi- 
cating to  perishing  millions  the  word  of  eternal  life. 
He  appears  to  have  formed  his  religious  character  chiefly 
on  the  model  of  Brainerd  :  and  as  he  equalled  him  in 
his  patience,  fortitude,  humility,  and  love,  so  he  strictly 
resembled  him  in  his  end.  Both,  nearly  at  the  same  age 
fell  victims  to  a  series  of  intolerable  privations  and 
fatigues,  voluntarily  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  exer- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  And 
though  their  death  was  not  a  violent  one,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  and  the  sufferings  they  endured,  entitle  them 
to  the  honours  and  rewards  of  a  protracted  martyrdom. 
Their  memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  veneration  of  all 
succeeding  ages ;  and  he  who  reads  their  Uves  will  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  '  Here  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints.' 

If  the  biography  of  men  such  as  these  fails  to  pro- 
duce all  the  benefit  we  might  expect,  some  will  be  ready 
to  impute  it  to  that  hopeless  superiority  of  character 
which  seems  to  place  them  almost  above  the  reach  of 
imitation.  The  justice  of  the  inference,  however,  may 
be  fairly  questioned,  since  he  who  proposes  for  his 
imitation  a  model  approaching  to  perfection,  though  he 
may  not  equal,  will,  probably,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
exertions  to  copy  it,  take  a  higher  flight  than  if  he  had 
contented  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  an  infe- 
rior standard.  He  who  forms  his  taste  on  the  inimi 
table  productions  of  a  Raphael,  will  reach  nearer  to 
perfection  than  he  could  arrive  by  the  study  of  an  infe- 
rior artist:  and,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  man  to 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  wisdom  of  God  has  thought 
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fit  to  exhibit  a  faultless  model  in  the  character  of  the 
mcamate  Kedeemer. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the 
following  narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  apprize 
him  of  what  he  is  to  expect.     If  he  hopes  to  beaWsed 
by   the   recital   of  striking  occurrences  and   eventful 
passages,   he   will    find   himself    disappointed.       The 
following  IS  not  the  history  of  a  man  bustUng  on  the  busy 
stage  of  life,  and  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of  good 
or  evd  fortune  :    it  is  the  simple  unpretending  naxrltive 
ot   a  dissenting  mmister,  who  passed  his  days  in  the 
returement  of  the  country,  in  tranquil  meditation,  in  the 
exercise  of  unostentatious  piety,  and  an  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock.     Though 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  HberaJ  education,  my 
revered  friend  was  possessed  of  an  active  inquisitive 
mmd,    which   prompted  hun   to   devote   much  of  his 
time  to  reading,  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  We  fund 
ot  general,  but  especially  of  theological,   knowledge. 
J^ewmen,  m  similar  circumstances,  have  availed  them- 
selves, to  an  equal  extent,  of  the  information  which  the 
best    books  in  our  language,    on  moral  and  religious 
subjects  supply.     Reading,  with  him,  was  not  merely  a 
habit,    but  a  passion.      His  curiosity  was  not  Umited 
withm  the  cu-cle  of  his  profession  :  he  was  delkhted  with 
works  on  general  literature,  and  purchased  and  perused 
some  of  the  valuable  elementary  treatises  on  science, 
lint,  as  devotion  was  his  peculiar  element,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  theology  in  its  various  branches  was 
his  favounte  study.     Though  he  was  far  from  neglecting 
the   antiqmties  and  the  criticism  of  theology,    as  IS: 
as  they  are  accessible  to  a  mere  English  scholar,  he  placed 
his  pnncipal  delight  in  the  perusal  of  works  immedi- 
ately devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  and  experi- 
mental religion:  and  in  this  pursuit  his  attention  was 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  writings  of  the  puritan  divines 
who,  with  all  their  imperfections  of  style  and  method' 
are  unquestionably  the  safest  of  all  uninspired  guides. 
The   masculine  sense,  the  profound  leammg,   the  rich 
and  unequaUed  unction  of  these  fathers  of  the  modem 
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church,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  form  and  mature  his  character. 

Of  the  great  Mr.  Howe,  who  shines  in  the  firmament 
with  a  preeminent  and  unriyalled  lustre,  he  always 
spoke  in  terms  of  just  admiration,  assigning  him  that 
preference  among  the  nonconformist  divines,  which  it 
is  surprising  any  one  should  dispute.  The  reader  of  the 
succeeding  narrative  will  perceive,  that  for  many  years 
it  was  his  constant  practice  to  devote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  the  perusal  of  the  best  practical 
writers;  to  which,  under  God,  he  was  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  that  habitual  spirituality  of  mind  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  him,  and  in  which  very  few, 
whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing,  appeared  to 
equal;  none  to  surpass  him.  His  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  his  relish  for  devout  meditation  and  intercourse, 
his  advertence  to  the  great  realities  of  a  future  life, 
seemed  scarcely  ever  to  forsake  him ;  and  the  least  that 
can  be  affirmed  of  him  is,  that  "  he  walked  with  God." 

Though  he  exercised  his  ministry,  through  the  whole 
of  his  Me,  amongst  the  general  baptists,  his  sentiments 
approached  nearer  to  those  of  Mr.  Baxter  than  to  the 
system  of  Arminius,  nor  would  his  statements  of  chris- 
tian doctrine  have  given  the  slightest  oifence  to  a  congre- 
gation of  moderate  calvinists.  But  to  polemical  theology 
he  was  not  attached;  his  religion  was  entirely  of  a 
practical  and  experimental  character  :  nor  did  he  attach 
the  smallest  importance  to  correct  views  of  christian 
doctrine,  any  further  than  as  they  tended  to  influence  the 
heart.  To  socinianism,  in  all  its  modifications  he 
entertained  a  most  hearty  and  decided  aversion,  and  few 
circumstances  gave  him  more  poignant  uneasiness  than 
to  see  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  his 
church  embrace  and  patronise  that  destructive  heresy. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  lite  he  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  composition ;  and  his  tract  on 
Socinianism,  his  Directions  and  Encouragements  for 
Travellers  to  Zion,  his  Advice  to  a  young  Minister,  with 
other  publications  of  a  similar  tendency, — the  result  of 
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long  experience,  of  much  well-digested  reading,  and  of 
patient  thought,— -will  perpetuate  and  enrol  his  name 
among  the  most  usefiil  practical  writers  of  the  present 
day.     Fond  as  he  was  of  retirement,  he  retained  a  keen 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the 
amenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge. 
His  conversation  expressed  and  inspired  serenity  and 
cheerfidness  rather  than  mirth ;  and  he  possessed,  to  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  the  happy  art  of  mingling  a 
seasoning  of  piety  with  his  hours  of  the  greatest  relaxa- 
tion.    The  natural  temperament  of  my  revered  friend 
inclined  in  some  degree,  I  have  been  informed,  to  the 
irascible;    but  who  ever  beheld  him   betrayed  for   a 
moment  into  language  or  deportment  incompatible  with 
the  meekness  of  the  gospel?     His  exquisite  sensibility 
is  abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  following  narrative,  nor 
could  it  escape  the  observation  of  any  person  who  enjoyed 
much  of  his  intimacy ;  but  it  was  so  directed  and  refined, 
by  a  higher  principle,  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
attractive  qualities  in  his  character. 

The  extreme  depression  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
place  of  his  residence,  was  a  source  of  much  uneasiness ; 
both  by  the  intense  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  sufi*erers, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  afiected  his  personal  resources. 
It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  a  man  "  of  whom  the  worid 
was  not  worthy,*'  perhaps  never  received  from  his  people 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence  ; 
and  that,  after  sinking  the  greater  part  of  his  scanty 
property,  he  must  often  have  been  involved  in  irretriev- 
able difficulties,  but  for  the  casual  liberality  of  friends 
whom  his  superior  merit  had  attached.  That,  in  a  situ- 
ation so  fall  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  he  re- 
tained a  curiosity  so  eager,  a  passion  for  study  and  inquiry 
so  unabated,  as  to  induce  him  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  books,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
his  possessing  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  vigour.  But  I 
check  myself.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  an 
encomium  on  the  excellent  person  who  is  the  subject  of 
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the  following  Memoir,  but  merely  to  introduce  it  to  the 
reader  s  attention,  by  a  few  prefatory  remarks ;  and, 
having  already  trespassed  too  long  on  his  patience,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  close,  by  expressing  my  earnest 
prayer  that  the  effect  of  its  perusal  on  as  many  as  read 
it,  may  be  to  assimilate  their  minds,  in  some  degree 
at  leasts  to  the  character  of  its  excellent  and  lamented 
author. 


EXTRACT 

FROM  MR.  HALLS  ROUGH  NOTES 

OP  THB 

FUNERAL  SERMON  FOR  DR.  RYLAND. 


Early  in  life  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  set  of 
writers,  who,  however  they  may  push  some  theoretical 
views  to  excess,  are  eminent  for  their  elevated  ideas 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  and  for  the  zeal 
with  which  they  contend  for  its  influence  on  doctrinal 
and  practical  religion.  Firm  champions  of  disinterested 
love,  they  set  themselves,  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to 
expose  those  religious  affections  which  are  foimded  on 
mere  selfishness,  and  which  are  excited  merely  by  the 
conviction  their  possessors  entertain  of  their  having 
been  the  object  of  the  divine  predilection,  without  any 
perception  of  the  excellence  and  moral  beauty  of  the 
divine  nature.  They  laid,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
vital  religion,  a  perception  of  moral  beauty,  a  compla- 
cency in  the  Deity  on  account  of  his  own  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, which,  they  contend,  is  a  separate  principle 
from  mere  gratitude  for  benefits  expected  or  received, 
however  it  may  enlarge  and  extend  it.  The  origina- 
lity displayed  by  these  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  celebrated  Edwards  is  placed  by  imiversal  consent, — 
the  acumen  of  their  logic,  and  the  fervour  of  their 
piety, — seized  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Ryland 
in  his  early  years,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  his  sub- 
sequent studies  and  pursuits.  From  that  time  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  relation  which  Christianity  bears 
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to  the  display  of  the  divine  character  was  ever  present 
to  his  thoughts:   he   delighted  in  whatever  tended  to 
deepen  and  enlarge  his   conceptions   of  that   ineffahle 
original;    he  delighted  especially  to  contemplate  him 
under  the  character  in  which  John  presents  him,  when 
he  affirms  that  "God  is  love," — as  a  being  possessing 
an  infinite  propensity  to  impart  his  "  fulness,"  by  diS 
fusing  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness  through- 
out his  vast   dominions.      These   lofty  musings   were, 
with  him,    not  the  object  of  speculation  only,    or  the 
discriminating  features  of  a  creed.     He  formed  the  inte- 
rior of  his  character  upon  them ;  they  were  his  mental 
aliment,  and  intimately  incorporated  with  his  thoughts. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  a  mind  so  prepared  by 
divine  grace  as  was  his,  they  exercised  a  most  [bene- 
ficial]  influence,    and   produced   a  luxuriant   crop    of 
christian  virtues.     He  appeared  to  be  penetrated  with 
a  perpetual   sense    of  the    divine  presence;  not  as  a 
source  of  terror  or  dismay,  but  of  habitual  peace,  con- 
fidence, and  joy.     "  He  endured  as  seeing  him  that  is 
invisible."     His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme  was  equally 
exempt  firom  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous  fami- 
liarity.    It  was  an  awful  love,  such,  in  a  very  inferior 
degree,  as  the  beatific  vision  must  be  supposed  to  in- 
spire, trembling  with  ecstasy,  while  prostrate  with  awe 
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AN  ADDRESS, 


CIRCULATED    AT  THE   FORMATION   OF   THE   LEICEaTER    AUXILIAKT 
BIBLE   SOCIETY,    FEBRUARY  19,  1810, 


We  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  announcing  to  the 

?ublic  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at 
jeicester,   the  object  of  which  is,   to  co-operate  with 
the  Parent  Society  in  London,  in  giving  as  extensive 
a  circulation  as  possible  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  unhap- 
pily prevails  among  christians,  we  may  fairly  presume 
on  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  and  denominations  in 
promoting  a  design  so  disinterested  as  that  of  diffusing 
the  light  of  revelation.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  de- 
sign, our  party  is  the  world;    the  only  distinction  we 
contemplate,  is  between  the  disciples  of  revelation,  and 
the  unhappy  victims  of  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and 
as  we  propose  to  circulate  the  Bible  without  notes  or 
comments,  truth  only  can  be  a  gainer  by  the  measure. 
To  those  who  confine  their  views  to  this  country,  the 
want  of  Bibles  may  not  appear  very  urgent ;  but,  with- 
out insisting  on  the  many  thousands   even   here  who 
are  destitute  of  them  ;  it  is  certain,  that  in  pagan,  ma- 
hometan,  and  popish  countries,  they  are  extremely  rare, 
and  their  number  totally  inadequate,  not  merely  to  sup- 
ply the  immense  population  in  those  parts,  but  even  the 
increasing   demand  which  a  variety  of  circumstances 
have  combined  to  produce.     To  supply  this  demand,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  is  the  aim  of  the 
society  in  London  with  which  this  is  designed  to  co- 
operate.    Their  ambition,  as  far  as  it  may  please  God 
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to  smile  upon  their  efforts,  in,  by  imparting  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  open  the  fountain  of  revelation  to  all 
nations.  It  was  natural  and  necessary  for  the  first 
movement  in  so  great  an  enterprise  to  commence  at  the 
heart  of  the  empire ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that,  having  com- 
menced there,  it  should  propagate  itself  through  the 
larger  vessels  and  arteries  to  the  remotest  extremities  of 
the  body.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  perceiving,  that 
the  example  of  the  metropolis  has  already  been  followed 
in. several  of  our  principal  towns  and  cities;  and  there 
is  room  to  hope  that  similar  institutions  will,  ere  long, 
be  formed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  has  the 
emulation  excited  been  confined  to  this  nation  and  its 
dependencies;  societies  of  the  same  description  have 
been  formed  at  Philadelphia,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Basle, 
each  of  which  derives  support  and  assistance  from  the 
original  one  established  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. While  so  general  an  alacrity  has  been  evinced  on 
this  occasion,  it  had  ill  become  the  character  of  the  town 
of  Leicester  to  stand  neuter,  highly  distinguished  as  it  is 
for  its  great  and  ancient  respectability,  as  well  as  for  the 
extent  of  its  establishments,  and  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  charity.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
flecting, that  the  meeting,  so  obligingly  called  by  the 
mayor,  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended,  that 
the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in  its  proceedings,  and 
that  there  appeared  throughout  an  utter  oblivion  of  party 
distinctions,  with  an  emulation  in  each  individual  to 
promote  to  the  utmost  the  purposes  for  which  we  were 
convened. 

In  whatever  light  we  consider  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  it  appears  to  us  replete  with  utility.  Its 
formation  will,  we  trust,  constitute  a  new  aera  in  the 
history  of  religion,  which  may  be  styled  the  aera  of 
unanimity.  It  affords  a  rallying  point  for  the  piety  of 
the  age,  an  unsuspicious  medium  of  communication 
between  the  good  of  all  parties  and  nations,  a  centre  of 
union  and  cooperation  in  the  advancement  of  a  common 
cause,  which  cannot  fail  to  allay  the  heats,  and  smooth 
the  asperities  of  discordant  sentiment.     By  giving  the 
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most  effectual  aid  to  means  already  set  on  foot  for  the 
conversion  of  pagan  nations,  it  also  promises  to  accelerate 
the  period  when  truth  shall  become  victorious  in  the 
earth.  When  the  pure  light  of  revelation  once  shines 
amid  the  darkness  of  polytheism,  we  may  venture  to 
hope  that  the  latter  will  be  gradually  expeUed,  that  the 
contrast  of  truth  and  error,  of  sacred  mysteries  and  pre- 
posterous  fictions,  they  respectively  display,  will  be 
deeply  and  extensively  felt.  What  the  Bible  Society 
proposes,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  to  circulate  such  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  foreign  parts 
as  shall  merely  suffice  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned,  to  adorn  a  museum,  or  to  enrich  a  library ;  but 
to  lay  them  open,  if  possible,  to  all  classes  of  society  in 
every  nation.  What  incalculable  benefits  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  completion  of  such  a  plan ! 
Wherever  the  Scriptures  are  generally  read,  the  standard 
of  morals  is  raised,  the  public  mind  is  expanded,  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  excited,  and  the  sphere  of  intellectual  vision 
inconceivably  enlarged.  While  they  contribute  most 
essentially  to  the  improvement  of  reason,  by  presenting 
to  its  contemplation  the  noblest  objects,  they  aid  its 
weakness,  and  supply  its  deficiencies,  by  information 
beyond  its  reach.  If  "  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,*  be,  as  our  Saviour 
assures  us,  "  eternal  life,"  to  adopt  effectual  measures  for 
imparting  that  knowledge,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
most  genuine  exercise  of  benevolence.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  protestant  nations  have  been  too  long  in- 
attentive to  this  object :  we  rejoice  to  find  that  they  are 
now  convinced  of  their  error ;  and  that,  touched  with 
commiseration  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  mankind, 
they  are  anxious  to  impart  those  riches  which  may  be 
shared  without  being  diminished,  and  communicated 
without  being  lost  to  the  possessor.  Such  is  the  felicity 
of  religion, — such  the  unbounded  liberality  of  its  princi- 
ples. Though  we  should  be  sorry  to  administer  fiiel  to 
national  vanity,  we  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction  it 
gives  us  to  reflect,  that,  while  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
globe  has  fallen  a  prey  to  that  guilty  and  restless  ambi- 
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tion,  which,  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Proyidence, 
is  permitted,  for  a  time,  to  take  peace  from  the  earth, 
this  fayoured  country  is  employed  in  spreading  the 
triumphs  of  truth,  multiplying  the  means  of  instruction, 
and  opening  sources  of  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world. 
In  these  eyentfiil  times,  so  pregnant  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  we  consider  this  as  affording  a  most  fayourable 
omen  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Proyidence  respecting 
this  nation. 

Haying  briefly  explained  our  object  and  motiyes,  we 
beg  leaye  to  recommend  the  Leicester  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  to  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened  public,  not 
doubting  they  will  feel  the  propriety  of  lending  their 
support  to  an  institution,  which,  besides  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  abroad,  promises  to  proyide  for  our  domes- 
tic wants,  by  enabling  the  poorest  person  to  possess  him- 
self of  that  inyaluable  treasure. 


A    SPEECH 


DBLITBRED  AT 


THE   SECOND    ANNIVERSARY   MEETING    OF  THE 
LEICESTER  AUXILIARY   BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

April  13,  1812. 


Permit  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  concur  in  the  senti- 
ments so  forcibly  expressed  by  the  respectable  speakers 
who  haye  preceded  me.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the 
constitution,  operation,  and  genius  of  the  Bible  Society, 
the  more  is  my  conyiction  confirmed  of  its  excellence 
and  utility.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  an  in- 
stitution so  admirable,  and  so  beneficial,  should  meet 
with  the  least  opposition  from  the  professors  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity,  when  the  propriety  of  making  the 
Scriptures  as  extensiyely  known  as  possible  might  be 
supposed  to  pass  among  protestants  for  an  incontroyertible 
maxim.  To  imagine  such  a  measure  can  be  carried  into 
effect  without  being  productiye  of  much  good,  and  still 
more  to  augur  mischieyous  consequences  as  the  probable 
result,  approaches  so  near  to  an  impeachment  of  the  per- 
fection and  sufficiency  of  the  diyine  oracles,  that,  to  my 
poor  judgment,  it  appears  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  them.  For  my  part,  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to 
conceiye  of  a  reyelation  from  heayen  that  must  not  be 
trusted  alone ;  of  a  rule  of  life  and  manners  which,  in 
the  same  breath,  is  declared  to  be  perfect,  and  yet  so  ob- 
scure and  incompetent  that  its  tendency  to  mislead  shall 
be  greater  than  its  tendency  to  conduct  in  the  right  path ; 
of  a  fountain  of  truth  (and  the  only  original  fountain,  as 
our  opponents  themselyes  allow)  more  calculated,  when 
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left  to  its  silent  operation,  to  send  forth  bitter  waters 
than  sweet.  If  these  must  appear  to  a  candid  and  im- 
partial mind  untenable  and  contradictory  propositions, 
then  must  the  chief  objections  of  our  opponents  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  their  prognostics  of  danger,  from  the 
operations  of  the  Bible  Society,  be  pronounced  chimerical 
and  unfoimded.  Whoever  weighs  the  arguments  of  our 
opponents  must  be  conyinced  that  they  all  turn  upon  the 
following  supposition — that  the  Scriptures  are  so  am- 
biguous and  obscure  that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they 
are  more  likely  to  generate  error  than  truth,  to  foment 
division  than  to  produce  unanimity  and  agreement.  If 
this  implies  no  reflection  on  the  excellence  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  Divine  Author,  what,  I  will  ask, 
can  imply  such  a  reflection  ?  And,  if  this  be  not  ad- 
mitted, how  is  it  possible,  for  a  moment,  to  entertain  a 
scruple  respecting  the  propriety  of  giving  them  the  most 
extensive  circulation  ? 

To  dread  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
and,  under  pretence  of  tender  consideration  for  the 
weakness  of  the  common  people,  prohibit  their  circula- 
tion, has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  detes- 
table features  of  popery.  From  the  very  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  it  has  been  stigmatized  by  protestants  of 
every  description,  as  constituting  a  principal  branch  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity.  But  wherein  does  the  maxim 
of  our  opponents  differ  from  that  of  the  papists  on  this 
subject  ?  If  any  difference  can  be  perceived,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  nature  but  in  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  papists  contend  that  the  common  people  are 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Bible  at  all;  while  our 
opponents  assert  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  it 
al(yne.  The  former  instruct  their  votaries  to  shut  their 
ears  against  the  voice  of  God  altogether;  the  latter 
insist  that  it  is  dangerous  to  hear  it,  except  in  immediate 
conjunction  with  their  own  interpretation.  Surely  this 
must  be  considered  as  strange  language  in  a  protestant 
country,  and  most  offensive  to  protestant  ears. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  Scriptures  may  not  be 
trusted  alone?     'Why,*  say  our  opponents,   'they  are 
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liable  to  be  mismterpreted,  and  wrested  to  countenance 
tlie  respective  opmions  and  practices  of  different  sects 
and  parties.     Be  it  so :  we  admit  this  to  be  possible  ; 
but  what  remedy  can  be  devised  to  obviate  this  evil  ? 
Is  then: use  to  be  entirely  proscribed?     'No,'  say  our 
opponents, '  but  they  must  be  invariably  accompanied  by 
another  book,  which  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  authonzed  commentary.'    But  we  would  ask,  again, 
are  we  to  judge  of  this  commentary;  or  are  we  to  re- 
ceive it  simply  on  the  ground  of  authority,  and  upon  the 
pmiciple  of  unplicit  faith ;  or  is  any  exercise  of  private 
judgement  permitted  to  us?      If  it  be  replied  that 
it  is  not,  this  IS  neither  more  nor  less  than  barefaced 
popery.      If   the  judgement  is  to  be  exerted  at  alL 
and   every  thmg  is  not  to  be  taken  upon  trust,  their 
commentary  must  be   judged    of   by   some  criterion, 
^d  what    can    that    be  but    the   Scriptures?      The 
fcHjnptures  must  then,  after  all,  be  appealed  to,  before  it 
is  possible  to  determme  on  the  correctness  of  the  com- 
mentary ;  and  thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  precise  point 
h-om  which  we  set  out,  that  is,  the  examination  of  the 
fecnptures.     According  to  the  views  of  our  opponents, 
we  are  either  to  admit  the  principle  of  implicit  faith  to 
Its  utmost  extent,  which  is  open  and  avowed  popeiy ;  or 
we  are  first  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  commen- 
tary, and  then  judge  of  the  commentary  by  the  Scrip- 
tures.    This  is  the  circle,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible 
tor  our  opponents  to  escape,  and  they  may  be  lashed 
round  It  to  all  eternity !     Let  it  once  be  admitted  that 
the  sacred  volume  is  the  only  standard  of  truth,  and  the 
only  infallible  directory  in  practice,  and  it  will  necessarily 
follow  that  all  other  modes  of  instruction  must  be  tried 
by  It ;  and  consequently,  that  every  idea  of  giving  it  a 
corrective,   or  a  companion,  call  it  which  you  please, 
must  be  futile  and  absurd.     I  am  persuaded  I  am  speak- 
mg  the  sentiments,  on  this  occasion,  of  every  individual 
who  composes  this  meeting,  and  not  abetting  the  views 
of  any  particular  party.     I  trust  none  in  the  present 
assembly  will  do  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  any 
reflection  is  intended  upon  the  liturgy :  though  a  protes- 
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tant  dissenter,  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  its  merits. 
I  belieye  that  the  evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments, 
the  chastised  fervour  of  its  devotion,  and  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  its  language,  have  combined  to  place  it  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  uninspired  compositions.  The 
maxim  we  wish  to  establish,  as  amply  sufficient  to  over- 
rule the  objections  of  our  opponents,  is  simply  that, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Chillingworth,  was 
found  capable  of  demolishing  the  whole  fabric  of  popery. 
"The  Bible,"  said  he,  "the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion 
of  protestants." 

The  conduct  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  is  also  in- 
consistent in  another  point.  While  they  deprecate  the 
operations  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  circulating  the  Bible 
alone  in  this  country,  they  applaud  this  very  identical 
measure  in  its  application  to  foreign  parts.  This  appears 
to  me  a  very  extraordinary  conduct.  Their  proceeding 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  admission  that,  notwith- 
standing the  possible  perversion  of  the  scripture  to  ill 
purposes,  it  is  calculated,  when  left  to  itself,  to  do  good 
on  the  whole.  In  this  instance,  it  is  conceded  that  its 
use  more  than  counterbalances  the  possible  inconvenience 
arising  fi-om  its  abuse  :  a  clear  surplus  of  good  is  con- 
templated as  the  probable  result,  for,  without  such  an 
expectation,  how  can  the  measure  in  question  be  entitled 
to  commendation  for  a  moment  ?  1  would  ask,  then, 
what  principle  of  reasoning  is  that  which  will  justify  an 
opposition  to  the  scheme  of  action  which,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, is  likely  on  the  whole  to  do  good,  although  it 
may  possibly  be  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  evil 
allowedly  inferior.  Are  not  all  the  calculations  of  pru- 
dence founded  on  a  comparison  of  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ?  Have  not  all  the  plans  of  benevolence,  which 
have  ever  been  devised,  proceeded  on  a  necessary  com- 
promise with  contingent  evils,  where,  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  these  bear  no  proportion  to  the  good  likely 
to  result,  every  requisition  is  satisfied,  and  every  reason- 
able suffrage  secured?  Are  we  to  sit  still,  and  attempt 
nothing  for  the  improvement  of  our  species,  until  we  are 
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mathematically  certain  that  nothing  can  possibly  spring 
from  our  effi)rts  but  pure,  unmingled,  defecated  good ; 
and  this  in  a  world  abounding  with  imperfections  of  all 
sorts,  where  evil  is  so  widely  diffused  as  to  insinuate  itself 
into  every  mode  of  action,  and  every  element  of  enjoy- 
ment? If  this  is  not  pretended,  why  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society 
to  furnish  an  exception ;  or  that  it  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  that  portion  of  inconvenience  and  evil  which 
cleaves  to  all  the  works  of  men  ?  When  our  enemies 
object  to  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  alone  in  this 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  applaud  the  same  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  foreign  parts,  they  surely  forget 
that  the  same  objections  apply,  and  with  equal  force,  to 
the  latter,  as  to  the  former  proceeding.  The  obscurity  of 
which  they  complain,  which  exposes  them  to  the  danger 
of  being  misinterpreted,  their  liability  to  be  wrested  to 
countenance  error,  heresy,  and  schism,  are  properties 
which,  I  presume,  we  shall  not  be  very  ready  to  ascribe 
to  them.  But,  admitting  them  to  possess  these  qualities, 
will  they  lose  them  by  being  conveyed  to  distant  coun- 
tries ?  Is  their  tendency  to  be  pronounced  pernicious  or 
salutary,  according  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ?  Are  there  not  a  variety  of  sects  and  parties  on 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  whose 
views  the  perversion  of  them  may  be  rendered  subser- 
vient ?  Is  the  information  they  afford  in  this  country 
doubtful  and  obscure ;  and  does  it  become  at  once  clear 
and  decisive  when  it  is  communicated  in  foreign  parts  ? 
As  our  opponents  seem  to  suppose  they  possess  a  vale- 
tudinarian habit,  and  require  a  very  delicate  management 
in  this  country,  perhaps  they  imagine  their  constitu- 
tion may  be  improved  by  a  sea-voyage  and  change 
of  air ! 

Let  it  be  carefiilly  remembered,  that  the  topics  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  objectors  to  the  Bible  Society,  are 
precisely  those  on  which  the  papists  have  been  wont  to 
insist  in  their  controversy  with  protestants:  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Scriptures,  the  danger  of  misinterpretation, 
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and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  wrested  to  the 
support  of  heresy  and  schism.     It  is  surely  little  to  the 
credit  of  our  opponents,  that  they  hare  no  other  weapons 
to  attack  us  with,  hut  what  have  been  undeniably  for^red 
in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines.     It  would,  unquestion- 
ably, be  an  ill  omen  to  this  country,  if  pleas,  drawn 
from  the  supposed  insufficiency  of  scripture,  should  be 
again  received,  and  become  popular,  which  have  been 
the  principal  means  in  former  ages,  of  involving  the 
world    m  the  darkness   of    superstition   and   idolatry. 
The  perversion  of  the  Bible  can  proceed  only  from  the 
corruption  of  its  readers  :— now,  what  is  the  remedy  for 
ima  corruption,  but  the  Scriptures  themselves  ?     Have 
they,  who  oppose  our  proceeding,  discovered,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  wisdom,  any  better  corrective  of  the  ill 
propensities  of  the  heart,  the  attachment  to  vice,  the 
conceit  of  superior  understanding,  and  the  love  of  change, 
which  are  the  prolific  sources  of  error,  than  those  lively 
oracles   which  God  himself  has  declared  are  able   to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation  ?     "  The  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  it  is  true,  "  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handywork."    This  effect,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  understood  to  produce  only  in  minds 
rightly  disposed ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  been 
the   innocent  means  of   enticing  millions  to  idolatry, 
while  they  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  reclaimed  a  single 
individual  from  that  impiety.     Hence  the  Psalmist,  after 
celebrating  these  works  of  the  Most  High,  directs  our 
*^/i*Aon  to  a  superior  source  of  illumination,  adding, 
'The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul." 
St.  Paul  congratulates  Timothy  upon  his  having  known, 
from  a  child,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  able  to 
make  him,  with  fiiith  in  Christ,  wise  unto  salvation. 
"  All  scnpture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  reproof,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  evety  good  word  and 
work/'     When  I  reflect  on  these  passages,  and  others  of 
the  same  import,  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the 
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declaration  of  Lord  Francis  Osborne,  that  a  child  might 
answer  the  ablest  of  our  opponents,  provided  that  child 
were  a  christian. 

It  is  asserted  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the 
conversion  of  foreign  nations,  in  consequence  of  the  sole 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and,  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  our  adversaries  urge  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of 
St  Paul  to  the  Romans  : — "  How  shall  they  call  on  him 
on  whom  they  have  not  believed ;  and  how  shall  they 
believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard ;  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  This  inference 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  an  entire  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  passage :  the  apostle  means  to  distinguish 
between  the  situation  of  those  who  are  necessarily  unac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  of 
the  persons  to  whom  this  information  was  conveyed; 
without  intending  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  lay  any 
stress  on,  the  precise  mode  of  communication  by  which 
they  obtained  it.  This  is  the  more  manifest  from  the  ex- 
tension of  meaning  in  which  the  term  preach  is  used  by 
the  same  writer: — "For  Moses,"  saith  the  same  St. 
Paul,  "  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being 
read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day."  Such  is  the 
want  of  candour  on  the  part  of  our  adversaries,  and  such 
the  unworthy  artifices  by  which  they  pervert  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
its  meaning. 

It  might  be  naturally  concluded,  from  this  species  of 
objection  to  the  Bible  Society,  that  our  opponents  were 
distinguished  by  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  by  the 
aid  of  missionaries :  I  sincerely  wish  the  result  of  an 
attention  to  facts  were  such  as  would  justify  this  infer- 
ence. The  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  it  is  well  known, 
are  the  warmest  supporters  of  foreign  missions ;  and  the 
holy  flame  by  which  they  are  animated  expands  in  all 
directions,  stimulating  them  at  once  to  the  most  active 
exertions  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  at  home, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  ia 
pagan  countries.     When  we  compare,  with  their  con- 
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dnct,  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  our  adversaries  to 
this  object,  we  are  compelled  to  perceive  that  the  in- 
vidious preference  they  give  to  one  mode  of  doing  good, 
is  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  it,  as  to  a  desire  of  depreciating  and  depressing 
the  importance  of  another. 

Permit  me  to  close  these  observations  (for  the  length 
of  which  I  ought  already  to  apologize  to  the  respectable 
audience  I  am  addressing)  with  briefly  noticing  some  of 
the  indirect,  though  important  advantages,  likely  to 
result  from  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Bible 
Society.  The  direct  benefit  we  contemplate,  as  the 
fruit  of  this  institution,  will  undoubtedly  be  reaped  by 
that  innumerable  multitude,  among  all  nations,  who,  by 
means  of  it,  will  be  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  sacred  volume ;  but  there  are  other  colla- 
teral advantages,  of  the  most  important  kind,  which 
have  already  been  experienced  in  part,  and  may  be 
expected  to  accrue  still  more  hereafter,  from  the  admira- 
ble society  of  which  this  is  an  auxiliary  branch.  Among 
these,  we  cannot  pass  over  its  tendency  to  promote  a 
good  understanding  among  christians  of  different  deno- 
minations. It  pretends  not,  indeed,  to  cast  any  light  on 
the  questions  which  have  unhappily  divided  the  christian 
world ;  but  as  far  as  the  oljects  of  it  are  concerned,  it 
consigns  them  to  oblivion ; — it  presents  a  common  ground 
of  cooperation,  and  a  centre  of  union  without  a  sacrifice 
of  principle,  or  the  surrender  of  the  smallest  atom  of  the 
respective  opinions  and  practices  by  which  we  are  dis- 
tinguished. Who,  but  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all 
concord,  could  have  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men  a  design  so  beneficial  and  godlike,  so  adapted  to 
allay  the  heats  and  animosities  which  have  so  often  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  society,  and  disfigured  our  common 
Christianity?  It  is  like  the  "precious  ointment  upon 
the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard :  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments." 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  sacred  perfume ;  and,  while  it  is  so 
abundantly  poured  out  in  the  view  of  all  nations,  I  can- 
not but  imagine  I  see  it  ascending  in  clouds  of  incense 
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to  heaven,  grateftJ  to  God,  to  his  saints,  and  to  the 
holy  angels,  consecrating  this  happy  soil,  and  drawing 
down  upon  it  a  copious  shower  of  benedictions  and  bless- 
ings.    How  much  unanimity  strengthens,  and  discord 
enfeebles,  the  sinews  of  empire,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
to  be  insisted  on ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  former  was  more  to 
be  desired,  or  the  latter  more  to  be  deprecated.     The 
Bible  Society  is  a  solemn  and  public  recognition,  calcu- 
lated, beyond  any  event  that  has  yet  transpired,  to  con- 
found infidelity,  and  to  expel  from  the  nation  the  last 
relics  of  that  detestable  impiety,  to  shut  up  every  crevice 
of  the  infernal  pit,  and  disperse  every  atom  of  the  pesti- 
lential stream.     The  sophistry  of  infidels  had  been  suc- 
cessfully conftited  by  a  succession  of  able  writers ;  they 
have  retired,  baffled,  from  the  field,  their  arrows  spent, 
their  ammunition  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  signalize  the  victory  by  a  public  monument,  and  to 
embody  the   national  sentiment   by  erecting  a   public 
trophy  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.     This  idea  the 
Bible  Society  has  nobly  realized,  by  taking  pledges  from 
the  statesmen,  the  senators,  the  nobles  of  the  land,  of 
their  devoted  attachment  to  the  Word  of  God :  they 
have  pubKcly  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  declared,  in  the 
face   of  all  Europe,   that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Great  Britain.     What  lustre  does  this  shed  upon  our 
country:   it  appears  the   grand  seminary  of  christian 
principle.     Perhaps  there  is  no  single  moment,  night  or 
day,  in  which  some  voice  does  not  rise  up  to  heaven  in 
its  behalf;  and  prayer  is  the  grand  key  that  unlocks  the 
celestial  treasury. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  attachment  to  the 
gospel,  avowed  by  those  who  have  cooperated  in  the 
measures  of  this  society,  will  be  followed  by  an  increased 
attention  on  their  part  to  explore  its  contents,  to  imbibe 
its  spirit,  and  to  regulate  their  lives  by  its  precepts ;  and 
that  thus  the  interests  of  vital  Christianity,  may  keep 
pace  with  the  more  extensive  promulgation  of  re- 
vealed truth.  Let  our  activity  in  the  cause  be  followed 
up  by  an  increased  spirit  of  attachment  and  investigation ; 
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let  US  earnestly  desire  to  taste  that  bread  of  life  which  it 
is  the  property  of  this  society  to  communicate:  then 
shall  we  be  a  happy,  because  a  holy  people,  and  this 
will  throw  around  us  a  greater  splendour  than  Eoman  or 
Grecian  genius  could  bestow.     Should  the  sentiments 
of  that  divine  book  take  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
mould  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  it 
would  secure  to  the  nation  a  higher  protection  than  all 
its  military  and  naval  preparations  ;  and  even  the  rocks 
with  which  our  isle  is  girt,  would,  in  comparison,  be  a 
feeble  rampart  against  the  assaults  of  our  enemy.    With 
perfect  composure  we  leave  the  decision  of  this  great 
controversy— and  a  greater  never  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind — to  the  arbitration  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
without  the  smallest  apprehension  that  we  shall  be  called 
to  an  account,  in  that  day  when  the  earth  and  the  works 
thereof  shall  be  biunt  up,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  for  having  unrolled  too  widely  that 
volume  which  discloses  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  realities  and 
prospects  of  eternity.     Nor  will  it  be  deemed  presump- 
tion, if  I  afl&rm  that,  in  a  dying  hour,  when  the  interests 
and  passions  which  now  agitate  us  shall  shrink  to  their 
due  dimensions,  it  will  afford  us  more  satisfaction  in  the 
retrospect  to  have  been  the  friends  than  the  enemies  of 
the  Bible  Societv. 


A  SPEECH, 
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THE  GUILDHALL,  LEICESTER, 

On  Tuesday,  July  15,  1817, 

AT  THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  AUXILIARY 
BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


It  has  been  usual,  on  these  occasions,  to  eulogise  the 
Bible  Society ;  I  will  not  say  beyond  its  merits,  for  they 
are  more  than  equal  to  the  powers  of  the  most  exalted 
Daneffvric  :  but  the  frequency  of  these  encomiums  must 
be  mv  apology  for  saying  but  little  on  that  topic  at  pre- 
sent.     The  stores  of  rhetoric  appear  to  me  to  be  ex- 
hausted; while  every  department  of  nature  and  ot  art 
has  been  summoned  and  made  to  contnbute  its  share  to 
the  iUustration  of  the  divine  simpUcity  of  itS  principle, 
the  sanctity  of  its  object,  and  the  extent  and  grandeur 
of  its  operations.    Never  was  there  an  institution,  which 
at  once  went  so  far  forward  in  the  distribution  of  its 
benefits,  and  exerted  such  a  reflex  energy  on  its  mem- 
bers and  patrons ;  producing  a  generous   enthusiasm, 
which  kindles  at  every  step,  and  is  raised  to  a  more  in- 
tense degree  by  every  fresh  achievement. 

I  consider  this  society  as  a  new  moral  power,  which, 
combming  the  energies  of  Christendom  m  one  great 
effort,  promises  to  change  the  face  of  the  universe ; 
whUe,  in  imitation  of  Him  in  whose  cause  it  is  enlisted, 
it  travels  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength,  "mighty  to 
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God,  in  which  the  simplest  means  are  made  to  produce 
the  greatest  effects ;  where  there  is  the  utmost  economy 
to  the  contriyance,  and  the  greatest  splendour  and  mJ- 
nifieence  m  the  design.     The  imbecihtj  of  man  appe^ 
in  the  httleness  of  his  ends,  which  he  accomplished  for 
the  naost  part,  by  complicated  and  laborious  operations. 
Umnipotence,  on  the  contrary,  places  opulence  in  the 
end  Mid  parsimony  in  the  means.     While  our  pride  is 
mortified  by  perceiving  how  little  we  can  effect  by  the 
greatest  efforts,  the  Ahnighty  touches  a  secret  spring, 
known  only  to  himself,  and  impresses  a  single  motiom 
which  propagates  itself  in  circles  continually  extending^ 
^  It  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  universe,  and  diffusis 
order  and  happiness  through  regions  most  remote  from 
/^^'         ^^^^  unconscious  of  its  cause 
Of  so  similar  a  character  is  the  Bible  Society,  and  so 
analogous  to  the  movements  of  divine  power,  that,  it 
appears  to  me,  it  would  be  impious  not  to  acknowledge 
the  agency  of  the  Sphit  in  its  first  conception,  as  miSh 
as  the  supenntendence  of  Providence  in  its  support   To 
tix  upon  a  course  of  action,  which  gives  scope  to  every 
mtuous  energy,  while  it  stands  perfectly  aloof  from  the 
spunt  of  p^y,  which  draws  towards  itself  the  best  pro- 
pensities of  our  common  nature,  and  unites  the  pious  of 
every  nation  and  profession  in  one  harmonious  family 
isnot  the  work  of  a  mortal ;  it  bespeaks  the  finger  of 
«o^     Its  direct  benefits  are  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
most  careless  observation  :  but  the  indirect  influence  it 
exerts,  m  harmonizing  the  spirits,  and  conciliating  the 
affections  of  such  as  had  long  been  alienated  from  each 
other,  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether 
Its  mstruments  or  its  objects,-whether  those  who  share, 
or  those  who  dispense  its  munificence,  are  the  greatest 
gainers.  » 

The  utility  of  this  admirable  institution,  however,  has 
been  (ailed  m  question,  its  constitution  censured,  and  its 
operations  arraigned  To  give  the  Bible  to  all  classes 
and  descnptions,  without  note  or  comment,  is  represented 
by  some  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  adapted  to  perplex 
and  mislead  uncultivated  minds.  ExceUent  as  the  Smp- 
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tnres  are  allowed  to  be,  some  preparation,  it  is  asserted, 
is  necessary,  ere  they  are  communicated  in  their  full  ex- 
tent; and  that  the  best  use  that  can  be  immediately 
made  of  them,  is  to  compose  and  distribute  such  selec- 
tions and  abridgments  as  seem  best  calculated  for  popu- 
lar instruction. 

That  some  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  are  of  more 
universal  interest  than  others ;  that  the  New  Testament, 
for  example,  has  a  more  immediate  relation  to  our  pro- 
spects and  to  our  duties,  than  the  Old,  is  freely  conceded : 
just  as  one  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory,  though 
they  are  all  placed  in  the  same  firmament,  and  are  the 
work  of  the  same  hand.  But  to  this  restrictive  system, 
this  jealous  policy,  which  would  exclude  a  piui;  of  the 
word  of  God  from  universal  inspection  and  perusal,  we 
feel  insuperable  objections;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  any  description  of  men  whatever,  that  control 
over  divine  communications  which  such  a  measure  im- 
plies. We  are  persuaded  that  no  man  possesses  a  right 
to  curtail  the  gifts  of  God,  or  to  deal  out  with  a  sparing 
hand  what  was  intended  for  universal  patrimony.  If 
the  manner  in  which  revelation  was  imparted  be  such  as 
makes  it  manifest  that  it  was  originally  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man 
can  have  a  right,  by  his  interference,  to  render  it  inac- 
cessible. 

The  question,  whether  the  Bible  was  designed  to  be 
communicated  to  mankind  at  large  without  distinction, 
or  to  a  particular  class,  with  a  discretionary  power  of 
communicating  it  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions 
as  they  might  deem  fit,  can  only  be  determined  by  itself. 
If  it  bear  decisive  indications  of  its  being  intended  for 
private  custody,  if  it  be  found  to  affirm,  or  even  to  in- 
sinuate, that  it  is  not  meant  for  universal  circulation,  we 
must  submit  to  hold  it  at  the  discretion  of  its  legitimate 
guardians,  and  to  accept,  with  becoming  gratitude,  such 
portions  as  they  are  pleased  to  bestow.  From  the  word 
of  God  there  can  be  no  appeal :  it  must  decide  its  own 
character,  and  determine  its  own  pretensions.  Thus 
much  we  must  be  allowed  to  assume ;  that,  if  it  waa. 
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ongmallj  given  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  no  power 
upon  earth  is  entitled  to  restrict  it ;   because,  on  the 
supposition   which   we   are  now  making,   since   every 
mans  original  right   in  it  was   equal,  that  right  can 
be  cancelled  by  no  authority  but  that  which  bestowed 
It.     If  It  was  at  first  promulgated  under  the  character 
ot  a  universal  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  we  are 
bound  to  recognize    it  in  that  character ;   and   every 
attempt  to  alter  it,  to  convert  into  private  what   w^ 
onginally  public  property,  or  to  make   a   monopoly  of 
a  universal  grant,  is  an  act  of  extreme  presumption 
aid  impiety.     It  is  to  assume  a  superiority  over  revela- 
tion Itself.  "^ 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  matter  stands.  Let  us 
ascend  to  its  original,  and  examine  in  what  shape  it 
was  first  communicated. 

Though  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as 
on«  book.  It  is,  in  tmth,  a  collection  of  many,  composed 
at  different  periods  and  by  different  writers,  as  holy  men 
ot  Crod  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  speak  first  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament was  distributed  by  the  Jews  into  three  parts : 
the  Pentateuch ;  the  earlier  and  later  Prophets,  includinff 
ST  ^l?*0P^  compositions ;  and  the  Hagiographs,  or 
Holy  Wntmgs,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
the  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms. 

With  respect  to  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  a  matter  of 
notonety  that  it  was  delivered  with  the  utmost  pubUcity 
and  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  public  and  mum- 
cipal  law  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,   which  every 
Jong,  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  was  commanded  to 
copy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  perpetual  rule  of  his 
government;  and  every  head  of  a  family,  to  teach  and 
inculcate  on  his  children,  when  he  sat  in  his  house,  and 
when  he  walked  by  the  way.     It  was  first  proclaimed 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  ineffable  splendour, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  nation,  prefaced  with  the 
remarkable  words,  «  Hear,  O  Israel.*'   There  is  surely  no 
pretence  for  representing  it  as  a  deposit  committed  to  a 
particular  class,  when  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  it 
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was  requisite,  in  order  to  regulate  the  private,  as  well  as 
public  life,  of  every  Israelite.  Though,  in  process  of 
time,  its  interpretation  gave  birth  to  a  particular  profes- 
sion, whose  followers  are  styled  scribes  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, nothing  was  further  from  their  thoughts  than 
the  assumption  of  a  right  to  withhold  it  from  public 
perusal :  their  employment  was,  partly,  by  an  accurate 
transcription,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  copies,  and, 
partly,  to  elucidate  its  obscurities 

If  we  descend  to  the  Prophets,  we  shall  find  them  ad- 
dressing their  instructions,  and  announcing  their  predic- 
tions, in  the  most  public  manner,  to  all  descriptions  of 
persons  —  to  princes,  to  nobles,  to  the  populace,  in 
crowded  assemblies,  in  places  of  the  most  public  resort. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Jeremiah  prophesied  : — 
"  I  am  full,"  saith  he,  "  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord ;  I  am 
weary  with  holding  in ;  I  will  pour  it  out  on  the  chil- 
dren abroad,  and  upon  the  assembly  of  the  young  men 
together."  (Jer.  vi.  11.)  When  strong  political  reasons 
seemed  to  dictate  a  different  proceeding,  when  he  was 
violently  importuned  by  his  sovereign  to  conceal  his  pre- 
dictions, lest  he  should  weaken  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  encourage  their  enemies,  he  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  divulge  the  suggestions  of  inspiration  with 
the  same  publicity  as  before.  Yet,  it  is  the  prophetic 
part  of  scripture  which  is  the  most  obscure,  and  most 
liable  to  be  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  popular  delu- 
sion. 

Of  the  Hagiographs  little  need  be  said.  As  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  maxims  of  civil  prudence,  sentiments  of 
devotion,  and  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Deity  and  his 
works,  it  is  probable  none  will  contend  for  their  re- 
stricted circulation. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  New  Testament. 
Here  the  Gospels  will  claim  our  first  attention:  and, 
with  respect  to  these,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  earliest  ec- 
clesiastical vnriters,  they  are  a  mere  abstract  of  the 
preaching  of  the  respective  apostles  and  evangelists 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  informed  that,  when 
they  were  about  to  leave  certain  coimtries,  where  they 
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had  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in  dissemi- 
nating the  gospel,  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  were 
anxious  to  possess  a  permanent  record  of  the  principal 
facts  m  which  thej  had  been  instructed,  that,  by  read- 
ing them  at  their  leisure,  they  might,  in  the  absence  of 
their  teachere,  impress  them  on  their  memory.  The 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  affirmed,  by  the  earliest 
histon^s^  to  have  been  composed  from  the  preaching 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  not  to  have  been  pul^ 
Iished  until  they  had  received  the  entire  approbation  of 
tiiose  apostles.     This  part  of  scripture,  then,  supplies  no 

pretence  or  apology  for  the  practice  of  restricted  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Epistles  come  next  in  order :  and  these,  as  is 
evident  from  their  inscriptions,  were  addressed  to  whole 
^semblies  of  the  faithful;  in  which,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  Jew  and  Gentile,  were  incorpo^ 

rp!^  ''l.^^r'  ""^  H'^T  ^^^^•*^-  They  were  also 
read  publicly,  every  Lord's-day ;  in  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises of  which  the  recitation  of  the  Scriptures,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  occupied  a  con- 
^icuous  place.  We  find  St'paul  ftro'ngly  ^uri^  one 
of  the  societies  to  which  he  wrote,  to  take  care  thTt  his 
epistle  was  read  to  "  all  the  holy  brethren." 

Ihere^s  one  extraordinary  book,  of  a  character  totally 
distinct  frona  the  rest,  which  closes  the  canon  of  inspira- 
R^vll  J  book  to  which  I  refer,  you  are  aware,  is  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  ;-a  composition  distin^ished, 
above  aUo  hers,  by  a  profusion  of  obscure,  figurative 
diction;    delineating,    by  a   sort  of  hieroglyphics,  the 

l^r^frt''"''l  ^''*'"'^  *^  ^^^^"  the  christian 
church,  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  consummation  of 
all  things.  This  portion  of  scripture  is  a  fertile  mine  of 
erroneous,  extravagant  conjecture,  and  supplies,  by  its 
injudicious  mterpretation,  more  gratification  to  a  heated 

'^XZl'  i""  %f^r  t'  "^^ellous  and  incredible, 
than  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  beside ;  insomuch, 
that  few  have  been  found  capable  of  preserving  a  perfeS 
Bobnety  and  composure  in  the  midst  of  its  stupendous 
scenery,  where  the  curtain  rises  and  falls  so  often,  where 
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new  creations  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  accompanied 
by  myriads  of  the  angelic  order,  and  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  of  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  lightnings. 
Yet  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  this  is  the  only 
book,  to  the  perusal' of  which  an  express  benediction  is 
attached :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  th(}y  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy."  Its  integrity  is  also 
guarded  and  secured  by  a  fearful  measure  denounced 
against  such  as  shall  presume  to  alter  it  in  the  minutest 
tittle,  by  adding  to,  or  taking  away  from  its  words.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  foreseeing  what  actually  ensued,  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  this  prophecy  would  excite  the  pre- 
judices of  some,  and  in  others  its  obscurity  induce 
neglect,  judged  it  necessary  thus  to  employ  a  special  pre- 
caution against  its  falling  into  contempt  or  oblivion. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  a  rapid  induction  of  particulars, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  common  property,  over  which  there 
is  no  human  control ;  that,  as  "  all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,"  so  it  is  all  "profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  for  every  good  word  and  work." 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  is  also  proper  to 
remark,  that  translations  of  the  sacred  book  were  early 
made,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  countries  into  which  Christianity  had 
spread;  that  various  versions  in  the  Latin  were  pub- 
lished in  the  West,  and  the  Syriac  in  the  East,  either 
during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  or  in  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding :  nor  was  it  ever  made  a  question, 
during  the  first  centuries,  whether  the  inspired  writings 
should  be  laid  open  to  universal  inspection.  The  chris- 
tian fathers  were  well  known  to  have  inculcated  their 
perusal  on  all  sorts  of  men ;  nor  are  the  most  celebrated 
of  them,  St.  Austin  and  St.  Chrvsostom,  ever  more  elo- 
quent than  when  engaged  in  unfolding  their  excellence, 
and  expatiating  on  their  utility,  to  persons  of  every  de- 
scription. 

It  was  not  till  "  the  man  of  sin"  had  placed  himself  m 
the  temple  of  God,  and  exalted  himself  "  above  all  that 
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is  called  God,  and  that  is  worshipped,"  that  a  different 
policy  prevailed,  and  the  people  were  told  that  they 
must  be  content  to  derive  their  religions  information 
only  through  the  medium  of  priests. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  insult?  If  we 
should  resent  the  attempt  to  disturb  an  ancient  posses- 
ion, and  to  remove  the  landmarks  which  bound  and 
ascertain  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  what  ought  we 
to  feel  when  a  scheme  is  set  on  foot  to  deprive  us  of  the 
record  of  our  salvation,  of  the  charter  of  our  immor- 
tality? Who  are  they  who  pretend  a  right  to  sit  in 
judgement  on  the  contents  of  revelation, — to  determine 
what  is  proper  to  be  communicated,  and  what  withheld, 
as  though  they  were  sifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  ? 
Is  it  come  to  this,  that  the  medicine  of  life  is  to  be 
dealt  out  with  a  sparing  and  cautious  hand,  and  mixed 
with  foreign  ingredients,  like  arsenic  or  hemlock,  which 
are  only  safe  when  administered  in  a  diluted  form,  and 
in  small  quantities  ?  What  is  it  which  has  lifted  these 
pretenders  to  such  an  envied  superiority  over  their  fel- 
low-creatures, while  the  whole  species,  sick  and  infirm, 
are  consigned  to  the  skill  of  the  same  great  Physician, 
and  are  either  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  or  under  one 
and  the  same  process  of  cure  ? 

Apprehensive  as  I  am  of  exhausting  your  patience, 
there  are  yet  two  considerations  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  not  relinquishing  that  right  with  which  God  and 
nature  have  invested  you. 

First,  The  great  mass  of  mankind  have  no  possible 
motives  to  tempt  them  to  pervert  the  dictates  of  inspira- 
tion. The  Bible  is  safest  in  the  custody  of  those  who 
have  no  temptation  to  abuse  it,  by  forcing  upon  it  a  lan- 
guage foreign  from  its  original  intention.  Such  is  the 
precise  situation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Their 
concern  in  religion  is  of  the  purest  and  most  unsuspi- 
cious nature,  since  the  only  advantage  which  it  is  con- 
ceivable they  can  derive  from  it,  is  assistance  towards 
holy  living  and  djring.  If  it  fail  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  a  share  in  the  common  salvation,  there  is  no 
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subordinate  end  to  be  answered,  no  private  emolument 
attainable  by  its  means,  to  compensate  for  their  loss.  If 
it  be  ineffectual  to  enlighten  and  to  save  them,  there  is 
no  other  benefit  which  they  can  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  deriving  from  it.  You,  in  this  assembly 
who  sustain  no  clerical  character,  possess  this  advantage, 
at  least,  over  the  ministers  of  religion,  that  you  have  no 
temptations  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness.  Your  religion 
either  promotes  your  eternal  welfare,  or  it  is  nothing  to 
you.  How  far  this  is  from  being  the  case  with  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  through  all  its  ranks  and  gradations, 
from  his  holiness  to  the  meanest  ecclesiastic,  few  of  you 
need  to  be  informed.  The  loftiest  pretensions  to  uni- 
versal empire,  the  prostration  of  Christendom  at  their 
feet,  a  plenary  power  of  absolution,  of  opening  the  gates 
of  purgatory  and  of  paradise  ; — this  gigantic  dominion, 
extending  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  founds  itself  en- 
tirely on  a  perverted  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures: 
and,  were  they  laid  open  to  the  people  in  their  true  in- 
tent and  meaning,  the  whole  fabric  would  melt  and  dis- 
appear like  a  cloud.  When  we  remember  this,  we  cease 
to  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  animosity  which  his  holi- 
ness has  evinced  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Their  circulation  is  the  sure  presage  of  his  destruction ; 
and  the  roar  of  his  bull  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  pun  on 
so  serious  a  subject)  is  but  the  instinctive  cry  of  a  beast 
which  feels  itself  goaded  to  madness  by  the  operations 
of  the  Bible  Society.  To  commit  the  custody  of  the 
the  Bible  to  men  who  have  so  deep  and  vital  an  interest 
in  its  suppression,  would  be  to  commit  the  lamb  to  the 
care  of  the  wolf.  No,  my  countrymen !  the  situation  of 
his  holiness  possesses  nothing  in  common  with  ours; 
and  our  feelings  accord  to  our  situations.  He  calls  for 
darkness,  (and  well  he  may,)  to  prevent  the  detection  of 
his  errors ;  we,  for  light,  to  conduct  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  He  courts  the  shade,  to  conceal  his  enormities ; 
we  ask  for  illumination,  to  enable  us  to  perform  our 
duties.  The  book  which  we  are  employed  in  circulating 
sufficiently  solves  the  problem : — ''  He  that  doeth  evS, 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his 
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deeds  should  be  reproved  :  he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  maniifest  that 
they  are  wrought  in  God."  When  the  Romish  church 
found  she  had  deviated  too  far  from  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  render  a  reconciliation  practicable, 
she  proceeded  to  take  away  the  key  of  knowledge  by 
opposing  every  possible  obsticle  to  its  progress ;  and, 
having  availed  herself  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  people,  to  establish  her  claim  to  infal- 
libility, she  became  a  standard  to  herself.  Thus  she 
rendered  detection  impossible ;  nor  did  she  ever  feel  her- 
self safe  till  the  stage  was  completely  darkened,  till  every 
chink  and  crevice  was  closed,  through  which  a  ray  could 
penetrate.  Thus  was  the  reign  of  superstition  estab- 
lished :  but,  were  we  to  attempt  a  recital  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  fearful  impieties  she  was  guilty  of,  and  the 
bloody  tragedies  she  acted  in  the  dark, — her  impostures, 
oppressions,  cruelties,  and  murders, — we  should  detain 
you  till  midnight,  and  leave  the  tale  half  told.  Suffice 
it  to  observe,  that  this  mystery  of  iniquity  was  founded 
on  a  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
completed  by  reducing  them  to  a  monopoly. 

Secondly,  the  next  remark  to  which  I  would  request 
your  attention  is,  that  heresies  have  seldom  or  never 
taken  their  rise  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Look  at 
the  history,  trace  the  origin,  of  the  principal  corruptions 
of  Christianity  which  have  prevailed  at  different  periods ; 
and  you  will  imiformly  find,  that  they  commenced  in 
the  higher  classes,  among  men  of  leisure  and  specula- 
tion ;  that  they  were  the  product  of  perverted  ingenuity 
and  of  unsanctified  talent.  Adapted  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  they  were  the  inven- 
tion of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  The  com- 
monalty, tenacious  of  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
to  which  they  have  been  trained,  are  slow  in  adopting 
novelties,  and  the  last  to  be  misled  by  the  illusions  of 
hypothesis,  or  the  false  refinements  of  theory.  The 
progress  of  opinion  is  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
orders ;  and  it  is  as  unnatural  for  it  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom^ as  for  water  to  ascend  from  the  valleys  to  the  hills. 
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The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  too  much  at  war 
with  common  sense  to  have  originated  with  the  common 
people,  any  more  than  the  doctidnes  of  purgatory,  auri- 
cular confession,  the  worship  of  the  host,  or  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope  ;  all  of  which  were  gradually  obtruded 
on  the  laity  by  the  artifices  of  a  designing  priesthood, 
whose  interest  and  ambition  they  promoted.  Far  from 
running  into  these  absurdities  of  their  own  accord,  the 
people,  harassed,  confounded,  and  dismayed,  were  hunted 
into  the  toils  of  men  who  made  merchandize  of  souls. 
Let  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  be  enlightened  by 
the  word  of  God,  let  them  comprehend  its  truths,  and 
imbibe  its  maxims,  and  they  will  form  the  firmest  bul- 
warks against  the  encroachments  of  popery,  as  well  as 
every  other  erroneous  and  delusive  system.  It  is  in  a 
virtuous  and  enlightened  population,  and  especially  in  a 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  informed  and  actuated  by  the 
true  spirit  of  religion,  we  look  for  the  security  and  pre- 
servation of  its  best  interests.  It  was  among  them  that 
Christianity  commenced  its  earliest  triumphs;  among 
them  the  reformation  begun  by  Luther  found  its  first 
and  fastest  friends  :  and,  as  it  was  in  this  department  of 
society  our  holy  religion  first  penetrated,  should  the  time 
arise  for  its  disappearance  in  other  quarters,  it  is  here 
that  it  will  find  its  last  and  safe  retreat. 

An  ingenious  allusion  was  made,  in  your  Report,  to 
catholic  emancipation — a  subject  on  which  the  public 
mind  is  much  divided.  To  agitate  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  that  measure,  on  the  present  occasion, 
would  be  highly  improper ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that,  however  our  sentiments  may  vary  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation,  considered  in  a  political  light, 
we  are  unanimous  in  desiring  to  bestow  that  moral 
emancipation  which  is  of  infinitely  gi'eater  value,  and 
which  will  best  ensure  the  wise  improvement  of  tlie 
liberty  catholics  possess,  as  well  as  of  the  power  they 
aspire  to.  We  are  most  solicitous  to  emancipate  them 
from  that  intolerable  yoke  of  superstition  and  priestcraft, 
under  which  reason  is  crippled  and  made  dw^i^sh,  con- 
science is  oppressed,  and  religion  expires.     We  are  per- 
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fectly  conyinced  that  nothing  will  so  essentially  contribute 
to  raise  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland  to  their  just,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  elevation,  as  the  wide  and  unimpeded 
circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  with  unabated  ardour  in  this 
glorious  career.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  as  wide  an 
extension  as  possible  to  the  waters  of  life.  Let  them 
flow  freely,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  and  mischievous 
policy  which  would  confine  them  in  artificial  pools  and 
reservoirs,  where  they  become  stagnant  and  putrid.  Let 
us  join  our  prayers  with  our  efibrts,  that  the  word  of 
God  may  have  "  firee  course  and  be  glorified,"  whatever 
opposing  force  it  may  sweep  away  in  its  progress :  and 
should  his  hoUness  the  pope,  while  he  is  bufieting  with 
the  waves,  and  attempting  to  arrest  the  current,  be 
thrown  down,  and  his  triple  crown  totter  and  tumble 
from  his  head ;  instead  of  feeling  the  smallest  concern, 
let  us  rejoice  and  exult  in  the  sure  presage  it  will  afford 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  that  long-looked-for  moment, 
when,  at  the  decree  of  the  Eternal,  at  the  oath  of  the 
archangel,  Babylon  the  Great  shall  sink  like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters. 


FRAGMENT. 

SPEECH 

Da.rVERED  AT  A   MEETING  OP  THE  LEICESTER  AOXILIART  BIBLE 

SOCIETY 

[Not  publishbu  BaFotB.I 


If  the  Scriptures  are  in  reality  what  they  profess  to 
be,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  obligation  we  are 
under  to  make  them  as  extensively  known  as  possible. 
On  this  subject  we  must  allow  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;    they  assert  their  claim  to  be  received  as  an 
immediate  revelation  from  God,  an  inspired  guide  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  immortality,  "  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place  *  to  direct  us  in  the  paths  of 
salvation.     They  aflBrm  themselves  to  be  the  voice  of 
God  addressing  his  creatures  on  a  subject  of  the  last 
importance.     Whether  their  claim  to  this  character  is 
valid  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  discussed  with  infidels, 
not  among  christians,  and  is  therefore  to  be  put  out  of 
view  in  £scussing  the  merits  of  this  society.     It  is  a 
christian  institution,  set  on  foot  by  professed  christians 
in  a  christian  land.     It  is  strange  that,  among  men  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  a  doubt  should  arise  for  a  moment 
on  the  propriety  of  circulating  as  widely  as  possible  the 
records  of  our  common  faith,  the  charter  of  the  common 
salvation. 

But  we  are  not  agreed  among  ourselves  on  various 
articles  of  belief,  on  the  diverse  modes  of  discipline  and 
of  worship.     True ;  nor  do  we  profess  such  agreement : 
■  A  a2 
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but  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  standard  to  which  we 
must  all  appeal,  that»they  contain  the  infallible  rule  of 
the  faith  and  practice  of  christians,  we  are  agreed  ;  and 
what  possible  objection,  then,  can  a  diversity  of  opinions 
on  other  subjects  create  to  the  universal  distribution  of 
the  oracles  of  God  ?  Are  your  peculiar  views,  we  would 
ask  the  objector,  sanctioned,  in  your  apprehension,  by 
these  oracles  ? — ^then,  instead  of  acting  an  hostile  part, 
we  are  your  allies ; — for  we  are  circulating  the  very  book 
on  which  your  views  are  founded ;  we  are  diffusing  that 
light,  [and]  that  only,  by  which  you  profess  to  have 
been  conducted  to  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have 
arrived.  What  greater  advantage  could  you  wish  for  the 
propagation  of  your  doctrines,  than  that  mankind  should 
have  free  and  [universal]  access  to  the  sources  of  your 
own  conviction  ?  It  must  be  assumed  for  granted,  that, 
in  consequence  of  faithfully  consulting  its  dictates,  you 
have  been  guided  aright.  Why  anticipate,  in  regard  to 
others,  an  opposite  result  ?  why  suppose  it  will  bewilder 
them  in  the  paths  of  error  and  heresy,  when  your  own 
experience  attests  it  has  led  you  into  those  of  rectitude 
and  truth  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  to  expect  that  the 
same  tree  shall  bring  forth  good  fruit  and  evil  fruit ;  or 
that  the  same  fountain  will  send  forth  sweet  water  and 
bitter? 

In  the  midst  of  that  unhappy  diversity  of  sentiment 
which  divides  professing  christians,  what  can  be  conceived 
more  imexceptionably  proper  than  the  circulation  of  that 
book,  in  the  belief  of  whose  inspiration  we  all  concur, 
and  may  therefore  act  in  perfect  concert  and  harmony, 
without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle  ?  If  our  pro- 
fessions are  sincere,  we  are,  in  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing, at  once  promoting  our  respective  views,  our  discrim- 
inating tenets,  and  exhibiting  an  edifying  example  of 
unanimity  and  concord,  combining  in  one  and  the  same 
efTort  the  interests  of  charity  and  of  truth. 

W-e  are  aware  that  destructive ,  errors  may  be,  and 
have  been,  deduced  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
ihe  Bible ;  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  and  extravagant, 
in  the  defence  of  which  it  has  not  been  quoted ;  but,  as 
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this  is  far  from  implying  any  reflection  on  that  sacred 
book,  so  it  has  uniformly  arisen  from  partial  and  defec- 
tive views  of  its  contents,  where  single  passages  have 
been  violently  torn  from  their  connexion,  and  made  to 
speak  a  language  most  remote  from  the  scope  and  design 
of  the  writer.     The  proper  antidote  to  this  evil  is  [a] 
diligent  and  serious  perusal  of  the  whole ;  which  will 
seldom  fail,  to  all  practical  purposes,  to  ascertain  that 
which  is  ambiguous,  to  elucidate  what  is  obscure,  and 
explain  what  is  figurative  and  metaphorical.     From  a 
full  conviction  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is   the  most  effectual  corrective  of  the  mistakes 
into  which  we  may  be  betrayed  by  the  cursory  perusal  of 
detached  portions,  it  is  the  invariable  plan  of  this  society 
[to]  distribute  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures :  nor  can  we 
sufficiently  admire    the    inconsistency    of   those   who, 
deprecating  the  danger  of  this,  propose  a  partial  distri- 
bution of  the  sacred  volume,  when  it  is  obvious  that  the 
most  alarming  deviations  from  truth  have  arisen  from 
this  very  cause,  an  exclusive  attention  to  particular  parts, 
without  adverting  to  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  whole, 
and  the  reciprocal  light  which  one  portion  of  Revelation 
derives  from  the  other.     If  "  all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness," 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  part  can  have  an 
opposite  tendency,  or  how  the  withholding  a  portion  of 
the  instruction  it  affords  can  be  productive  of  more  illu- 
mination than  giving  it  in  all  its  extent.     "  The  foolish- 
ness of  God  is  wiser  than  man,"  and  the  conduct  of  his 
providence  in   putting  his  revelation  into   our  hands, 
Avithout  the  smallest  limitation  or  restriction,  affords  a 
presumption,  or  rather  a  proof,  of  its  tendency  to  good, 
and  good  only ;  [while,  of  the  contrary,]  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  possibility  without  contradicting  the  deci- 
sions of  infinite  wisdom.     If  a  part  only  would  have 
been  more  beneficial  than  the  whole,  only  a  part  would 
have  been  given ;  or  if  the  l)enefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  whole  is  restricted  to  some  privileged  class  or  order, 
without  extending  to  mankind    at   large,  we  should 
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undoubtedly  have  been  furnished  with  some  intimation 
of  this,  some  mark  or  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
those  favoured  individuals  who  are  allowed  access  to  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  We  certainly  are  at  a  loss  to 
discern,  in  the  adversaries  of  this  institution,  that  tran- 
scendent piety,  that  lofty  superiority  to  worldly  passions, 
or  that  resplendent  exhibition  of  the  christian  character, 
which  might  induce  a  suspicion  of  their  being,  in'  some 
peculiar  manner,  the  confidential  depositaries  of  the 
divine  secrets.  Whatever  pretensions  of  this  sort  they 
may  really  possess,  we  can  only  lament  that  extreme 
modesty  and  reserve  which  has  so  effectually  concealed 
[them]  from  the  pubhc  view. 

Gentlemen,  on  casting  a  survey  over  the  different 
orders  into  which  society  is  distributed,  I  am  at  an  utter 
loss  to  fix  on  any  description  of  persons  who  are  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  most  extensive  perusal  of  the  word 
of  Gh)d.  The  poor,  we  may  be  certain,  will  sustain  no 
injury  from  their  attention  to  a  book,  which,  while  pt] 
inculcates,  under  the  most  awful  sanctions,  the  practice 
of  honesty,  industry,  frugality,  subordination  to  lawful 
authority,  contentment,  and  resignation  to  the  allotments 
of  Providence,  elevates  them  to  the  hope  of  "  an  inheri- 
tance incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away;" 
a  book,  which  at  once  secures  the  observance  of  the 
duties  which  attach  to  an  inferior  condition,  and  almost 
annihilates  its  evils,  by  opening  their  prospects  into  a 
state,  where  all  the  inequalities  of  fortune  will  vanish, 
and  the  obscurest  and  most  neglected  piety  shall  be 
crowned  with  eternal  glory.  "  The  poor  man  rejoices 
that  he  is  exalted ;"  and,  while  he  views  himself  as  the 
member  of  Christ,  and  the  heir  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
he  can  look  with  undissembled  pity  on  the  frivolous  dis- 
tinctions, the  fruitless  agitations,  and  the  fugitive  enjoy- 
ments of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  prosperous  of 
those  who  have  their  portion  in  this  world.  The  poor 
man  will  sustain  no  injury,  by  exchanging  the  vexations 
of  envy  for  the  quiet  of  a  good  conscience,  and  fruitless 
repinings  for  the  consolations  of  religious  hope.  The 
less  is  his  portion  in  this  life,  the  more  ardently  will  he 
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cherish  and  embrace  the  promise  of  a  better,  while  the 
hope  of  that  better  exerts  a  reciprocal  influence,  in 
prompting  him  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  reconcihng 
W  to  the  evils,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  present. 
The  Bible  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor,  the  solace  ot  the 
sick,  and  the  support  of  the  dying;  and,  while  other 
books  may  amuse  and  instruct  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the 
peculiar  triumph  of  that  book  to  create  light  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which  admits 
of  no  other  alleviation,  to  direct  a  beam  of  hope  to  the 
heart  which  no  [other]  topic  of  consolation  can  reach ; 
while  guilt,  despair,  and  death,  vanish  at  the  touch  of 
its  holy  inspiration.    There  is  something  m  the  spint 
and  diction  of  the  Bible  which  is  found  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  plamest  and  most 
uncultivated  minds.     The  simple   structure  of  ite  sen- 
tences, combined  with  a  lofty  spint   of   Poetry,---it8 
famiU^  allusions  to  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  trans- 
Stions  of  common  life,-the  delightful  ^?^termixture  of 
narration  with  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  PfJ^T-f^^ 
the  proftision  of  miraculous  facts,  which  convert  it  into  a 
sort  of  enchanted  ground,-its  constant  advertence  to 
the  Deity,  whose  perfections  it  renders  almost  visible 
and  palpable,-unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an  interest 
which  attaches  to  no  other  performance,  and  which,  after 
assiduous  and  repeated  perusal,  invests  it  with  much  ot 
the  charm  of  novelty:  like  the  great  orb  of  day,  at 
which  we  are  wont  to  gaze  with  unabated  f^^nishment 
from  infancy  to  old  age.     What  other  book  besides  the 
Bible  could  be  heard  in  public  assemblies  from  year  to 
year,  with  an  attention  that  never  tires,  and  an  mterest 
that  never  cloys  ?     With  few  exceptions  let  a  portion  ot 
the  sacred  volime  be  recited  in  a  mixed  multitude,  and 
though  it  has  been  heard  a  thousand  times,  a  umversal 
stillness  ensues,  every  eye  is  fixed,  and  every  eax  is 
awake  and  att;ntiver     Select    if  you  can,  any  o  her 
composition,  and  let  it  be  rendered  equally  faimliar  to 
the  mind,  and  see  whether  it  wiU  produce  this  effect. 

The  importance  of  attaching  a  distinct  section  to  the 
rules  of  moral  conduct  is  immediately  obvious;    and 
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whatever  eloquence  may  be  employed  in  painting  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  odious  deformity  of  vice,  will 
have  little  influence  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  and 
in  the  conflicts  of  passion,  upon  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  and  on  those  of  an  inferior  description,  none  at 
all.  These  topics  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  feeble 
and  evanescent,  while  the  passions  to  which  they  are 
opposed  are  violent  and  intense.  Nothing  short  of  a 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  accompanied  and  enforced  with 
the  prospect  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery,  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  the  practice  of  what  is  right,  when 
vice  and  crime  are  recommended  by  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  or  the  promise  of  immediate  advantage. 
But  it  is  the  word  of  God  only  to  which  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  is  attached,  and  which  incessantly  reminds 
us,  that  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  are  not  merely  the 
dictates  of  reason,  but  the  voice  of  God.  In  human 
instructions,  however  excellent,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  separation ;  the  instruction  is  |^in]  one  place  the 
sanction  in  another :  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  they  are  combined  and  incorporated.  Here, 
it  is  not  a  man  addressing  his  exhortations  to  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  it  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  Judge  of 
the  imiverse,  speaking  from  heaven,  and  grappling  with 
the  conscience  of  the  moral  and  accountable  being 
which  he  has  formed.  Let  this  persuasion  be  really  and 
deeply  felt,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  "  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword."  There  is 
no  room  for  evasion,  no  pretext  for  pnattention"],  and 
no  possibility  of  escape,  except  [^bv]  immediate  compli- 
ance and  submission. 
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BAPTIST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION 
AT  STEPNEY. 
[Wroten  in  1811  OR  181-2.] 


In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  new  semi- 
nary, intended  to  be  established  near  London,  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  christian  ministry,  we 
are  desirous  of  presenting  a  short  account  of  the  motives 
by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  the  objects  we  have  in 
view. 

We  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  nothing  is  farther 
from  our  intention  than  to  interfere  with  the  respectable 
seminaries  akeady  subsisting,  from  which  the  church  of 
Christ  has  derived  essential  benefit.  We  congratulate 
the  public  on  their  institution,  rejoice  in  their  prosperity, 
and  feel  a  cordial  concurrence  with  the  views  of  their 
generous  patrons  and  supporters.  We  are  persuaded, 
however,  that  the  ground  is  not  yet  so  fully  occupied  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  a  farther  extension  of  the  means  of 
instruction  to  students  in  theology;  and  that,  among 
the  churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  at  least,  a 
difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  procuring  young 
men  possessed  of  those  qualifications  which  the  state  of 
society  renders  desirable.  Having  been  supplied  by  the 
noble  munificence  of  a  worthy  individual,  with  a  house 
and  premises  at  Stepney,  well  fitted  for  an  academy,  we 
are  desirous  of  realizing  the  liberal  intentions  of  the 
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donor,  hy  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of  public 
utility  he  has  meditated. 

At  this  period,  no  apology  can  he  necessary  for 
attempting  to  assist  young  men,  designed  for  the  ministry 
in  the  acquisition  of  such  branches  of  knowledge  as 
may  qualify  them  more  completely  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  that  sacred  fimction :  since,  whatever  pre- 
judices unfavourable  to  learning  may  have  formerly 
prevailed  in  serious  minds,  they  appear  to  have  subsided, 
and  christians  in  general  admit  the  propriety  of  enlisting 
literature  in  the  service  of  religion.  From  the  recent 
multiplication  of  theological  seminaries  among  protest- 
ant  dissenters,  such  an  inference  may  be  fairly  deduced. 
While  we  assert  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
for  every  saving  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
usefulness  of  the  Imowledge  derived  from  books,  in 
unfolding  many  of  its  obscurities,  explaining  many  of 
its  allusions,  and  producing  more  fully  to  the  view  the 
inestimable  treasure  it  contains.  The  primary  truths  of 
revelation,  it  is  acknowledged,  offer  themselves  at  first 
view  in  the  sacred  volume ;  but  there  are  latent  riches 
and  gems  of  inestimable  value,  which  can  be  brought 
to  Ught  only  by  a  deeper  and  more  laborious  research. 
There  are  nimiberless  exquisite  harmonies  and  retired 
beauties  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  which  are  rarely 
discovered  without  the  union  of  great  industry  with 
cultivated  talent.  A  collection  of  writings,  composed 
on  various  occasions,  and  at  remote  intervals  of  time, 
including  detached  portions  of  history  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  poetry  awfully  sublime,  but  often  obscure, — a 
book  containing  continual  allusions  to  manners  unknown 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  to  institutions  which  have 
(ong  ceased  to  exist, — ^must  demand  all  the  aid  that 
ingenuity  and  learning  can  bring  towards  its  elucida- 
tion. 

The  light  of  revelation,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
not  opposite  to  the  light  of  reason ;  the  former  presup- 
poses the  latter;  they  are  both  emanations  from  the 
same  source;  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible,  however 
supernatural,  are  addressed  to  the  understanding,  the 
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only  medium  of  information  whether  human  or  divme. 
Revealed  religion    is  not  a  cloud  which  overshadows 
reason;  it  is  a  superior  illumination  designed  to  perfect 
its  exercise,  and  supply  its  deficiencies.     Since  truth  is 
always  consistent  with  itself,  it  can  never  suffer  fix)m  the 
most  enlarged  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  pro- 
vided those  powers  be  regulated  by  a  spirit  of  dutiful 
submission  to  the  oracles  of  God.    The  evidences  of 
Christianity  challenge  the  most  rigid  exammation ;  the 
more  accurate  and  extensive  the  inquiry,  the  more  con- 
vincing   will  they  appear.      Unexpected  comcidences 
between   inspired    history,  and    the  m^st    undisputed 
remains  of  antiquity  will  present  themselves,  and  strikmg 
analogies  be   perceived  between   the    course  of  provi- 
dence and  the  supreme  economy  of  grace.     The  gradiial 
developement  of  the  plan  of  revelation,  together  with  the 
dependence  of  its  several  parts  on  each  other,  and  the 
perfect   consistency  of  the   whole,   will    employ   and 
reward    the    deepest   investigation.      In    proof  of  the 
assistance  religion   may  derive  firom    leammg,  rightly 
directed,  we  appeal  to  the  writings  of  an  Usher,  a  New- 
ton, and  a  Bryant ;    to  the  ancient  apologists  of  Christi- 
anity, who,  by  means  of  it,  unmasked  the  deformities  of 
polytheism ;   to  the  reformers,  whom  it  taught  to   re- 
move the  sacred  volume  from  the  dust  and  obscurity  of 
cloisters,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  dialects  of  Europe ;  and 
to  the  victorious  impugners  of  infidelity  in  modem  times. 
Such  are  the  spoils  which  sanctified  learning  has  won 
from  superstition  and  impiety,  the  common  enemies  of 
God  and  man.     Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice,  among 
the  most  precious  fruits  of  cultivated  reason,  that  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  deficiencies,  and  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  which  prompts  it  to  bow   to  the   authority 
of  revelation,  and  depose  its  honours  at  the  cross;  smce 
its  incapacity  to  solve  the  most  important  questions,  and 
to  satisfy  the  most  distressing  doubts,  will  be  felt  with 
the  truest  conviction,  and  attested  with  the  best  grace, 
by  such  as  have  made  the  largest  essay  of  its  powers. 

An    unconverted   ministry   we   look   upon   as   the 
crreatest  calamity  that  can  befall  the  church ;  nor  would 
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vre  be  supposed  to  insinuate,  by  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, that  education  can  ever  be  a  proper  substitute 
for  native  talent,  much  less  for  real  piety;  what  we 
mean  to  assert  is,  that  the  union  of  all  will  much  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  doing  good.  Without  descending  to 
particulars,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  for  example, 
that  the  art  of  arranging  ideas  in  their  proper  order,  and 
of  investigating  the  nature  of  different  sorts  of  evidence 
as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  rules  of 
composition  and  rhetoric,  are  of  essential  service  to  a 
public  speaker. 

The  existing  state  of  society  supplies  additional 
reasons  for  extending  the  advantages  of  academical  edu- 
cation. If  former  periods  have  given  birth  to  more 
renowned  scholars,  none  ever  produced  so  many  men  of 
reading  and  reflection  as  the  present ;  never  was  there 
a  time  when  books  were  so  multiplied,  knowledge  so 
diffused, — and  when,  consequently,  the  exercise  of  culti- 
vated talents  in  all  departments  was  in  such  demand. 
When  the  general  level  of  mental  improvements  is  so 
much  raised,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teachers  of 
religion  to  possess  their  full  share  of  these  advantages,  if 
they  would  secure  from  neglect  the  exercise  of  a 
function,  the  most  important  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
If,  in  the  days  of  inspiration,  there  were  schools  of  the 
prophets,  and  miraculous  infusions  of  wisdom  did  not 
supersede  human  means  of  instruction,  much  less  are 
they  to  be  neglected  in  the  present  times,  when  no  such 
communications  are  expected.  To  this  we  must  add, 
that  perverted  literature  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  divine  truth, 
who  leave  no  effort  untried  to  recommend  their  cause  by 
the  lustre  of  superior  acquisitions,  and  to  form  in  the 
public  mind  the  dangerous  association  between  irreli- 
gion  and  talents,  weakness  and  piety. 

In  insisting  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  education,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  those 
excellent  persons  who  have  exercised  the  ministry,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  church,  without  those  advantages ; 
many  of  whom  are  men  of  vigorous  minds,  who  have 
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surmomited  great  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ; 
and  others,  by  their  piety  and  good  sense,  well  fitted 
for  the  stations  which  they  occupy.  We  trust  that  such 
ministers  will  always  be  highly  esteemed  in  our 
churches :  there  are  situations,  it  is  probable,  which  they 
are  better  qualified  to  fill  than  persons  of  a  higher 
education.  To  the  improvement  of  the  higher  classes, 
however,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  men  of  the  latter 
character  are  best  suited ;  and,  as  their  salvation  is  not  in 
itself  less  important  than  that  of  the  lower  orders,  so 
their  superior  weight  in  society  attaches  to  their  cha- 
racter and  conduct  peculiar  consideration.  It  is  also 
manifest,  from  the  examples  of  a  Brainerd,  an  Elliot, 
and  a  ^hwartz,  that  where  piety  in  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  is  once  secured,  a  course  of  academical  studies 
is  no  impediment  to  the  growth  and  developement  of 
qualities  the  most  conducive  to  success, — deep  humility, 
eminent  spirituality,  unshaken  perseverance,  and  patient 
self-denial. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  we  wish  to  see  prevail 
in  our  future  seminary,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
they  are  in  general  the  principles  of  the  reformation ; 
and,  were  we  to  descend  to  a  more  minute  specification, 
we  should  add,  they  are  the  principles  which  distinguish 
the  body  of  christians  denominated  Particular  or  Calvi- 
nistic  Baptists.  While  we  feel  a  cordial  esteem  for  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;  disclaiming 
all  pretensions  to  that  vaunted  liberality  which  masks  an 
indifference  to  revealed  truth,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  nothing  would  give  us  more  concern  than 
to  see  the  seminary  we  have  in  contemplation  become 
the  organ  of  infidel  or  heretical  pravity. 

We  conceive  some  advantages  may  accrue  from  fixing 
the  proposed  seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  its  pecuniary  resources  will  be 
benefited  by  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  commercial 
opulence ;  that  a  residence  of  a  few  years  near  the  capi- 
tal of  a  great  empire  may  give  an  expansion  to  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  and  that  the  means  which  it  affords  of  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  teachers  in  various  departments  of 
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science,  no  where  else  to  be  found,  may  improve  the 
taste,  and  direct  the  exertions  of  the  students. 

We  conclude,  with  recommending  our  undertaking  to 
the  patronage  of  the  pubUc,  and  to  the  blessmg  of  God, 
and  with  expressing  our  hope,  that,  through  the  mflu- 
ence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  a  copious  effusion  on  the 
future  patrons,  tutors,  and  students  ot  this  semmarj, 
however  small  in  ite  beginning,  it  will  ^ecojne  Respect- 
able for  learning  and  piety,  be  a  nursery  of  faithful  and 
able  ministers,  and  a  blessing  to  the  church  ot  Chnst. 
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HALL'S  HELP  TO  ZION'S  TRAVELLERS. 

tWlMTTEN   IN  1814.1 


An  aversion  to  religious  controversy  may  arise  from 
one  of  two  causes,  in  their  nature  the  most  opposite, — 
a  contempt  of  religion  itself,  or  a  high  degree  of  devo- 
tional feeling.  They  who  consider  the  objects  of  reU- 
gion  as  visionary  and  uncertain,  or  who,  rejecting  reve- 
lation, feel  their  inability  to  find  a  place  where  they 
may  fix  then:  footing,  will  naturally  feel  an  emotion  of 
contempt  for  theological  contests*  similar  to  that  wMch 
we  should  experience  towards  men  who  were  fighting 
for  possessions  in  the  air. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  would  engage  with  the  ut- 
most seriousness  and  ardour  in  a  dispute  on  the  nature 
and  effects  of  paper  currency,  who  would  be  ashamed 
of  being  suspected  of  directing  their  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  most  weighty  question  in  theology.  At- 
tentive to  all  the  aspects  and  combinations  of  the  ma- 
terial and  of  the  political  world,  they  are  accustomed 
to  regard  religion  as  a  sort  of  Utopia,  a  land  of  sha- 
dow and  of  fiction,  where,  wrapt  in  pleasing  vision,  cre- 
dulity reposes  on  the  lap  of  imposture.  Persons  of  this 
sort  are  so  completely  overcome  by  the  enchantments  01 
the  present  state,  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  vnsdom 
which  St  James  denominates  earthly  and  sensual,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  a  higher  order  of  objects,  or  a  more 
elevated  and  refined  condition  of  being,  than  that  vrith 
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which  they  are  conversant ;  and,  though  they  may  pos- 
sess a  subtle  and  penetrating  genius,  they  are  not  less 
disqualified  for  religious  inquiries  than  an  idiot  or  an 
infant.     "  They  mind  earthly  things." 

How  far  the    indisposition  to  religious  controversy, 
which  prevails  at  present,  may  he  justly  ascribed   to 
this  Sadducean  temper,    I   shaU  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  some,  this  mdis- 
position  proceeds  from  a  better  cause.     While  the  for- 
mer class  of  persons  think  religion  not  worth  disputing 
about,  there  are  others  who  conceive  it  to  be  a  subject 
too  sacred  for  dispute.     They  wish  to  confine  it  to  silent 
meditation,  to  sweeten  solitude,  to  inspire  devotion,  to 
guide  the  practice,  and  purify  the  heart,  and  never  to 
appear  in  pubUc  but  in  the  character  of  the  authentic 
interpreter  of  the  will  of  heaven.      They  conceive   it 
degraded  when  it  is  brought  forward  to  combat  on  the 
arena.     We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  disputatious 
humour  is  unfavourable  to  piety,  and  that  controversies 
in  religion  have  often  been  unnecessarily  multiplied  and 
extended ;  but  how  they  can  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  until  some  other 
method  is  discovered  of  confuting  error  than  sound  and 
solid  argument.     As  we  no  longer  live  m  times  (Cjod  be 
thanked !)  when  coercion  can  be  employed,  or  when  any 
individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  is  invested  with  that 
authority  which  could  silence   disputes  by  an  oracular 
decision,  there  appears  no  possibility  of  maintammg  the 
the  interests  of  truth,  without  having  recourse  to  tempe- 
rate and  candid  controversy.     Perhaps  the  sober  use  of 
this  weapon  may  not  be  without  its  advantages  even  at 
the  present  season.     Prone  as  we  are  to  extremes,  may 
there  not  be  some  reason  to  apprehend,  we  have  passed 
from  that  propensity  to  magnify  every  difi*erence  sub- 
sisting amongst  christians  to  a  neglect  of  just  discrimma- 
tion ;  to  a  habit  of  contemplating  the  christian  system  as 
one  in  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  remains  to  be 
explored  ?  Let  us  cultivate  the  most  cordial  esteem  for 
all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,     l^*  ^ 
anxiously  guard  against  that  asperity  and  contempt  which 
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have  too  often  mingled  wltli  theological  debates ;  but  let 
us  aim,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire  and  retain  the  most 
accurate  conceptions  of  religious  truth.  Every  improve- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  mysteries  of 
his  gospel,  will  abundantly  compensate  for  the  labour  and 
attention  necessary  to  its  attainment. 

However  unhappily  controversies  have  too  often  been 
conducted,  the  assistance  they  have  afibrded  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  not  light  or  inconsiderable.  Not  to 
mention  the  Reformation,  which  was  principally  effected 
by  controversy,  how  many  truths  have  by  this  means 
been  set  in  a  clearer  view  !  and,  whilst  the  unhappy  pas- 
sions it  has  awakened  have  subsided,  the  light  struck  out 
in  the  collision  has  been  retained  and  perpetuated. 

As  the  physical  powers  are  scarcely  ever  exerted  to 
their  utmost  extent,  but  in  the  ardour  of  combat,  so 
intellectual  acumen  has  been  displayed  to  the  most 
advantage,  and  to  the  most  effect,  in  the  contests  of 
argument.  The  mind  of  a  controversialist,  warmed  and 
agitated,  is  turned  to  all  quarters,  and  leaves  none  of  its 
resources  unemployed  in  the  invention  of  arguments, 
tries  every  weapon,  and  explores  the  hidden  recesses  of 
a  subject  with  an  intense  vigilance,  and  an  ardour  which 
it  is  next  to  impossible  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind  to 
command.  Disingenuous  arts  are  often  resorted  to,  per- 
sonalities are  mingled,  and  much  irritative  matter  is 
introduced;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  attentive 
observer  to  separate  these  from  the  question  at  issue,  and 
to  form  an  impartial  judgement  of  the  whole.  In  a 
word,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  the  evils  of  contro- 
versy are  transient,  the  good  it  produces  is  permanent. 

These  observations  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
reader,  as  an  apology  for  the  republication  of  a  treatise 
which  is  confessedly  controversial.  Coinciding  with 
the  venerable  aiithor  in  the  general  aim  and  drift  of  the 
following  sheets,  I  am  far  from  pledging  myself  to 
the  approbation  and  support  of  every  position  contained 
in  them ;  nor  would  I  be  understood  to  attach  all  the 
importance  to  some  of  the  points  of  discussion,  which 
they  appear,  in  his  estimation,  to  have  possessed. 
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If  there  be  any  impression,  in  the  following  treatise 
which  implies  that  the  questions  at  issue  betwixt  the 
calvinists  and  arrainians  are  of  the  nature  oi  fundor 
mentals,  (of  which,  however,  I  am  not  aware,)  1  beg 
leave  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  express  my  explicit 
disseit;  being  fuUy  satisfied  that  upon  either  system 
the  foundations  of  human  hope  remain  imshaken,  and 
that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  contrariety  of  views  enter- 
tained on  these  subjects,  which  ought  to  obstruct  the 
most  cordial  affection  and  harmony  among  christians. 

Having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  work,  1  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  with  more  freedom  to  communicate 
my  opinion  of  its  merit.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the 
candid  reader  will  not  perceive  in  the  author  an  imparti^ 
love  of  truth,  together  with  a  degree  of  mgenuity  and 
acuteness  in  its  illustration  and  defence,  not  always  to  be 
met  with  in  theological  discussions. 

The  sentiments  of  my  honoured  father  were  decid- 
edly calvinistic.  His  object,  however,  in  the  foUowing 
treatise,  was  not  so  much  to  recommend  that  system  m 
general,  as  to  disengage  it  from  certam  excrescence^ 
thich  he  considered  as  weakening  its  evidence  and 
impairing  its  beauty.  On  reviewing  his  religious  tenets 
during  the  latter' years  of  his  life,  and  impartially 
comparing  them  with  the  Scriptures,  he  was  led  to  dis- 
card some  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  embraced,  and 
which  he  afterwards  came  to  consider  as  havmg  a  per- 

nicious  tendency.  , .  ,      i  i         c 

From  the  moral  impotence  which  the  oracles  of 
truth  ascribe  to  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  a  certam  class  of 
divines  were  induced  to  divide  moral  and  religious  duties 
into  two  classes,  natural  and  spiritual ;  comprehendmg 
under  the  latter  those  which  require  spuritual  or  super- 
natural assistance  to  their  performance,  and  under  the 
former  those  which  demand  no  such  assistance.  Am-ee- 
able  to  this  distinction,  they  conceived  it  to  be  «ie  duty 
of  all  men  to  abstain  from  the  outward  acts  of  sm,  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  frequent  the  worship  of  God,  and 
to  attend  with  serious  assiduity  to  the  means  of  ^e; 
but  they  supposed  that  repentance,  faith  m  Christ,  and 
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the  exercise  of  genuine  internal  devotion,  were  obligatory 
only  to  the  regenerate.  Hence  their  ministry  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  an  exhibition  of  the  pecuHar  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,  with  few  or  no  addresses  to  the  uncon- 
verted. They  conceived  themselves  not  warranted  to 
urge  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel, — those 
being  the  spiritual  duties,  from  whose  obligation  they 
were  released  by  the  inability  contracted  by  the  fall. 

These  conclusions  were  evidently  founded  upon  two 
assumptions  :  first,  that  the  impotence  which  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  the  unregenerate  is  free  from  blame,  so 
as  to  excuse  them  from  all  the  duties  to  which  it  extends. 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  author  of  the  following  treatise 
has  proved,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that  the 
inability  under  which  the  unconverted  labour  is  alto- 
gether of  a  moral  nature,  consisting  in  the  corruption 
of  the  will,  or  an  aversion  to  things  of  a  spiritual  and 
divine  nature  that  is  in  itself  criminal ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  affording  an  excuse  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
duty,  it  stamps  with  its  own  character  all  its  issues 
and  productions. 

In  considering  the  moral  character  of  an  action,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  its  motives;  and 
according  as  that  is  criminal,  laudable,  or  indifferent,  to 
characterize  the  action  whence  it  proceeds.  The  motive, 
however,  appears  no  otherwise  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion, than  as  it  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  agent ; 
80  that,  in  analyzing  the  elements  of  moral  character,  we 
can  ascend  no  higher  than  to  the  consideration  of  the 
disposition,  or  the  state  of  the  will  and  of  the  affections, 
as  constituting  the  essence  of  that  portion  of  virtue  or  of 
vice  which  we  respectively  ascribe  to  it.  To  proceed 
farther  will  only  involve  us  in  a  circle  ;  since  to  what- 
ever we  might  trace  the  disposition  in  question,  should 
we  be  induced,  for  example,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  free 
exercise  of  the  will,  that  exercise  would  fall  imder  the 
same  predicament,  and  be  considered  either  as  virtuous 
or  vicious,  according  to  the  disposition  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds. When  the  Scriptures  have  placed  the  inability 
of  mankind  to  yield  holy  and  acceptable  obedience,  in 
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an  evil  disposition,  or  in  blindness  or  ^^/^^^^^^^^^^^ 
they  haye  conducted  us  to  the  ultimate  point  on  tins 
subLland  have  established  the   doctrine  of  human 
Sali^y  upon  a  basis  which  cannot  be  shaken  or  dis- 
3  wfthout  confounding  the  first  pnnciples  of  moi^ 
S^slSmiTation.     Though  this  is  manifest,  this  1^^^^^^ 
is  entirely  of  a  moral  nature,  totally  distinct  from  the 
wa^f  "f  iatoal  faculties.     It  is  eq-ally  evident,  tha^o 
Xtever  extent  it  exists,  while  it  actually  sute^^^^ 
as  eflFectual  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  holy 
actions  as  any  physical  privation  whatever  ^  ^^^  (^n  tha^ 
account,  and  on  that  alone,  may,  without  ^Wity,  be 
styled  ak  inahUity.     This  important  d^^^mction  was  not 
wholly  unknown  to  our  earlier  dmnes,   though  they 
Teg  Jted  to  avail  themselves  of  i*  as  My  as  the^r  o^gh^ 
it  is  clearly  stated  by  the  great  Mr.  Howe^  in  ^is  Ble^ 
edness  of  the  Righteous,  as  well  as  adverted  to  by  ^. 
Baxter  in    several  of  his  practical    works.      But  the 
Sst  regular  treatise  on  this  subject  it  has  been  my  lot 
rmeet^th,  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Truman,  an 
em"  n    nonconformist  Sivine..    In  his  ^i-rta^- - 
Moral  Impotence,  as  he  styles  it,  he  has  anticipated  the 
most  important  arguments  of  succeedmg  writers,  a^d  has 
evinced  throughout  a  most  masterly  acquain^ce  ^h 
his  subiect.      This  work  is  mentioned  m  terms  of  high 
Xerb;  Nelson,  in  his  Life  of   Bishop  Bull    who 
remarks  that  his  thoughts  were  onginal,  and  that  he  had 
hit  upon  a  method  of  defending  calvimsm,  against  the 
obiecrions   of  Bull   and    others,    peculiar   to    himselt. 
His  claim  to  perfect  originality,  however,  was  no  so  well 
founded  as  Nelson  supposed.     Smce  his  time,  the  sub- 
Kas  been  fully  discussed  by  the  celebrated  Jonath^ 
Awards,    in  his   Treatise  on   the  Wdl,   and   the  dis- 
^ction  defended,  with  all    the  depth    and    precision 
peculiar  to  that  amazing  genius.  .i,.  i.:„l  r^l 

Another  principle,  assumed  as  a  basis  by  the  high  cal- 
vinists,  is,  that  the  same  things  cannot  ^^  t"*^,  ^[ 
man  and  ihe  gift  of  God ;  or,  in  other  ^or^^^at  w^^^^ 
is  matter  of  promise,  can,  on  no  occasion  l>e  ^^^^^^^ 
of  obligation.      The  Scriptures  frequently  affirm  faith 
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and  repentance  to  be  the  gift  of  God ;  hence  it  is  con  - 
eluded  that  they  cannot  be  obligatory  on  the  unregene- 
rate,— -a  conclusion  diametrically  opposed  to  innumerable 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  insist,  in 
the  most  peremptory  style,  on  true  conversion  and  a 
lively  faith  as  the  most  essential  duties,  which  other 
passages  are  equally  express  in  exhibiting  as  matter  of 
promise.     "A  new  heart  will  I  give  them,"  says  the 
Lord,  by  Ezekiel,  "  and  a  new  spirit  vdll  I  put  within 
them,  and  I  will  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give 
them    a    heart    of  flesh."     The    same   prophet  cries, 
"  Make  yourselves  a  new  heart ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  ye 
house    of    Israel?" — in    exact    accordance    with     the 
language  of  St.  James,  "  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners, 
and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded."     The  bur- 
then of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
forerunner,  was,  "  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand ;"  while  St.  Peter,  who  perfectly  knew  the  genius  of 
Christianity,    affirms  that    Christ   is  "exalted  to  give 
repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins."      "  Circumcise 
your  hearts,"  said  Moses,  "  and  be  no  longer  stiffnecked." 
The  same  Moses  had  been  previously  commissioned  to 
declare,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  wiU  circumcise  thy  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  thy  seed."    Now  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  to  regard  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
truly  regenerate — of  him  "  who  is  a  Jew  inwardly,  whose 
praise  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God.*    Whoever  impartially 
weighs  the  import  of  these  scriptures,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  same  things  are,  in  fact,  matter  of  command 
and  the  subject  of  promise,  and  must  consequently  be 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
on  this  subject,  however  much  he  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  explain  or  account  for  it.     The  consistency  of  the 
promises,  and  of  the  commands  in  question,  arises  from 
the  matter  of  each  being  of  a  moral  nature.     If  we  will 
allow  ourselves  to  reflect,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  will, 
and  the  will  only,  is  the  proper  object  of  command;  and 
that  an  agent  is  no  otherwise  accountable,  or  susceptible 
of  moral  government,  than  as  he  is  the  subject  of  volun- 
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tary  powers :  we  shall  also  perceive,  that  the  disordered 
state  of  the  will,  or  the  radical  indisposition  of  an  agent 
to  comply  with  legitimate  commands,  which  is  the  same 
thin<r,  by  no  means  exempts  him  from  their  obligation, 
nor  tends,  in  the  least  degree,  to  render  the  addressing 
such  commands  to  him  absurd  or  improper.     That  they 
will  not  be  complied  with,  while  that  disordered  state 
subsists,  is  true :  but  legitimate  commands,  enforced  by 
proper  sanctions,  are  amongst    the   strongest  motives; 
that  is,  they  tend,  in  their  own  nature,  to  inchne  the 
will,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  withheld  without  vir- 
tually relinquishing  the  claim  of  authority  and  dommion. 
This  may  suffice  to  evince  the  propriety  of  issuing  com- 
mands, notwithstanding  the  known  and  radical  indis- 
position  to  comply ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
whatever  be  the  state  of  the  will. 

With  respect  to  the  other  side  of  the  supposed  con- 
tradiction, what  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  ^11,  as 
well  as  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  under  divine 
control,  and  that  God  can,  with  infinite  ease,  m  what 
instances  and  in  what  manner  he  please,  so  change  and 
modify  it,  as  to  induce  a  prompt  and  cheerful  compliance 
with  his  requisition  ?  W  hat  should  prevent  him,  at 
whose  disposal  are  the  hearts  of  the  mightiest  of  men, 
*'to  make  his  people  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power  f 

It  is  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  trace  the  coin- 
cidence which  is  often  found  betwixt  systems  which 
appear,  at  first  view,  at  the  utmost  variance  from  each 
other  The  grosser  arminians  and  pelagians  contend,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  repent  and  believe,  because 
all  possess  an  inherent  power  of  so  doing,  without  special 
and  divine  assistance.  The  high  calvinists,  on  the  con- 
trary, deny  that  men,  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy,  are 
under  an  obligation  to  perform  those  duties,  because 
they  are  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  ability.  Thus, 
both  concur  m  making  moral  ability  the  measure  of 
obligation  ;  a  position  which,  when  the  terms  are  accu- 
rately  defined  and  cleared  of  their  ambiguity,  conducts 
us  to  this  very  extraordinary  conclusion,  that  men  are 
obliged  to  just  as  much  of  duty  as  they  are  in^med  t^ 
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On  these  and  other  points  connected  with  them,  the 
reader,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  find  much  solid 
instruction  in  the  following  treatise,  accompanied  with 
such  a  constant  attention  to  the  great  end  of ,  theological 
discussion— the   promotion  of  practical  piety,   as   can 
scarcely  fail  of  affording  high   satisfaction  to   serious 
minds.     To  this  treatise,  and  to  another  on  a  similar 
subject,  by  my  excellent  and  judicious  friend,  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  dissenters  in  general,  and  the  baptists  in  particular, 
are  under  great  obligation,  for  emancipating  them  from 
the  fetters  of  prejudice,  and  giving  free  scope  to  the 
publication  of  the  gospel.     By  these  means  a  considera- 
ble revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
denomination  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong :  the 
excrescences  of  Calvinism  have  been  cut  off ;— the  points 
of  defence  have  been  diminished  in  number,  and  better 
fortified;— truth  has  shone  forth  with  brighter  lustre  ;— 
and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  has  been  rendered  more 
simple,  more  practical,  and  more  efficacious. 

In  reply  to  such  as  may  object  to  the  metaphysical 
subtlety  which  pervades  some  parts  of  the  following 
treatise,  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  distinction  admiiBbly 
iUustrated  by  the  author  of  the  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
sued.*    He  observes,  that  although  metaphysical  reason 
rarely,  if  ever,  conduces  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  it  is 
of  great  advantage  in  the  detection  of  sophistry ;  and 
that  the  mist  and  confusion  in  which  moral  subjects  have 
been  involved,  by  crude  and  undigested  metaphysics, 
can  only  be  exploded  by  the  temperate  use  of  that  which 
is  true  and  genuine :  so  that  the  chief  praise  of  meta- 
physics is  the  cure  of  its  own  ills,  the  repau:  of  the  mis- 
chief which  itself  has  wrought.     The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  author  employs  metaphysics,  not  to  rear  the 
fabric  of  truth,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  a  profound 
deference  to  inspiration,  but  to  demolish  a  rotten  super- 
structure which  conceals  its  beauty.     For  the  want  of 
elegance  or  polish,  discernible  in  the  following  sheets,  it 
will  be  sufficient  apology  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
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author,  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  early  education, 
had  no  other  resources  to  depend  upon,  in  his  religious 
inquiries,  than  what  were  derived  from  the  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  and  his  unbiassed  integrity  of  heart. 
Had  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  literary  cult\u:e,  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  written  in  a  style  and  manner  more 
adapted  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  superior  classes : 
whether  his  reasoning  would  have  been  more  cogent,  or 
his  method  of  handling  his  subject  better  fitted  for  the 
instruction  of  plain  serious  christians,  for  whose  benefit 
he  principally  laboured,  is  more  questionable. 

Gratitude  and  veneration  compel  me  to  add,  that  with 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  and  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  author  of  it  laboured,  I  shall  ever 
esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest  favours  an  indulgent  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  upon  me,  to  have  possessed  such  a 
&ther,  whom,  in  all  the  essential  features  of  character,  it 
will  be  my  humble  ambition  to  imitate,  though  conscious 
it  must  ever  be 

-^  Haad  passibas  eeqais.** 

Robert  Hall. 


PREFACE  TO  JANEWAY'S  LIFE, 

[Wbittkn  in  1816.] 


At  the  request  of  a  highly-esteemed  friend,  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  remarkable  narrative, 
now  republished,  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader. 
It  exhibits  a  life  eminently  formed  on  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  a  death-bed  scene  of  extraordinary  elevation 
and  triumph.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  contemplate 
either,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  following  memorial, 
without  feeling  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  reality 
and  dignity  of  trae  religion.  I  am  aware  that  some  will 
object  to  the  strain  of  devout  ecstasy  which  characterizes 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  Mr.  Janeway  in  his 
dying  moments;  but  I  am  persuaded  they  will  meet 
with  nothing,  however  ecstatic  and  elevated,  but  what 
corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  scripture  and  the  analogy 
of  the  faith.  He  who  recollects  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  a  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and 
a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,"  will  not  be  offended 
at  the  lively  expressions  of  these  contained  in  this  narra^ 
tive :  he  will  be  more  disposed  to  lament  the  low  state 
of  his  own  religious  feeling  than  to  suspect  the  propriety 
of  sentiments  the  most  rational  and  scriptural,  merely 
because  they  rise  to  a  pitch  that  he  has  never  reached. 
The  sacred  oracles  afford  no  countenance  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  devotional  feelings  are  to  be  condemned  as 
visionary  and  enthusiastic,  merely  on  account  of  their 
intenseness  and  elevation  :  provided  they  be  of  a  right 
kind,  and  spring  firom  legitimate  sources,  they  never 
teach  us  to  suspect  they  can  be  carried  too  far.     David 
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«  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might ;"  and  when 
he  was  reproached  for  degrading  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  by  indulging  these  transports,  he  replied,  If 
this  be  to  be  vile,  "  I  will  yet  make  myself  more  vile. 
That  the  objects  which  interest  the  heart  in  religion  are 
infinitely  more  durable  and  important  than  all  others, 
will  not  be  disputed :   and  why  should   it  be  deemed 
irrational  to  be  affected  by  them  in  a  degree  somewhat 
suitable  to  then-  value,  especially  in  the  near  prospect  of 
their  full  and  perfect  possession  ?     Why  should  it  be 
deemed  strange  or  irrational  for  a  dying  saint,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  immortal  good,  to  feel  an 
unspeakable  ecstasy  at  finding  he  has  just  touched  the 
goal,  finished  his  course,  and  in  a  few  moments  is  to  be 
crowned  with  life  everlasting  ?     While  he  dwells  on  the 
inconceivably  glorious  prospect  before  him,  and   feels 
himself  lost  in  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  almost  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  unutterable  obligations  to  the 
love  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  and  proper  than  his  sentiments  and  conduct 
While  the  Scriptures  retain  their  rank  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,— while  there  are  those  who  feel 
the  power  of  true  religion,— such  death-bed  scenes  as 
Mr.  Janeway's  will  be  contemplated  with  veneration  and 
delight.     It  affords  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  most  celebrated  sages  of 
pagan  antiquity,  whose  last  moments  have  been  exhibited 
with  inimitable  propriety  and  beauty,  present  nothing 
equal  nor  similar;  nothing  of  that  singular  combination 
of  humility  and  elevation,  that  self-renouncing  greatness, 
in  which  the  creature  appears  annihilated  and  God  all 
in  all.     I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  serious  reader  will 
not  find,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  Mr.  Janeway's  life,  the 
most  perfect  form  of  Christianity  :  he  will  find  it  not,  as 
it  is  too  often,  clouded  with  doubts  and  oppressed  with 
sorrows ;  he  will  behold  it  ascend  the  mount,  transfigured, 
glorified,  and  encircled  with  the  beams  of  celestial  ma- 
jesty. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Janeway,  in  his  last  moments,  while 
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it  developes  the  native  tendency  of  Christianity,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  standard  to  ordinary  christians.  He 
affords  a  great  example  of  what  is  attainable  in  religion, 
and  not  of  what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation. 
Thousands  die  in  the  Lord,  who  are  not  indulged  with 
the  privilege  of  dying  in  triumph.  His  extraordinary 
diligence  in  the  whole  of  his  christian  career,  his  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  his  constant  vigilance,  his  vehe- 
ment hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  met  with  a 
signal  reward,  intended,  probably,  not  more  for  his  own 
personal  advantage,  than  as  a  persuasive  to  others  to 
walk  in  his  steps.  As  he  was  incessantly  solicitous  to 
improve  his  graces,  purify  his  principles,  and  "  to  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  no  wonder  he  was 
favoured  with  an  abundant  entrance  into  "  the  joy  of 
his  Lord."  "He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
also  bountifully.* 

Robert  Hall. 
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RECOMMENDATORY    PREFACE 

TO  A 

VOLUME  OF  HYMNS, 

Composed  by  the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome,  M,  A. 

[Written  in  1819.] 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  the  presumptuous  idea 
of  adding  to  the  merited  reputation  of  Mr.  Beddome, 
by  my  feeble  sufirage.  But  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  that  eminent  man,  and 
cherishing  a  high  esteem  for  his  memory,  I  am  induced 
to  comply  the  more  cheerfully  with  the  wishes  of  the 
editor,  by  prefixing  a  few  words  to  the  present  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Beddome  was  on  many  accounts  an  extraor- 
dinary person.  His  mind  was  cast  in  an  original  mould ; 
his  conceptions  on  every  subject  were  eminently  his 
own;  and  where  the  stamina  of  his  thoughts  were  the 
same  as  other  men  s,  (as  must  often  be  the  case  with  the 
most  original  thinkers,)  a  peculiarity  marked  the  mode 
of  their  exhibition.  Favoured  with  the  advantages  of 
a  learned  education,  he  continued  to  the  last  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  to 
which  he  was  much  indebted  for  the  chaste,  terse,  and 
nervous  diction,  which  distinguished  his  compositions 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Though  he  spent  the  princi- 
pal part  of  a  long  life  in  a  village  retirement,  he  was 
eminent  for  his  colloquial  powers,  in  which  he  displayed 
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the  urbanity  of  the  gentleman  and  the  erudition  of  the 
scholar,  combined  with  a  more  copious  vein  of  attic  salt 
than  any  person  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  universally  admired  for  the  piety  and 
unction  of  his  sentiments,  the  felicity  of  his  arrange- 
ment, and  the  purity,  force,  and  simplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, all  of  which  were  recommended  by  a  delivery 
perfectly  natural  and  graceful.  His  printed  discourses, 
taken  from  the  manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  him  at 
his  decease,  are  fair  specimens  of  his  usual  performances 
in  the  pulpit  They  are  eminent  for  the  qualities  already 
mentioned ;  and  their  merits,  which  the  modesty  of  the 
author  concealed  from  himself,  have  been  justly  appre- 
ciated by  the  religious  public.  As  a  religious  poet,  his 
excellence  has  long  been  known  and  acknowledged  in 
dissenting  congregations,  in  consequence  of  several  ad- 
mirable compositions  inserted  in  some  popular  compila^ 
tions.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  the  poetical 
beauty  and  elevation  of  some,  the  simple  pathos  of 
others,  and  the  piety  and  justness  of  thought  which  per- 
vade all  the  compositions  in  the  succeeding  volume, 
will,  we  trust,  be  deemed  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
treasures  of  sacred  poetry,  equally  adapted  to  the  closet 
and  to  the  sanctuary. — ^The  man  of  taste  will  be  grati- 
fied with  the  beautiful  and  original  turns  of  thought 
which  many  of  them  exhibit;  while  the  experimental 
christian  will  often  perceive  the  most  secret  movements 
of  his  soul  strikingly  delineated,  and  sentiments  por- 
trayed which  will  find  their  echo  in  every  heart.  Con- 
siderable pains  have  been  taken  to  arrange  the  hymns 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  best  adapted  to  selection,  from  a 
persuasion,  which  we  trust  the  event  will  justify,  that 
they  will  be  found  the  most  proper  supplement  to  Dr 
Watts  that  has  yet  appeared. 

E.  Hall. 
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ANTINOMIANISM    UNMASKED, 

BY  THE  REV.   SAMUEL  CHASE. 
[Wmtten  in  1819.  J 


It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I  have  com 
plied  with  the  request  of  the  highly  esteemed  author  of 
the  following  work,  by  prefixmg  a  short  preface ;  not 
from  the  slightest  hesitation  respecting  the  excellence  ot 
the  work  itself,  but  from  an  aversion  to  the  seemmg 
arrogance  of  pretending  to  recommend  what  might  rest 
so  securely  on  its  own  merits.     The  reader,  if  I  am  not 
irreatly  mistaken,  will  find  in  this  treatise  a  tram  ot 
close  and  cogent  reasoning  from  the  oracles  of  God, 
sufficient  to  overturn  from  its  foundation  the  prmciples 
which  compose  the  antinomian  heresy ;  which  he  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive,  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  gra^e, 
as  to  the  authority,  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  system  to  which  this 
treatise  is  opposed,  consists  in  the  denial  of  the  obligation 
of  beUevers  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ,  in  supposmg 
that  their  interest  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  releases 
•  them  from  all  subjection  to  his  authority  ;  and,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  he  is  the  sole  Lord  of 
the  christian  dispensation,  the  immediate  consequence  is, 
that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  moral  government 


of  the  Deity  is  annihilated— that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
accountable  creatures.     But  this  involves  the  total  sub- 
version of  religion :  for  what  idea  can  we  form  of  a  reli- 
gion in  which  all  the  obligations  of  piety  and  morality 
are  done  away ;  in  which  nothing  is  binding  or  impera- 
tive on  the  conscience  ?    We  may  conceive  of  a  religious 
code  under  all  the  possible  gradations  of  laxness  or  se- 
verity— of  its  demanding  more  or  less,  or  of  its  enforcing 
its  injunctions  by  penalties  more  pr  less  formidable ; — 
but,  to  form  a  conception  of  a  system  deserving  the 
name  of  religion,  which  prescribes  no  duties  whatever, 
and  is  enforced  by  no  sanctions,  seems  an  impossibiUty. 
On  this  account  it  appears  to  me  improper  to  speak  of 
antinomianism  as  a  religious  error;   religion,  whether 
true  or  false,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it :  it  is  rather  to 
be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  system  of 
subtle  and  specious  impiety  in  the  room  of  Christianity. 
In  their  own  estimation,  its  disciples  are  a  privileged 
class,  who  dwell  in  a  secluded  region  of  unshaken  secu- 
rity and  lawless  liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  christian 
world  are  the  vassals  of  legal  bondage,  toiling  in  dark- 
ness and  in  chains.     Hence,  whatever  diversity  of  cha^ 
racter  they  may  display  in  other  respects,  a  haughty  and 
bitter  disdain  of  every  other  class  of  professors  is  a  uni- 
versal feature.     Contempt  or  hatred  of  the  most  devout 
and  enlightened  christians,  out  of  their  own  pale,  seems 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  their  being ;  nor 
were  the   ancient  Pharisees   ever  more   notorious  for 
"  trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despising  others." 

Of  the  force  of  legitimate  argument  they  seem  to  have 
little  or  no  perception,  having  contracted  an  inveterate 
and  pernicious  habit  of  shutting  their  eyes  against  the 
plainest  and  most  pointed  declarations  of  the  word  of 
God.  The  only  attempt  they  make  to  support  their 
miserable  system,  is  to  adduce  a  number  of  detached 
and  insulated  passages  of  scripture,  forcibly  torn  from 
their  context,  and  interpreted  with  more  regard  to  their 
sound  than  to  their  meaning,  as  ascertained  by  the  laws 
of  sober  criticism.     Could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  en- 
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gage  in  serious  dispassionate  controyersy,  some  hope 
might  be  indulged  of  reclaiming  them;  their  errors 
would  admit  of  an  easy  confutation :  but  the  misfortune 
is,  they  seem  to  feel  themselves  as  much  released  from 
the  restraints  of  reason,  as  of  moral  obligation ;  and  the 
intoxication  of  spiritual  pride  has  incomparably  more 
influence  in  forming  their  persuasions,  than  the  light  of 
evidence. 

As  far  as  they  are  qoncemed,  my  expectation  of  bene- 
fit from  the  following  treatise  is  far  from  being  san- 
guine. To  others,  however,  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
lalHng  a  prey  to  their  seduction,  it  may  prove  an  im- 
portant preservative;  to  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
it  will  hold  out  a  faithful  warning,  by  immasking  the 
deformity  and  revealing  the  danger  of  that  pretended 
doctrine  of  grace  which  is  employed  to  annul  the  obli- 
gation of  obedience.  They  will  learn  from  this  treatise, 
that  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  Legislator,  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  his  office  as  the  Redeemer  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  renewal  of  the  soul  in  true  holiness  forms 
a  principal  part  of  the  salvation  he  came  to  bestow ;  that 
the  privileges  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  are  insepa- 
rably combined  with  its  duties ;  and  that  every  hope  of 
eternal  life  is  necessarily  presumptuous  and  unfounded, 
which  is  not  connected  with  "keeping  the  command- 
ments of  God."  They  will  perceive  the  beautiful  analogy 
subsisting  between  the  mosaic  and  christian  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  redemption  wrought  out  upon  the 
cross  is  just  as  subservient  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
Christ  over  his  people,  as  was  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  erection  of  the  theocracy  in 
the  Holy  Land :  in  a  word,  they  will  plainly  see  that 
the  regal  authority  of  Christ  over  his  church  belongs  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  evangelical  economy,  considered 
as  an  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  God. 

To  trace  the  process  of  antinomianism,  and  investi- 
gate the  steps  by  which  it  has  gradually  attained  its 
fearful  ascendency,  though  an  interesting  inquiry,  would 
lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  preface.  Suffice 
it  to  suggest  a  few  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to 
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have  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  result.  When  reli- 
gious parties  have  been  long  formed,  a  certain  technical 
phraseology,  invented  in  order  to  designate,  more  exactly, 
the  pecuUarities  of  the  respective  systems,  naturally 
grows  up.  What  custom  has  sanctioned,  in  process  of 
time  becomes  law ;  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
consecrated  diction  comes  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  alarm.  Now  the  technical  language  appropriated 
to  the  expression  of  the  calvinistic  system  in  its  nicer 
shades,  however  justifiable  in  itself,  has,  by  its  perpetual 
recurrence,  narrowed  the  vocabulary  of  religion,  and 
rendered  obsolete  many  modes  of  expression  which  the 
sacred  writers  indulge  without  scruple.  The  latitude 
with  which  they  express  themselves  on  various  subjects 
has  been  gradually  relinquished ;  a  scrupulous  and  sys- 
tematic cast  of  diction  has  succeeded  to  the  manly  free- 
dom and  noble  negligence  they  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
play ;  and  many  expressions,  employed  without  hesitation 
in  scripture,  are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  direct  form 
of  quotation,  in  the  mouth  of  a  modem  calvinist. 

In  addition  to  this,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  the 
zealous  abettors  of  a  system,  with  the  best  intentions,  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  its  peculiar  tenets  by  hyper- 
bolical exaggerations,  calculated  to  identify  them  with 
the  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  Thus,  the  calvinistic 
doctrines  have  often  been  denominated,  by  divines  of 
deservedly  high  reputation,  the  doctrines  of  grace ;  im- 
plying, not  merely  their  truth,  but  that  they  constitute 
^  the  very  essence  and  marrow  of  the  gospel.  Hence  per- 
sons of  little  reflection  have  been  tempted  to  conclude 
that  the  zealous  inculcation  of  these  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth,  or  as  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  is  of  vital  importance ;  and  that  no  danger  what- 
ever can  result  from  giving  them  the  greatest  possible 
prominence.  But  the  transition  from  a  partial  exhibition 
of  truth  to  the  adoption  of  positive  error  is  a  most  natu- 
ral one :  and  he  who  conmiences  with  consigning  certain 
important  doctrines  to  oblivion,  will  generally  end  in  per- 
verting or  denying  them.  The  authority  of  the  laws  of 
Christ,  his  proper  dominion  over  his  people,  and  the 
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absolute  nece^ity  of  evangeKcal  ol.edience  in  ord«  to 
eternal  life  though  perfectly  consistent,  in  my  apwenen 
rioHiA  ialvi^snC  form  'no  part  of  ^^^f'^^^^^l 
r^e  system.    I"  the  systematic  mode  of  i,^c^n 

th^Tare  Consequently  omitted,  or  so  «  'g^tly  ^hf^- 
^r  adverted  to,  that  they  are  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
^IC  they  are  presentea  to  the  attention,  bemg  sup- 
Tort^  by  no  Utial  mental  associations,  they  v.ear  the 

Features  of  a  strange  ^i  exotic  ch'^^,^  Jt\%  ^: 
repelled  with  disgust  and  susp'c'on,  not  because  they  we 
peWved  to  he  at  yariance  mth  the  dictate   of  ^^ 
tion,  (their  agreement  with  which  may  he  i°''r^**«'y 
obiious  ■>  but  simply,  hecause  they  deviate  ftom  the 
S.^fVoJ^ht  wLch  the  hearer  is  accustomed  to  pur- 
gTwith  complacency.    It  is  purely  an  afeir  of  taste , 
r^^efther  tL  opposition  of  reason,  nor  of  commence,    • 
which  is  concerned  but  the  mere  operation  of  antipathy. 
The  paucity  of  practical  instmction,-the  practice  of 
dweUinlXost  exclusively,  in  the  exerci.*  of  themuus- 
S;  on  loctrinal  and  expe^ntal  topic ^Uh  a  sg^«g 
iationof  the  P-^^cepts  of  Chnst^d  t!.e  duto^t 

morality,-is  abundantly  sufficient^  ^'i*"^*  *?!,S  we 
admixture  of  error,  to  produce  the  effect  of  which  we 
iT^eXng:  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  even  holy 
Td  «emp°fry  men  have  by  these  means  paved  the  way 
forSLaLsm.    When  they  have  fouod  it  n^^ 
to  advert  to  points  of  morality,  and  to  urge  them  on 
s^X>l  motfves,  the  difference  between  these  and  thm 
Sltedn  of  instruction  has  produced  a  sort  of  mento 
^T  Conscious,  meanwhile,  that  'hey  ^avetough^ 
nothing  but  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  word  of  God,— 
Sculcated  Z  doctrine  but  -hat  app^rs  to  be  s^ 
Lned  by  the  fiur  interpretation  of  the  w?f,— they  are 
Sshe^d  at  perceiving  the  eager  impetuosj^^y  with  ^J 
a  part  of  their  hearers  run  mto  antmomian  excels . 
tCa  thorough  investigation  might  convmce  them,  that^ 
Z^h  they  have  incukated  truth,  it  has  not  been  iJto- 
Sr  "as  it  is  in  Jesus;"  that  many  awakening  and 
!£ng  ^nsiderations  familiar  to  the  Scnptures  have 
beT^gl^ted.  much  of  their  pungent  and  practical  ap- 
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peal  to  the  conscience  suppressed,  and  a  profiision  of 
cordials  and  stimulants  administered,  where  cathartics 
were  required. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  absolute  subserviency  of 
doctrinal  statements  to  the  formation  of  the  principles 
and  habits  of  practical  piety,  is  never  lost  sight  of;  we 
are  continually  reminded  that  obedience  is  the  end  of  all 
knowledge,  and  of  all  religious  impressions.     But  the 
tendency,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  much  popular  and  ortho- 
dox instruction,  is  to  bestow  on  the  belief  of  certain 
doctrines,  combined  with  strong  religious  emotion,  the 
importance  of  an  ultimate  object,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
great  principle  that  "  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir- 
cumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments of  God."     While  it  is  but  candid  to  suppose  that 
some  are  beguiled  through  the  "  good  words  and  fair 
speeches'  by  which  the  apostles  of  antinomianism  re- 
conmiend  themselves  to  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  their  success  to  the  aversion  which  many  feel  to 
Christianity  as  a  practical  system.     Divest  it  of  its  pre- 
cepts and  its  sanctions,— represent  it  as  a  mere  charter 
of  privileges, — a  provision  for  investing  a  certain  class 
with  a  title  to  eternal  life,  independent  of  every  moral 
distinction,  and  it  will  be  eagerly  embraced :  but  it  will 
not  be  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  will  not 
be  the  religion  of  him  who  closed  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  he  who  "  heareth 
his  sayings,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  to  a 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  storm 
came,  and  the  rains   descended,   and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  on  that  house,  and  it  fell,  because  it  was  founded 
upon  the  sand." 

The  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  leaven  of  antinomi- 
anism will  probably  be  foimd  in  the  frequent  and  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  practical  precepts  of  the  gospel;  in  an 
accurate  deUneation  of  the  christian  temper ;  in  a  specific 
and  minute  exposition  of  the  personal,  social,  and  rela- 
tive duties,  enforced  at  one  time  by  the  endearing,  at 
another  by  the  alarming,  motives,  which  revelation  abun- 
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dantly  suggests.  To  oyerlook  the  distinguishing  d^- 
trines  of  Ae  gospel,  under  the  pretence  of  advancing  the 
Srts  of  morditv,  is  one  extreme  ;  to  mculcate  those 
do^S^s,  ^thout  habitually  adverting  to  their  purifying 
a^^rforming  influence/ is  another,  not  less  danger- 
^  If  the  foLer  involves  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
X  a  structure  vrithout  a  foundation,  the  latter  leaves  ,t 

naked  and  useless.  «„  v^  «▼ 

A  large  infusion  of  practical  instruction  may  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  as  an  alterative  in  the  moral  constitu- 
^1     Without  displacing  a  single  article  from  the  esta- 
blished  creed,-without  «^odif jing  or  changing^^^^^ 
nutest  particle  of  speculative  belief,-it  will  generate  a 
Sabit  o?  contemplating  religion  in  its  true  cWer,  as^ 
system  of  moral  government,  as  a  wise  ^^^  .g^^^^^^n^^^ 
vision  for  re-estabUshing  the  dommion  of  God  m  the 
Ctof  an  apostate  creature.    Though  there  must  un- 
;:rstionably  L  a  perfect  agreement  betwixa^^^^^^^^^ 
touths,  because  truth  is  ever  consistent  with  .^tselt,  yet 
Zy  a^e  not  all  adapted  to  produce  the  ^^'.^'^'^^ 
imnression.     They  contribute  to  the  same  ultimate  ob- 
jX't^e  perfecting  the  man  of  God,;by  opposite  ten- 
Scies ;  and,  while  some  are  immediately  adapted    o 

inspire  confidence  and  joy,  others  ^e.  ^t*^/  *^  P'^^^ 
vi^lance  and  fear ;  like  different  species  of  diet,  wh  ch 
mSy,  in  their  turn,  be  equally  conducive  to  health,  though 
S  action  on  tSe  system  be  dissimilar.     Hence  it  ^  of 
oreat  importance,  not  merely  that  the  doctrme  that  is 
Sugh    be  sound  and  scriptural,  but  that  the  proportion 
Stained  amidst  the  various  articles  "igio^^^^^ 
struction  coincide,  as  far  as  possible,  with  tbe  inspired 
model ;  that  each  doctrine  occupy  its  proper  Pjace  m  the 
^e ;  that  the  whole  comisel  of  God  be  mifolde^^d 
nrone  part  of  revealed  truth  be  Presented  with  a  fre- 
quency Ind  prominence  which  shall  cast  the  others  into 
shade     The  progress  of  antinomiamsm,  if  I  am  not 
%^y  mistakVmay  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  me^ure, 
SThe^neglect  of  thes^  precautions,--to  an  intemperate, 
^d  almost  exclusive,  inculcation  of  doctnnal  points 
Even  when  the  necessity  of  an  exemplary  conduct  is 
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enforced  upon  christians,  an  attentive  and  intelligent 
hearer  will  frequently  perceive  a  manifest  difference  be- 
tween the  motives  by  which  it  is  urged,  and  those  which 
are  presented  by  the  inspired  writers.  The  latter  axe 
not  afraid  of  reminding  every  description  of  professors, 
without  exception,  that  "  if  they  live  after  the  flesh 
they  shall  die ;"  and  that  they  will  then  only  "  be 
partakers  of  Christ  if  they  hold  fast  the  beginning  of 
their  confidence,  and  rejoicing  of  their  hope,  firm  unto 
the  end:"  while  too  many  content  themselves  with 
insisting  on  considerations,  which,  whatever  weight  they 
may  possess  on  a  devout  and  tender  spirit,  it  is  the  first 
effect  of  sinful  indulgence  to  impair.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  menace  of  spiritual  desertion,  darkness,  absence  of 
religious  consolation,  and  other  spiritual  evils,  which  will 
always  be  found  to  be  less  alarming,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  religious  declension.  To  combat  the 
moral  distempers  to  which  the  professors  of  religion  are 
hable,  by  such  antidotes  as  these,  is  appealing  to  a 
certain  refinement  of  feeling,  which  the  disease  has 
extinguished  or  diminished,  instead  of  alarming  them 
with  the  prospect  of  death.  It  was  not  by  sentimental 
addresses,  nor  by  an  appeal  to  the  delicacies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  a  soul  diseased,  that  the  apostles  proposed  to 
alarm  the  fears,  or  revive  the  vigilance,  of  disorderly 
walkers  :  they  drew  aside  the  veil  of  eternity;  they  pre- 
sented the  thought,  in  all  its  terrors,  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  "as  a  thief  in  the  night."  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  insinuate,  that  the  more  refined  topics  of 
appesJ  may  not  occasionally  be  resorted  to  with  great 
propriety;  all  I  would  be  supposed  to  regret  is,  the  ex- 
clusive employment  of  a  class  of  considerations,  of  one 
order  of  motives,  derived  from  religious  sensibility  to  the 
neglect  of  those  which  are  founded  on  eternal  prospects 
and  interests.  As  it  is  seldom  safe  for  an  accountable 
creature  to  lose  sight  of  these  in  his  most  elevated 
moments ;  so  least  of  all  can  they  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  season  of  successftil  temptation.  It  is  then  especi- 
ally, if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  whatever  may  have 
been  our  past  profession  or  attainments,  that  we  need  to, 
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be  reminded  of  the  awful  certainty  of  future  retribution 
to  recall  to  our  remembrance  that  "  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shaU  he  also  reap."  If,  in  the  scheme  of 
doctrine  we  have  embraced,  we  suspect  there  is 
something  incompatible  with  the  use  of  such  admom- 
tions,  w7may  be  assured,  either  that  the  doctrine  itself 
is  false,  or  that  our  inference  from  it  is  erroneous,  since 
no  speculative  tenets  in  religion  can  be  so  mdubitably 
certam,  as  the  universahty  of  the  moral  government  of 

Before  I  close  this  preface,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  the  prevailing  practice  of  representing  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  as  unconditional,  or,  at  least,  ot 
carefully  avoiding  the  obvious  phraseology  which  the 
contrary    supposition    would   suggest,  appears    to   me 
directly  to  pave  the  way  to  antinomianism.     Ihe  idea  ot 
meritorious  conditions  is,  indeed,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  gospel,  considered  as  a  system  of  grace.     But  if 
there  be  no  conditions  of  salvation  whatever,  how  it  is 
possible  to  confute  the  pretensions,  or  confound  the  con- 
fidence, of  the  most  licentious  professor,  I  am  at  an  utter 
loss  to  discover.     It  wiU  be  in  vain  to  allege  the  entire 
absence  of  internal  holiness,  together  with  al  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  as  defeating  his  hope  of  eternal  life  ;  smce 
upon  the  supposition  we  are  combating,  the  answer  is 
r4dy,  that  the  enjoyment  of  future  felicity  is  suspended 
on  no  conditions.     The  absurdity  of  this  notion  is  not 
less  palpable  than  its  presumption.     All  promises  must 
either  be  made  to  individuals  by  name,  or,  mdefinitely 
to  persons  of  a  specific  character.     A  moment  s  atten- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  promise  ot 
pardon  in  the  New  Testament  is  of  the  latter  descnp- 
Son  •    in  no  one  instance  is  it  addressed  to  the   mdi- 
vidual  by  name,  but  to  the  penitent,  the  believing,  the 
obedient,  or  to  some  similar  specification  of  character. 
Before  any  person,  therefore,  can  justly  appropriate  the 
promise  to  himself  he  must  ascertain  his  possession  of 
that  character;  or,  which  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  he 
must  perceive  that  he  comes  within  the  prescribed  con- 
dition.    When  it  is  affirmed  that  "  except  we  repent  we 
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shall  perish,"  is  it  not  manifest  that  he  only  is  entitled  to 
claim  exemption  from  that  doom  who  is  conscious  of  the 
feelings  of  a  penitent  ?  For  the  same  reason,  if  he  only 
who  believes  shall  be  saved,  our  assurance  of  salvation, 
as  far  as  it  depends  upon  evidence,  must  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  certainty  we  feel  of  our  actual  believing. 
To  abandon  these  principles  is  to  involve  ourselves  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinth,  to  lie  open  to  the  grossest  de- 
lusions, to  build  conclusions  of  infinite  moment  on 
phantoms  light  as  air.  He  who  flatters  himself  with  the 
hope  of  salvation,  without  perceiving  in  himself  a  spe- 
cific difierence  of  character  from  "  the  world  that  lieth 
in  wickedness,"  either  founds  his  persuasion  absolutely 
on  nothing,  or  on  an  immediate  revelation, — on  a  pre- 
ternatural discovery  of  a  matter  of  fact,  on  which  the 
Scriptures  are  totally  silent.  This  absurd  notion  of  un- 
conditional promises,  by  severing  the  assurance  of  salva- 
tion from  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  from  every  trace 
and  feature  of  a  renovated  nature,  and  a  regenerate 
state,  opens  the  widest  possible  door  to  licentiousness. 

As  far  as  it  is  sustained  by  the  least  shadow  of  rea- 
soning, it  may  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  confounding 
the  secret  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being  vrith  his 
revealed  promises.  That  in  the  breast  of  the  Deity  an 
eternal  purpose  has  been  formed,  respecting  the  salvation 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race,  is  a  doctrine 
which  it  appears  to  me  is  clearly  revealed.  But  this 
secret  purpose  is  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  salvation,  that  they  form  a  part 
of  it;  their  existence  is  an  inseparable  link  in  the 
execution  of  the  divine  decree :  for  the  same  wisdom 
which  has  appointed  the  end  has  also  infallibly  deter- 
mined the  means  by  which  it  shall  be  accomplished ;  and 
as  the  personal  direction  of  the  decree  remains  a  secret, 
until  it  is  developed  in  the  event,  it  cannot  possibly,  con- 
sidered in  itself  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  That  a 
certain  number  of  the  human  race  are  ordained  to  eter- 
nal life  may  be  inferred  from  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture; but,  if  any  person  infers  from  these  general 
premises  that  he  is  of  that  number,  he  advances  a  pro- 
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position  without  the  slightest  colour  of  evidence.  An 
assurance  of  salvation  can,  consequently,  in  no  instance, 
be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  until 
they  manifest  themselves  in  their  actual  effects ;  that  is, 
in  that  renewal  of  the  heart  which  the  Bible  aflarms  to 
be  essential  to  future  felicity. 

But  I  am  detaining  the  reader  too  long  from  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  he  may  promise  himself  from  the 
perusal  of  the  following  treatise,  where  he  will  meet 
with  no  illiberal  insinuations,  no  personal  invective,— 
the  too  frequent  seasoning  of  controversy,  and  the 
ordinary  gratification  of  vulgar  minds,— but  a  series  of 
cahn  and  dispassionate  reasonings  out  of  the  Scnptures. 
That  they  may  produce  all  the  beneficial  results  which 
the  excellent  author  has  so  much  at  heart,  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

RoDEBT  Hall. 

Jsticester,  Julv  2,  1819. 


A  LEITER 

TO 

THE  REV.  W,  BENNETT, 

Author  of  an  Essay  on  thfi  Gospel  Constitution. 


Dear  Sib, 


January  18,  1810. 


I  OUGHT  sooner  to  have  acknowledged  to  you  the 
great  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  performance  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  at  Northampton.     I  have  read  it 
with  as  much  attention  as  I  am  able ;  and,  though  the 
subject  is  involved  in  so  much  difficulty,  I  admired  the 
perspicuity  with  which  it  was  treated,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  capacity.     There  is  a  precision 
and  comprehension  in  the  choice  of  terms,  and  a  lumi- 
nous track  of  thought   pervading  the    whole,  which, 
according  to  my  apprehension,  has  scarcely  been  equalled 
and  never  exceeded,  in  the  discussion  of  such  points. 
I  do  think  you  have  steered  a  happy  medium,  between 
the  rigidity  of  Calvinism  and  the  laxness  of  arminianism, 
and  have  succeeded  in  the  solution  of  the  grand  diffi- 
culty— ^the  consistency  between  general  offers  and  invi- 
tations,   and    the    speciality    of  divine    grace.      This 
interesting  question  is  handled  with  masterly  ability.     I 
am  particularly  delighted  with  your  explicit  statement, 
and  vindication  of  the  established  connexion  between 
the  use  of  instituted  means   and  the   attainment    of 
divine  blessings,  and  the  consequent  hypothetical  possi- 
bility of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  where    the  gospel 
comes.     On  this  point,  the  representations  of  calvinists 
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haTe  long  appeared  to  me  very  defective ;  and  that, 
fettered  by  their  system,  they  have  by  no  means  gone  so 
far  in  encouraging  and  urging  sinners  to  the  use  of  prayer, 
readin<T  the  Scriptures,  self-examination,  &c.,  as  the 
Scriptures  justify.  They  have  contented  themselves  too 
much  with  enjoining  and  inculcating  the  duty  of  faithj 
which,  however  important  and  indispensable,  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  usually  imparted  till  men  have  been  earnestly 
led  to  seek  and  strive.  Here  the  armimans,  such  of 
them  as  are  evangelical,  have  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  calvinists  in  pleading  with  sinners.  Your  great 
principle  of  the  design  of  religion,  in  every  dispensation 
of  it,  being  intended  as  the  pursuit  of  the  plan  of  divme 
government  for  exercising  the  moral  powers  and 
faculties  of  creatures,  is  grand  and  noble,  and  gives  con- 
tinuity and  harmony  to  the  whole  scheme.     I  lent  your 

book    to    Mr.   B ,  who   is   much  pleased  with  it, 

and  only  wishes  you  had  expressed  yourself  more  fully 
in  favour  of  the  general  extent  of  Christ's  death.  I 
think  you  have  asserted  it  by  implication,  though  I  wish 
you  had  asserted  it  unequivocally,  because  I  am  fuUy 
persuaded  it  is  a  doctrine  of  scripture,  and  that  it  forms 
the  only  consistent  basis  of  unlimited  invitations.  I 
think  the  most  enlightened  calvinists  are  too  reserved  on 
this  head ;  and  that  their  refusal  to  declare,  with  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  scripture,  that  Christ  died  for 
all  men,  tends  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  methodists, 
and  others,  against  election  and  special  grace.  With 
this  small  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception,  your  work 
appears  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  approbation 
and  applause  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  have  anim- 
portant  effect  in  bringing  good  men  nearer  together; 
than  which  I  know  nothing  more  desirable.  Wishing 
you  much  success  in  every  labour  of  your  hands, 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

With  high  esteem. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


AN  EXTRACT 


FBOM 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  PREFACE 


TO 


COWPER'S   CORRESPONDENCE 


"  I  ACCOUNT  myself  particularly  fortunate,  in  being 
favoured  with  the  opinion  of  confessedly  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  composition  that  this  country  has  to  boast — 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  of  Leicester.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  present 
year,  1823,  he  writes  thus: — 

'It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  perused  the 
letters  with  great  admiration  and  delight.  I  have  always 
considered  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cowper  as  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  the  epistolary  style  in  our  language ;  and  these 
appear  to  me  of  a  superior  description  to  the  former, 
possessing  as  much  beauty  with  more  piety  and  pathos. 
To  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  and  carelessness  they  unite 
a  high  degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could  result  only 
from  the  clearest  intellect,  combined  with  the  most 
finished  taste.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single  word  which 
is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a  better. 

'  Literary  errors  I  can  discern  none.  The  selection  of 
words,  and  the  structure  of  the  periods,  are  inimitable  ; 
they  present  as  striking  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  the  turgid  verbosity  which  passes  at  present  for 
fine  writing,  and  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
degeneracy  which  marks  the  style  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  as  compared  to  that  of  Cicero  or  of  Livy.     A 
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perpetual  effort  and  struggle  is  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  vigour,  garish  and  dazzlmg  colours  are  suhstituted 
for  chaste  ornament,  and  the  hideous  distortion  of  weak- 
ness for  native  strength.  In  my  humble  opmion,  the 
study  of  Cowpers  prose  may,  on  this  account,  be  as 
useful  in    forming   the  taste  of  young  people  as  his 

^^That  the  letters  will  afford  great  delight  to  all  persons 
of  true  taste,  and  that  you  will  coufer  a  most  acceptable 
present  on  the  reading  world  by  publishing  them,  wiU 
not  admit  of  a  doubt* 


THB 


SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS 


or 


THE    JEWS. 

[Written  in  1826,  fob  a  pbbiodioal  PVBLiCATioic.] 


Few  perhaps  are  to  be  found  who  have  made  religion 
the  object  of  their  serious  attention,  who  have  not  be- 
stowed some  thought  on  the  spiritual  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Jews,  a  people  on  many  accounts  the  most 
remarkable  of  any  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
time.  Ivitermingled  with  all  nations,  but  imiting  with 
none, — distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  one  portion 
of  revelation,  and  their  aversion  to  another, — equally 
removed  from  the  errors  of  polytheism,  and  the  belief  of 
Christianity,  they  occupy  a  station  peculiar  to  themselves  : 
'*they  dwell  alone,  and  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
people."  In  this  state  of  seclusion,  it  seems  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  they  are  not  only  enduring  the 
frown  of  Providence,  but  they  are  universally  under  the 
divine  malediction,  exposed  to  the  doom  of  the  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving.  Their  disbelief  of  tlie  gospel  is 
supposed  without  any  exception,  to  render  them  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  eternal  death.  I  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  doubt  of  this ;  and  the  design  of  my  address- 
"ig  yo^  OJI  t^e  present  occasion,  is  briefly  to  state  the 
groimds  on  which  my  doubts  are  founded,  not  with  a 
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Tiew  to  proYoke  controversy,  but  solely  to  elicit  the  in- 

auirv  of  suoerior  minds.  ^i     t        a 

^  1  ^An  essential  difference  exists  between  the  Jews  and 
other  unbelievers,   in  a  particular  of   great  moment ; 
which  is,  that  they  are  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Trades  of  God,  aid,  in  these,  of  aU  that  is  absolutely 
Tetr;  to   solvation.      That   the   Old  Testament  . 
sufficient  to  conduct  men  to  eternal  hte  is  evident,  from 
tC  testimony  it  bears   of  itself,  as  weU  as  from  the 
acknowledged  scope  and  design  ef  a  revelation ;  for 
would  he  a  reflection  on  infinite  wisdom  to  suppose  it 
capable  of  communicating  a  revelation  which  necessarily 
Skd  in  its  principal  object,  that  of  «  makmg  men  wise 
unto  salvation/'     Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  some  of  the 
eminent  saints  and  favourites  of  the  Most  High  flourished 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.     The  doctrines  taught  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  it  must  be  confessed   are  m 

themselves  an  adequate  i^*"!™^^*  ^^^^.^^'*J^^^^^^^^ 
that,  if  he  who  conscientiously  avads  himself  of  it  faUs 
short  of  eternal  life,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mterven- 
tion  of  a  subsequent  and  more  perfect  revelation. 

±  As  a  subsequent  dispensation,  however    has  been 
given,  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  it  may 
le  thought,  this  is  sufficient  at  once  to  determme  the 
foture  condition  of  those  who  reject  it,  and  consequently 
to  preclude  the  unconverted  part  of  the  Jews  from  all 
hope  of  salvation.     It  is  agreed  that  the  dehberate  rejec- 
tion  of  the  gospel  involves  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
but  that  only  can  be  said  to  be  r^^  ^^^^.^^^J^fl 
quately  proposed.     By  the  ancient  Jews,  chnstiani^ 
^as  r^-eSted.     Our  Lord  "came  to Jusown,  ^d  lus 
own  received  him  not."   They  heard  1^^^  discourses  ;  they 
witnessed  his  miracles,  or  at  least  had  the  same  evidence 
of  them  as  they  had  of  other  matters  of  P^Wic  ^otomj^; 
thev  heheld  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  hfe,  and  the 
pe  Jec^  correspondence  of  the  leading  events  of  his  his- 
tory  to  the  predictions  of  then:  prophets ;  nor  was  there 
any  prejudice  existing  against  chnstiamty  hut  what  was 
of  recent  growth,  the  pure  effect  of  carnality,  i^f  ^^^^^f ' 
and  hardbess  of  heart.    They  knew  enough  of  the 


christian  religion  to  discern  its  sanctifying  tendency,  and 
to  hate  it  on  that  account :  their  rejection  of  it  betrayed 
an  enmity  to  the  true  character  of  God,  and  therefore 
incurred  all  the  guilt  included  in  that  solemn  assertion 
of  our  Lord,  "  But  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated 
both  me  and  my  Father.**  Their  opposition  to  Christ 
was  not  the  resistance  made  to  the  encroachments  of  a 
foreign  dominion ;  it  was  domestic  rebellion.  The  evi- 
dence of  Christianity  was  presented  in  all  its  force  and 
splendour :  it  came  into  actual  contact  with  the  mind, 
and  on  that  very  account  produced  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  its  spirit  and  its  claims,  which  would  not  have  been 
felt  towards  an  object  more  remote. 

3.  But  the  position  in  which  Christianity  stands  towards 
modem  Jews  is  very  different.     Their  knowledge  of  it 
must  be  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  causes  which  may  in  many  instances,  be  sup- 
posed to  divert  their  attention  from  it,  are  very  dissimilar 
to  those  which  originated  the  incredulity  of  their  ances- 
tors.    The  prohibition  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  pri- 
mary element  in  Jewish  education.     The  absolute  suffi- 
ciency of  the  ^vritings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  impropriety  of  presuming  to  add   to  these  lively 
oracles,  and  to  abrogate  an  everlasting  law,  are  among 
the  first  principles  instilled  into  the  infant  mind.      They 
are  taught  to  repose  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  a 
reUgion  which  even  christians  confess  to  be   of  divine 
origin ;  while  the  system  which  has  superseded  it  is  com- 
paratively of  recent  origin,  and  little  accredited  by  its 
efficacy  in  correcting  the  vices  and  forming  the  manners 
of  its  followers.     They  are  told,  indeed,  that  Christianity 
is  the  sequel  and  completion  of  the  ancient  religion, — 
that  it  substantiates  its  types  and  accomplishes  its  pro- 
phecies ;  but  they  are  told  so  by  those  whom  they  have 
few  inducements  to  regard.     Respect  for  paternal  autho- 
rity, veneration  for  an  illustrious  ancestry,  deference  to 
^e  and  rank,  combine  with  the  fear  of  innovation,  and 
an  attachment  though  too  exclusive,  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  consequently  estranged  from  the  principal  means  of 
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conviction.    But  the  principles  which  we  have  alluded 
to  are  usuaUy  the  strongest  in  the  most  virtuous  and 
susceptible  minds :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  an 
effectlial  bar  they  may  prove  to  the  perusal  of  the  c^s- 
tian  records,  apart  from  those  crmimal  prejudices  which 
ocxjasioned  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  their  ancestors. 
The  disbeUef  of  Christianity,   on  the  part  of  such  as 
have  been  trained  on  christian  principles,  can  seldom,  il 
ever    be  imputed  to  ignorance— convictions  must   be 
stifled,  and  the  force  of  evidence  evaded ;  but  the  unbe- 
Uef  of  modem  Jews  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
want  of  acquaintance  with  an  inspired  record. 

The  portion  of  revelation  >vhich  the  Jew  possesses 
already  contains  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life.     Jews  and  cW 
tians,  at  variance   about  every  thing  else    ^nite  their 
suffrages  in  its  favour,  affirming  unammously  that  it  was 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  the  authentic  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  heaven.     A  Jew,  therefore,  cannot 
doubt  of  its  competence  to  make  him  wise  unto  salva- 
tion     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  taught  from  a  quarter 
which  God  and  nature  enjoin  him  to  revere,  to  look 
upon  the  New  Testament  as  an  imposture.     In  this 
i^ce,  it  is  but  candid  to  suppose  that  the  records  of 
our  religion  are  neglected,  not  always  from  the  love  of 
vice,  or  the  predominance  of  worldly  interests  but  from 
a  conscientious  fear  of  innovation  and  dread  of  impiety. 
He  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  a  book  which  never  engaged 
his  attention ;  and  that  it  failed  to  engage  it  is  the  effect 
of  an  exclusive,  and  in  that  respect  only  an  erroneous, 
attachment  to  an  inspiration  of  an  e^liet  date. 

4.  Supposing  him,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  to 
remain  all  his  life  unacquainted  with  the  christian  sys- 
tem, and  consequently  uninfluenced  by  its  doctrines, 
have  we  any  authority  in  asserting  that  he  cannot  possibly 

be  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  Pp^^^se^^/!.^,^/ ?° 
instrument  of  sanctification,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
ages,  condescended  to  employ  ?  A  new  rejekt^^n  c^ 
B^e  no  alteration  in  the  intnnsic  nature  of  that  which 
precedes  it;  and, if  the  Old  Testament  ever  was  suffi- 


hTh  >f  ^V"^/*'^^  competent  for  that  purpose? 
Had  it  been  the  only  companion  of  one  that  was  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desert    sland,  shall  we  hesitate  to  beUe^ 
that  Its  senous  perusal  might  be  instrumental  to  his  sal- 
vation ?     Here  indeed  the  absence  of  other  means  of  in- 
struction  xyould    be    the  unavoidable    consequence  of 
providential    airangeraents,   which   cannot  with   equal 
propriety   be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  our  Jew.     B^ 
though  his  ignorance  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  birth  and  education,  the  obstacles 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  present  are  very  powerful 
and  not  at  all  necessarily  complicated  withl^ep  S 
^ll^l      The  utaiost  tenderness    of  conscience,  the 
greatest  solicitude  for  salvation,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
prevent  a  youth  strictly  educated  in  the  princ^iples  If 
Judaism  from  contracting  prejudices  against  Christianity, 
the  natural  operation  of  which  would  be  to  indispose  him 
to  the  perusal  of  its  inspired  records.     The  agency  of 
theSpmt  IS  of  a  moral  not  a  physical  naturel  nor  is 
It  his  manner  to  mterfere  with  the  action  of  natural 
causes.  ^*>^^€u. 

5.    Admitting,    however,   that  as  much  criminahty 
attaches  to  the  prejudice  which  keeps  a  conscientious 
Jew  Ignorant  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  most  zealous 
will  contend  for,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  same  order  with 
that  which  operates  in  other  instances,  without  our  sus- 
pecting for  a  moment  that  it  is  incompatible  with  salva- 
tion   What  shall  we  say  of  the  prejudice  which  prompted 
such  men  as  Pascal  and  Fenelon  to  reject  the  protestant 
doctrine,  with  which  they  were  far  better  acquainted 
than  a  modem  Jew  can  be  supposed  to  be  with  the 
chnsti^  Scnptures?      The   opportunities   which   they 
enjoyed,  for  satisfying  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the 
reformed  religion,  were,  at  least,  equal  to  those  which  a 
Jew  possesses  for  becoming  an  enlightened  convert  to 
the  chnstian  faith;   and  the  circumstances,  whatever 
they  were,  that  mdisposed  those  illustrious  men  to  the 
impartial  examination  of   the  lutheran  or   calvinistic 
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tenets,  were  neither  --"TSrSoKfTn 
than  those   which  produce  a  s™""  ma   ^ 
Jews  to  inresti^te  the  ev'd-«>  f  ^^e  t^„. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  impo  . 

tinue    I  the  P^'P^'l    «\^"X  mo  t  fe^^^^^^^^ 
idolatry,  a  sin  against  which  the  ^o^V™^;^™  this, 

kept  in  mind  that  it  is  tne  u<u    J"     .     .^  ^^jj,;^ 

without  becoming  a  convert  to  "^"^y^^^^as,  that 

foreheads.        ijie  aeuum^i  -Rnman  hierarchy  in 

the  patrons  and  ^"PPfXlwords^  excess,  Ld 
the  Apoca^n-se  are  f^^^^^J'Jf  The  smoke  of  their 
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v!^  '  y^V^^t^tl^tanding  these  fearfiil  menaces,  we 
venture  a  chantable  opinion  of  many  who  have  beeS 

that  the  merciful  God  will  distinguish  between  the  im- 
?S-  ■?  •  ?^  ,.^  'y'"""'  ^"d  those  who,  without 
K^ ;  =  ^  V  f  P'"''  ^^f '  '"^  '"ff«^«°t  degrees,  been  duped 
by  ite  sophistry  And  why  should  not  a  similar  judW 
ment^  be  formed  respecting  a  serious  and  conscientious 

6.  The  question  before  us  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
question  ^;„r.  rather  than,  de/acto:  it  does  not  so  %^ 
perly  relate  to  the  fact  whether  there  are  any  Jews  L  a 
state  of  salvation,  who  are  not  converts  to  Christianity 
^  to  the  possibility  of  the  thing.  We  know  so  little  of 
the  real  character  of  modem  Jews,  insulated  as  they  are 
dXf "?"'  'T^  '^'  it  is  difficult  to  speak  within 
degree  of  positivity  on  that  subject.  A  general  and 
superficial  view  of  that  people  woild  tempt^^s  to  f^ 
fnlT.  °*«'f<=holy  conclusion.  But  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  learned  Jew,  extensively  acquainted  with 

men  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  what  is  lenerally 
prevalent.     He  solenjnly  assumed  me  that  he  knew^e 

tZZv^^&'  "  '?.*'S°^'"'  ''''o  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  night  preceding  their  great  fest,  in  the  syna- 
gogue,  prostrate  in   tears  and  supplications  ;    andf  on 
my  askmg  what  he  was  praying  for,  he  renUed  Irith 
some  qukkness,  "For  thi  pLfn  of  ht  s^  Lie 
sms  of  has  people,  and  for  the  speedy  arrivd  of  the 
promised  Messiah:"  he  declared,  afthe^sa^UtTat 
this  was  not  a  sohtary  instance.     Admitting  this  repre- 
sentation to  be  con-ect,  (and  there  is  nothinl  in  it  which 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  credibility,)  I  shodd  feel  little 
hesitation  m   behevmg  that   "  He   who  delighteth   in 
mercy  would  not  despise  the  prayer  of  such  a  penitent, 
because  he  wanted  that  explicit  knowledge  of  Christ 
which  was  for  ages  withheld  from  the  Jevvish  church 
fteyented  from  attendmg  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
Sfffi    u  f^T'^  "^  prejudices  which  it  was  extreme^ 
difficult  for  him  to  surmount,  and,  at  all  events,  not 
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more  criminal  than  those  Tvhich  kept  Fenelon  withm  the 
trammels  of  popery,  what  should  induce  us  to  form  such 
an  opposite  judgement,  in  two  cases  ai  to  place  the 
latter  m  the  list  of  eminent  saints,  while  we  consign  the 
former  to  destruction?  Dark  as  popery  is,  we  must 
allow  that  the  respective  degrees  of  illumination  enjoyed 
in  the  two  cases  were  very  unequal,  hut  the  fainter  ot  the 
two  we  must  either  confess  is  in  itself  saving,  or  give  up 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  for  lost.  j        xi,  , 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  remmd  your  readers,  that 
while  I  plead  for  the  possibiUty  of  a  Jews  obtaimn? 
salvation  without  that  clear  and  explicit  knowledge  ot 
Christ  which  christians  possess,  I  am  far  from  supposing 
two  distmct  methods  of  salvation :  Avhoever  are  justifaed, 
whether  under  the  Jewish  or  christian  economies,  are 
alike  justified  by  faith  in  the  JVIessiah.  But  I  am  at  a 
loss  ti  perceive  why  that  more  vague  and  ^^Vf^^^ 
knowledge  of  his  character  supplied  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  which  formerly  availed  for  that  puipose,  should 
necessarily  be  ineffectual  now.  _ 

7.  These  views  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  considera- 
bly confirmed  by  the  tenour  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
which  seem  on  various  occasions  to  recogmze  a  relation 
as  all  along  subsisting  between  the  Supreme  Being  and 
the  Jews,  previously  to  the  period  of  their  accession  to 
the  christian  church.     It  appears  to  me  evident,  from , 
ancient  prophecy,  that  the  scene  of  the  ^'^^'f^ony^n 
of  the  Jews  is  their  own  land,  where,  it  is  probable, 
from  Zechariah,  that  a  supernatural  interposition  of  the 
Messiah  will  take  place  in  their  fiivour,  that  he  will  sud- 
denly  reveal  himself  to  them  as  a  nation,  and  thus  ettect 
•the  accomplishment  of  the  remarkable  prediction  re- 
corded in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  that 
prophecy.     Before  their  final  deliverance,  however  w-e 
read  of  a  severe  purgation  which  they  are  des^nod  to 
undergo,  during  which  two  parts  shall  be  cut  off,  and  a 
third  only  left,  and  that  the  third  part  is  to  be  brought 
ti.rouch  the  fire,  and  to  be  refined  as  silver  is  refined, 
and  to  be  tried  as  gold  is  tried.     "They  shal    call  on 
my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them  ;  I  will  say,  It  is  my 
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people,  and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  my  God/'  To 
the  same  purpose  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  where  predicting-, 
as  1  conceive,  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  thSr 
own  and,  tells  us  that  previously  to  that  event,  the  Lord 
will  plead  with  them  in  the  wilderness  of  the  people 
as  he  pleaded  with  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of 
l^igypt;  that  he  will  bring  them  into  the  bond  of  the 
covenant,  purge  out  from  them  the  rebels  and  those  that 
transgress,  so  that  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of 
Israel :  and  he  adds,  "  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

The  latter  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  describing  the  erection 
ot  a  certain  temple,  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  determinate  con- 
clusion respectmg  the  import  of  that  mysterious  pro- 
1  hecy.     It  is  certain  that  the  attempt  to  spiritualize  it 
produces  little  besides  perplexity  and  confusion;    nor 
have  we  any  example  in  scripture  of  an  allegory  so  per- 
tectly  dark  and  enigmatic  as  it  must  be  confessed  to  be 
on  that  supposition.     The  third  chapter  of  Hosea  seems 
to  present  us  with  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  the 
present  condition   of   the  Jews;    they  have   remained 
*'many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without 
a  teraphira/'     Separated  alike  from  christians  and  from 
heathens,  they  still  retain  their  conjugal  relation  to  the 
Lord ;  they  are  under  his  frown,  but  not  severed  from 
his  covenant,  and  occupy  a  peculiar  and  intermediate 
station  between  the  members  of  the  christian  church  and 
the  worshippers  of  idols. 

The  preceding  remarks,  let  it  be  remembered,  are 
designed  to  apply  not  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  deep  ahenation 
from  God,  but  solely  to  such  among  them  (if  such  there 
be)  as  are  conscientious  disciples  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  who,  though  they  are  destitute  of  the  superior 
illumination  of  the  gospel,  faithfully  improve  the  light 
wliich  they  enjoy. 

The  chief  practical  use  to  be  derived  from  the  hypo- 
thesis which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  is  to  inspire  us 
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we  can  DC  umu  Vp  ^io^v  to  look  upon  them  with 

opportunity  of  reprobating  andremoTing  A^JW"^ 

tioL  and  Restrictions  imposed  by  <^^^Jt^^^'^to 
absurdly  imagining  tbat  they  do  an  acceptable  ^r™?  to 
aJby  their  persecution  and  depre^^'""'. '^^  "^J^^^ 

^^-  *xt;  rr^^ffhetttrnrhf ts 

3wUh  a'yrJye    and  that,  while  he  signa^zes 
EL Xpleasure'against  them  by  the  course  of  h,    p«n- 
dence,  he  will  enter  into  a  severe  reckomng  with  ttose 
who  shall  be  found  "to  help  on  the  auction.      AJ^ge 
arrear  of  cuilt  has  been  contracted  by  the  nations  ox 
Senlron  this  account;  -dintHsage^ofhberalU^ 
when  such  mighty  efforts  are  made  to  procure  tne  re 
;tal  of  political  disabihties  on  the  s<=o^«  "gj^ 
U  surelv  hieh  time  their  attention  was  tamed  to  the 
^Urf7the  oppressed  and  persecuted  children  of  Abra- 
Wn      Their  Bolitical  emancipation,  and  restoration  to 
thT  eqS  rigtoof   citizenship,  might  be  reasonably 
I^DCcted  to  ^ften  their  prejudices,  and  dispose  them 
o'l'mie  favourable  hearing  if  the  chnsti^^^-;  ^l 
onnXA  anv  thing  be  more  becommg  the  character  ana 
SisToL  of  tie  Jewish  Society,  than  *«  take  Je^f, 
in  that  noble  enterprise.  As  the  basis  of  all  social  virtue 
i^  ^  "n  justice,lo  by  none  should  its  obhga^ions  be 
deemed  more  sacked  than  bv  those  who  rn^e  loud  pro- 
fessions of  christian  zeal  and  exalted  chanty. 

Ha^  thus  freely  stated  my  present  opinions  upon  a 
snhi^uThich  I  think  has  not  often  been  discussed^  sim- 
S^S  a^riew  to  excite  inquiry,  I  have  no  mtention  to 
af  into  controversy  by  defending  thm  bu  A^ 
cheerfully  leave  them  to  the  consideration  ot  youi 
readers. 
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KETTERING,    NOV.   8,    1815. 

IFrom  the  Notes  of  tlui  Rev.  S.  Hillyard,  of  Bedford.} 


I  SHALL  not  select  any  particular  passage  of  scripture, 
as  it  is  not  mj  intention  to  confine  myself  to  any  one 
subject,  but  to  communicate  such  miscellaneous  hints  of 
advice  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  present  occasion. 

If,  however,  I  refer  to  one  passage  more  than  another, 
it  will  be  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy: — "  Preach 
the  word ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine." 

The  solemn  transactions  of  this  day  will  not  be  done 
with  when  the  service  is  closed ;  they  will  undergo  a 
review  at  the  tribunal  of  the  great  Judge,  in  whose  name 
we  are  now  assembled.  Nothing  in  this  state  is  final  : 
everything  in  time  is  connected  with  eternity.  The  church 
of  Christ  here,  who  have  chosen  you  for  their  pastor,  and 
you,  my  brother,  who  have  accepted  this  oflSce,  will  have 
your  determinations,  your  motives,  and  your  ends  ad- 
judged by  "Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  and 
will  meet  with  a  reward  according  to  their  sincerity  and 
purity. 

You  now  stand  as  a  watchman,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  if  you  see  danger  you  must  "  blow  the  trumpet," 
and  warn  the  people,  that  "  he  that  taketh  warning  may 
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deliver  his  soul ;"  and  "  if  any  man  take  not  warning, 
his  hlood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head  f  if  the  people  be 
not  warned,  they  may  be  taken  away  in  their  iniquity  ; 
but  "  their  blood,*  saith  the  Lord,  "  will  I  require  at  the 
watchman's  hands/' 

You  are  a  steward  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of  God, 
to  bring  out  of  the  treasury  ''things  new  and  old,  that 
every  one  may  have  a  portion."  "Moreover,  it  is  required 
of  a  steward  that  he  be  found  faithful."  ' 

The  principal  duty  of  this  office  consists  in  your  en- 
gagement to  preach  the  gospel : — "  Preach  the  word." 

You  will  recollect  that  your  work  is  not  to  dispense 
the  principles  inculcated  by  any  human  authority,  or  sup- 
ported by  any  human  society.  Though  the  treasure  of 
the  gospel  be  communicated  to  "earthen  vessels,"  its 
origin  is  celestial. 

There  is,  then,  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  inven- 
tion, or  the  flights  of  imagination,  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  :  these  faculties  are  employed  to  find  out  new 
principles,  or  to  discover  new  associations;  but  their 
exercise  here  will  only  tend  to  mix  truth  with  error,  to 
*'  darken  coimsel  by  words  without  knowledge,"  and  to 
impair  that  system  of  truth  which  God  hath  furnished, 
and  communicated  to  man.  You  are  not  required  to 
make  new  discoveries ;  you  need  only  to  inquire  and 
ascertain  what  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  God ;  find  out 
what  is  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  and  submit  yourself  to 
his  instructions.  The  best  method  of  doing  this,  in 
connexion  with  reading  and  meditation,  is  to  pray  for 
spiritual  illumination,  like  David,  when  he  said,  "  Open 
thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wonderful  things 
out  of  thy  law."  There  are  many  wonderful  things  in 
the  law  ;*  but  we  need  the  Spirit  to  give  us  understand- 
ing, and  still  more  to  cause  us  to  feel  the  influence  of 
truth  in  our  own  hearts,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the 
hearts  of  others. 

There  are  three  things  to  which  you  must  attend  in 
preaching ;  the  matter,  the  mode,  and  the  motives :  the 
matter  must  be  pure,  the  mode  "  with  all  gravity,"  the 
tuotives  such  as  are  presented  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
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furnished  by  your  office  and  your  particular  station  in 
the  church. 

In  preaching  the  word,  incomiptness,  or  purity  in  your 
matter,  is  of  the  first  importance :  in  order  to  this,  ad- 
here to  the  dictates  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  I  mean  not, 
by  this,  that  you  should  confine  yourself  to  the  words, 
but  to  the  sentiments:  the  sentiments  may  be  lost 
where  the  words  are  retained;  but  the  sentiments 
may  be  retained  and  communicated  in  different  ex- 
pressions. 

Preach  the  word  purely  and  fully ;  mix  nothing  with 
it  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  or  may  not  evidently  be 
inferred  from  its  language. 

State  every  doctrine  and  opinion  as  near  to  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  as  you  can  ascertain,  by  the  most  cautious 
inquiry. 

The  doctrines  of  the  word  you  will  bring  forth  in 
their  full  import,  without  concealing  them,  or  endea- 
vouring to  melt  them  down  and  mould  them  so  as  to 
suit  the  prejudiced  and  indolent  depravity  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  gospel  is  not  suited,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  suit, 
the  corrupt  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  the  "  carnal 
mind ; "  but  the  faithful  preaching  of  it  is  calculated  to 
oppose  and  to  overcome  those  evil  prejudices  so  far  as  to 
excite  men  to  attend  to  the  doctrines  it  contains,  and  the 
blessings  it  proposes.  It  is  your  duty,  not  to  bring  down 
the  gospel  into  a  conformity,  with  them,  but  to  change 
them  into  a  conformity  with  the  gospel. 

Read  the  Scriptures  frequently,  with  close  attention 
and  fervent  prayer.  Endeavour  to  collect  as  much  know- 
ledge relative  to  revealed  truth  as  you  can  possibly  ac- 
quire. Out  of  the  Scriptures  you  may  continually  draw 
new  treasures ;  and  if  you  are  "  a  scribe  well  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,"  you  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  present  a  variety  of  interesting  matter  from 
hence,  that  shall  not  only  be  profitable,  but  delightful  to 
your  hearers. 

There  are  two  opposite  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  the 
manner  of  your  preaching  the  word :  the  one,  a  manner 
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vague  and  indistinct ;  the  other,  a  manner  too  narrow, 

'^tA:tTS^^^\^e  gospel  rathe,  hy  implic^ion 
than  by  plain  direct  statements :  they  have  treated  it  as 
XJe  were  something  in  its  doctrines  that  would  not 
bear  the  exhibition.     Such  men  have  made  n^o^l  m- 
stTUctions  the  main  points  of  their  ministry :  the  doc- 
S^es  of  the  atonement,  regeneration,  the  dvrm.tyoi  the 
Saviour,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  if  they  have  not 
been  entirely  suppressed,  have  not  occupied  that  promi- 
nent   situation  which  their  importance    demands    for 
them:  and  their  hearers  have  consequently  ^^en  alto- 
gether  unacquainted  with  them,  or,  hanng  but  slight 
hold  of  them,  these  things  have  gradually  slidden  out  of 
their  minds,  ^d  left  the^  prepared  for  ^^erejical  m^^^^^ 
tors.     Be  not,  then,  ashamed  of  the  gospel;  though  it 
may  contradict  many  of  the  fashionable  and  favourite 
notions  of  mankind,  and  though  you  may  fi^f  mym 
connected  with  the  subjects  of  it  which  you  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  yet,  as  we  know  but  little  of  the  world  ^^  of 
ourselves  les^  we  must  receive  with  siniplicity  what  God 
has  taught.     He  must  "  be  true,  though  every  man  be  a 
liar.' —You  have  taken  upon  you  the  solemn  charge  ot 
"feeding  the  flock  of  God,"  you  must  keep  back  no  part 
of  what  he  has  provided  for  them ;  let  it  be  your  con- 
cern, that  at  the  end  of  your  ministry  you  may  be  able 
to  speak  as  St.  Paul :-"!  kept  back  nothing  that  w^ 
profitable  to  you  :  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  1 
^  pure  from.the  blood  of  all  men;  for  I  have  ?ot 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God. 

Opposed  to  the  vague  and  indistinct  mamier  of  preach- 
ing,i8  the  narrow  and  systematical  method,  accordmg 
to  which,  doctrines,  sometimes  not  the  most  important, 
have  been  made  the  themes  of  remark  and  discussion, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  other  subject.  .    ._     ., . 

The  gospel  is  not  revealed  in  a  systematic  form  ;  it  is 
not  confin^  to  any  particular  set  of  doctrines ;  nor  does 
it  ever  advance  any  doctrine  as  merely  a  subject  ot 

^^Be^upon'your  guard  against  confining  your  admini«- 
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trations ;  point  out  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
doctrines  you  preach,  without  which  they  will  not  pro- 
duce that  good  which  they  are  calculated  to  yield  as  they 
are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  observe  the  proportion,  which  truths  bear  to  each 
other,  that  we  may  not  dwell  upon  subjects  of  compara- 
tively small  moment,  to  the  neglect  of  others  that  are 
really  weighty.  We  should  not  give  too  much  of  our 
attention  to  any  favourite  topics,  however  important ; 
the  effect  of  such  a  course  will  be  to  leave  a  wrong  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  It  will  be  fikely 
to  produce  a  disproportionate  regard  to  some  doctrines, 
ordinances,  and  moral  duties;  which  is  a  similar  de- 
formity in  the  new  man  to  the  disproportionate  enlarge- 
ment of  any  particular  member  in  the  human  body ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  such  regard  to  any  doctrine,  out  of 
its  connexion  with  other  revealed  truths,  vrill  only  serve 
to  exhibit  it  as  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  not  of  vital 
and  practical  utility. 

An  excellent  man  was  so  impressed  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  he  made  it  the  constant 
topic  of  his  ministry;  every  sermon  he  preached  was 
crowded  with  proofs,  or  answers  to  objections  relating  to 
this  important  topic ;  and  the  result  was,  that  most  of 
his  hearers  became  arians  and  socinians !  This  effect 
was  not  such  as  he  anticipated,  or  as  might  be  thought 
of  at  the  time  by  others ;  but  the  consequence  was  natu- 
ral. Such  discussions  produced,  first,  a  dry  speculative 
attention  to  the  subject,  then  a  fiery  and  contentious 
spirit  in  discussion ;  in  this  state  the  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trine was  lost,  and  the  people  sunk  into  such  a  frame  of 
mind  as  is  suited  to  the  reception  of  these  or  any  other 
heresies  that  might"  be  sophistically  presented  to  them. 
A  serious,  spiritual  state  of  mind  is  that  which  you  must 
be  concerned  to  promote  in  your  hearers,  as  the  best 
preservative  against  error:  and,  in  order  to  this,  you 
must  proclaim  both  the  doctrinal  truth,  and  the  practical 
exhortations  of  religion. 

There  has  been  long  laid  dovm  a  rule,  which  is  often 
repeated,  and  is  most  excellent,  and  worthy  of  constant 
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recollection  :  it  is,  that  we  must  "preach  the  doctones 
practically,  and  preach  practice  doctrinally.     Preach  the 
doctrines  so  as  to  show  their  influence  on  our  practice, 
and  recommend  religious  and  virtuous  conduct  by  evan- 
gelical motives.     This  happy,  combmation  aviU  form  a 
complete  course  of  religious  instruction.   It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  these  two,  doctrinal  or  practical  preach- 
ing, is  most  necessary ;  or  which  extreme  is  mo^t  dan- 
gerous—to preach  doctrine  without  practice,  or  practice 
without  doctrine.     Read,  then,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,   in   order  to  observe  how   these   are 
blended  together  by  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  apostles. 
You  will  observe  there,  that  the  enforcement  of  duties, 
by  evangelical  motives,  is  the  very  end  of  the  gospel : 
and  all  preaching  is  good  and  estimable,  only  as  it  secures 
the  same  end  by  the  same  motives.  ^ 

Be  not  afraid  of  devoting  whole  sermons  to  particular 
parts  of  moral  conduct  and  religious  duties.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  right  views  of  them,  unless  you  dissect 
characters,  and  describe  particular  virtues  ^\'f}^^\ 
The  "  fruits  of  the  flesh,"  and  the  "  fruits  of  the  fepirit, 
must  be  distinctly  pointed  out.  To  preach  against  sin 
in  general,  without  descending  to  particulars,  may  lead 
many  to  complain  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  awfully  inattentive  to  the  evil  ot  their 

conduct.  .^      r 

You  are  aware,  that  to  inculcate  the  necessity  ot  re- 
generation is  a  large  part  of  your  work,  and  must  not, 
on  any  account,  be  neglected ;  but  it  must  not  be  so 
taught  as  to  lead  men  to  suppose  that  if  they  are  once 
regenerated,  they  may  be  careless  and  indifterent,  tor 
then  they  are  Sure  of  heaven.     If  you  do  not  o^en  ad- 
dress them  with  the  utmost  importunity,  to  guard  them 
against  sin,  and  to  animate  them  to  holmess,  you  wiU  be 
chargeable  with  neglect.     You  must  warn  the  righteous 
man  that  he  turn  not  from  his  righteousness,  as  well  as 
assure  the  wicked  man  that  he  will  perish  if  he  perse- 
vere in  his  wickedness.     If  serious  admonitions  are  ne- 
glected, the   preaching  of  regeneration  itself  may  be 
hurtful,  by  leading  numbers  to  suppose,  that,  having 
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passed  the  ordeal,  nothing  now  remains  but  for  them  to 
wait  their  entrance  into  heaven,  for  which  they  will 
think  they  are  already  prepared.  There  is,  we  deeply 
lament,  a  sort  of  evangelical  ministry  which  produces  no 
efiect  but  to  awaken  to  a  sudden  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, and  then  to  consign,  by  means  of  opiates,  to  the  de- 
lusive and  destructive  stupidity  of  spiritual  death. 
'  When  no  pains  are  taken  to  warn  the  awakened  of 
the  necessity  of  deep  repentance,  of  living  faith,  of  per- 
severing obedience,  of  unceasing  vigilance,  and  of  re- 
newed conflicts,  even  unto  the  end,  they  are  in  danger 
of  fancying  they  are  "rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing,"  though  they  are  "miserable,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 

Remind  them  that,  when  they  enter  on  a  christian 
profession,  they  only  put  on  the  armour:  admonish 
them  of  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  be  holy  and 
active.  They  have  entered  as  soldiers  of  the  cross,  they 
have  taken  the  military  oath ;  but  merely  to  take  that, 
is  not  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  soldier.  The  display  of 
bravery  is  to  be  made  in  the  day  of  conflict,  in  their 
watching,  standing,  striving,  and  putting  to  flight  the 
enemies  of  their  salvation. 

Exhort  them,  therefore,  incessantly,  that  they  "  walk 
worthy  of  their  high  calHng ;"  that  they  walk  "as  be- 
cometh  the  gospel  of  Christ ;"  that  they  "  draw  not  back 
unto  perdition;"  that  they  be  faithful  unto  deatib,  that 
they  may  obtain  "the  crown  of  Hfe." 

1  will  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  those  parts  of 
your  work  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
preaj^hing  the  word ;  "  Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  sea- 
son," said  the  apostle.  While  engaged  in  ministering 
the  word,  you  are  ilistant  in  season  ;  but  you  should  also 
a' tend  to  your  duties  out  of  season,  when  it  is  not  a 
time  for  preaching. 

Remember,  this  people  is  your  charge.     When  they 
are  absent  from  you,  bear  them  in  your  mind  :  let  them 
have  an  interest  in  your  prayers  when  you  have  retired 
to  your  closet :  though  they  are  your  charge  you  canm 
be  always  speaking  to  them ;  but  they  must  be  engravet 
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on  your  heart,  as  the  high  priest  bore  the  names  of  Ae 
^bes  of  Israel.     The  good  shepherd  is  acquainted  with 

^ne  exceUent  Booth  has  said,  «  He  that  does  not  pray 
oftener  for  his  people  than  with  them,  neglects  an  im- 

poXt  part  of  his  W'  It  ^11  ^^^r  *^'"'  *'  ^'"i; 
andXw  out  your  affections  to  them,  if  you  pray  much 
for  tS  ^dlt  will  secure,  through  the  dmne  blessing, 
your  usefdness  amongst  them.  ^^  You  are  as  an  inter- 
cessor  to  "  stand  in  the  breach ;"  and,  whatever  difficulty 
or  danger  may  oppose,  you  must  be,  like  another  Moses, 
between  God  and  the  people. 

Not  only  is  secret  prayer  for  them  a  great  duty  ,  but 
an  habitual  rememb^rance  and  affectionate  respect  ^^r 
them  must  be  cultivated  when  you  are  not,  as  well  as 
when  you  are,  ministering  to  them  the  word  of  hfe.       ^ 

"  Watch  for  them  as  one  that  must  give  an  account : 
take  every  favourable  opportunity  of  speakmg  to  them 
Tthe  5at  concerns  of  eternity,  and  the  w^^ghty  sub- 
jects of  revealed  truth.     If  you  see  any  of  them  de^ax  ; 
ing  from  the  right  way  into  that  of  sm  remember  it  is 
^^i  -Thou  Shalt  not  hate  thy  brother,  but  shaltreprove 
him>    A  neglect  of  reproof  in  such  circumstances  woidd 
W  all  thi  bad  consequences  of  hatred ;  for  thus  he 
would  be  left  to  lie  under  the  greatest  evil  from  which 
you  might  deliver  him.   No  fear  of  givmg  offence  shodd 
prevent  you  from  reproving,  with  meekness  and^™l- 
ne  J  die  most  opulent,  or  even  the  most  valued  friends 
of^L  socTet^^^  if^it  be\eedful.   If  their  misconduct  does 
not  require  to  be  brought  before  the  church,  ye   do  no 
nXt  to  speak  to  them  in  private,  and  administer  what 
counsel  or  reproof  the  circumstances  ^^y.dem^d. 

Your  people  wiU  look  to  you,  as  a  mmister,  for  conso- 
lation when  they  are  in  distress;  when  overwhelmed 
w^th  pli^nal,  domestic,  or  other  relative  calamities: 
manifest  towards  them  the  tenderest  sympathy,  a  dispo- 
sition  "  to  weep  with  them  that  weep,  as  well  as  to 
"reioice  with  them  that  rejoice." 

It  will  be  especially  your  duty  to  attend  to  hose  who 
are  beginning  to  seek  and  inquire  after  salvation.     No 
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part  of  your  office  is  more  delicate  than  the  giving  in- 
struction to  awakened  consciences,  who  desire  rest,  but 
know  not  where  or  how  to  obtain  it.  The  impressions 
they  have  received  are  in  danger  of  wearing  off;  some- 
times they  seem  pressing  forward,  sometimes  they  seem 
drawing  backward;  sometimes  they  are  the  pupils  of 
conscience,  at  others  the  pupils  of  appetite  and  custom. 

Such  will  require  great  attention;  and  not  to  seize 
opportunities  of  advising  and  directing  them,  would  be 
to  neglect  a  duty  in  which  you  ought  to  abound.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  instruct  you  fully  how  you  should  do  this. 
Be  not,  however,  afraid  to  inculcate  repentance.  Teach 
them  to  expect  salvation,  not  for  their  works,  but  in  a 
course  of  attention  to  all  the  dictates  of  the  divine  will 
respecting  faith  and  obedience.  Cherish  in  them  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  guard  them  against  "  easily  beset- 
ting sins,**  and,  at  the  same  time,  warn  them  not  to  stop 
at  any  outward  reformation,  but  to  seek  after  an  inward 
change,  and  the  application  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Ad- 
monish them  not  to  consider  themselves  as  having 
already  attained,  or  being  ahready  perfect ;  not  to  mis- 
take what  is  preparatory  for  what  is  final,  or  to  rest 
short  of  that  connexion  with  Christ  and  conformity  to  him 
which  are  the  pledge  and  commencement  of  life  eternal. 

Here  we  need  divine  assistance :  it  is  best  to  learn 
these  things  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  by  habitual  prac- 
tice. As  nothing  but  much  practice,  and  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  will 
make  a  skilful  physician ;  so  nothing  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in 
healing  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  can  teach  us  to  brino" 
men  health  and  cure.  ** 

It  will  be  useftil  to  ''exhort with  much  long-suffering, 
from  house  to  house :"  much  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  have  a  talent  for  interesting  and  familiar  re- 
ligious conversation,— a  talent  which  all  should  cultivate. 
Some  ministers,  by  an  exhibition  of  "  the  mind  of  Christ," 
and  a  recommendation  of  the  truth,  in  private,  have  ad- 
vanced religion  even  more  than  by  their  public  ministry; 
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as  an  auxiliary,  every  one  will  find  it  beneficial,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  overvalue  it.  ,     ^  ,  .     .1  ^     -^t 

See  that  your  social  visits  are  conducted  in  the  spint 
of  dbe  ffospel  Guard  against  levity.  Whatever  is  in- 
no^ent^Tm^^^  if  it  be  allowed,  should  ody  hold  a 
Ordinate  place ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  minister  should 

^Tn^sTi  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  and  favour 
meVeW  of  those  who  are  rich,  or  even  of  those  who  axe 
rndord  with  intellectual  treasures;  -r  seek  the^^^^^^ 
fications  of  the  table,  nor  the  indulgence  of  sensual  ap 
Ss      Despise  not  the  meanest  of  the  flock  ;  look  not 
Sn  them  withes  of  the  flesh,  but  with  the  eyes  of  the 
Spirit      You  W.II  then  perceive  that  the  distmctions  of 
S  or  education,  or  intellect,  are  but  little,  compared 
;  th  tWat^^  of  ail  as  responsible  and  j^-ortal  bem^^^^^ 
The  points  of  diff'erence  in  men  are  nothing,  compared 
wulC  common  capacity  for  knowing  and  enjoying 
God      They  are  to  be  regarded  principa  ly  as  vessels  ca- 
pabi;  of  experiencing  thi  ^Tath,  or  receiving  the  mercy, 

^'Ltk^S'tLm  now,  as  you  will  look  upon  them  on 
a  dying  bed :  you  will  not  think  of  them  thm  ^  nch  or 
poorllearn^^^  or  unlearned ;  but  as  sanctified  or  un- 
SX  as  '^  sheep  or  goats,"  as  the  righteous  or  the 
Sd    as  persons  with' whom  you  are  to  rejcnce  fo 
ever  o^  whose  final  ruin  you  must  yntness  at  the  last 
day      Let  nothing  render  you  negUgent  of  the  improye- 
mJnt  and  comfort  of  any  one.     Remember  who  hath 
^d  -^hoso  shall  off'end  one  of  these  little  ones,  which 
wtve  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mil  stone 
we  e  Wed  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  cast  mo 
The  depth^s  of  the  sea."     There  is  not  on.  whose  soul  is 
not  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lord,  not  one  for 
^hom  he  has  not  shed  his  blood,-ot  one  for  whom  he 
would  not  have  been  ready  to  shed  his  blood,  had  no 
oLr  soul  existed.     Let  the  dignity  of  h^niau  natoe 
viewed  in  this  light,  arm  you  against  being  miposed  upon 
by  any  adventitious  circumstance. 
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In  order  that  you  may  attend  to  these  duties  aright, 
cultivate  a  devotional  spirit     The  more  you  have  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  the  more  you  walk  in  holiness  and  hu- 
mility, the  more  "  will  your  profiting  appear."     Watch 
against  spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual  pride.    Prostrate 
yourself  in  deep  abasement  before  God.     Remember,  if 
you  are  saved,  it  is  by  an  exercise  of  divine  mercy,  by 
an  act  of  grace,  which  is  the   subject  of  admiration 
among  the  angels  of  God ;  and  nothing  is  more  incon- 
gruous than  for  "  such  an  one"  to  be  proud  of  any  quali- 
ties he  has  received.     Jjti  it  be  evident  that  you  are  a 
good  man,  and  one  that  makes  progress  in  the  things  of 
God.     This  will  produce  a  great  efiect.     There  is  a 
silent  eloquence  in  character,  by  which  the  best  sermons 
are  most  powerfully  recommended.     Let  them^  however, 
be  delivered  with  all  sincerity,  gravity,  and  aff*ection: 
never  speak  with  lightness  or  indifierence ;  beware  of 
all  levity  of  spirit  and  of  maimer ;  avoid  all  canting  and 
hypocritical  terms  and  phrases ;  consider  the  weight  of 
the  subject  before  you ;  never  study  theatrical  efiect ;  all 
gestures  and  manoeuvres,  and  display  of  self^  bj  which 
some  divines  obtain  so  great  admiration,  are  imworthy 
of  your  subject  and  your  office.     A  sound  preacher  of 
the  gospel  yrill  produce,  not  admiration  of  himsdf^  but 
of  the  truths  and  adoration  of  that  God  and  Saviour 
from  whom  all  truths  proceed ;  remembering  that  awful 
account  which  ministers  and  people  will  all  have  to  give, 
when  they  meet  before  his  judgement-seat. 

Sincerely  aim  to  do  good,  and  the  Lord  will  be  with 
you.  Mr.  Baxter  said  he  never  knew  a  minister  who 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  benefiting  souls  that  was  not 
blessed  with  considerable  success.  The  more  you  can 
go  out  of  self,  and  lose  all  recollection  of  your  own  im- 
portance ;  the  more  you  are  impressed  with  the  love  of 
souls,  the  more  will  you  be  likely  to  manifest  that  truth 
which  recommends  itself  "  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God." 

Let  the  consciences  of  your  hearers  be  the  subjects  of 
your  concern.    Address  their  understanding  and  affec- 
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tions  cHefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  their  con- 
sciences. ,       ^  .... 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  your  situation,  m  con- 
sequence of  your  succeeding  our  most  invaluable  and 
incomparable  brother,  Mr.  FuUer.  It  is  not  po^ible 
that  you  should,  at  present,  attain  to  that  profundity  of 
mind,  those  extensive  views,  and  that  pomted  statement 
of  truth,  which  were  possessed  and  evmced  by  him ;  but 
even  the  difficulty  thus  arising  may  be  of  use  to  you,  as 
a  stimulus  to  excite  you  to  greater  exertions,  bhould 
you  be  tempted  to  indolence,  (which,  however,  I  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  you  >vill  indulge,)  the  recoUection 
of  serving  a  people  who  have  been  blessed  with  such  a 
minister,  the  consideration  of  what  they  will  expect,  may 
serve  to  rouse  and  animate  you  in  your  work. 

Another  circumstance  I  may  refer  to,  as  a  motive  pe- 
culiar to  your  present  situation  ;  and  that  is,  the  respec- 
table minority  which  have  been  opposed  to  you.  Ihis 
may  also  be  overruled  to  your  advantage,  if  you  are  more 
watchful  over  your  temper  and  conduct  (I  do  not  say 
than  you  have  been,  but)  than  you  might  have  been  it 
you  had  been  carried  down  the  stream  of  universal  ap- 
plause ;  and,  if  it  excite  you  to  conciliation  and  kind- 
ness towards  those  who  oppose  themselves,  it  may  have 
the  happiest  effect  on  their  minds,  and  will  certainly 
raise  and  estabUsh  your  character  as  a  mimster  ot  the 
meek  and  lowly  Saviour. 

I  need  not  warn  you,  because  you  have  always  guarded 
against  any  thing  personal  in  your  ministry  towards  those 
who  have  not  fixed  their  choice  on  you.  You  will  be 
ready  to  treat  them  with  the  same  kindness  which  you 
manifest  to  others.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  (con- 
sidering whom  you  follow,  and  some  particular  curcum- 
gtances  which  are  weU  known,  but  need  not  be  men- 
tioned,) that  there  should  be  a  part  of  the  church  who 
could  not  act  with  the  rest  in  their  choice ;  but  it  wiU 
be  well  if  you  can  manage  these  circumstances  for  your 
advantage  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 

I  shall  not  detam  you  longer  than  to  remmd  you 
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whence  it  is  that  you  are  to  derive  the  strength  and  wis- 
dom necessary  to  prepare  you  for  your  work ;  and  I  can- 
not do  this  better  than  in  the  language  of  Paul  to 
limothy,  "Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  !  Be  strong  !  How  strangely  does  this  exhor- 
tation sound  !  To  tell  a  man  that  is  weak  to  be  strong, 
would  be  absurd ;  but  what  would  be  absurd  in  philo- 
sophy is  true  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  gospel. 
Be  strong  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  for  his  grace  is  commu- 
nicable ;  and  the  power  of  Christ  rests  on  those  who 
seek  It  with  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness. 

We  are  directed  to  seek  it  by  prayer,  and  thus  to  be 
strong.  Look  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  assistance  you 
need.  Remember  how  dependent  you  are.  Look  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son:  be  not  afraid  of  praying  to  the 
Son  of  God  as  Paul  did ;  it  is  often  more  consolatory  than 
prayer  in  any  other  form.* 

You  are  a  sinner  redeemed ;  but  you  are  a  preacher  of 
the  word  placed  over  this  people,  not  to  tyrannize,  but  to 
walk  before  them  in  the  Lord :  in  hearing  your  voice, 
they  should  hear  him  ;  in  following  your  footsteps,  they 
should  follow  him.  Your  employment  is  that  of  the 
Son  of  God :  it  makes  no  appearance  before  the  eyes  of 
worldly  men  ;  but  it  will  arise  in  a  form  of  majesty  to 
overshadow  all  created  glory.  Its  effects  will  be  known 
and  felt  in  souls  that  shall  enjoy  Christ  in  his  kingdom 
for  ever,  or  in  spirits  in  whom  the  work  of  death  shall 
be  finished. 

Keep  ihe  commandments  of  Christ  committed  to  you, 
without  reproach.  Endeavour  to  '*  present  every  man 
faultless  before  God."  Your  happiness  will  be  dimi- 
nished if  one  be  wanting.  Be  concerned  to  "  give  up 
your  account  with  joy,  and  not  with  grfef." 

Labour,  that  not  one  of  those  that  hear  you,  not  one 
that  has  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  not  one  to 
whom  you  have  "  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship," 
should  be  excluded  when  the  Lord  cometh. 

See  to  it,  that  you  are  not  excluded  yourself.      So 

•  See  letter  to  VV.  Hollick,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  p.  344.— Ed 
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preach  as  to  "save  yourself,  and  them  that  hear  you. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  bring  others  to  Chnst  for  sal- 
vation,  and  yet  not  be  saved  himself.  You  may  preach 
to  others,  and  yet  be  a  castaway.  You  need  grace,  but 
do  not  despair.  The  grace  of  the  Saviouris  sufficient 
for  you :  "His  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  m  your 
weakness."* 

*  Mr  John  Keen  Hall,  to  whom  this  charge  was  addressed,  was  Mr. 
Hall's  nephew;  a  circumstance  which,  whife  it  may  senre  to  account 
for  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  exhortations,  >«  ™y  Jjjdg^^^fjt  «^^/ 
totheJ interest.  Mr.  J.  K.  Hall  who  had  been  Mr.  Fuller's  colleague, 
..iirvJved  him  only  fifteen  years  :  he  died  in  l»*iy.  ,  ^       ,         ^     , 

Mr  HllLd,  to  whosi  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  notes  here 
pubH^hed.  i^s  an'xious  it  should  be  understood  that  h.s  mam  object  was 
to  prLrv^  the  substance  of  the  charge.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that 
he  8u?ce^ded  in  catching  the  precise  language  :  and,  towards  the  end, 
Several  sublime  and  most  impressive  sentences  ^^re  entirely  lost  from 
his  yielding  himself  to  the  stream  of  feeling  excited  by  the  preacher .- 
Ed.' 


ON  THE  ART  OF  HEALING. 
fFKOM  Mr.  Hall's  own  Notes.    Not  published  befobe.1 


Matt.  ix.  12. — But  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,   Th£ 
whole  need  not  a  vhvsician.  but  they  that  are  sick. 

That  the  sick  need  a  physician,*  is  an  assertion  which 
appeals  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Among  the 
innumerable  benefactions  issuing  from  a  wise  and  gra- 
cious Providence,  the  art  of  healing  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  least.  For,  though  it  is  far  from  having 
reached  the  perfection  which  we  naturally  desire,  or 
which  may  be  attainable,  its  efficiency  is  such,  as  ought 
to  inspire  the  most  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  By  the  cure  of  many,  and 
the  mitigation  of  most,  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  incident,  the  total  amoimt  of  ease,  comfort, 
and  refreshment,  which  it  confers,  is  incalculable.  In 
judicious  hands  it  is  the  handmaid  of  nature,  while  it 
obeys  her  indications  and  assists  her  effijrts.  It  never 
acts  apart,  but  always  in  a  vigilant  and  judicious  subser- 
viency to  her  ftmdamental  laws  and  her  salutary  tenden- 
cies. It  is  well  known  that  there  is  in  all  living  sub- 
stances a  certain  vis  medicairix^  a  certain  effi^rt  at  self- 
provision,  an  inherent  and  powerful  tendency  to  recover 
itself  from  the  injury  it  may  have  sustained,  a  principle 
of  active  resistance  to  the  progress  of  disease  and  decay. 
A  property  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  inseparable  from 

*  This  constituted  part  of  a  sermon  that  was  preached  for  the  Lei- 
teiter  Infirmary,  from  the  above  text,  on  Sunday,  May  29, 1825.— Ed. 
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preacli  as  to  "saye  yourself,  and  them  that  hear  you. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  bring  others  to  Chnst  for  sal- 
vation, and  yet  not  be  saved  himself.  You  may  preach 
to  others,  and  yet  be  a  castaway.  You  need  grace,  but 
do  not  despair.  The  grace  of  the  ^viour  is  sufficient 
for  you :  "His  strength  shaU  be  made  perfect  m  your 
weakness."* 

*  Mr.  John  Keen  Hall,  to  whom  this  charge  was  addressed,  was  Mr. 
Hall's  nephew;  a  circumstance  which,  whife  it  may  senre  to  acconn 
for  the  mUiateness  of  some  of  the  exhortations,  inniy  judgement  adds 
to  theh- bterest.    Mr.  J.  K.  Hall  who  had  been  Mr.  Fuller's  colleague, 
survived  him  only  fifteen  years :  he  died  in  Ib'iy.  ,  ^       .         ^     , 

Mr  HllUard,  to  whosJ  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  notes  here 
DubHsbed.  is  anxious  it  should  be  understood  that  h.s  main  object  was 
to  presence  the  substance  of  the  charge.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that 
he  succeeded  in  catching  the  precise  language  :  and,  towards  the  end, 
Several  sublL  and  most  impressive  sentences  were  ent^ely  lost  from 
his  yielding  himself  to  the  stream  of  feeling  excited  by  the  preacher. - 
Eo.' 
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Matt.  ix.  12. — "But  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,   The 
whole  need  not  a  vhusician.  but  they  that  are  sick. 

That  the  sick  need  a  physician,*  is  an  assertion  which 
appeals  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  ^  Among  the 
innumerable  benefactions  issuing  from  a  wise  and  gra- 
cious Providence,  the  art  of  healing  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  least.  For,  though  it  is  far  from  having 
reached  the  perfection  which  we  naturally  desire,  or 
which  may  be  attainable,  its  efficiency  is  such,  as  ought 
to  inspire  the  most  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  By  the  cure  of  many,  and 
the  mitigation  of  most,  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  incident,  the  total  amount  of  ease,  comfort, 
and  refreshment,  which  it  confers,  is  incalculable.  lu 
judicious  hands  it  is  the  handmaid  of  nature,  while  it 
obeys  her  indications  and  assists  her  efforts.  It  never 
acts  apart,  but  always  in  a  vigilant  and  judicious  subser- 
viency to  her  fimdamental  laws  and  her  salutary  tenden- 
cies. It  is  well  known  that  there  is  in  all  living  sub- 
stances a  certain  vis  medicalrixy  a  certain  effort  at  self- 
provision,  an  inherent  and  powerful  tendency  to  recover 
itself  from  the  injury  it  may  have  sustained,  a  principle 
of  active  resistance  to  the  progress  of  disease  and  decay. 
A  property  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  inseparable  from 

*  This  constituted  part  of  a  sermon  that  was  preached  for  the  Lei- 
ce»ter  Infirmary,  from  the  above  text,  on  Sunday,  May  29, 1825.— Ed. 
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life  in  all  its  diversified  modes  and  appearances ;  and 
nothing,  surely,  can  aflbrd  a  pliiiner  demonstration  of  the 
benign  character  of  the  Deity. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  place  the  parts,  which  accident  has  separated,  in 
their  original  juxta-position,  and  they  will  very  soon  ad- 
here ;  an  exudation  from  the  bones  takes  place,  which 
forms  a  collar  of  so  firm  a  texture,  that  the  parts  often 
become  more  perfectly  united  than  before  :  it  is  scarcely 
ever  known  that  a  bone  is  fractured  t\vice  in  the  same 
place.  When  the  fleshy  parts  are  separated  hy  a  wound, 
and  a  considerable  chasm  ensues,  the  self-restorative 
power  of  nature  forms  new  flesh,  produces  a  new  set  of 
vessels  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  the  interstice  is 
filled  up,  and  the  continuity  of  the  parts  is  by  degrees 
perfectly  restored.  The  indication  of  design  in  such  a 
process  is  just  as  evident  as  in  restoring  communication 
betwixt  two  places,  by  repairing  the  broken  arches  of  a 
bridge. 

In  constant  subserviency  to  this  mysterious  law,  the 
skilful  physician  explores  the  secret  affinities  subsisting 
betwixt  the  living  substance  which  composes  the  body 
and  the  material  elements  which  surround  it.  By  a 
sublime  process  of  experiment  and  induction,  he  has 
ascertained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  relation  which  the 
corporeal  frame  sustains  to  the  various  objects,  both  na- 
tural and  artificial,  with  which  the  stores  of  nature  are 
fraught.  He  has  extorted  her  secrets,  and  has  sum- 
moned her  powers  in  aid  of  himian  distress  and  infirmity. 
He  has  fetched  from  the  bowels  of  the  [[earth],  from  the 
caverns  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  boundless  fields  of 
air,  the  most  powerful  antidotes  to  disease.  He  has 
levied  a  contribution  from  all  the  departments  and  pro- 
vinces of  nature,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  their  ser- 
vice to  man,  in  all  the  varieties  of  physical  disorder  to 
which  he  is  exposed;  and,  whether  it  be  requisite  to 
brace  or  to  relax  the  Qfibres]  of  the  breathing  frame,  to 
retard  or  to  accelerate  its  motion,  to  stimulate  or  to  de- 
press, to  quicken  its  energies  or  to  allay  its  agitations,  he 
makes  them  minister  to  his  purpose,  and  become  the 
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agents  of  his  will.  He  has  discovered  the  art  of  convert 
ing  into  useful  ingredients,  substances  deemed  essentially 
noxious,  and  of  extracting  antidotes  from  poisons.  Thus 
he  ^dndicates  from  rash  and  presumptuous  imputations 
the  beneficence  of  nature  or  of  its  great  Author,  by 
showing  that  all  which  "  he  has  made  is  very  good." 

^  A  large  portion  of  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man- 
kind is  incessantly  exerted  in  multiplying  the  pleasures 
of  the  opulent,  giving  a  higher  zest  to  the  fruitions  of 
luxury,  and  gratifying  the  caprices  of  vanity  and  pride ; 
and,  such  is  the  mechanism  of  society,  that  even  from 
these  the  poor  are  fed  and  the  indigent  relieved.  With 
the  physician,  however,  it  is  far  otherwise.  He  inter- 
poses in  the  moment  of  exigence^  and  obeys  the  call  of 
distress.  He  administers  the  cordial  to  the  fainting 
spirit,  rekindles  the  expiring  lamp  of  hope,  and  Qoften] 
decks  the  countenance  with  smiles,  which  death,  under 
the  ravages  of  disease,  had  marked  for  his  victim  and 
covered  with  his  shade.  He  leaves  it  to  others  to  accom- 
pany the  human  race  in  their  revelry  and  their  tri- 
umphs :  while  they  bask  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  or 
spread  their  sails  to  the  wind,  he  presents  himself  on 
the  shore,  and  rescues  the  shipwrecked  mariner  from 
the  waves.  With  a  silent  and  invisible  energy  he  con- 
tends with  the  powers  of  destruction,  and  often  rescues 
from  the  grave  him  that  [[seemed]  "  appointed  to  death." 

If  he  conducts  the  objects  of  his  care  sometimes 
through  painful  processes,  his  proceeding  resembles,  in 
that  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  gracious  Author  of  our 
being,  who  afflicts  with  paternal  reluctance,  and  smites 
but  to  heal.  From  the  practice  of  an  enlightened  pro- 
fessor of  the  healing  art,  nothing  is  more  remote  than  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering,  or  wanton  and 
unfeeling  experiments  on  the  powers  of  human  endur- 
ance. His  hand  never  administers  an  uneasy  sensation, 
but  %vith  a  view  to  the  future  comfort  of  his  patient : 
nor  is  he  the  author  of  a  single  privation  or  restraint  but 
what  is  designed  for  his  good. 

Considered  in  their  leading  features,  its  ministrations 
are  a  beautiful  imitation  of  those  of  Divine  Providence. 
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Both  are  designed  to  restore  what  is  lost,  and  to  repair 
what  is  disordered ;  both  have  the  production  of  ease 
and  happiness  for  their  ultimate  object ;  both  frequently 
make  use  of  pains  and  privations  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it,  but  neither  of  them  [employ]  an  atom  more  of 
these  than  is  deemed  requisite  for  that  purpose. 

Hence  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession has   furnished   more    examples   of  active   and 
enlightened  humanity  than  any  other  walk  or  profession. 
Being  daily  and  hourly  conversant  with  scenes  of  misery 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  at  first,  might  have  been 
expected.     It  might  have  been  thought  that  habit  would 
render  [[medical  men]  callous  and  indifferent  to  those 
varieties  of  suffering  that  so  frequently  offer  themselves 
to  their  view.     That  the  effect  of  such  familiarity  is  to 
impair  the  force  of  pity,  considered  merely  as  an  emotion 
may  be  very  probable.     It  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  if  their 
nerves  were  unstrung,  and  their  hand  to  tremble  at  the 
witnessing  of    pain  and  agony,  like  those  who  were 
unused  to  such  spectacles,  they  would  be  totally  disabled 
from  executing  their  functions.      But  humanity,  con- 
sidered as  an  active  propensity  to  alleviate  human  dis- 
tress, is  improved  and  maintained  in  wholesome  exer- 
cise by  the  benevolence  of  the  end,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  severity  of  the  means.     The  mind  of  a  phy- 
sician is  continually  pregnant  with  expedients  for   the 
mitigation  of  pain,  the  extinction  of   disease,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life  ;  a  course  of  thinking  which  cannot 
foil  to  cultivate  and  mature  the  seeds  of  benevolence. 
His  success  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  benefits  he  im- 
parts:  his   triumphs  are    signalized    by   the   tears   of 
gratitude,  the  gratulations  of  friendship,  and  the  raptures 
of  returning  health. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  betwixt  the  art  of  medi- 
dne  and  the  art  of  war !  The  last  has  for  its  object 
the  destruction,  the  first  the  preservation,  of  the  species. 
The  mind  of  the  warrior  teems  with  machinations  of 
ruin,  and  anxiously  revolves,  among  different  schemes 
that  present  themselves,  which  shall  scatter  destruction 
to  the  widest  extent  and  with  the  surest  aim :    his  pro- 


gress  is  marked  by  aevastation  and  blood,  oy  depopulated 
fields  and  smoking  villages,  and  the  laurels  which  he 
wears  are  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  acclamations  which  he  wins  fix)m  one  portion  of 
his  species  are  answered  by  the  curses  and  execrations 
of  another ;  and  the  delusive  splendour,  the  proud  and 
imposing  array,  with  which  he  contrives  to  gild  the 
horrors  of  his  profession,  are  but  the  pomp  and  retinue 
of  the  king  of  terrors.*  The  art  of  healing  proceeds 
with  a  silence  and  secrecy,  like  the  great  processes  of 
nature,  to  scatter  blessings  on  all  within  its  reach ;  and 
the  couch  of  sickness  the  silent  retreat  of  sorrow  and 
despair,  are  the  scene  of  its  triumphs. 

The  little  applause  which  is  bestowed  on  physicians, 
compared  with  what  is  so  lavishly  heaped  on  conquerors, 
conveys  a  bitter  reflection  on  human  nature ;  by  showing 
how  much  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  our 
senses,  to  extol  the  brilliant  rather  than  the  useful; 
whereas,  a  just  and  impartial  estimate  would  compel  us 
to  assign  to  skilful  practitioners  of  medicine  the  very 
first  rank  among  merely  human  professions.  For,  when 
we  consider  the  varieties  of  ills  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  how  large  a  portion  is  derived  from  bodily  infir- 
mities, it  will  appear  that  we  are  more  indebted  to  their 
assistance  than  to  Qhat  of]  any  other  class  of  persons 
whatever. 

Nor  are  the  reflections  in  which  we  have  indulged,  and 
the  train  of  thought  we  have  pursued,  foreign  to  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  present  discourse,  which  is  to 
invite  your  assistance  in  repairing  the  funds  of  the 
Leicester  Infirmary,  an  institution  which  you  are  aware 
has  been  productive  of  incalculable  good.  Open  to  the 
sick  of  all  denominations,  it  assembles  within  its  walls 
the  victims  of  poverty  and  disease  of  every  description, 
and  provides  for  them  the  most  suitable  diet,  skilful 
advice,  and  assiduous  attentions ;  of  each  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  its  patients  must  necessarily  have  re- 
mained destitute,  but  for  this  excellent  charity.     If  we 

*  The  author  seems  here  to  have  borrowed  a  little*  perhaps  oncon* 
acioasly,  from  himself.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  73,  &c. — Ed. 
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are  convinced  of  the  utility  and  dignity  of  the  medical 
and  chinirgical  arts ;  if  we  are  satisfied  how  much  they 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  the  preservation  of  hfe, 
we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  charity 
which  proposes  for  its  object  the  extension  of  these 
advantages  to  the  poor ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  extend  them 
so  far  by  any  other  provision   as  by  the  support  of  a 

public  asylum. 

To  administer  equal  medical  assistance  and  attendance 
to  an  equal  number  at  their  own  abodes,  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of  expense  which 
would  render  it  insupportable.  By  collecting  the  victims 
of  disease  in  our  asylum,  and  placing  them  under  one 
system  of  administration,  not  only  is  economy  consulted 
by  an  immense  saving  of  expense  ;  but  the  improvement 
of  science  is  promoted,  by  presenting  a  wide  field  of 
observation  on  the  great  varieties  of  malady  which  fall 
under  the  notice  of  the  practitioners. 

By  this  system  also,  a  course  of  wholesome  religious 
instruction  is  secured,   under   circumstances   the   most 

favourable  to  its  reception. 

«  ♦  *  •  ♦  * 

The  chemical  lectures,  delivered  by  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors in  our  public  hospitals,  furnish  the  most  important 
branch  of  medical  instruction,  and  are  adapted  to  benefit 
generations  yet  unborn. 

The  erection  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  the  poor, 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  ornaments  and  fruits  of 
Christianity,  unknown  to  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
pagan  times.  Compassionate  consideration  of  the  poor 
formed  no  part  of  the  lessons  of  pagan  philosophy ;  its 
genius  was  too  arrogant  and  lofty  to  stoop  to  the  children 
of  want  and  obscurity.  It  soared  in  sublime  speculation, 
wasted  its  strength  in  endless  subtleties  and  debates; 
but,  among  the  rewards  to  which .  it  aspired,  it  never 
thought  of  "the  blessedness  of  him  that  considereth  the 
poor."  You  might  have  traversed  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic,  without  meeting  with  a  single  charitable  asylum 
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for  the  sick.  Monuments  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  vin- 
dictive wrath,  were  to  be  found  in  abundance ;  but  not 
one  legible  record  of  commiseration  for  the  poor.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  religion,  whose  basis  is  humility, 
and  whose  element  is  devotion,  to  proclaim  with  author- 
ity, "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy." 

There  are  few  of  us,  I  trust,  who  are  prepared  to 
regard  the  privations  of  poverty  alone,  with  indifierence; 
much  less  when,  combined  with  sickness,  its  victim  is 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  helplessness.  "When  the 
hands  which  ministered,  not  only  to  their  own  necessities 
but  to  those  of  a  numerous  family,  are  debilitated  with 
disease,  and  unnerved  with  sickness,  the  most  compli- 
cated distress  must  necessarily  ensue.  Were  it  not  for 
the  ministration  of  piety,  the  calamity  would  be  insup- 
portable. In  many  situations,  the  earnings  of  labour 
are  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  life  on  its 
lowest  terms ;  no  savings  can  be  made ;  no  superfluity 
be  retrenched ;  and  what  must  be  the  state  of  such  a 
family  when  that  labour  is  suspended  by  the  invasion  of 
disease?  But  for  such  asylums  as  these,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  too  dreadful  for  human  contemplation. 

(Sickness  incident  to  all,  and  therefore  a  proper  object 
of  commiseration.) 
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are  convinced  of  the  utility  and  dignity  of  the  medical 
and  chirurgical  arts  ;  if  we  are  satisfied  how  much  they 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  the  preservation  ot  lite, 
we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  charity 
which  proposes  for  its  object  the  extension  of  these 
advantages  to  the  poor ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  extend  them 
so  far  by  any  other  provision  as  by  the  support  of  a 

To  administer  equal  medical  assistance  and  attendance 
to  an  equal  number  at  their  own  abodes,  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of  expense  which 
would  render  it  insupportable.  By  collecting  the  victims 
of  disease  in  our  asylum,  and  placing  them  under  one 
system  of  administration,  not  only  is  economy  consulted 
by  an  immense  saving  of  expense  ;  but  the  improvement 
of  science  is  promoted,  by  presenting  a  wide  field  of 
observation  on  the  great  varieties  of  malady  which  taU 
under  the  notice  of  the  practitioners. 

By  this  system  also,  a  course  of  wholesome  religious 
instruction  is  secured,   under  circumstances  the  most 

favourable  to  its  reception. 

«  »  *  ♦  •  • 

The  chemical  lectures,  delivered  by  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors in  our  public  hospitals,  furnish  the  most  important 
branch  of  medical  instruction,  and  are  adapted  to  benefit 
generations  yet  unborn.  ^  ^ 

The  erection  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  the  poor, 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  ornaments  and  fruits  of 
Christianity,  unknown  to  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
pagan  times.  Compassionate  consideration  of  the  poor 
formed  no  part  of  the  lessons  of  pagan  philosophy ;  its 
genius  was  too  arrogant  and  lofty  to  stoop  to  the  children 
of  want  and  obscurity.  It  soared  in  sublime  speculation, 
wasted  its  strength  in  endless  subtleties  and  debates; 
but,  among  the  rewards  to  which .  it  aspired,  it  never 
thought  of  "  the  blessedness  of  him  that  considereth  the 
poor."  You  might  have  traversed  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic,  without  meeting  with  a  single  charitable  asylum 
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for  the  sick.  Monuments  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  vin- 
dictive wrath^  were  to  be  found  in  abundance ;  but  not 
one  legible  record  of  commiseration  for  the  poor.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  religion,  whose  basis  is  humility, 
and  whose  element  is  devotion,  to  proclaim  with  author- 
ity, "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy." 

There  are  few  of  us,  I  trust,  who  are  prepared  to 
reoard  the  privations  of  poverty  alone,  with  indifierence; 
much  less  when,  combined  with  sickness,  its  victim  is 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  helplessness.  When  the 
hands  which  ministered,  not  only  to  their  own  necessities 
but  to  those  of  a  numerous  family,  are  debilitated  with 
disease,  and  unnerved  with  sickness,  the  most  compli- 
cated distress  must  necessarily  ensue.  Were  it  not  for 
the  ministration  of  piety,  the  calamity  would  be  insup- 
portable. In  many  situations,  the  earnings  of  labour 
are  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  life  on  its 
lowest  terms ;  no  savings  can  be  made ;  no  superfluity 
be  retrenched ;  and  what  must  be  the  state  of  such  a 
family  when  that  labour  is  suspended  by  the  invasion  of 
disease?  But  for  such  asylums  as  these,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  too  dreadful  for  human  contemplation. 

(Sickness  incident  to  all,  and  therefore  a  proper  object 
of  commiseration.) 
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last  hope,  in  the  sudden  removal  of  one,  in  whose  bosom 
she  might  niiturally  hope  to  repose  her  griefs,  and  find  a 
peaceful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life  and  the  tossings 
of  the  ocean.     But  above  all,  the  illustrious  consort  of 
this  lamented  Princess  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  com- 
miseration.     How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, in  rendering  the  virtues  of  this  distinguished 
personage  the  source  of  his  greatest  trials !     By  these  he 
merited  the  distinction  to  which  monarchs  aspired  in  vain, 
and  by  these  he  exposed  himself  to  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
the  severity  of  which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated 
by  this  illustrious  mourner.     These  virtues,    however, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  reward.      They  will 
find  it  in  the  grateful  attachment  of  the  British  nation, 
in    the     remembrance  of  his   having   contributed    the 
principal  share  to  the  happiness  of  the  most  amiable  and 
exalted  of  women ;  and,  above  all,  we  humbly  hope, 
when  the  agitations  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a  re-union 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment,  before  the  presence  of 
Him  who  will  wipe  every  tear  from  the  eye. 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command  Isaiah  the 
prophet  to  make  a  public  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  what  was    it,  think   you,    he  was   ordered    to 
announce?      Was  it  some  profound    secret  of  nature, 
which  had  baffled  the  inquiries  of  philosophers?     or 
some  great  political  convulsion  which  was  to  change  the 
destiny  of  empires  ?     No :    these  were  not  the  sort  of 
communications  most  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  nature, 
or  the  exigencies  of  ours.     The  voice  said.  Cry.     And  he 
said.  What  shall  I  cry?     All  fiesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness    thereof  is  as  the  jioicer  of  the  field:    The 
grass  wilhereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;    because  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Ix)rd  hhweth  upon  it:    surely  the  people  is  grass. 
The  grass  wiihereth,  the  flower  fadeth :    but  the  word 
of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.*  '  Instead  of  presenting 
to  our  eyes  the  mutations  of  power,  and  the  revolutions 
of  states  and  kingdoms,  he  exhibits  a  more  awful  and 
affecting   spectacle— the  human   race   itself  .withering 
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under  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  perishing  under  his 
rebuke  ;  while  he  plants  his  eternal  word,  which  subsists 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  undecaying  vigour,  to 
console  our  wretchedness,  and  impregnate  the  dying 
mass  with  the  seed  of  immortality.  As  the  frailty  of 
man,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  promises,  are  the  greatest 
contrast  the  universe  presents,  so  the  practical  impression 
of  this  truth,  however  obvious,  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, nor  is  there  a  degree  of  moral  elevation  to  which  it 
will  not  infallibly  conduct  us. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality  by  the 
gospel,  did  it  contain  no  other  truth,  were  sufficient  to 
cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science  into  shade,  and  to  re- 
duce the  highest  improvements  of  reason  to  the  com- 
parative nothingness  which  the  flight  of  a  moment  bears 
to  eternity. 

By  this  discovery,  the  prospects  of  human  nature  are 
infinitely  widened,  the  creature  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
child  of  eternity ;  and  as  felicity  is*  not  the  less  valuable 
in  the  eye  of  reason  because  it  is  remote,  nor  the  misery 
which  is  certain,  less  to  be  deprecated  because  it  is  not 
immediately  felt,  the  care  of  our  future  interests  becomes 
our  chief,  and  properly  speaking,  our  only  concern.  All 
besides  will  shortly  be  nothing ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
it  comes  into  competition  with  these,  it  is  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance. 

Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regret,  think  you,  to  this 
amiable  Princess,  so  suddenly  removed,  thai  her  sun  went 
down  while  it  was  yet.  day  ?  or  that,  prematurely  snatched 
from  prospects  the  most  brilliant  and  enchanting,  she 
was  compelled  to  close  her  eyes  so  soon  on  a  world,  of 
whose  grandeur  she  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  ?  No : 
other  objects  occupy  her  mind,  other  thoughts  engage 
her  attention,  and  will  continue  to  engage  it  for  ever. 
All  things  with  her  are  changed ;  and  viewed  from  that 
pure  and  ineffable  light,  for  which  we  humbly  hope  reli- 
gion prepared  her,  the  lustre  of  a  diadem  is  scarcely 
visible,  majesty  emits  a  feeble  and  sickly  ray,  and  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  appear  but  so  many  troops 
of  pilgrims,  in  different  garbs,  toiling  through  the  same 


▼ale  of  tears,  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees  of 
wretchedness. 

In  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  joys,  she  is  so  far  from 
looking  back  with  lingering  regret  on  what  she  has 
quitted,  that  she  is  surprised  it  had  the  power  of  affecting 
her  so  much ;  that  she  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
scenes  of  this  shadowy  state  of  being,  while  so  near  to 
an  eternal  weight  of  ghry  ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  may 
be  supposed  to  contribute  to  her  happiness  by  associating 
the  present  with  the  past,  it  is  not  the  recollection  of 
her  illustrious  birth  and  elevated  prospects,  but  that  she 
visited  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  learned  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep ;  that,  surrounded  with  the  fascinations 
of  pleasure,  she  was  not  inebriated  by  its  charms ;  that 
she  resisted  the  strongest  temptations  to  pride,  preserved 
her  ears  open  to  truth,  was  impatient  of  the  voice  pf 
flattery ;  in  a  word,  that  she  sought  and  cherished  the  in- 
spirations of  piety,  and  icalked  humbly  with  her  God* 

This  is  fruit  which  survives  when  the  flower  withers 

the  only  ornaments  and  treasures  we  can  carry  into 
eternity. 

While  we  look  at  this  event  with  the  eyes  of  flesh, 
and  survey  it  in  the  aspect  it  bears  towards  our  national 
prospects,  it  appears  a  most  singular  and  affecting  catas- 
trophe. But  considered  in  itself,  or,  more  properly,  in 
its  relation  to  a  certain,  though  invisible  futurity,  its  con- 
sequences are  but  commensurate  to  those  which  result 
from  the  removal  of  the  meanest  individual.  He  whose 
death  is  as  little  regarded  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest,  and  he  whose  departure  involves  a  nation  in 
despair,  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  (by  far  the  most 
important  one,)  upon  a  level.  Before  the  presence  of 
the  great  I  am,  into  which  they  both  immediately  enter, 
these  distinctions  vanish,  and  the  true  statement  of  the 
fact,  on  either  supposition,  is,  that  an  immortal  spirit 
has  finished  its  earthly  career;  has  passed  the  barriers  of 

♦  From  the  obscurity  of  the  Author's  sitnation,  he  must  be  supposed 
incapable  of  antheoticating  these  traits  in  her  character  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  but  from  the  respectable  publications  in  which  thej 
•re  related,  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  truth. 
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the  invisible  world,  to  appear  before  its  Maker,  in  order 
to  receive  that  sentence  which  will  fix  its  irrevocable 
doom,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  On  either 
supposition,  an  event  has  taken  place  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves  within  a 
narrower  sphere  than  an  endless  duration.  An  event 
has  occurred,  the  issues  of  which  must  ever  baffle  and 
elude  all  finite  comprehensions,  by  concealing  themselves 
in  the  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  which  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  the  destiny  of  each,  among  the  innumerable 
millions  of  the  human  race,  to  develope  itself,  and 
without  interference  or  confusion,  to  sustain  and  cany 
forward  its  separate  infinity  of  interest. 

That  there  is  nothing  hyperbolic  or  extravagant  in 
these  conceptions,  but,  that  they  are  the  true  sayings  of 
God^  you  may  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  For  what  are  they,  in  fact,  but  a  different  mode 
of  announcing  the  doctrine  taught  us  in  the  following 
words  :  What  shall  it  profit  a  man^  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  worlds  and  lose  his  own  sovl ;  or  what  shall  he  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  f 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to 
come,  is  ascertained  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  wit^ 
a  degree  of  evidence  so  superior  to  that  which  attaches 
to  any  other  futurity,  that  he  who  refuses  to  believe  it 
on  his  testimony,  would  not  be  persuaded  although  one 
rose  from  the  dead,  the  propensity  to  disregard  it,  how- 
ever general,  is  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture. Man  is  naturally  a  prospective  creature,  endowed, 
not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating  the  future,  and  dwell- 
ing with  anxious  rumination  on  scenes  which  are  yet 
remote.  He  is  capable  of  carrying  his  views,  of  attach- 
ing his  anxieties,  to  a  period  much  more  distant  than 
that  which  measures  the  limits  of  his  present  existence ; 
capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  en- 


joying, by  anticipation,  the  fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he 
shall  never  be  conscious,  and  the  praises  he  shall  never 
hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelings  with 
futurity,  that  shadows  become  realities,  when  contem- 
plated as  subsisting  there ;  and  the  phantom  of  posthu- 
mous celebrity,  the  faint  image  of  his  being,  impressed 
»  on  future  generations,  is  often  preferred  to  the  whole  of 
his  present  existence,  with  all  its  warm  and  vivid  reali- 
ties. The  complexion  of  the  day  that  is  passing  over 
him,  is  determined  by  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow  : 
the  present  borrows  its  brightness  and  its  gloom  from  the 
future,  which,  presenting  itself  to  his  contemplation,  as 
in  a  mirror,  incessantly  agitates  him  with  apparitions  of 
terror  or  delight.  In  the  calculations  of  interest,  the 
mind  is  affected  in  the  same  manner ;  it  is  perpetuity 
which  stamps  its  value  on  whatever  we  possess,  so  that 
the  lowest  epicure  would  prefer  a  small  accession  to  his 
property  to  the  most  exquisite  repast;  and  none  are 
found  so  careless  of  futurity,  as  not  to  prefer  the  inheri- 
tance he  may  bequeath,  to  one  of  equal  value,  the  title  to 
which  expires  with  his  life. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  prevail 
upon  men  to  fix  their  attention  firmly  on  another  world, 
that  real  future  existence  which  reason  assures  us  is  pro- 
liable,  which  revelation  teaches  us  is  certain,  which  is 
separated  from  us  by  so  narrow  a  boundary,  and  into 
which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  passing  every 
moment  ?  How  is  it  that  the  professed  followers  of  Him 
especially,  who  descended  from  heaven,  who  came  forth 
from  the  Father  to  conduct  us  thither,  are  so  indisposed 
to  turn  their  thoughts  and  contemplations  to  that  un- 
changing state  of  being,  into  which  they  are  so  shortly  to 
enter  ?  It  is  not,  we  perceive,  that  to  move  forward  is 
not  congenial  vnth  our  mental  constitution:  it  is  not 
because  we  are  so  enchanted  with  the  present  scene,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  diverting  our  attention  from  it ;  for 
we  are  continually  disquieted  by  a  restless  desire  of  some- 
thing future :  it  is  not  because  we  are  seldom  warned  or 
reminded  of  another  state  of  existence ;  for  every  fimeral 
bell,  every  opening  grave,  every  symptom  of  decay  within. 
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and  of  change  without  us,  is  a  separate  warning,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  present  most  affecting  dispensation,  which 
has  filled  this  nation  with  such  consternation  and  dis- 
tress. 

"Were  any  other  event  of  far  inferior  moment  ascer- 
tained hy  evidence,  which  made  hut  a  distant  approach 
to  that  which  attests  the  certainty  of  a  life  to  come ;  * 
had  we  equal  assurance  that  after  a  very  limited,  though 
uncertain  period,  we  should  be  called  to  migrate  into  a 
distant  land,  whence  we  vrere  never  to  return,  the  intel- 
ligence would  fill  every  breast  with  solicitude ;  it  would 
"become  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  and  we  should  avail 
ourselves  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  all  the  means  of 
information  respecting  the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in 
that  unkno^vn  country.  Much  of  our  attention  would 
be  occupied  in  preparing  for  our  departure ;  we  should 
cease  to  regard  the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  our  home, 
and  nothing  would  be  considered  of  moment  but  as  it 
bore  upon  our  future  destination.  How  strange  is  it, 
then,  that,  with  the  certainty  we  all  possess  of  shortly 
entering  into  another  world,  we  avert  our  eyes  as  much 
as  possible  fi^om  the  prospect;  that  we  seldom  per- 
mit it  to  penetrate  us;  and  that  the  moment  the  re- 
collection occurs,  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  imwel- 
come  intrusion  !  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  volume  w5 
profess  to  recognise  as  the  record  of  immortality,  and  the 
sole  depository  of  whatever  information  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  respecting  the  portion  which  awaits  us,  should  be 
consigned  to  neglect,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  consulted  with 
the  serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  future  con- 
dition ? 

That  a  creature  formed  for  an  endless  duration  should 
be  disposed  to  turn  his  attention  from  that  object,  and 
to  contract  his  views  and  prospects  within  a  circle  which, 
compared  to  eternity,  is  but  a  mathematical  point,  is 
truly  astonishing ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
it  firom  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  must  ori- 
ginate in  some  great  moral  cause.  It  shows  that  some 
strange  catastrophe  has  befallen  the  species ;  that  some 
deep  and  radical  malady  is  inherent  in  the  moral  system 


Though  philosophers  of  a  certain  description  may  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  justify  it  on  some  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis; yet,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the 
alarming  inquiry  will  still  return — How  is  it  that  the 
disposition  of  mankind  is  so  much  at  variance  with  their 
prospects  ?  that  no  train  of  reflections  is  more  imwel- 
come  than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  eternal 
home  ?  If  the  change  is  considered  as  a  happy  one, — ^if 
the  final  abode  to  which  we  are  hastening  is  supposed  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  present,  why  shrink  back 
from  it  with  aversion  ?  If  it  is  contemplated  as  a  state  of 
suffering,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  in- 
vested it  with  so  dark  and  sombre  a  character !  "What  is 
it  which  has  enveloped  that  species  of  futurities  in  a 
gloom  which  pervades  no  other  ?  If  the  indisposition  to 
realize  a  life  to  come  arises  in  any  measure  from  a  vague 
presentiment  that  it  will  bring  us,  so  to  speak,  into  a 
closer  contact  with  the  Deity,  by  presenting  clearer  ma- 
nifestations of  his  character  and  perfections,  (and  who 
can  doubt  that  this  is  a  principal  cause?)  the  proof  it 
affords  of  a  great  deterioration  in  our  moral  condition  is 
complete.  For  who  will  suppose  it  possible  a  disposition 
to  hide  himself  from  his  Creator  should  be  an  original 
part  of  the  constitution  of  a  reasonable  creature  ?  or 
what  more  portentous  and  imnatural,  than  for  him  that 
is  formed  to  shun  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  to  place 
his  felicity  in  the  forgetfulness  of  Him  in  whom  he  lives, 
and  moves,  and  has  his  being  ?  If  he  is  pained  and  dis- 
quieted whenever  he  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Him  whose 
power  sustains,  and  whose  bounty  replenishes  the  uni- 
verse with  whatever  is  good  and  fair ;  if  the  source  of 
being  and  of  happiness  is  the  object  of  terror  instead  of 
confidence  and  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  can 
afford  a  stronger  conviction  of  guilt,  or  a  more  certain 
presage  of  danger. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  conducted  is  con- 
firmed by  inspiration,  which  assures  us  that  a  great  re- 
volution has  actually  befallen  the  species ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  we 
have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the 
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loss  of  the  divine  image.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  that  the  economy  adapted  to  our  relief 
must  include  two  things,  the  means  of  expiating  guilt, 
and  the  means  of  moral  renovation :  in  other  words,  sax 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  Both  these 
objects  are  accomplished  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour, 
who,  by  presenting  himself  as  a  sin-offering,  has  made 
ample  satisfaction  to  offended  justice,  and  purchased  by 
his  merits  the  renovating  Spirit,  which  is  freely  offered 
to  as  many  as  sincerely  seek  it.  By  the  former,  the  ob- 
structions to  our  happiness  arising  from  the  divine  na- 
ture, are  removed;  by  the  latter,  the  disqualification 
springing  from  our  own.  By  providing  a  sacrifice  of  in- 
finite value  in  the  person  of  the  Only  Begotten,  he  has 
consulted  his  majesty  as  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  has  reconciled  the  seemingly  incompatible 
claims  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  By  bestowing  the 
Spirit  as  the  finiit  of  his  mediation  and  intercession, 
whose  soul  ivas  made  an  offering  for  sin,  pollution  is 
purged,  and  that  image  of  God  restored  to  sinful  crea- 
tures, which  capacitates  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
and  perfect  felicity.  Thus  every  requisite  which  we  can 
conceive  necessary  in  a  restorative  dispensation,  is  found 
in  the  gospel,  exhibited  with  a  perspicuity  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  combined  with  such  a  depth  in  the 
contrivance,  and  such  an  exquisite  adaptation  to  our 
state  and  condition,  as  surpass  finite  comprehension. 
This  is  the  substance  of  those  glad  tidings  which  consti- 
tute the  gospel ;  to  the  cordial  reception  of  which,  must 
all  the  difference  be  ascribed,  which  will  shortly  be 
found  between  the  condition  of  the  saved  and  the  lost. 

Be  assured,  my  christian  brethren,  it  is  by  a  profound 
submission  of  the  soul  to  this  doctrine,  offensive  as  it 
may  be  to  the  pride  of  human  virtue,  repugnant  as  it 
imdoubtedly  is  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called,  that  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  vnth  God,  and 
be  at  peace.  When  we  mention  peace,  however,  we 
mean  not  the  stupid  security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  to 
reflect ;  we  mean  a  tranquillity  which  rests  upon  an  im- 
sliaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations,  however  remote,  no 


power  of  reflection,  however  piercing  or  profound,  no 
evolutions  which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal, 
are  capable  of  impairing ;  a  peace  which  is  founded  on 
the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ;  which, 
springing  from  the  consciousness  of  an  ineffable  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  makes  us  to  share  in  his  ful- 
ness, to  become  a  partner  with  him  in  his  eternity ;  a 
repose,  pure  and  serene  as  the  unruffled  vvave,  which  re- 
flects the  heavens  from  its  bosom,  while  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  natural  to 
such  as  are  conscious  that  ere  long,  having  overcome, 
they  shall  possess  all  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  transcendently  great,  no  un- 
paralleled efforts,  no  incredible  exertions,  are  requisite  to 
obtain  it;  it  is  placed  within  the  grasp  of  every  hand. 
If  the  great  sacrifice  had  not  been  presented,  if  the  suc- 
cours of  heaven  had  not  been  offered,  if  the  glad  tidings 
had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light,  our  condition  would  indeed  have  been  deplora- 
ble ;  and  little  encouragement  should  we  have  had,  to 
engage  in  the  great  work  of  seeking  salvation.  But  now 
all  things  are  ready,  and  the  chief,  or,  rather,  the  only 
prerequisite,  is  a  child-like  docility,  a  disposition  to  de- 
rive wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  light,  strength  from 
the  strong,  together  with  a  fixed  and  immovable  convic- 
tion, that  the  care  of  our  eternal  interests  is  the  grand 

concern. 

Some  events,  by  the  established  course  of  nature,  are 
rendered  so  certam,  that,  however  important  in  their 
consequences,  they  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  delibe- 
ration. Their  certainty,  assumed  as  a  basis  in  all  our 
calculations  and  reasonings,  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
adjusting  the  plan  of  future  operation ;  but  it  is  with  a 
view  to  other  objects  that  our  schemes  are  formed,  and 
our  anxiety  exerted.  Other  events  are  precluded  from 
deliberation  by  an  opposite  reason,  the  perfect  conviction 
that  they  will  never  arrive.  Both  these  are  regarded  by 
wise  men  as  fixed,  immovable  points,  which  supply  mo- 
tives for  submission,  but  no  incentives  to  exertion. 

There  is  another  class  of  futurities,  whose  existence  is 
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not  ascertained  by  immutable,  independent  causes ;  thej 
are  placed  in  some  measure  within  our  reach,  art  sub- 
jected in  a  degree  to  our  control,  and  are  neither  so  cer- 
tain as  to  produce  security,  nor  so  impossible  or  impro- 
bable as  to  occasion  despair.     These  form  the  motives  to 
human  activity,  and  the  objects  of  rational  pursuit ;  in 
the  proper  selection  of  which,  and  the  application  of 
means  best  adapted   to   their  attainment,  consists  the 
whole  ^visdom  of  man.     The  hopes  and  fears  associated 
with  the  contemplation  of  events  of  this  nature,  are  the 
springs  which  set  mankind  in  motion;  and  while  the 
frivolous  and  the  dissipated  fix  their  attention  on  such 
as  are  productive  of  transient  and  momentary  impressions, 
the  wise  in  their  generation  select  those  which  are  the 
basis  of  permanent  interests,  such  as  wealth,  power,  and 
reputation;   which,   whoever   acquires  by  a  course  of 
strenuous  exertion,  is  applauded  and  extolled  as  a  pat- 
tern for  universal  imitation.     Yet,  what  extreme  short- 
sightedness characterizes  the  most  prosperous  votary  of 
the  world,  compared  with  the  humblest  candidate  for 
immortality !     This  their  way  is  their  folly ^  though  their 
posterity  approve  tlieir  sayings.     Of  the  great  prizes  in 
human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of  the  most  enter- 
prising to  obtain  many:  they  are  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  path,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one 
of  them,  without  proportionably  receding  from  another ; 
whence  it  results  that  the  wisest  plans  are  founded  on  a 
compromise  between  good  and  evil,  where  much  that  is 
the  object  of  desire  is  finally  relinquished   and  aban- 
doned, in  order  to  secure  superior  advantages.    The  can- 
didate for  immortality  is  reduced  to  no  such  alternative : 
the  possession  of  his  object  comprehends  all :  it  com- 
bines in  itself,  without  imperfection  and  without  alloy, 
all  the  scattered  portions  of  good  for  which  the  votaries 
of  the  world  are  accustomed  to  contend.     Such  also  is 
our  constitution,  and  so   little  is   the   sublunary  state 
adapted  to  be  our  rest,  that  we  are  usually  more  alive  to 
the  good  we  want,  than  to  that  which  we  possess;  that, 
rendered  delicate  by  indulgence,  rather  than  satiated  by 
enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of  our  de- 


sires, inflicts  a  wound  which  their  gratification  in  every 
other  particular  is  incapable  of  healing.  Thus  the 
wretched  Haman,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of  affluence 
and  power,  exclaimed.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing^  nhiU 
Mordecai  sits  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious  fastidi- 
ousness of  the  human  heart,  chiefly  in  those  who  are 
most  pampered  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  that  the  person 
whom  nothing  has  the  power  of  gratifying  long,  the 
merest  trifle  is  sufficient  to  displease,  so  that  he  is  often 
extremely  chagrined  and  disquieted  by  the  absence  of 
that,  whose  presence  would  scarcely  be  felt.  The  frui- 
tion of  religious  objects  calms  and  purifies,  as  much  as 
it  delights ;  it  strengthens,  instead  of  enervating,  the 
mind,  which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and,  by  settling  it 
on  its  proper  basis,  diffuses  an  unspeakable  repose 
through  all  its  powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and  ends  is  not  so 
indissolubly  fixed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong^  nor 
the  race  to  the  swift^  nor  riches  to  men  of  understand- 
ing^ the  votary  of  the  world  is  never  secure  of  his  object, 
which  frequently  mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.     He 
often  possesses  not  even  the  privilege  of  failing  with  im- 
punity, and  has  no  medium  left  between  complete  suc- 
cess and  infallible  destruction.     In  the  struggles  of  am- 
bition, in  violent  competitions  for  power  or  for  glory, 
how  slender  the  partition  betwixt  the  widest  extremes  of 
fortune,  and  how  few  the  steps  and  apparently  slight  the 
circumstances,  which  sever  the  throne  from  the  prison, 
the  palace  from  the  tomb !     So  Tihni  died,  says  the 
sacred  historian,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  and  Omri 
reigned.     He  who  makes  the  care  of  his  eternal  inter- 
ests his  chief  pursuit,  is  exposed  to  no  such  perils  and 
vicissitudes.     His  hopes  will  be  infallibly  crowned  with 
success.     The  soil  on  which  he  bestows  his  labour  will 
infinitely  more  than  recompense  his  care ;  and  however 
disproportioned  the  extent  and  duration  of  his  efforts  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  object,  however  insufficient  to 
secure  it  by  their  intrinsic  vigour,  the  faithftdness  of 
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God  is  pledged  to  bring  them  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
Ask,  said  our  Lord,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye 
shaU  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  unto  you. 
For  whosoever  asketh  receiveth;  and  whosoever  seeketh 
findeth ;  and  whosoever  knocketh,  to  him  it  shall  h^ 
opened.  The  pursuit  of  salvation  is  the  only  enterprise 
in  which  no  one  fails  from  weakness,  none  from  an  in- 
vincible ignorance  of  futurity,  none  from  the  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  which  there  exists  no 
effectual  security,  none  from  those  occasional  eclipses  of 
knowledge  and  fits  of  inadvertence,  to  which  the  most 
acute  and  wakeful  intellect  is  exposed.  How  suitable  is 
it  to  the  character  of  the  Being  who  reveals  himself  by 
the  name  of  Love,  to  render  the  object  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  being  aspired  to  with  ardour,  the  only  one  to 
which  all  may,  without  presumption,  aspire  ;  and  while 
he  conceals  thrones  and  sceptres  in  the  shadow  of  his 
hand,  and  bestows  them  where  he  pleases,  with  a  myste- 
rious and  uncontrollable  sovereignty,  on  opening  the 
springs  of  eternal  felicity,  to  proclaim  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth.  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come :  and 
fvhomsoever  will,  let  him  partake  of  the  water  of  life 
freely. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears  more 
conspicuous  than  when  it  has  exhausted  its  powers  in 
the  gratification  of  its  votaries,  by  placing  them  in  a 
situation  which  leaves  them  nothing  ftirther  to  hope.  It 
frustrates  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers  as 
much  by  what  it  bestows,  as  by  what  it  withholds,  and 
reserves  its  severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of 
possession.  The  agitation,  the  uncertainty,  the  varied 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  accompany  the  pursuit 
of  worldly  objects,  create  a  powerfrd  interest,  and  main- 
tain a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation ;  but  when  the 
pursuit  is  over,  unless  some  other  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoyment,  and  pleasures  cease 
to  please.  Tired  of  treading  the  same  circle,  of  behold- 
ing the  same  spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amuse- 
ments, and  repeating  the  same  follies,  with  nothing  to 
<4waken  sensibility,  or  to  stimulate  to  action,  the  minion  of 


fortune  is  exposed  to  an  insuperable  languor ;  he  sinks 
under  an  insupportable  weight  of  ease,  and  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  incurable  dejection  and  despondency.  Religion, 
by  presenting  objects  ever  interesting  and  ever  new,  by 
bestowing  much,  by  promising  more,  and  dilating  the 
heart  with  the  expectation  of  a  certain  indefinite  good, 
clearly  ascertained,  though  indistinctly  seen,  the  pledge 
and  earnest  of  which  is  far  more  delightful  than  all  that 
irreligious  men  possess,  is  the  only  effectual  antidote  to 
this  evil.  He  that  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  never  thirst. 
The  vanity  which  adheres  to  the  world  in  every  form, 
when  its  pleasures  and  occupations  are  regarded  as 
ultimate  objects,  is  at  once  corrected  when  they  are 
viewed  in  connexion  with  a  boundless  futurity;  and 
whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dig- 
nity and  importance  when  considered  as  the  seed  of  a 
future  harvest,  as  the  path  which,  however  obscure, 
leads  to  honour  and  immortality,  as  the  province  of  la- 
bour allotted  us,  in  order  to  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Nothing  is  little  which  is  related 
to  such  a  system ;  nothing  vain  or  frivolous  which  has 
the  remotest  influence  on  such  prospects.  Considered 
as  a  state  of  probation,  our  present  condition  loses  all  its 
inherent  meanness ;  it  derives  a  moral  grandeur  even 
from  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  when  viewed  as  a 
contest  for  an  immortal  crown,  in  which  the  candidates 
are  exhibited  on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  import- 
ance of  the  issue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at 
stake,  survey  the  combatants  from  on  high  with  benevo- 
lent and  trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  v»e  are  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
blessedness ;  it  is  our  high  calling  and  destination ;  and 
not  to  pursue  it  with  diligence,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  cruelty  to  ourselves.  To  fail  of  such  an 
object,  to  defeat  the  end  of  our  existence,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  neglecting  the  great  salvation,  to  sink  at 
last  under  the  frown  of  the  Almighty,  is  a  calamity 
which  words  were  not  invented  to  express,  nor  finite 
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minds  formed  to  grasp.    Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  ne- 
cessary to  remind  you,  invests  every  state,  whether  of 
bliss  or  of  suiFering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  im- 
portance, entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property  in 
the  creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to 
whatever  it  attaches,  compared  to  which,  all  sublunary 
joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which  know  a  period,  fade 
into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.     In  appre- 
ciatmg  every  other  object,  it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  proper 
estimate ;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event  which  has  so 
recently  occurred,  the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess, 
is  probably  inadequate  to  the  occasion.     The  nation  has 
certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the  proper  expression  of 
its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this  most 
lamented  Princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  royal 
family,  deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ment.    Sorrow  is  painted  in  every  countenance,  the  pur- 
suits of  business  and  of  pleasure  have  been  suspended, 
and  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  distress. 
But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge  such 
a  thought,  what  would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost 
Boul?     Where  shall  we  find  the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at 
such  a  spectacle  ?  or,  could  we  realize  the  calamity  in 
all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration  and  con- 
cern would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion  ?     Would 
it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  his  light  and  the  moon  her 
brightness ;  to  cover  the  ocean  with  mourning,  and  the 
heavens  with  sackcloth?  or,  were  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep,   or  a   cry  too 
piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  such 
a  catastrophe  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this  heart-wither- 
ing prospect,  remembering  only  what  manner  of  persons 
we  ought  to  be,  who  are  walking  on  the  brink  of  such  an 
eternity,  and  possess  no  assurance  but  that  the  next  mo- 
ment will  convey  us  to  the  regions  of  happiness  or  of 
despair.  Impressed  habitually  with  this  solemn  recol- 
lection, we  shall  rejoice  as  those  who  r^oice  not,  tee 
shall  weep  as  those  who  weep  noty  we  shall  tise  the  reorld 


tts  not  ahrmng  it,  remembering  that  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  remarkable  an 
example  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  life  as  the  re- 
cent providence  has  displayed,  has  failed  of  impressing 
serious  reflection  on  the  minds  of  multitudes  ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  that  degree  of  insensibility  which 
could  totally  resist  such  a  warning.  But  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  it  has  pro- 
duced no  salutary  fruit,  and  will  leave  them,  after  a  very 
short  period,  as  careless  and  unconcerned  about  a  prepa- 
ration for  an  hereafter  as  before;  like  the  unthinking 
feathered  tribe,  who,  when  one  of  the  number  falls  by 
the  hand  of  the  fowler,  are  scared  for  a  moment,  and 
fly  from  the  fiital  spot  with  screams  of  horror,  but 
quickly  recovering  their  confidence,  alight  again  on  the 
same  place,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  danger. 
Thus  many,  whose  gaiety  has  been  eclipsed,  and  whose 
thoughtless  career  of  irreligion  and  dissipation  has  ex- 
perienced a  momentary  check,  will  doubtless  soon  return 
with  eager  impetuosity  to  the  same  course,  as  the  hyrse 
rusheth  into  battle.  The  same  amusements  will  enchant, 
the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same  temptations  en- 
snare them ;  with  this  very  important  difference,  that 
the  effort  necessary  to  surmount  the  present  impression 
will  superinduce  a  fresh  degree  of  obduration,  by  which 
they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in  the  pa- 
noply of  darkness.  The  next  visitation,  though  it  may 
be  in  some  respects  more  affecting,  because  more  near, 
will  probably  impress  them  less ;  and  as  death  has  pene- 
trated the  palace  in  vain,  though  it  should  even  come  up 
into  their  chamber,  and  take  away  the  delight  of  their 
eyes  at  a  stroke,  they  will  be  less  religiously  moved. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this ;  why  are 
so  many  impressed,  and  so  few  profited  ?  It  is  unques- 
tionably because  they  are  not  obedient  to  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  conscience.  What  that  suggestion  is,  it  may 
not  be  easy  precisely  to  determine ;  but  it  certainly  is 
not  to  make  haste  to  efface  the  impression  by  frivolous 
amusement,  by  gay  society,  by  entertaining  reading,  or 
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cyen  by  secular  employment :  it  is  probaMy  to  meditate 
and  pray.     Let  the  first  whisper,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
the  internal  monitor,  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the 
still  small  voice  which  Elijah  heard,  when  he  wrapped  his 
face  in  his  mantle,  recognizing  it  to  be  the  voice  ot  (jo<t 
Be  assured  it  will  not  mislead  you ;  it  will  conduct  you 
one  step  at  least  towards  happiness  and  truth ;  and,  by  a 
prompt  and  punctual  compliance  with  it,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  ampler  communications  and  superior 
light.     If,  after  a  serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives, 
of  the  objects  you  have  pursued,  and  the  prmciples 
which  have  determined  your  conduct,  they  appear  to  be 
such  as  will  ill  sustain  the  scrutiny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare 
to  be  faithful  to  yourselves,  and  shun  with  horror  that 
cruel  treachery  to  your  best  interests,  which  would  im- 
pel you  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  eternity  to  the  quiet 
of  a  moment.     Let  the  light  of  truth,  which  is  the  light 
of  heaven,  however  painful  for  the  present,  be  admitted 
in  its  full  force ;  and  whatever  secrets  it  may  discover 
in  the  chambers  of  imagery,  while  it  unveils  still  greater 
and  greater  abominations,  shrink  not  from  the  view,  but 
entreat  rather  the  assistance  of  Him  whose  prerogative 
it  is  to  search  the  heart,  and  to  try  the  reins,  to  rcDder 
the  investigation  more  profound  and  impartial.      The 
sight  of  a  penitent  on  his  knees  is  a  spectacle  which 
moves  heaven ;  and  the  compassionate  Redeemer,  who, 
when  he  beheld  Saul  in  that  situation,  exclaimed,  Be- 
hold,  he  prayeth,  will   not  be   slow    or   reluctant  to 
strengthen  you  by  his  might,  and  console  you  by  his 
Spirit.     When  a  nm  and  living  way  is  opened  into  the 
holiest  of  all,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer  re- 
maining at  a  guilty  distance,  encompassed  with  famme, 
to  the  rich  and  everlasting  provisions  of  his  house,  will 
be  a  source  of  insupportable  anguish  when  we  shall  see 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  enter  into  the  kmgdom  of 
God,  and  ourselves  shut  out.     You  are  probably  not 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  these  sacred 
visitations  ;  have  not  considered  that  they  form  a  cnsis, 
which  if  often  neglected  will  never  return.     It  is  impos- 


sible too  often  to  inculcate  the  momentous  truth,  that 
the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions,  but 
by  voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall  be  judged  here- 
after, not  by  what  we  have  felt,  but  by  what  we  have 

done. 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  confined 
my  attention,  in  this  discourse,  to  such  reflections  as  we 
would  wish  every  individual  to  indulge,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  national  calamity,  without  adverting 
to  its  aspect  on  the  political  prospects  and  interests  of  the 
country.     The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  that  view  of 
it  is  equally  unsuited  to  my  province,  and  to  my  talents. 
I  leave  it  to  politicians  to  investigate  the  effects  it  is 
likely  to  produce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  em- 
pure  ;  esteeming  myself  sufficiently  happy  if  I  may  be 
the  humble  instrument  of  fixing  your  attention  on  sub- 
jects best  fitted  to  prepare  you  for  a  kingdom  which 
cannot  be  m^ved. ;  being  convinced,  as  you  may  infer  from 
my  constant  practice,  that  this  is  neither  the  place  nor 
the  season  for  political  discussion,  and  that  the  teachers 
of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation  than  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  a  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public 
dissension.     In  perfect  consistence  with  this  observation 
permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  scan  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
Deity,  in  this  dispensation,  by  assigning  it  to  specific  moral 
causes.     His  ways  are  in  the  great  d^ep,  and  his  paihs 
past  finding  out.     That  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
signal  rebuke  and  chastisement,  designed  to  bring  our 
sins  to  remembrance,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  attempt 
to  specify  the  particular  crimes  and  delinquencies  which 
have  drawn  down  this  visitation,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
modesty  which  ought  to  accompany  all  inquiries  into  the 
mysteries  of  Providence ;   and  especially  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  which  this  most  solemn  and  aff*ecting  event 
should  inspire.     At  a  time  when  every  creature  ought  to 
tremble  under  the  judgements  of  God,  it  ill  becomes  us 
to  indulge  in  reciprocal  recrimination;    and  when  ths 
rohole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,  it  is  not  few 
the  members  to  usurp  the  seat  of  judgement,  by  hurling 
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accusations  and  reproacljes  against  each  other.  Are 
there  not  sufficient  provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks 
and  classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  justify  and 
account  for  these  and  still  greater  seventies  ?  or  is  it 
necessary  to  look  farther  for  the  vindication  of  the 
equity  of  the  divine  proceeding,  than  to  the  open  impiety 
and  profaneness,  the  perjury  and  injustice,  the  protana- 
tion  of  the  sabbath  and  contempt  of  sacred  things,  the 
profligacy  of  the  lower,  and  the  irreligion  and  impurity 
of  the  higher  orders,  which,  notwithstandmg  the  multi- 
tude of  splendid  exceptions,   still  form  the  national 

character  . 

That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and  corrected, 
none  will  deny;  but  that  we  have  turned  to  himt/uU 
smiteth  us,  it  would  be  presumption  to  assert      Yet  it 
any  people  were  ever  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  than  another,  it  is  certain  we 
are  that  people ;   having  been  conducted  through  the 
most  intricate  and  mysterious  paths,  in  such  a  manner  as 
totally  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent,  both  in  our  adverse  and 
prosperous   fortunes.     Preserved  amidst  the   wreck  of 
nations,  and  the  hurricane  of  revolution  which  swept  for 
twenty  years  over  the  face  of  Europe,  with  ruin  and 
desolation  in  its  train,  we  have  not  only  been  permitted 
to  maintain  our  soil  unviolated,  and  our  independence 
unimpaired  ;  but  have  come  forth  from  a  contest  of  un- 
paralleled difficulty  and  extent,  with  a  more  splendid 
reputation,  and  in  a  more  commanding  attitude,  than 
we  possessed  at  any  former  period.     Our  successes,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have  acquired 
most  glory  as  a  military  or  a  maritime  power ;  while  our 
achievements  on  each  element  have  been  such  as  to  dis- 
tance all  competition.     A  profound  peace  has  at  length 
succeeded  to  a  scene  of  hostilities,  which,  for  the  fourth 
part  of  a  century,  covered  the  earth  with  armies,  shook 
every  kingdom  to  its  basis,  and  ravaged  and  depopulated 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.     But  what  has  been  the 
issue?     We  have  retired  from  the  combat,  successful 


indeed  beyond   our  most   sanguine   expectations,--but 
bleeding,  breathless,  exhausted ;  with  symptoms  of  m- 
temal  weakness  and   decay,  from  which,   if  we   ever 
entirely  recover,  it  must  be  when  thepresent  generation 
has  diLppeared  from  the   earth.     When  was  it   ever 
known  before,  that  peace  was  more  destructive  than  war  ? 
ZLa  apeopie  were  more  impoverished  by  their  victories 
than  their  defeats  ?  and  that  the  epoch  ot  their  glory  was 
the  epoch  of  their  sufferings  ?     Peace,  instead  of  being 
the  nLe  of  industry  and  the  harbinger  of  plenty  as  the 
experience  of  ages  had  taught  us  to  expect,  has  brought 
poVerty,  discontent,  and  distress  in  her  tram ;  inflicting 
all  the  privations  of  a  state  of  hostihty  without  its  hopes ; 
and  all  the  miseries  of  war  without  its  splendour.  What 
but  an  Omnipotent  hand  could  have  infused  such  venom 
into  the  grea^st  of  blessings  as  utterly  to  transform  is 
nature,  Id  cause  it  to  produce  some  of  the  worst  effects 

""^  wLrwe  were  engaged  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
has  at  length  been  so  successfully  termmated    it  pleased 
the  great  Ruler  of  nations  to  visit  our  aged  beloved,  and 
revefed  Monarch  with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamit  es 
incident  to  human  nature,  the  pressure  of  ^:^^^f 
continues,  we  fear,  with  unabated  severity.     While  we 
are   deeply   moved  at  the  awful  spectacle  of   majesty 
labourmg  under  a  permanent  and  hopeless  echpse,  we 
are  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he  walked  in  the 
light  while  he  possessed  the  light ;  that  as  long  as  the 
exercise  of  reason  was  continued,  he  communed  with 
eternal  truth ;   and  that,  from  the  shades  which  now 
envelope  him,  he  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  emerge 
into  the  brightness  of  celestial  vision. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  senes  ot 
events  more  likely  to  awe  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
Twer  and  presence  of  the  Deity  than  those  we  have 
Witnessed,  he  has  thought  fit  to  address  us  once  more,  it 
not  in  louder,  yet  in  more  solemn  and  affecting  accente 
An  unexampled  depopulation  of  the  species  by  he 
8word,  had  indeed  ne^ly  rendered  death  the  most  famihar 
of  Spectacles,  and  left  few  famiUes  unbereaved ;  but 
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neither  the  narrative  of  hattles,  nor  the  sight  of  carnage, 
is  best  suited  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  mortality ;  nor 
are  the  moral  features  of  that  last  enemy  ever  less  ais- 
tinctly  discerned,  than  in  the  moments  when  he  is  most 
busy ;  or  on  those  fields  of  slaughter,  where  he  appears 
the  principal  agent.  The  "pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  eager  anxiety  of  the  contending  parties,  attentive  to 
the  important  political  consequences  attached  to  victory 
and  defeat,  absorb  every  other  impression,  and  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  serious  and  pensive  reflection. 

How  different  the  example  of  mortality  presented 
on  the  present  occasion !  Without  the  slightegjt.  warn- 
ing, without  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  imtnediate 
preparation,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at 
midnight,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of 
singing  men  and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry  and 
mirth,''  but  the  cry.  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometL 
The  mother,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  sjpared  just  long 
enough  to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  death,  almost 
immediately,  as  if  summoned  by  his  spirit,  follows  hini 
into  eternity.  "  It  is  a  night  much  to  be  remembered." 
Who  foretold  this  event,  who  conjectured  it,  who  de- 
tected at  a  distance  the  faintest  presage  of  its  approach, 
which,  when  it  arrived,  mocked  the  efforts  of  human 
skill,  as  much  by  their  incapacity  to  prevent,  as  their 
inability  to  foresee  it  ?  Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  con- 
jugal affection,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  grandeur, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  Death  has- 
tened to  execute  his  stem  commission,  leaving  nothinjr 
to  royalty  itself,  but  to  retire  and  weep.  Who  can  fail 
to  discern  on  this  awful  occasion,  the  hand  of  Him,  who 
hringeth  princes  to  nothing,  who  maketh  the  judges  of 
the  earth  as  vanity;  icho  says,  they  shall  not  he  planted; 
yea,  they  shall  not  he  sorm;  yea,  their  stock  shall  not 
take  root  in  the  earth;  and  he  shall  Mow  upon  them, 
and  they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  take 
them  away  as  stuhhle  ? 

It   is   better,   says   Solomon,  to  go   to   the  house   of 
mourning,  t/ian  to  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is  tlie 


end  of  all  mm,,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  heart. 
While  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  some  season  or 
other  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters  it  on  the 
present  visitation,  there  to  learn,  in  the  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  the  heiress  of  her  monarchy,  the  vanity  of  all 
but  what  relates  to  eternity,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  our  loins  girt,  our  lamps  burning,  and 
ourselves  as  those  who  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 

Bridegroom,  , .     . 

We  presume  there  are  none  who  can  survey  this  signal 
interposition  of  Providence  with  indifference,  or  refrain 
from  "  laying  it  to  heart."  No,  illustrious  Princess,  it 
will  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta  is- 
mentioned  by  Britons  without  tears:  remote  posterity 
also,  which  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  story,  will  "  lay 
it  to  heart,"  and  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no  milder 
expedient  could  suffice  to  correct  our  levity,  and  make 
us  mindful  of  our  latter  end ;  while  they  look  back 
with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  victim,  who  seems 
to  have  been  destined  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
Providence,  to  warn  and  edify  that  people  by  her 
death,  which  she  was  not  permitted,  to  the  extent  of 
her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  life. 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end  be  the  means 
of  giving  that  religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
which  shall  turn  us  to  righteousness,  the  benefits  she 
will  have  conferred  upon  her  country,  in  both  worlds, 
will  more  tban  equal  the  glories  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  extended  reign. 
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John  xxi.  7« 
That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  unbelievers,  as  a  defect  in 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  that  it  neglects  to  inculcate 
patriotism  and  friendship.    In  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
It  seems  a  sufficient  reply,  that  though  an  attachment  to 
our  country  as  such,  is  not  expressly  enjomed  m  the 
New  Testament,  the  duties  which  result  from  the  re- 
lation in  which   christians   stand  to   their  rulers,   are 
prescribed  with  great  perspicuity,  and  enforced  by  very 
solemn  sanctions ;  and  if  the  reciprocal  duties  of  pnnces 
and  magistrates  are  not  enjoined  with  equal  explicitness, 
(as  could  not  be  expected  in  writings  where  they  are  not 
addressed),  the  design  of  their  appointment  is  defined  m 
such  a  manner,  as  leaves  them  at  no  loss  to  perceive 
what  it  is  that  they  owe  to  the  community.     But  where 
these  duties  are  faithfully  dicharged  by  each  party,  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  social  compact  are  so  justly  ap- 
preciated, and  so  deeply  felt,  that  the  love  of  country  is 
less  liable  to  defect  than  to  excess.     In  all  well-ordered 
poUties,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experience  of  past 
ages,  the  attachment  of  men  to  their  country  is  in  danger 
2  becoming  an  absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely 
a  forgetfulness  of  private  interest,  but  of  the  immutable 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice.     In  the  most  mtuoi^ 
times  of  the  Roman  repubhc,  their  country  was  the  idol, 
at  whose  shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  aU  times 
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prepared  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims : 
the  interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  regarded 
than  as  they  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  grati- 
fication of  her  ambition ;   and  mankind  at  large  were 
considered  as  possessing  no  rights,  but  such  as  might 
with  the  utmost  propriety  be  merged  in  that  devouring 
vortex.     With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur  they 
were  unprincipled  oppressors,  leagued  in  a  determined 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and  independence  of  man- 
kind.    In  the  eyes  of  an   enlightened  philanthropist, 
patriotism,  pampered  to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  name 
of  virtue  ;  it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty  confede- 
ration.    It  was   worthy   of  the   wisdom  of  our  great 
legislator  to  decline  the  express  inculcation  of  a  principle 
so  liable  to  degenerate  into  excess,  and  to  content  himself 
with  prescribing  the  virtues  which  are  sure  to  develope  it, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  universal  bene- 

volence. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  susceptible  of  a  similar  answer.     Let  it  be 
admitted,  that  our  Lord  did  not  formally  prescribe  the 
cultivation  of  friendship  ;— and  what  then  ?     He  pre- 
scribed the  virtues  out  of  which  it  will  naturally  grow ; 
he  prescribed  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  m  all  its 
diversified  modes  of  operation.    In  his  personal  ministry, 
and  m  that  of  his  apostles,  he  enjoined  humility,  for- 
bearance, gentleness,   kindness,  and   the   most   tender 
sympathy  with  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  his  whole  life- was  a  perfect  transcript  of 
these  virtues.     But  these,    in   the   ordinary  course  of 
events,  and  under  the  usual  arrangements  of  Providence, 
are  the  best  preparation  for  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the 
observation  of  its  rights.     For  such  is  the  secret  affimty 
of  mind  to  mmd,  such  the  social  constitution  of  man, 
that  he  who  is    imbued   with  these  dispositions  can 
scarcely  fail   in  the   pilgrimage  of  life,  to   contract  a 
friendship  with  one  or   more  of  his   species.     Accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  whole  human  family  with  a 
benign  aspect,  some  members  of  it  will  attract  more 


of  his  attention,  and  awaken  more  of  his  complacency 
than  others ;  where  their  virtues  are  equal,  some  more 
than  ordinary  congeniality   of  taste    and   temper  will 
form  a  basis   of   preference,  a  motive  for  predilection, 
which,   confirmed  by  habit,   and   strengthened   by  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  gratifying  attentions  and  kind 
offices,  will  at  length  ripen  into  friendship.      A  mind 
habitually  tender   easily  melts   into  softness,    and   ex- 
changes the  sentiments  of  esteem  for  those  of  specific 
attachment  and   endearment.       What  is  friendship  in 
virtuous   minds  but   the    concentration   of  benevolent 
emotions,  heightened  by  respect  and  increased  by  exer- 
cise, on  one  or   more  objects?      Friendship   is   not  a 
state  of  feeling,  whose  elements  are  specifically  diffe- 
rent  from   those   which  compose    every  other.      The 
emotions  we  feel   towards   a   friend   are  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  we   experience   on   other   occasions; 
but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  exalted.      It  is 
the   general    sensibility  to   kind  and  social  affections, 
more  immediately  directed  to  one  or  more  individuals, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  particular  direction,   giving 
birth  to  an   order  of  feeling  more   vivid  and   intense 
than  usual,  which  constitutes   friendship.      Hence  we 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  making  it  the  subject  of 
legislation.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  cultivate  the 
dispositions  which  lead  to  friendship,  the  love    of  his 
spedes,  admiration  of  virtue,  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
others,    gratitude,   humility,    along  with  the  most  in- 
flexible adherence  to    probity  and   truth.      Wherever 
these  exist,  friendship  will  be  the  natural  result;  but, 
it  will  result  as  a  felicity  rather  than  as  a  duty;  and 
is  to   be   placed   among  the  rewards  of  virtue  rather 
than  its  obligations.     Happiness  is  not  to  be  prescribed, 
but  to  be  enjoyed;  and  such  is  the  benevolent  arrange- 
ment of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  course;  and  such 
are  the  pleasures  and  advantages  derived  from  virtuous 
friendship.     Its  duties,  supposing  it  to  be  formed,  are 
deducible,  with  sufficient  certainty  and  precision,  from 
the  light  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  scripture,  and 
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Hone  more  sacred;  but  in  the  act  of  forming  it,  the 
mind  disdains  the  fetters  of  prescriptions,  and  is  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  the 
operation  of  events. 

Besides,  were  friendship  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  in- 
dispensable obligation,  endless  embarrassments  would 
arise  in  determining  at  what  period  the  relation  shall 
commence;  whether  with  one  or  with  more;  and  at 
what  stage,  in  the  progress  of  mutual  attraction,  at  what 
point,  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  regard  shall  be  deemed 
to  reach  the  maturity  which  entitles  them  to  the  sacred 
name  of  friendship.  The  laws  of  virtue  and  piety  are 
coeval  with  our  existence,  considered  as  reasonable  and 
accountable  creatures.  Their  authority  is  founded  on 
immutable  relations,  the  duties  resulting  from  which  are 
capable  of  being  clearly  conceived  and  exactly  defined  ; 
but  he  who  should  undertake  to  prescribe  to  the  subtle 
and  mysterious  impulses  which  invite  susceptible  minds 
to  friendship,  would  find  himself  engaged  in  an  attenapt 
as  hopeless  as  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  air  which 
UoTocth  where  it  listeth. 

But  though  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  precept, 
but  is  left  to  grow  up  of  itself  under  the  general 
culture  of  reason  and  religion,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest 
productions  of  the  human  soil,  the  cordial  of  life,  the 
lenitive  of  our  sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys ; 
the  source  equally  of  animation  and  of  repose.  He  who 
is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amidst  the  great  crowd  and 
pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  to  solitude  ;  and  however 
surrounded  with  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed 
with  power,  and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and 
of  fortune,  has  no  resting  place.  The  most  elevated 
station  in  life  affords  no  exemption  from  those  agitations 
and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  a  friend. 

The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous  minds,  when  not 
warmed  by  the  breath  of  friendship,  are  too  faint  and 
cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings  of  our  nature ;  their 
compassion  is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of 


its  objects,  and  the  varieties  of  distress,  to  suffer  it  to 
flow  long  in  one  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of  con^ 
gratulation  are  still  more  slight  and  superficial.  A  tran- 
sient tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency  equally  tran- 
sient, is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes  of  hap- 
piness or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of 
life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more 
permanent  conjunction  of  interests,  a  more  intense  reci- 
procation of  feeling ;  he  finds  the  want  of  one  or  more 
with  whom  he  can  trust  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and 
relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior  joys  and  sor- 
rows with  which  every  human  breast  is  fraught.  He 
seeks,  in  short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose 
interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some  proportion  to  his  own, 
with  whom  he  may  lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy,  and 
multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  surveying  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  nature,  or  the  most  exquisite  productions 
of  art,  is  so  far  from  being  complete,  that  it  almost  turns 
into  uneasiness  when  there  is  none  with  whom  we  can 
share  it ;  nor  would  the  most  passionate  admirer  of  elo- 
quence or  poetry  consent  to  witness  their  most  stupendous 
exertions,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  not  being  per- 
mitted to  reveal  his  emotions.  So  essential  an  ingredient 
in  felicity  is  friendship,  apart  from  the  more  solid  and 
permanent  advantages  it  procures,  and  when  viewed  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  organ  of  communication,  the 
channel  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  But  if  joy  itself  is 
a  burden  which  the  heart  can  ill  sustain,  without  inviting 
others  to  partake  of  it,  how  much  more  the  corrosions  of 
anxiety,  the  perturbations  of  fear,  and  the  dejection 
arising  from  sudden  and  overwhelming  calamity ! 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  as  a 
relief  from  pain,  that  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted ; 
it  is  at  least  as  much  recommended  by  its  utility.  He 
who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicious  and  sympa- 
thizing friend,  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental 
resources :  by  associating  an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior 
mind,  with  his  own,  he  has  provided  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  reason,  of  perfecting  his  counsels,  of 
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discerning  and  correcting  his  errors.  He  can  have  re- 
course at  all  times  to  the  judgement  and  assistance  of 
one,  who  with  the  same  power  of  discernment  with  him- 
self' comes  to  the  decision  of  a  question  with  a  mind 
neither  harassed  with  the  perplexities,  nor  heated  with 
the  passions,  which  so  frequently  obscure  the  perception 
of  our  true  interests.  Next  to  the  immediate  guidance 
of  God  by  his  Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of 
virtuous  and  enlightened  friends  afford  the  most  power- 
ful aid,  in  the  encounter  of  temptation  and  in  the  career 

Wisdom  indeed  is  not  confined  to  any  limited  circle, 
much  less  to  the  very  narrow  one  of  private  friendship, 
and  sound  advice  may  often  be  procured  from  those  with 
whom  we  have  contracted  no  ties  of  intimacy.     But  the 
patient  attention  required  to  comprehend  and  encounter 
aU  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  ;  the  persevering  ardour, 
the    persuasive  sympathy,  necessary  to  invest   it  with 
authority  and  to  render  it  effectual,  will  be  wanting ;  in 
the  absence  of  which,  the  wisest  counsel  is  a  wmtry  and 
sickly  beam,  which  plays  on  the  surface  only :  it  may 
enlighten,  but  will  seldom  penetrate  or  melt.     The  con- 
sciousness, too.  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  persons  of  distinguished  worth  is  a  powerful 
support  to  every  virtuou-?  resolution;  it  sheds  a  warm 
and  cheerful  light  over  the  paths  of  life ;  fortifies  the 
breast   against  unmanly  dejection  ^  and    pusillanimous 
fears ;  while  the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  these  advan- 
tages, presents  a  strong  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  temptation.     There  are  higher  considerations,  it  is 
true,  which  ought  invariably  to  produce  the  same  effect ; 
but  we  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength,  as  should 
induce  us  to  decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all 
are  but  barely  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our  state. 
The  recollection  that  we  are  acting  under  the  eye  of 
Omniscience  will  lose  nothing  of  its  force   by  being 
joined  to  the  remembrance,  that  our  conduct  is  subject  to 
the  scrutmy  of  friends,  whose  sentiments  are  in  unison, 
whose  influence  coincides  with  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  of  God.    And  surely  it  must  be  no  contemptible 


aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  he  derives,  who 
has  invited  the  benevolent  inspection  of  his  actions,  the 
honest  reprehension  of  his  errors,  and  the  warm  encou- 
ragement of  his  virtues ;  who,  accustomed  to  lay  open 
the  interior  of  his  character,  and  the  most  retired  secrets 
of  his  heart,  finds,  in  the  approbation  of  his  friend,  the 
suffrage  of  his  conscience  reflected  and  confirmed ;  who 
delighted,  but  not  elated,  by  the  esteem  he  has  secured 
and  the  confidence  he  has  won,  advances  with  renovated 
vigour  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality. The  pleasures  resulting  from  the  mutual 
attachment  of  kindred  spirits  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  moments  of  personal  intercourse ;  they  diffuse 
their  odours,  though  more  faintly,  through  the  seasons  of 
absence ;  refreshing  and  exhilarating  the  mind  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
fiiture.  It  is  a  treasure  possessed  when  it  is  not  em- 
ployed ;  a  reserve  of  strength,  ready  to  be  called  into 
action  when  most  needed ;  a  fountain  of  sweets,  to 
which  we  may  continually  repair,  whose  waters  are  inex- 
haustible. 

Friendship,  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly 
morality,  recognized  by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that 
which  subsisted  between  Atticus  and  Cicero,  which  the 
last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  rendered  immortal,  is 
fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  but 
it  belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  con- 
tinue through  an  endless  duration.  The  former  of  these 
stood  the  shock  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  shook  the  world  ;  the  latter  is  destined  to  sur- 
vive when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and  to  spring  fresh 
from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The  former  possessed 
all  the  stability  which  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ; 
the  latter  partakes  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Friendship 
founded  on  Avorldly  principles  is.  natural^  and,  though 
composed  of  the  best  elements  of  nature,  is  not  exempt 
from  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the  latter  is  spiritual^ 
and  therefore  unchanging  and  imperishable.  The  friend- 
ship which  is  founded  on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial 
habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by  the  benignity  of 
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Providence  to  embellish  a  world  which,  with  all  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  away ;  that 
which  has  religion  for  its  basis  will  ere  long  be  trans- 
planted in  order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  passage 
selected  for  our  present  meditations :  that  discipU  rohym 
Jesm  loved.     Tliis  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
writer  of  this  history  designates  himself  under  that  cha- 
racter; whence  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  that  the 
preference  shown  him  by  our  Lord,  above  the  other 
apostles,  was  so  notorious,  that  the  mention  of  it,  even 
by  the  person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  could  occasion 
no  offence.     He  had  recourse  to  it,  without  doubt,  from 
a  dictate  of  modesty,  that  he  might  avoid  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  often  speaking  of  himself  under  his 
proper  name.     It  is  natural  to  feel  some  curiosity  res- 
pecting the  character  of  one  who  was  the  object  of  so 
distinguished  a  preference.     Are  we  to  impute  it  to  a 
decided  superiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  ? 
Perhaps  not.      The  consideration  of  moral  worth  will 
always  enter  deeply  into  the  motives  which  actuate  wise 
and  good  men  in  their  choice  of  Iriends ;  but  it  is  far 
from  constituting  the  only  one.     A  certain  congeniality 
of  mind  and  manners,  aided  by  the  operation  of  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  contributes  a  principal  share  towards 
the  formation  of  such  unions ;  nor  is  it  presumption  to 
conjecture  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there  was 
something  in  the  taste  and  disposition  of  our  Lord,  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  more  in  \mison  with  those  of  John 
than  with  any  of  the  other  apostles.    As  every  character 
has  its  peculiar  mould,  by  which  it  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished, we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  possession  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  general, 
that  of  our  Lord  was  marked  by  certain  discriminating 
features.     The  virtues  of  Elijah,  which  reappeared  in 
John  the  Baptist, — stem,  awful,  and  majestic, — fitted  to 
alarm  a  slumbering  world    by  a  denunciation  of  the 
wrath  to  come :   how  different  the   aspect  they  wear, 
from  those  of  the  man  of  sorrows^  who  wept  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus !     We  follow  the  footsteps  of  this  greatest  of 


prophets  with  a  reverence  bordering  upon  terror ;  while 
we  behold,  in  the  character  of  our  Lord,  though  tran- 
scendently  superior,  such  a  meek  and  softened  majesty, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  who  knew  him  best, 
delighted  to  designate  him  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Lamb.  The  distinguishing  features  of  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter, viewed  as  a  perfect  human  being,  were,  unques- 
tionably, humility  and  love;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  or  less 
obvious,  that  these  were  the  qualities  most  conspicuous 
in  the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

This  apostle  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  who,  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent, 
but  possessing  little  sensibility,  afford  the  reader  little 
or  no  insight  into  their  character.  Their  conceptions  and 
their  language  are  cast  into  a  certain  artificial  mould, 
which  leaves  scarcely  any  traces  of  individuality.  The 
writings  of  John  are  of  the  most  contrary  description ; 
they  are  replete  with  traits  of  character;  the  writer  pre- 
sents his  heart  in  almost  every  page.  A  tender  sensibility 
pervades  his  gospel,  sufiicient  to  distinguish  it  from  either 
of  the  preceding ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  the 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Ijazarus,  or  of  the  last 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  Hfe,  were  composed  without  tears. 

Such  strokes  of  pathos,  such  touching  simplicity,  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  without  puerility  or  redundance, 
characterize  the  history  of  these  extraordinary  events, 
as  could  only  have  proceeded  from  one  who  felt  himself 
a  party  concerned ;  who,  with  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject,  wrote  still  more  from  his  heart 
than  from  his  head.  He  is  little  to  be  envied,  who  can 
peruse  these  inimitable  narratives  without  being  moved. 
The  author  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  he 
describes ;  we  listen  to  the  discourses,  we  imbibe  the 
sentiments  of  the  principal  actors ;  and  while  he  says 
nothing  of  himself,  he  lays  open  the  whole  intenor  of 
his  character.  We  feel  ourselves  introduced,  not  so 
much  to  the  acquaintance  of  an  inspired  apostle,  as  to 
that  of  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

The  selection  of  his  materials  is  such  as  it  were 
natural  to  expect  from  ike  discipU  whom  Jesus  loved; 
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for,  while  the  other  evangelists  direct  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  relates  his  senti- 
ments and  discourses.  The  preceding  evangelists  con- 
tent themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  exhibiting  his 
human  history,  in  the  record  of  those  facts  which 
established  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  divinity  of 
his  mission ;  John  commences  from  an  earlier  date, 
draws  back  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  shows  us  the  subject 
of  his  history  subsisting  before  all  worlds,  presiding  in 
the  work  of  creation  and  providence. 

It  is  from  this  apostle  we  learn  most  fully  the  state  of 
the  controversy  between  our  Lord  and  the  unbelieving 
Jews;  in  the  course  of  which,  we  have  continual 
occasion  to  admire  the  quickness  and  dexterity,  the 
subtlety  and  profundity,  displayed  in  various  discourses, 
which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost  in  oblivion. 
He  expatiates  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  last  interview 
between  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  where  he  assures  them 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  and  exerts  himself  to 
console  their  grief,  to  reanimate  their  confidence,  and 
dispel  their  fears,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  again, 
when  their  joy  should  be  such  as  no  man  should  take 
from  them,.  He  either  entirely  omits,  or  passes  rapidly 
over,  the  transactions  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists ; 
but  when  he  approaches  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  he 
lingers,  and  dwells  upon  the  circimistances  of  that  awful 
tragedy  with  a  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as 
though  it  had  never  been  recorded  before. 

In  the  short  epistles  inscribed  with  his  name,  the  topic 
on  which  he  chiefly  insists  is  love,  which,  in  its  sublimer 
form,  constitutes  the  moral  essence  of  the  Deity,  as  well 
as  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  true  religion.  His 
heart  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  subject.  Written, 
as  is  supposed,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  spirit  they 
breathe  is  that  of  a  father  inculcating  on  his  children 
the  cultivation  of  every  virtue,  and  especially  of  mutual 
affection,  with  that  neglect  of  order  and  arrangement, 
and  those  reiterations  and  overflowings  of  tender  impor- 
tunity, which  are  suited  to  such  a  character.  Instead 
of  assuming  an  air  of  superiority,  in  his  first  epistle  he 
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suppresses  his  name;  and  in  the  two  last,  takes  to 
himself  a  title  common  to  every  christian  pastor.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  styling  his  converts  children ;  he  styles 
them  little  children.  Little  children,  keep  yourselves 
from  idols  ;  which  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  anecdote 
related  by  Eusebius,  that  when  he  was  too  much 
oppressed  with  infirmity  to  permit  him  to  exercise  his 
public  ministry  any  longer,  he  was  accustomed  to  be 
carried  into  the  church ;  and  after  stretching  forth  his 
feeble  arms,  and  crying.  Little  children,  love  one  another, 
to  retire  from  the  assembly.  So  deeply  was  he  imbued 
"with  the  seraphic  love  of  the  bosom  on  which  he  leaned, 
that  it  remained  unimpaired,  amidst  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  the  eclipse  of  intellect.  » 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
single  incident,  from  his  proposing  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  our  Lord,  he 
possessed  an  impetuous  and  eager  spirit,  not  always 
restrained  by  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above;  but  in 
maturer  years  it  appears  to  have  subsided,  and  given 
place  to  none  but  benign  affections.  His  meekness  and 
tenderness,  however,  were  never  indulged  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  his  adherence  to  which  was  inviolable;  nor 
did  he  fail  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  it ;  insomuch  that  I  can  easily  believe 
another  anecdote  related  by  Eusebius,  that,  on  his 
entering  a  public  bath,  and  finding  the  notorious  heresi- 
arch  Cerinthus  there,  he  left  it  with  precipitation, 
exclaiming,  "  Let  us  flee  from  this  place,  lest  it  fall  and 
crush  that  enemy  of  God!"  His  benevolence  spent 
itself,  not  in  a  hollow  and  unmeaning  complaisance  to 
the  impugners  of  the  gospel,  but  in  efforts  to  convert 
them;  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  loved  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  his  anxiety  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  and 
unmixed,  the  doctrine  by  which  they  were  to  be  saved. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  character  of  this 
eminent  apostle.  Before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  a  few  indications  of 
the  preference  with  which  he  was  honoured.  On 
perusing  the  evangelists,  it  appears,  that  he   was  in- 
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yariably  selected  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  tlie  three,  who 
were  present  in  the  most  retired  scenes  of  his  life,  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  and  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Whoever  else  were  absent, 
John  was  sure  to  share  his  most  confidential  moments, 
and  to  ^yitness  his  most  secret  joys  and  conflicts.  At  the 
paschal  supper,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  so  much 
eagerness,  as  the  appointed  season  for  a  more  unre- 
served disclosure  of  his  purposes  than  he  had  made 
before,  he  placed  John  next  to  himself,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  head  naturally  rested  on  his  bosom.  Through 
him  it  was  that  the  rest  of  the  disciples  applied  to  our 
Lord  to  be  informed  who  it  was  that  should  betray  him. 
But  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  preference 
bestowed  upon  John,  arises  from  his  being  chosen  to  take 
care  of  his  widowed  mother  after  his  decease.  The 
circumstance  is  related  with  inimitable  simplicity  and 
beauty.  No  sooner  was  our  Saviour  elevated  on  the 
cross,  than  he  sees  his  mother  standing  by,  along  with 
the  disciple  rchom  ke  loved :  to  the  mother  he  said.  Behold 
thy  scm  ;  to  John,  Behold  thy  mother :  and  from  that 
moment  John  took  her  to  his  own  house.  What  a 
rebuke  to  that  proud  and  false  philosophy,  which  pre- 
tends to  extinguish  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  to  erect 
its  trophies  on  the  ruins  of  humanity  !  By  committing 
to  the  beloved  disciple  so  precious  a  deposit,  he  gave  him 
a  stronger  demonstration  of  his  esteem  than  by  a  whole 
Tolume  of  panegjrric. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  continued  to 
receive  from  his  Saviour  similar  proofs  of  his  preference. 
Preserved  amidst  a  violent  and  bloody  persecution,  he 
was  permitted  (such  is  the  imiversal  tradition  of  the 
church)  to  survive  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  to  witness,  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  predictions,  and, 
finally,  to  close  a  life  extended  to  an  extreme  old  age  in 
peace,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  distinction  he  enjoyed.  To  him  it  was  given  to 
convey  to  the  churches  of  Asia  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
repeated  messages  from  his  ascended  Lord,  to  behold  his 
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glory,  and  to  catch  the  last  accents  of  inspiration.  To 
nim  it  was  given,  not  only  to  record  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  in  common  with  the  other  evangelists ;  but  to 
transmit  to  future  ages  the  principal  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  shall  befall  the  church  to  the  end  of  time, 
in  a  series  of  visions,  which  revived  the  spirit  and 
manner,  and  more  than  equalled  the  sublimity,  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Endowed  with  a  genius  equally  simple 
and  sublime,  he  mingles  with  ease  among  the  worshippers 
before  the  throne,  communes  vdth  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  and  surveys  the  splendours  of  the  celestial 
temple  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched.  The  place 
which  he  occupies  in  the  order  and  succession  of  inspired 
men,  must  at  the  same  time  ensure  to  him  a  high 
distinction ;  for  while  Moses  leads  the  way,  John  brings 
up  the  rear  of  that  illustrious  company. 

To  the  selection  of  the  passage  to  which  yomr  atten- 
tion is  directed,  I  was  led  by  an  irresistible  impidse  the 
moment  I  heard  of  the  melancholy  event  which  has 
deprived  you  of  your  beloved  pastor.  It  appeared  to 
me  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  character,  nor  am  I 
apprehensive  of  encountering  contradiction,  when  I 
affirm,  that  among  his  numerous  acquaintance,  an  entire 
unanimity  will  be  felt  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  readily 
confessed,  that  his  piety  was  of  the  same  mould  and 
complexion  with  that  which  distinguished  the  beloved 
disciple.  In  the  attempt  I  shall  make  to  delineate  his 
character,  let  me  not  be  suspected  of  the  presumption 
of  attempting  to  impart  any  information  to  ycm^  on 
whose  minds  his  virtues  have  made  that  indelible  im- 
pression which  is  far  above  the  power  of  words.  It  is 
solely  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  his  example  and  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions, that  it  appears  to  me  not  improper  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  features  which  contributed  to 
render  him  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  christian  excellence. 

It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever  it 
rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  its  possessor  an  object 
of  general  attention,  to  endeavour  to  rescue  it  from 
oblivion ;  that  when  it  is  removed  from  the  observation 
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of  men,  it  may  still  live  in  their  memory  and  transmit 
through  the  shades  of  the  sepulchre  some  reflection, 
however  faint,  of  its  living  lustre.  By  enlarging  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is 
calculated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  even  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not  without 
its  use,  by  checking  the  levity,  and  correcting  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  the  human  heart. 

Doctor  Ryland  was  bom  January  29,  1753,  at 
Warwick,  where  his  venerable  father  exercised  his 
ministry  for  some  years ;  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Northampton. 

The  most  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  his  infancy 
is  his  early  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was 
Buch,  that  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  the 
celebrated  Hervey,  when  he  was  only  five  years  old. 
About  his  thirteenth  year,  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  religious  concern;  and  without  any  thing  very 
singular  in  his  experience,  his  convictions  ripened  into 
genuine  conversion,  and  he  was  baptized  on  a  profession 
of  his  faith  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the  request  of 
the  church  he  began  to  exercise  his  ministerial  gifts  in 
his  seventeenth  year;  and  after  continuing  to  assist 
his  father  for  some  years,  he  was  ordained  co-pastor  with 
him  in  the  year  1781.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for 
some  time;  when,  on  his  fathers  removal  from 
^Northampton,  he  became  sole  pastor,  imtil  the  year  1793, 
"when  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  joint 
offices  of  president  of  the  Bristol  Education  Society,  and 
pastor  of  Broadmead.  How  he  conducted  himself  in 
the  first  scene  of  his  labours,  many  living  witnesses  can 
attest ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ministry  during  that 
period  was  eminently  acceptable  and  useful.  During  his 
residence  at  Northampton,  he  was  in  labours  more 
abundant ;  far  from  confining  his  ministry  to  a  single 
spot,  he  diffused  its  benefits  over  a  wide  circle,  preaching 
much  in  the  surroimding  villages ;  and  though,  on  his 
removal  to  Bristol,  his  numerous  avocations  rendered  his 
ministerial   exertions   less  frequent,  he   may  justly  b^ 
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considered,  on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  of 
pastors.  He  preached,  during  his  whole  career,  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  sermons, 
and  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  distinct  places. 

It  as  a  preacher,  he  never  attained  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  popularity,  he  was  always  heard  with  attention. 
His  ministry  was  replete  with  instruction,  and  not  imfre- 
quently  accompanied  with  an  unction  which  rendered  it 
irresistible.     As  he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elo- 
cution and  manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  he 
was  always  most  esteemed  by  those  who  heard  him  the 
oftenest ;  and  his  stated  hearers  rarely,  if  ever,  wished  to 
exchange  the  voice  of  their  pastor  for  that  of  a  stranger. 
His  address  was  such  as  produced  an  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  his  sincerity.     It  displayed,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  a  mind  infinitely  above  being  actua- 
ted by  the  lust  of  applause  ;  a  spirit  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  realities,  and  ready  to  pour  itself  forth 
as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
his  converts.     The  effect  of  his  discourses,   excellent  as 
they  were  in  themselves,  was  prodigiously  heightened  by 
the  veneration  universally  felt  for  his  character,  and  the 
just  and  high  estimation  entertained  of  his  piety.    Piety, 
indeed,  was  his  distinguished  characteristic,  which  he 
possessed  to  a  degree  that  raised  him  inconceivably  be- 
yond the  level  of  ordinary  christians.     Devotion  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  element  of  his  being  :  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  converse  with  him  without  perceiving  how 
entirely  it  pervaded  his  mind,  and  imparted  to  his  whole 
deportment  an  air  of  purity,  innocence,  and  sanctity,  dif- 
ficult for  words  to  express.     His  piety  did  not  display 
itself  m  a  profusion  of  religious  discourse,  nor  in  fre- 
quently alluding  to  the  interior  exercises  of  his  imnd  on 
spiritual  subjects.     He  was  seldom  known  to  ^eak  of 
his  religious  joys    or  sorrows :   his  devotional  feelings 
were  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  suffer  themselves  to  eva- 
porate in  ordinary  conversation.     His  religion  appeared 
in  its  fruits ;  in  gentleness,  humility,  and  benevolence ; 
in  a  steady,  conscientious  performance  of  every  duty ; 
and  a  careful  abstinence  from  every  appearance  ot  eviL 
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As  little  did  his  character  partake  of  the  ascetic.  It 
neyer  entered  into  his  thoughts  that  religion  was  an 
enemy  to  the  innocent  pleasures  and  social  endearments 
of  human  life,  of  which  he  entertained  a  high  relish, 
and  which  his  constant  regard  to  the  Deity  rendered 
subservient  to  piety,  by  the  gratitude  which  they  inspired, 
and  the  conviction  which  they  deepened  of  the  divine 
benignity.  His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme  was  equally 
exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous  famili- 
arity :  it  was  an  awful  love,  such  as  the  beatific  vision 
may  be  supposed  to  inspire,  where  the  worshippers  veil 
their  faces  in  that  presence  in  which  they  rejoice  with 
ecstatic  joy.  As  he  cherished  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  ensure  the  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  good,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  quantity  of  natural  and  moral  evil  permitted  to  re- 
main, vanishes  and  disappears,  his  views  of  the  divine 
administration  were  a  source  of  immingled  joy ;  while 
his  profound  sense  of  the  essential  holiness  and  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  kept  alive  those  sentiments  of 
penitence  and  humility  to  which  too  many  optimists  are 
strangers.  He  feared  the  greal  and  terrible  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God, 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
his  character.  It  was  depicted  on  his  countenance,  his 
manners,  his  language ;  it  pervaded  almost  every  thing 
he  said  or  did.  He  might  most  truly  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  to  be  clothed  with  it.  The  mode 
in  which  it  operated  was  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the 
shallow  expedients  adopted  by  those  who  vainly  attempt 
to  secure  the  praise  of  that  quality,  without  possessing  it. 
It  neither  prompted  him  to  depreciate  his  talents,  nor 
to  disclaim  his  virtues ;  to  speak  in  debasing  terms  of 
himself,  nor  to  exaggerate  his  imperfections  and  failings. 
It  taught  him  the  rarer  art  of  forgetting  himself.  His 
readiness  to  take  the  lowest  place,  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  eagerness  of  all  who  knew  him  to  assign 
him  the  highest ;  and  this  was  the  only  competition 
which  the  distinctions  of  life  ever  cost  him.  His  mo- 
desty was  such,  that  the  praises  he  was  most  solicitous 


to  merit  he  blushed  to  receive ;  and  never  appeared  so 
disconcerted  and  embarrassed,  as  when  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  hear  his  own  commendations.  Hence  it  will  be 
easily  inferred,  that  he  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
jealousy  of  superior  talent  or  reputation ;  that  it  gave 
him  not  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  find  himself  eclipsed, 
and  that  he  was  the  ardent  admirer  and  panegyrist  of  the 
mental  endowments  in  which  he  was  most  deficient. 
Though  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  his 
imagination,  and  was  little  distinguished  for  the  graces 
of  style,  no  one  was  ever  more  disposed  to  admire  them 
wherever  they  were  conspicuous.  The  candour  and  be- 
nignity of  his  mind  prepared  him  to  embrace  every  kind 
of  intellectual  superiority,  to  rejoice  in  every  display  of 
talent,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  religion ;  and  to  derive 
exquisite  gratification  from  the  operation  of  those  quali- 
ties and  powers  to  which  he  made  the  least  pretensions. 
His  enjoyment  of  intellectual  repast  was  not  impaired 
by  the  consciousness  of  not  having  contributed  to  furnish 
it:  and  his  virtue  was  thus  his  own  reward,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  reap  the  harvest,  where  he  neither  sowed 
the  seed,  nor  prepared  the  soil. 

If  any  man  ever  practised  the  gentleness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  was  certainly  our  lamented  friend.  Possessed 
of  a  temper  naturally  quick  and  irritable,  he  had,  by 
the  aid  of  reason  and  religion,  so  far  subdued  that  pro- 
pensity, that  it  was  rarely  suffered  to  appear,  and  when 
it  did,  it  was  a  momentary  agitation  which  quickly 
subsided  into  kindness  and  benignity.  His  sensibility 
was  exquisite.  There  were  a  numerous  class  of  sub- 
jects to  which  he  could  rarely  advert  without  tears. 
The  bare  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  great  objects 
of  religion,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  gush  of  tender- 
ness ;  so  entirely  was  his  heart  softened,  that  it  might 
be  truly  styled  a  heart' of  flesh.  Nor  was  his  sensibility 
confined  to  religion.  It  pervaded  the  whole  system  of 
his  life,  producing  a  quick  and  powerful  sympathy; 
not  only  with  his  own  species,  but  with  the  whole 
circle  of  animated  nature,  the  properties  of  which  he 
took  great  delight  in  investigating,  and  in  tracing  the 
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exquisite  contrivance  of  its  benevolent  Author  for  its 
preservation  and  enjoyment. 

His  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeling,  combined  with 
his  gentleness  and  timidity,  necessarily  exposed  him  to 
be  wounded,  whenever  he  encountered  harsh  and  un- 
feeling manners  ;  and  from  the  same  cause  he  was  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  every  symptom  of  unkindness,  even  where 
none  was  intended.  His  sensitive  mind  was  impressed 
with  every  variety  of  temper  in  those  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  and  if  his  peace  was  less  frequently  invaded 
from  this  quarter  than  might  have  been  expected,  it 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  reverence  which  his  character 
so  universally  inspired.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  trespass  upon  so  much  innocence  and  piety. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that,  though  religion 
in  its  ordinary  mode  of  exhibition  commands  but  little 
respect ;  when  it  rises  to  the  sublime,  and  is  perceived 
to  tincture  and  pervade  the  whole  character,  it  seldom 
fails  to  draw  forth  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  most 
hardened  impiety  and  daring  profligacy  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  despise  the  man  who  manifestly  appears  to  walk 
with  God,  whose  whole  system  of  life  is  evidently  in- 
fluenced and  directed  by  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  The  ridicule  cast  on  religious  characters,  is  not 
always  directed  towards  their  religion,  but  more  often, 
perhaps  to  the  little  it  performs,  contrasted  with  the 
loftiness  of  its  pretensions ;  a  ridicule  which  derives 
its  force  from  the  very  sublimity  of  the  principles  which 
the  profession  of  piety  assumes.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  character  of  Dr.  Ryland  provoked,  on  any 
occasion,  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  or  the  scorn  of  the 
ungodly. 

The  opportunities  of  making  great  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  he  who 
remtdns  inactive  till  it  is  in  his  power  to  confer  signal 
benefits,  or  yield  important  services,  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  incurring  the  doom  of  the  slothfiil  servant.  It  is 
the  preference  of  duty  to  inclination,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Kfe,  it  is  the  practice  of  self-denial  in  a  thou- 
sand little  instances,  which  forms  the  truest  test  of  cha* 
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racter,  and  secures  the  honour  and  the  reward  of  those 
who  live  not  to  themselves.  Viewed  in  this  light,  oui 
lamented  friend  presented  a  pattern  of  christian  virtue, 
rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  His  whole  life  was  a  series 
of  acts  of  self-denial ;  his  conduct  appeared  invariably 
to  proceed  from  the  impulse  of  benevolence  and  the 
sense  of  duty ;  and  though  not  exempt  from  the  errors 
and  imperfections  incident  to  the  present  state,  his  eye 
was  always  single^  his  intentions  always  upright.  If  the 
essence  of  christian  perfection  consists  in  a  sole  and 
supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  probably  made 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  is  attainable  in  the  present 
state ;  though  he  not  only  never  pretended  to  it,  but 
held  all  such  pretensions  in  abhorrence. 

Justice  to  his  memory  will  not  permit  me  to  suppress 
the  mention  of  that  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  truth 
which  he  preserved  in  all  his  words  and  actions.  He 
would  never  allow  himself  to  employ  those  exaggerations 
and  colours  in  the  narration  of  facts,  which  many  who 
would  shudder  at  a  deliberate  falsehood  freely  indulge ; 
some  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  or  the 
advancement  of  their  interests,  and  others  purely  from 
the  impulse  of  vanity,  and  a  wish  to  render  their  narra- 
tives more  striking,  and  their  conversation  more  poignant 
Whatever  Dr.  Ryland  affirmed  was,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge extended,  as  certain  as  an  identical  proposition; 
nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  substantial  truth  of  what 
he  asserted  ;  he  was  so  anxious  that  the  impression  he 
conveyed  should  exactly  coincide,  as  well  in  its  degree, 
as  in  kind,  with  his  internal  conviction,  that,  if  it  be 
possible,  he  was  too  tenacious  of  truth,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  carried  his  scrupulosity  too  far.  I  have  often 
been  amused  at  observing  the  compass  he  would  fetch, 
and  the  circumlocutions  he  would  have  recourse  to,  in 
the  narration  of  facts,  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of 
misrepresentation  or  mistake. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  more  unequivocal  proofs  of 
candour  than  your  excellent  and  lamented  pastor. 
Though  a  Calvinist,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  attached  to  its  peculiarities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
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most  of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  he  extended  his 
affection  to  all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ,  and  was 
ingenious  in  discovering  reasons  for  thinking  well  of 
many  who  widely  dissented  from  his  religious  views. 
No  man  was  more  remarkable  for  combining  a  zealous 
attachment  to  his  own  principles  with  the  utmost  liber- 
ality of  mind  towards  those  who  differed  from  him; 
an  abhorrence  of  error,  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
the  erroneous.  He  detested  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in 
religion,  and  opposed  every  tendency  to  circumscribe  it 
by  the  limits  of  party.  His  treatise  on  Baptism  furnishes 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  religious 
controversy  should  be  conducted  on  a  subject  on  which 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  have  frequently  disgraced 
themselves  by  an  acrimony  and  bitterness,  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  debate. 
How  extraordinary  is  it,  that  they  who  differ  only  on  one 
subject,  and  that,  confessedly  of  secondary  moment, 
should  have  contended  with  more  fierceness  than  has 
usually  been  displayed  in  a  contest  pro  aris  et  focis,  for 
all  that  is  dear  and  important  in  Christianity !  Is  it  that 
their  near  approach  as  religious  denominations,  exposes 
them  more  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  adjoining  kingdoms 
are  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  or  that  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  bigotry  to  acquire  an  additional  degree  of 
malignity  by  being  concentrated  on  one  point,  and  di- 
rected to  one  object  ?  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the 
fact  is  singular  and  greatly  to  be  lamented.  He  whose 
removal  from  us  we  so  deeply  regret,  was  too  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  expose  him  to  that 
snare ;  his  love  of  good  men  of  every  nation,  sect,  and 
party,  was  fervent  and  disinterested,  nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  boimds  of  his  personal  knowledge ;  it  engaged 
him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  extensive  correspondence 
with  eminent  persons  in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, 
whose  faces  he  never  saw ;  so  signally  was  he  prepared 
for  sitting  do^vn  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  where  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
church  of  the  first- bom  will  be  convened  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 


In  addition  to  his  other  excellencies,  none,  who  were 
honoured  with  his  intimacy,  will  fail  to  recollect  his  dili- 
gence in  the  improvement  of  time,  of  the  value  of 
which  he  entertained  too  deep  a  sense,  to  allow  any  part 
of  it  to  run  to  waste.  By  the  practice  of  early  rising, 
and  a  most  exact  distribution  of  his  hours  to  their  res- 
pective employments,  he  contrived  to  husband  a  treasure, 
which  no  one  is  permitted  to  squander  without  severely 
repenting  it,  though  that  repentance  may  possibly  arrive 
too  late.  Employing  every  day  as  if  it  were  the  last, 
and  subjecting  every  portion  of  time  to  a  religious  regu- 
lation, he  worked  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  From  taste,  as  well  as  from  principle,  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  order  and  metho'd,  which  he  extended 
to  the  minutest  particulars.  Thus  the  transactions  of 
his  whole  life  lay  before  him,  by  looking  back  on 
the  turns  and  vicissitudes  of  which,  he  was  accumulating 
fresh  materials  for  gratitude,  and  acquiring  new  lessons 
of  prudence  and  piety. 

That  with  all  this  varied  excellence  he  united  some 
imperfections,  will  be  readily  allowed ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  they  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  imperfections^  since  they  grew  out  of 
his  natural  temperament,  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to 
an  obliquity  of  will,  or  to  a  deficiency  in  the  strength 
of  his  moral  principle.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
was  a  certain  timidity  of  spirit,  a  proneness  to  augur 
danger  where  none  existed,  which,  from  an  excessive 
apprehension  of  doing  evil,  sometimes  arrested  his  power 
of  doing  good.  His  caution  was  extreme,  and  his 
natural  aversion  to  bold  and  hazardous  measures,  on  some 
occasions,  enervated  his  resolutions,  and  crippled  his 
efforts.  Alive  to  the  possible  inconvenience  resulting 
from  an  unnecessary  disclosure  of  his  views,  he  narrowed 
his  confidence  too  much,  lost  the  advantage  of  that 
assistance  and  cooperation  which  he  might  easily  have 
conmianded,  and  in  some  of  the  most  trying  exigencies 
of  his  life,  doomed  himself  to  walk  alone.  It  must  be 
also  acknowledged  by  his  warmest  admirers,  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  spirit  of  authority,  that  he  wanted  the 
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power  of  asserting  his  rights,  of  repressing  the  encroach- 
ments of  petulance,  and  of  sustaining  his  pretensions  to 
rule.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  his  character  was  such 
that  it  left  him  too  much  to  the  mercy  of  those  who 
were  conscious  they  might  abuse  it,  without  danger 
of  incurring  his  resentment.  He  not  only  carried  with 
him  no  offensive^  but  he  had  no  defensive^  armour.  This 
want  of  force  and  energy  of  character,  which  was  his 
chief  imperfection,  was  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
entirely  natural,  but  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  an  injudicious  mode  of  treatment  in  early  life,  and  to 
some  severe  trials  in  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
which  pressed  with  syich  force  on  his  mind,  that  it  never 
entirely  recovered  its  elasticity.  He  witnessed  in  his 
excellent  father  an  excess  of  vehemence,  a  careless  in- 
trepidity of  temper,  that,  with  the  most  upright  inten- 
tions, involved  him  in  so  much  distress,  that  his  anxiety 
o  avoid  that  extreme  betrayed  him  into  a  contrary  one. 
The  grand  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  his  life,  was  a  determination  to  shun 
every  approach  to  what  he  had  seen  productive  of  so 
much  inconvenience,  forgetting,  perhaps,  too  much,  that 
the  opposite  to  that  which  is  wrong,  is  not  always  right. 
Hence  the  fear  of  consequences  predominated  too  much 
in  his  course  of  action,  and  he  was  more  easily  deterred 
by  the  apprehension  of  possible  evil,  than  incited  to 
action  by  the  prospect  of  good.  In  the  words  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  employed  on  a  different  occasion  "  there 
teas  nothing  he  needed  to  be  cautioned  against,  so  much  as 
caution  itself."* 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  have  charged  our 
excellent  friend  with  a  want  of  openness  of  character. 
As  far  as  such  an  imputation  has  any  colour  of  truth,  it 
is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  deficiency  complained  of 
was  in  no  degree  tinctured  with  dissimulation  or  cunning. 
It  was  partly  the  effect  of  that  timidity  which  he  was 
acknowledged  to  possess,  partly  of  that  gentleness  which 
slirunk  with  an  instinctive  recoil  from  contention,  and 

*  Se«  Morris's  **  Life  of  Faller,"  a  %rorlc  which  contains  a  most  abl« 
and  accurate  delioeatioa  of  the  character  of  that  extraordiaary  man. 
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which  disposed  him,  how^ever  his  feelings  might  be 
wounded,  to  breathe  out  his  complaints  in  the  ear  of 
friendship,  rather  than  demand  such  an  explanation  or 
apology  as  might  have  restored  confidence,  and  prevented 
a  repetition  of  the  offence.  He  repressed  his  anger,  but 
indulged  his  grief ;  and  was  accustomed  on  such  occasions 
to  conduct  himself  rather  like  a  person  wounded  than 
offended.  Thus  the  uneasy  sensations,  with  which  his 
mind  was  fraught  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  producing 
not  malignity  indeed  or  rancour,  of  which  he  was  inca- 
pable, but  permanent  disgust.  Be  ye  angry,,  saith  the 
Scripture,  and  sin  not,  A  violent  suppression  of  the 
natural  feelings  is  not  the  best  expedient  for  obviating 
their  injurious  effects,  and  though*  nothing  requires  a 
more  vigilant  restraint  than  the  emotions  of  anger,  the 
uneasiness  of  which  it  is  productive,  is,  perhaps,  best 
evaporated  by  its  natural  and  temperate  expression ;  not 
to  say  that  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of 
nature  for  the  repression  of  injury,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  decorum  of  society. 

Such,  and  such  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was  the 
origin  of  that  reserve,  which  forms  the  most  plausible 
objection  to  his  character,  and  which,  when  closely 
investigated,  will  be  considered  more  as  an  infelicity 
than  a  fault.  That  it  contributed  to  render  him  less  in- 
fluential, less  powerful,  and  totally  disqualified  him  to  be 
the  head  of  a  party,  wiU  be  readily  admitted,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  rendered  him  much  less 
amiable.  The  worst  effect  of  it  was,  that  it  sometimes 
imparted  to  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  disingenuous 
concealment,  while  he  was  in  reality  an  example  of 
artless  simplicity.  For  the  liberty  I  have  assumed  of 
alluding  to  the  imperfections  of  our  lamented  friend,  my 
only  apology  is,  that  unqualified  praise  is  entitled  to  little 
credit,  and  that  the  failings  which  attach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  best  of  men  are  often  as  instructive  as  their 
virtues. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of 
his  literary  character  and  attainments,  a  circumstance  not 
to  be  neglected,  in  speaking  of  the  president  of  a  theo- 
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logical  institute.  My  knowledge,  howerer,  on  this  head, 
is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  say  more,  than  that  he  was 
a  scholar  from  his  infency,  that  his  attainments  in  the 
Hebrew  language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  science,  and  that  his 
reading  was  various  and  extensive.  As  he  was  extremely 
addicted  to  study  and  meditation,  so  his  mental  opulence 
was  much  greater  than  his  modesty  would  pennit  him  to 
reveal ;  his  disposition  to  conceal  his  attainments  bemg 
nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them. 

He  had  a  passion  for  natural  history,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
his  eyes,  which  were  a  kind  of  natural  microscopes.  The 
observations  he  made  on  various  natural  productions, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments,  were  really  surprising ; 
and  though  the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  features  of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  smgular 
advantage  for  tracing  her  minuter  opeiatioiis. 

But  the  science  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  to 
whidi  he  bent  the  full  f<»ce  of  his  mind,  was  thei^og^ : 
not  tiiat  theology  which  is  built  on  human  qiecaJatum, 
and  sappoirted  by  scholasdc  sabtkties,  bat  that  know- 
1^  oi  €rod,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  wiD,  "wliicii 
■bone  in  the  face  of  Jesos  Christ  Bj  the  iiiirniiil 
atodj  of  the  SciipUucs,  your  pastor  became  a  weribemtB 
imatrmdidifirtkelamgdomifGod^  ami^  Gke  a  mm  iamm- 

ftmi  oUL  The  sjstem  of  divinity  to  wliidi  he  ad- 
ed  warn  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modrllrd  and  ex- 
|liiiif  if  by  diat  prod^  of  mcftiplijsical  anraf,  Ae 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  tlie  wrifuMiof  das 
neat  man,  and  those  of  his  foOowen,  he  fiMiwn  a  wanm. 
predilection  rery  early,  whiA  oontinned  ever  aficr  Id 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  his  publie  miniiiiy,  as  wdk 
as  his  theological  inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  un|Hied 
him  with  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the  moral 
charactCT  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which  it  taught 
him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  }MX)vidence  and  of 
grace,  while  he  inculcated  the  indispensable  duty  of 
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loving  God,  not  merely  for  the  benefits  he  bestows,  but. 
for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essential  to  true  religion. 
Hence,  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religious 
affections  which  have  their  origin  and  termination  in  self. 
Whether  he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  these  spe- 
culations, and  rendered  them  occasionally  too  prominent 
in  his  public  ministrations,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ; 
it  is  certain  that  they  effectually  secured  him  from  the 
slightest  tendency  to  Antinomianism,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  purity  and  elevation  to  his  religious 
views.  The  two  extremes  against  which  you  are  well 
aware  he  was  most  solicitous  to  guard  the  religious  pub- 
lic, were.  Pelagian  pride,  and  Antinomian  licentiousnesB; 
the  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  insult  on  the  grace 
(tf  the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  law. 

*  By  the  lemoval  ci  a  minister  of  CSnist,  so  able,  so 
disinterested,  so  devoted,  yon  have  iiwtained  a  los,  the 
■H^mtade  of  wlncii  it  is  difficolt  to  appredale,  nrach 
more  to  repair.  A  wmfui  yon  waj  eataHj  procure, 
hot  vHioe  win  yon  find  one  wiio  will  so  matimJlf  can 
/cryomrskdef  who,  huUmi  m  Momm  imd  iftU  «f  9ea$m, 

tmidmk^heammfe  mniaarmmtoMmf  Ton  n^  hear 

Ae  SUM  tradv  fiom  odier  fifs,  smoied  by  illDsti». 

tioBsand  a^gnmcBto  equally  dear  and  eogient ;  tibeMme 

dniksiBcakaiedWflmilarnMiifCs;  but wliere  will jm 

fiadtihcm  csufioRCd  »d  icooBOMiided  hj  aa  exan^ 

e^B^  devalEd,  anafidifln  eqpa^lcader?    Wlioe 

win  yom  look  fiv  aaodMiv  wlioieidMik  fife  is  a  liinniMNM 

om  b  doctane,  and  wlio  can  invite  joai» 

_\£fktfhA  w^uAfomweamKimmhe  hm 

attaamAt    Wlwa jfoaaddtoduf diecftciofji 

■Migjwof  jh»feilui^ycaH,dnMgwtack 

1ms  hcamt  die  ccmEdeninl  fikad  of  joor  pnc^  ike 

glide  of  jomr  youth,  andafier  wiini  ■ing  mt  ii  ■iinl  of 

cmt  |^ipB|i|  ^<l«i  to  a  better  woiid,  was  tne  honoured  m- 

strument  of  raising  up  another  in  their  room ;  when  yon 

reflect  on  the  contmued  emanations  of  wisdom  and  pie^ 

which  proceeded  for  so  long  a  space  from  this  ' 
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logical  institute.  IMy  knowledge,  however,  on  this  head, 
is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  say  more,  than  that  he  was 
m  scholar  from  his  infancy,  that  his  attainments  in  the 
Hebrew  language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  science,  and  that  his 
resiiding  was  various  and  extensive.  As  he  was  extremely 
addicted  to  study  and  meditation,  so  his  mental  opulence 
was  much  greater  than  his  modesty  would  permit  him  to 
reveal ;  his  disposition  to  conceal  his  attainments  being 
nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them. 

He  had  a  passion  for  natural  history,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
his  eyes,  which  were  a  kind  of  natural  microscopes.  The 
observations  he  made  on  various  natural  production?, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments,  were  really  surprising ; 
and  though  the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  features  of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  singular 
advantage  for  tracing  her  minuter  operations. 

But  tne  science  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  to 
which  he  bent  the  full  force  of  his  mind,  was  theology  : 
not  that  theology  which  is  built  on  human  speculation, 
and  supported  bv  scholastic  subtleties,  but  that  know- 
lege  of  God,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  will,  which 
shone  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  incessant 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  your  pastor  became  a  scribe  well 
itiMnuied  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  like  a  wise  house- 
MdfT,  fro*  enabled  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  The  system  of  divinity  to  whieh  he  ad- 
hered %%*as  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modelled  and  ex- 
plained by  that  prodigy  of  metaphysical  acumen,  the 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  the  writings  of  this 
great  man,  and  those  of  his  followers,  he  formed  a  warm 
predilection  very  early,  which  continued  ever  after  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  his  public  ministry,  as  well 
as  his  theological  inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  inspired 
him  with  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which  it  taught 
him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  providence  and  of 
while  he  inculcated  the  indispensable  duty  of 
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loving  God,  not  merely  for  the  benefits  he  bestows,  but. 
for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essential  to  true  religion. 
Hence,  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religious 
affections  which  have  their  origin  and  termination  in  self 
Whether  he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  these  spe- 
culations, and  rendered  them  occasionally  too  prominent 
in  his  public  ministrations,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ; 
it  is  certain  that  they  effectually  secured  him  from  the 
slightest  tendency  to  Antinomianism,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  purity  and  elevation  to  his  religious 
views.  The  two  extremes  against  which  you  are  well 
aware  he  was  most  solicitous  to  guard  the  religious  pub- 
lic, were,  Pelagian  pride,  and  Antinomian  licentiousness; 
the  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  insult  on  the  grace 
of  the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  law. 

•  By  the  removal  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  so  able,  so 
disinterested,  so  devoted,  you  have  sustained  a  loss,  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  much 
more  to  repair.  A  successor  you  may  easily  procure, 
but  where  will  you  find  one  who  will  so  naturally  care 
for  your  state  ?  who,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
is  willing  to  impart  to  you  not  only  the  gospel,  but  his  otcn 
sold  also,  because  ye  are  dear  unto  him  ?  You  may  hear 
the  same  truths  from  other  lips,  supported  by  illustra- 
tions and  arguments  equally  clear  and  cogent ;  the  same 
duties  inculcated  by  similar  motives ;  but  where  will  you 
find  them  enforced  and  recommended  by  an  example 
equally  elevated,  an  affection  equally  tender  ?  Where 
will  you  look  for  another,  whose  whole  life  is  a  luminous 
commentary  on  his  doctrine,  and  who  can  invite  you  to 
no  heights  of  piety  but  what  you  are  conscious  he  has 
himself  attained  ?  When  you  add  to  this  the  effect  of  a 
residence  among  you  of  above  thirty  years,  during  which 
he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  your  parents,  the 
guide  of  your  youth,  and  after  witnessing  the  removal  of 
one  generation  to  a  better  world,  was  the  honoured  in- 
strument of  raising  up  another  in  their  room ;  when  you 
reflect  on  the  continued  emanations  of  wisdom  and  piety 
which  proceeded  for  so  long  a  space  from  this  burning 
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md  shining  light,  you  must  be  convinced  that  your  loss 
M  irreparable.* 

The  removal  of  such  a  pastor,  of  one  whose  labours 
yon  have  so  long  enjoyed,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a 
church.      It  is  an  event  which  no  living  generation  can 
witness  more  than  once ;  and  it  surely  calls  upon  you  to 
consider  what  improvement   you  have  made  of  such 
advantages,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you,  in 
the  final  day  of  account,  when  you  and  your  pastor  shall 
jneet  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge ;  he  to 
gjve  an  account  of  his  ministry,  you  of  its  effect  on  your 
^aracter.     In  relation  to  him,  the  event  is  not  doubtful. 
H4    hoi   finished  hit    course^  he  has  kept  the   faith; 
Mmee/orth  there  remains  for  him  a  crown  of  ri^hteaumess, 
«*tcA  Christ  the  ricfhteous  judge  toill  give  him  on  thcA 
^y-     Would  to  God  the  issue  were  equally  certain  and 
equally  happy  on  the  part  of  those,  who  so 'long  enjoyed 
the    benefit   of   such    a  ministry !     That  such  will  be 
the  issue  with  respect  to  many  who  compose  this  auditory, 
we  cannot   doubt;    and   with    what  inconceivable  joy 
ivill  he  ^4tness  the  felicity  which  awaits  them,  while  he 
^sents  them  before  the  throne,  saying.  Here  am  /,  and 
ike  children   rvhich  thou  hast  given  m^e!      With   what 
delight  will  they  renew  the  intercourse  which  death  had 
interrupted,    and    retrace   together    the  steps  of   their 
mysterious  pilgrimage!    while  the  gratitude  they  will 
experience  towards  him  who  was  instrumental  in  con- 
ducting them  thither,  will  be  only  inferior  to  that  which 
they  will  feel  to  God  and  the  Lamb.      How  trivial  will 
every  other  distinction    then  appear,  compared    to  the 
honour   of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness!   of 
having  sown  that  seed  which  shall  be  reaped  in  life 
everlasting !     A  large  portion  of  this  felicity  will,  we 
cannot  doubt,  accrue  to  your  pastor,  fix)m  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  assemble  within  these  walls ;  but  should 
it  in  any  instance  be  otherwise,  should  the  event  be  of  a 

♦The  church  wisely  sought  for  a  successor  to  their  excellent  pastor 
in  thp  aotljor  of  this  discourse,  who  removed  from  Leicester  to  Bristol 
in  the  spring  of  1826  ;  but  whose  admirable  labpqrs  there  were  termi- 
nated by  deatk  within  five  >ears.— Eo. 
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contrary  nature  he  wM  he  a  sweet  smiling  savour  to  God. 

even  tn  them  thatperuL     His  happiness  will  be  un  m- 

paired,  his  reward  undiminished,  and  the  feelings  >^U 

which  he  was  wont  to  con|emplate  such  a  catastrophe 

.viU  give  place  to  sentiments  of  a  higher  order      lhe 

tears  which  he  here  wept  over  souls  in  danger  of  perishing 

will  be  shed  no  more ;  all  his  agitation  and  anxL  v  of 

then-  accomit,  w  II  be  laid  to  rest;  nor  wiU  they^^^^^ 

M  to  constitute  his  joy  by  their  conversion,!: 

suffered  to  mar  his  fehcity  by  their  destruction. 

It  IS  not  the  church  and  congregation  only,  over  which 

i'tr"^:.^>'^  ''  ""^!!  honfurfthat  feell'itsdf  ^ter 
ested  m  this  event.      The  sensation  which  it  has  pro- 
duced IS  widely  extended,  and  has  reached  every  part  ^f 
this    pat    and    populous    city;     a    city     sufficiently 
lol'^   m"^  '"  comprehend  his  worth,  and^o  mou^n  I  I 
OSS.     When  a  Reynolds,  whose  munificence  flowed  in  a 
thousand  channels,  and  whose  example  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse  to  the  public  mind,  quitted  the  sceSe  wWcSTeh^ 
so  long  adorned  with  his  presence,  and  enriched  .vith  his 
bounty,  that  a  general  sensation  should  be  excited,  is  no 

ZhJ^^""  "^  •^^?'  '?''*"^-  ^^*  *h^*  *he  removal  of 
t,^if''iT''''*f'*'  '""^'^  possessed  none  of  these  advan- 
tages, should  produce  a  regret  so  universal  and  so  deep 
IS  a  pleasing  homage  to  the  majesty  of  religion  •  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  power  it  exerts  fy^rke 
consciences  of  men.  If  blessings  are  bestowed  and 
judgements  averted  m  answer  to  prayer,  as  the  Scripture 
every  where  teaches,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is 
proportioned  .to  the  fervour  of  fliith  and  the  perfection  of 
obedxence  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  inhabL 

fT^A  I.  *^^\P^^^«  "^^y  ^  indebted  to  om-  excellent 
tnend,  by  whose  removal  they  have  lost  a  powerful 
intercessor  with  God!  poweirm 

sh.^L^-^'5f^''Tu'''''^%''^"'^"^'^^^  ^"^  churches,  who 
shared  his  friendship,  and  on  various  occasions  enjoyed 
his  labours,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  lamented,  and  not 

7^tTl  "i^";  ^^''  *^^^»^  *^^  ^^^^^f»l  dispensers  of 
evangehcal  mstruction  may  now  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands, how  few  are  left  who  can  sustain  a  comparison 
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with  him,  in  all  the  qualities  which  adorn  the  gospel, 
and  give  the  possessor  power  with  God. 

That  denomination  of  Christians,  of  which  he  was 
so  long  a  distinguished  ornament,  will  especially  lay  this 
providence  to  heart.     Our  hands  are  weakened  this  day ; 
and  if  the  glory  is  not  departed  from  us,  it  is  at  least 
eclipsed  and  obscured.  We  have  been  visited  with  stroke 
upon  stroke.    Our  brightest  lights  have  been  successively 
extinoTiished ;    and  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  a 
Beddomo,  a  Booth,  a  Fuller,  or  a  Ryland  ;  names  which 
would  have  given  lustre  to  any  denomination,  and  were 
long  the  glory  of  ours.     Your  pastor  was  endeared  to 
us,  as  one  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain  which  connected 
the  present  generation  with  the  founders  of  the  Baptist 
Mission.     From  the   very  beginning,  he   mingled   his 
counsels  and  his  prayers  with  that  determined  band,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  all  human  resources,  resolved  to  send 
the  gospel  to  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe ;  nor  did 
he  cease  to  his  last  hour  to  watch  over  its  progress  with 
parental  solicitude.     The  intimate  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between   that  lovely  triumvirate,  Fuller,  Ryland, 
and  Sutchff,  which  never  suffered  a  moment's  mtemip- 
tion  or  abatement,  was    cemented  by  their   common 
attachment   to  that   object.     Of    congenial  sentiments 
and  taste,  though  of  very  different  temperament  and 
character,  there  was  scarce  a  thought  which  they  did 
not  communicate  to  each  other,  while  they  united  all 
their  energies  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  success  of  our  mission  is 
most  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of  Fuller,  the  prudence 
of  Sutcliff,  or  the  piety  of  Ryland.     Is  it  presumption 
to  suppose,  they  still  turn  their  attention  to  that  object? 
that  they  bend  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
and  sympathize  with  the  toils  of  Carey  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates, content  to  postpone  the  pleasure  which  awaits 
them  on  his  arrival,  while  they  behold  the  steady  though 
gradual  progress  of  light,  and  see,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  idol  temples  fallen,  the  vedas  and  shasters  consigned 
to  oblivion,   the  cruel   rites  of  a    degrading  supersti- 
tion   abhorred   and   abandoned,   and   the  kingdoms   of 
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Mt»   w&rli    hecoine  the  kingdoms  of  God  and   of  his 
Christ? 

But  by  none  will  the  removal  of  our  excellent  friend 
be  more  deeply  felt  than  by  our  missionaries  in  India, 
and  especially  by  the  venerable  Carey,  whom  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  into  the  ministry ;  a  circum- 
stance  which   he    sometimes    mentioned   with   honest 
triumph,  after  vritnessing  the  career  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  who,  from  the  lowest  poverty  and  obscurity,  with- 
out assistance,  rose  by  dint  of  tinrelenting  industry  to 
the  highest  honours  of  literature,  became  one  of  the  first 
of  orientalists,  the  first  of  missionaries,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  diffusing  more  religious  knowledge  among  his 
contemporaries,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  indi- 
vidual since  the  Reformation ;  a  man  who  unites,  with 
the  most  profound  and  varied  attainments,  the  fervour 
of  an  evangelist,  the  piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  simplicity 
of   a  child.      His   chief   consolation  on  receiving  the, 
melancholy   tidings,  will  undoubtedly   arise    from  the 
prospect  of  soon  meeting  in  a  better  world,  where  those 
who  have  been  fellow-pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears  vrill 
be  associated  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  never  more 
to  part. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men, 
in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the 
mind  of  Tully ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for  there  is  reason 
to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his  convictions,  could  inspire 
him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel, 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of 
God!  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  cer- 
tainty rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  those 
whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them  emerge  from 
the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fill, 
not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  "  with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  crying  with  a  lottd  voice.  Salvation  to  God, 
that  sitteth  upm  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever !  What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet 
counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to  recount  the  toils  of 
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combat,  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and  to  approach  not 
the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God,  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphony  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  our- 
selves amidst  the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 


vision 
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To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending  5  eeSSi 
if  there  is  a  law  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt, 
which  irresistibly  conveys  their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to 
dust,  there  is  another,  not  less  certain  or  less  powerful, 
which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bliss,  to  the 
bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.     The  wheels  of 
nature  are  not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  presses 
on  towards  eternity ;  from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetu- 
ous current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all  the  sons  of  men 
towards  that  interminable  ocean.     Meanwhile  heaven  is 
attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is 
enriching   itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting 
within  its  capacious  bosom  whatever  is  pure,  permanent, 
and  divine,  leaving  notbin":  for  the  last  fire  to  consume 
but  the  objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while 
every  thing  which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified 
shall  be  gathered  and   selected  from  the  ruins  of  the 
world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  which  hath  no  need  cf 
the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glcyry 
of   God  doth  enlighten  it,    and  the    Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof     Let  us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither;  let 
us  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to 
a  world  which  must  shortly  perish,  and  which  we  must 
shortly  quit,  while  we   neglect  to  prepare  for  that  in 
which  we  are  invited  to  dwell  for  ever.     Let  us  follow 
in  the  track  of  those  holy  men,  who,  together  with  your 
beloved  and   faithful  pastor,   have   taught  us  by  their 
/oice,  and  encouraged  us  by  their  example,  that,  laying 
asids  every  rceight,  and  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  us, 
tre  fnay  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  hefcyre  us. 
While  every  thing  within  us  and  around  us  reminds  us 
of  the  approach  of  death,  and  concurs  to  teach  us  that 
this  is  not  our  rest,  let  us  hasten  our  preparations  for 
another  world,  and  earnestly  implore  that  grace,  which 
alone  can  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  war  which  our  desires 
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have  too  long  waged  with  our  destiny.  When  these 
move  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  which  the  will  of 
heaven  renders  unavoidable  shall  become  our  choice,  all 
things  will  be  ours ;  life  will  be  divested  of  its  vanity, 
and  death  disarmed  of  its  terrors.  Seeing  then  that  all 
these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ; 
looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  dements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?  Never- 
theless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  in  which  dwdleth  righteousness. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


About  seven  years  ago  I  went  down  to  Leicester,  at 
Mr.  Hairs  especial  request,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
him  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  Sennons,  an  under- 
taking to  which  he  had  then  made  up  his  mind.    After 
various  conversations,  we  fixed  upon  twelve,  the  subjects  of 
which,  with  their  respective  modes  of  discussion  and  applica- 
tion, he  regarded  himself  as  able  to  recall  without  much  diffi- 
culty.    Among  the  sermons  then  selected  was  the  following, 
composed  in  confirmation  of  a  momentous  point  of  christian 
doctrine,  and  which  he  had  preached  at  Luton,  in  the  sprmg 
of  1822.    He  spoke  of  it  as  most  readily  occurrmg  to  his 
mind  in  its  entire  arrangement,  and  I  therefore  urged  him  to 
commit  it  to  paper  as  soon  as  possible.  This,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  he  accomplished  accordingly.    But  the  continued 
indifferent  state  of  his  health,  the  numerous  interruptions  to 
which  he  was  then  exposed,  and  his  total  inability  to  satisfy 
himself  in  composing  for  the  press,  jointly  concurred  in  de- 
tering  him  from  advancing  any  farther  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  his  design,  than  to  carry  this  sermon  to  its  close,  and 
to  prepare  the  notes  of  a  few  others  more  fully  than  had  been 
usual  with  him  in  his  sketches  for  the  pulpit. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  this  discourse,  in  Mr.  Hall's  own 
hand-writing,  has  been  found  since  his  death :  not  complete, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  are  only  two  chasms  of  importance,  and 
these  I  have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  by  means  of  the  reports 
of  the  same  sermon  which  I  have  received  from  various 
friends.  Although,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
portions  alluded  to  are  not  given  precisely  in  Mr.  Hall's  lan- 
guage; yet,  I  trust,  that  nothing  essential  to  the  train  of 
argument,  or  to  its  principal  illustrations,  is  omitted, 

June,  1831. 
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A   SERMON. 


Isaiah  liii.  8. 
F<yr  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  h^  stricken. 

Isaiah  has  been  usually  styled  the  evangelical  prophet ; 
and,  had  no  other  part  of  his  preaching  descended  to  na 
except  the  portion  before  us,  it  would  have  sufficiently 
vindicated  the  propriety  of  that  appellation.    The  suffer- 
ings of  the  Messiah  are  so  affectingly  portrayed,  and 
their  purpose  and  design  so  clearly  and  precisely  stated, 
that  we  seem  to  be  perusing  the  writings  of  an  apostle 
rather  than  the  predictions  of  a  prophet :  the  obscurity 
of  an   ancient   oracle   brightens  into  the  effulgence  of 
<jospel  light.     In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  more  unequivocally  asserted, 
and  the  vicarious  nature   of  our  Lord's  passion  more 
forcibly  inculcated,  than  in  the  context  of  the   words 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  present  discourse.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  original  text  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, imdergone  some  alteration,  and  that  it  anciently 
stood  thus,  ^  rvas  smitten  unto  death.  It  was  thus 
written  by  Origen,  who  assures  us  that  a  certain  Jew, 
with  whom  he  disputed,  seemed  to  feel  himself  more 
pressed  by  this  expression  than  by  any  other  part  of  the 
chapter.  It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  in  our 
present  copies;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  it  had  not  con- 
curred with  the  original,  neither  could  Origen*  have 

*  See  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  i.  c.44,  and  Kennicott's  Obsenrations, 
qooted  by  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  Notes  on  Isaiah  liii.— -Ed. 
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TUged  it  with  good  faith,  nor  the  Jew  have  felt  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  argument  which  it  suggested. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  no  single  person  is  designed  in 
this  portion  of  prophecy ;  but  that  the  people  of  Israel 
collectively  are  denoted  under  the  figure  of  one  man, 
and  that  the  purport  of  the  chapter  is  a  delineation  of 
the  calamities  and  sufferings  which  that  nation  should 
undergo,  with  a  view  to  its  correction  and  amendment. 
The  absurdity  of  this  evasion  will  be  obvious  to  him  who 
considers  that  the  person  who  is  represented  as  stricken 
is  carefully  distinguished  by  the  propliet,  from  the  people 
for  whose  benefit  he  suffered ;  for  the  transgression  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken  :  in  addition  to  which,  be  is 
affirmed  to  be  stricken  even  to  death,  which,  as  Origen 
very  properly  urged,  agrees  well  with  the  fate  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  not  with  that  of  a  people. 

In  spite  of  the  vain  tergiversation  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  sophistry,  equally  impotent,  of  some  who  bear  the 
christian  name,  this  portion  of  ancient  writ  will  remain 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of 
mediation,  and  the  basis  of  hope. 

That  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were  vicarious 
and  piacular,  that  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
substitute  for  sinners,  in  distinction  from  a  mere  example, 
teacher,  or  martyr,  is  so  imquestionably  the  doctrine  of 
the  inspired  writers,  that  to  deny  it,  is  not  so  properly  to 
mistake,  as  to  contradict,  their  testimony ;  it  must  be 
ascribed,  not  to  any  obscurity  in  revelation  itself,  but  to 
a  want  of  submission  to  its  authority. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often  asserted  in  the 
clearest  terms,  and  tacitly  assumed  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  so  many  more ;  it  is  intermingled  so  closely 
with  all  the  statements  of  truth,  and  inculcations  of 
duty  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  to  endeavour 
to  exclude  it  from  revelation  is  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as 
to  separate  colour  from  the  rainbow,  or  extension  from 
matter. 

It  is  no  part  of   the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to 


enter  into  the  proof  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  in 
the  place  of  sinners,  as  the  defence  of  that  doctrine 
will  firequently  engage  the  attention  of  every  christian 
minister. 

In  addressing  those  who  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in 
this  belief,  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion of  its  truth,  while  we  endeavour,  in  dependence  on 
divine  assistance,  to  illustrate  the  fitness  of  the  scheme 
of  substitution,  and  the  indications  which  it  affords  of 
profound  and  unsearchable  wisdom.  Difficult  as  this 
subject  must  be  allowed  tp  be,  I  trust  an  ^tempt  to 
discuss  it,  however  feeble,  is  not  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  presumption.  It  is  one  thing  to  presume  to  anticipate 
the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  another,  after  they  are 
accomplished  and  exhibited  as  facts,  humbly  to  explain 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  fi-aught  To  have  anti- 
cipated the  scheme  of  redemption,  by  previously  per- 
ceiving that  it  was,  of  all  possible  plans,  the  fittest  to  be 
adopted  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  was  a  task  to 
which,  it  is  probable,  no  finite  intellect  was  adequate ; 
but  to  perceive  some  of  its  congruities,  when  it  is  actually 
laid  before  us,  may  demand  nothing  .... 


[Here  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  manuscript :  but  from 
the  notes  of  this  sermon  with  which  the-  Editor  has 
been  supplied,  it  may  be  filled^  as  to  substance, 
thus : — 3 

To  perceive  some  of  its  congruities,  may  require  but  an 
ordinary  degree  of  talent  and  discrimination,  with  an 
upright  desire  to  learn  what  revelation  teaches ;  and  is 
altogether  distinct  from  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  circumstances  which 
render  this  extraordinary  method  of  proceeding  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  God,  we  only  pursue  the 
guidance  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  find  new  motives 
for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  unspeakable 
goodness. 
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Yet  every  reflecting  person  must  perceive  that  there  is 
in  this  doctrine  something  extremely  remote  from  ordi- 
nary apprehension,  apart  from  the  instruction  derived 
from  Holy  Writ.  That  one  of  the  human  race,  hy  sub- 
mitting to  an  ignominious  and  painful  death,  should  be 
the  moral  source  of  the  salvation  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  mankind,  and,  if  duly  improved,  a  sufficient 
source  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  divine  proceedings  with  regard  to 
man.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  to 
stand  by  itself,  an  insulated  department  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, to  contain  within  itself  a  method  of  acting  which 
was  never  seen  before,  and  will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  substitution  of  a  righteous  for  a  guilty 
person  could  rarely  occur.  There  is  seldom  found  suffi- 
cient heroism  or  virtue  to  induce  an  individual  so  to 
offer  himself;  such  a  combination  of  benevolence,  and 
of  generous  oblivion  of  self-interest,  as  to  induce  such  a 
sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  should  be 
admitted :  it  would  be  too  great  an  expenditure  of  the 
most  valuable  and  costly  elements  of  society;  besides 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  moral  economy,  to  admit 
the  violation  of  law  to  be  pardoned  at  the  expense  of 
such  as  are  its  ornaments  and  blessings.  No  wise  govern- 
ment would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence  those 
who  inflict  misery  on  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  no  crime  should  pass  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  pimishment  as  a  necessary  result,  yet  such 
would  be  the  uncertainty,  after  crime  had  been  commit- 
ted, as  to  who  should  bear  the  punishment,  as  would 
tend  to  take  away  all  fear  of  committing  offences.  The 
best  provision  of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent 
crime,  not  to  punish,  would  thus  be  removed.  It  would 
become  a  kind  of  lottery  who  should  suffer,  and  thus  the 
dread  of  punishment  would  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a 
human  device,  it  could  never  have  been  thought  of  as  an 
ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  And  though  there  are 
some  traces  in  history  of  persons  supposed  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  as  vicarious  offerings  for  relatives  or 
connexions,  yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while,  among 
the  well  attested  records  of  judicial  authority,  we  have 
no  instance,  probably,  of  any  person  who  was  himself 
innocent  and  upright  being  admitted  as  a  substitute  in 
behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Infinite  Mind  has  proceeded  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  human  acceptance,  none  can  doubt  but  those  who  are 
disposed  to  torture  the  plainest  expressions. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider,  what  circumstances  met  in 
this  case,  and  must  be  supposed  to  concur  on  any  occa- 
sion of  this  kind,  to  render  fit  and  proper  the  substitution 
of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of  the  guilty ;  and 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propitia- 
tion/or the  sins  of  the  world^  and  annex  the  blessings  of 
eternal  life  to  such  as  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
and  repent,  and  turn  to  God. 

[j^  We  now  return  to  the  original  copy,] 

First.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure  as  we  are 
now  contemplating,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  and  effect, 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  a 
high  exertion  of  the  dispensing  power,  which  can  issue 
from  no  inferior  source  to  that  from  which  the  laws  them- 
selves emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his  station 
in  society,  to  pretend  to  introduce  such  a  commutation 
of  punishment  as  is  implied  in  such  a  transaction,  would 
be  a  presumptuous  invasion  of  legislative  rights,  which 
no  well-regulated  society  would  tolerate.  To  attach  the 
penalty  to  the  person  of  the  offender  is  as  much  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  as  to  denounce  it — they  are  equally 
component  parts  of  one  and  the  same  regulation ;  and 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  is  equivalent  t« 
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Yet  every  reflecting  person  must  perceive  that  there  is 
in  this  doctrine  something  extremely  remote  from  ordi- 
nary apprehension,  apart  from  the  instruction  derived 
from  Holy  Writ.  That  one  of  the  human  race,  hy  sub- 
mitting to  an  ignominious  and  painful  death,  should  be 
the  moral  source  of  the  salvation  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  mankind,  and,  if  duly  improved,  a  sufficient 
source  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  divine  proceedings  with  regard  to 
man.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  to 
stand  by  itself,  an  insulated  department  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, to  contain  within  itself  a  method  of  acting  which 
was  never  seen  before,  and  will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  substitution  of  a  righteous  for  a  guilty 
pereon  could  rarely  occur.  There  is  seldom  found  suffi- 
cient heroism  or  virtue  to  induce  an  individual  so  to 
offer  himself;  such  a  combination  of  benevolence,  and 
of  generous  oblivion  of  self-interest,  as  to  induce  such  a 
sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  should  be 
admitted :  it  would  be  too  great  an  expenditure  of  the 
most  valuable  and  costly  elements  of  society;  besides 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  moral  economy,  to  admit 
the  violation  of  law  to  be  pardoned  at  the  expense  of 
such  as  are  its  ornaments  and  blessings.  No  wise  govern- 
ment would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence  those 
who  inflict  misery  on  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  no  crime  should  pass  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  pimishment  as  a  necessary  result,  yet  such 
would  be  the  uncertainty,  after  crime  had  been  commit- 
ted, as  to  who  should  bear  the  punishment,  as  would 
tend  to  take  away  all  fear  of  committing  offences.  The 
best  provision  of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent 
I  crime,  not  to  punish,  would  thus  be  removed.  It  would 
become  a  kind  of  lottery  who  should  suffer,  and  thus  the 
dread  of  punishment  would  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a 
human  device,  it  could  never  have  been  tkou^ht  of  as  an 
ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  And  though  there  are 
some  traces  in  history  of  persons  supposed  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  as  vicarious  offerings  for  relatives  or 
connexions,  yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while,  among 
the  well  attested  records  of  judicial  authority,  we  have 
no  instance,  probably,  of  any  person  who  was  himself 
innocent  and  upright  being  admitted  as  a  substitute  in 
behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Infinite  Mind  has  proceeded  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  human  acceptance,  none  can  doubt  but  those  who  are 
disposed  to  torture  the  plainest  expressions. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider,  what  circumstances  met  in 
this  case,  and  must  be  supposed  to  concur  on  any  occa- 
sion of  this  kind,  to  render  fit  and  proper  the  substitution 
of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of  the  guilty ;  and 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propitia- 
tion/or the  sins  of  the  world,  and  annex  the  blessings  of 
eternal  life  to  such  as  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
and  repent,  and  turn  to  God. 

[^*  We  now  return  to  the  original  copy.] 

First,  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure  as  we  are 
now  contemplating,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  and  effect, 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  a 
high  exertion  of  the  dispensing  power,  which  can  issue 
fi-om  no  inferior  source  to  that  from  which  the  laws  them- 
selves emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his  station 
m  society,  to  pretend  to  introduce  such  a  commutation 
of  punishment  as  is  implied  in  such  a  transaction,  would 
be  a  presumptuous  invasion  of  legislative  rights,  which 
no  well-regulated  society  would  tolerate.  To  attach  the 
penalty  to  the  person  of  the  offender  is  as  much  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  as  to  denounce  it — they  are  equally 
component  parts  of  one  and  the  same  regulation ;  and 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  is  equivalent  t« 
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the  power  of  legislation.  Besides,  so  many  circumstances, 
rarely,  if  ever  combined,  must  concur  to  render  such  a 
procedure  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  temerity  to  commit  the  determination 
of  them  to  the  exercise  of  private  discretion  instead  of 
legislative  wisdom. 

This  condition  was  most  unequivocally  satisfied  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  substitution.  When  he  imdertook  to 
hear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree^  he  contracted 
no  private  engagement  without  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  his  Heavenly  Father.  If  he  gave  himself  for  our 
tins,  to  redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  world,  it  was  ac- 
eordincf  to  the  will  of  God,  even  our  Father.  On  every 
occasion  he  reminds  us,  that  he  did  nothing  from  himself, 
but  that  only  which  the  Father  had  commissioned  him 
to  do.  /  have  power,  said  he,  to  lay  down  my  life,  and 
power  to  take  it  up  again :  this  commandment  received  I 
of  my  Father.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with  you, 
for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in 
me  ;  but  thai  the  world  mxiy  know  that  I  love  the  Father, 
and  as  the  Father  gave  rtie  commandm,mt,  so  I  do  ;  Arise^ 
let  us  go  hence.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
iotvards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And  we 
have  seen,  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world*  These  inspired  statements 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Christianity  originated 
with  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  its  gra- 
cious provisions  are  the  accomplishment  of  his  counsel, 
and  that  its  principles,  however  much  they  surpass  the 
discoveries  of  reason,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
genuine  dictates  of  natural  religionj  The  substitution  of 
the  Redeemer  in  the  room  of  sinners,  was  the  contriyance 
of  the  same  wisdom. 
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Secondly.  Another  indispensable  circumstance  in  such 
a  proceeding,  is,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  the  highest  injustice ;  it  would  be  the  addition  of  one 
offence  to  another,  and  give  a  greater  shock  to  all  rightly- 
disposed  minds,  than  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  without 
any  atonement.  Whenever  such  an  offering  has  been 
spoken  of  as  taking  place,  it  is  represented  as  originating 
with  the  innocent  person  himself. 

Here  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  human  salvation.  How  could  that 
be  rendered  which  was,  at  once,  due  to  sin  and  mankind 
at  large  ?  Where  could  one  be  found  that  would  endure 
the  penalty  freely,  which  was  incurred  by  a  sinful  world  ? 
This  our  Saviour  did.  He  not  only  came  by  authority, 
but  such  was  his  infinite  love,  that  he  came  voluntarily. 
He  expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  his  undertaking. 
He  announced  the  particulars  of  his  suffering,  how  he 
must  be  delivered,  spit  upon,  and  put  to  death ;  and  in 
his  hour  of  suffering,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he 
gave  himself  up  to  it  voluntarily,  according  to  the 
settled  purpose  of  his  own  mind. 

No  sacrifice  should  go  unwillingly  to  the  altar.  It 
was,  indeed,  reckoned  a  bad  omen  when  any  one  did  so. 
Xone  ever  went  so  willingly  as  he.  He  was  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  evinced  a  readiness  to  be  offered 
up.  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  all  for  t/ie 
joy  that  was  set  before  him;  that  glorious  reward,  the 
eternal  happiness  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  intelli- 
;?ent  creatures,  who  must  have  perished  if  he  had  not 
been  stricken  to  death  for  them. 

Thirdly.  It  is  farther  necessary  that  the  substitute 
not  only  undertake  voluntarily,  but  that  he  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  offence  which  renders  punishment  neces- 
sary. If  he  were  tainted  with  that  for  which  the  punish- 
ment was  assigned ;  nay,  if  he  were  only  in  part  impli- 
cated in  any  other  crime,  he  had  already  incurred  some 
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penalty,  and  there  must  be  a  proportionate  deduction 
for  what  was  due  on  his  part. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  man,  divine  justice  cannot 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  substitute  who  is  a  sharer  in 
guilt ;  for  the  law  has  a  previous  hold  upon  him ;  there 
is  a  debt  due  on  his  own  account. 

But  Jesus  Christ,  though  a  man,  was,  by  reason  of  his 
miraculous  conception,  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin. 
That  holy  thing  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin  grew  up 
in  a  course  of  perfect  purity  and  rectitude.  He  could 
say  to  his  enemies,  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin? 
He  was  holy^  harmless^  undejiled^  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners. He,  and  he  alone,  of  all  who  are  of  our  nature, 
appeared  in  this  character.  By  this  means  he  became 
an  immaculate  sacrifice.  He  was  shadowed  forth  by  a 
pure  lamb.  He  was  as  a  lamb  without  spot.  It  was  not 
this  that  rendered  the  sacrifice  sufl&cient,  but  in  this  res- 
pect it  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a 
human  sacrifice.  His  Father  rested  in  him,  not  only 
because  he  was  his  beloved  Son,  a  partaker  of  his  divine 
nature,  but  because  he  was  holy  and  such  an  one  as  be- 
cwne  us ;  not  that  we  had  a  claim  to  such  a  priest, 
but  no  other  could  answer  for  us.  The  Levitical  high- 
j>riests  could  necer^  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered 
continually^  year  by  year^  make  the  comers  thereunto  per- 
fect ;  for  each  ought.,  as  for  the  people^  so  also  for  hinfiself 
to  offer  for  sins  ;  and  therefore  he  could  only  be  an  im- 
perfect figure  of  the  true  high-priest,  who  offered  not 
for  himself,  but  offered  himself  for  us. 

Fourthly.  There  would  be  a  great  propriety  in  this 
also,  that  the  innocent  person  suhstituted  for  the  guilty, 
should  stand  in  some  relation  to  him. 

Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  was  related  to  mankind  ; 
one  like  them  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  stand  in  close  connexion  with 
them  to  whom  his  righteousness  was  iKi  be  transferred. 
This  was  shadowed  forth,  in  the  law  of  a  Redeemer  of 
a  lost  estate.  The  person  who  was  to  redeem  must  be 
related  :  hence  a  redeemer  and  a  relation  were  expressed 
by  one  term,  and  the  nearest  relation  was  to  redeem. 


This  was  not  merely  a  law  suited  to  that  state  of  society, 
but  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  congruity  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christ.  Forasmuch  as  tlie  children  are  par- 
takers  of  flesh  and  bloody  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the. 
same.  Thus  he  became  like  unto  his  brethren.  He  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels^  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham^  the  seed  he  came  to  redeem.  As  he  came 
to  sinful  men,  he  took  on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh.  He  wa^  made  like  unto  its  in  all  points,  yet 
without  sin.  The  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  for  the  cure 
of  the  Israelites,  was  of  the  same  form  as  the  serpents  by 
which  they  were  wounded.  By  one  man  came  sin  and 
death,  by  one  man  came  redemption.  For  if  by  one 
mans  offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  which 
receive  abundance  of  grace  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ.  Much  more  is  adduced  to  the  same  effect  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  tending  to 
establish  the  truth,  that  as  the  first  Adam  was  the  cause 
of  corruption,  shame,  and  misery,  so  the  second  Adam 
is  the  source  of  holiness,  life,  and  bliss. 

Hence,  then,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  neces- 
sary. He  was  obliged  to  pass  from  one  world  to  another, 
to  take  upon  him  a  nature  originally  foreign  from  him. 
/  cam^  forth  from  the  Father,  suith  he,  and  am  come  into 
the  world;  and  justly  wdll  the  love  tliat  prompted  him 
to  do  so  be  the  everlasting  theme  of  all  holy  and  happy 
beings.  It  is  probable  that  if  nothing  else  had  rendered 
unsuitable  the  substitution  of  angels  for  men,  this  would 
have  been  sufficient,  that  on  account  of  the  essential 
difference  between  their  nature  and  that  of  man,  there 
would  have  been  an  incongruity  in  substituting  their 
acts  for  ours.  But  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  incarnation, 
being  of  one  flesh  and  of  one  spirit  with  us,  was  fitted  to 
sustain  the  character  of  redeemer.  He  thus  became  in- 
deed our  kinsman,  one  in  the  same  circumstances,  under 
the  same  law,  liable  to  the  same  temptations,  subject  to 
the  same  passions,  encompassed  about  with  our  infirmi- 
ties, but  sinless  ;  and  thus  suited  every  way  to  become  a 
substitute  for  our  guilty  race. 
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[l^   We  again  return  to  the  original  copy.] 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  the  wisdom  of  God  saw 
it  requisite  that  the  redemption  of  guilty  man  should  he 
effected  by  a  sacrifice  proportioned  to  the  exigence  of 
the  case,  the  assumption  of  human  nature  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence.  The  ancient  sacrifices  appointed 
by  Moses,  possessed  not  (it  was  impossible  they  should) 
any  intrinsic  validity ;  they  exhibited  not  the  expiation, 
but  the  remembrance  of  sin  every  year.  This  is  the 
express  declaration  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance 
again  made  of  sins  everi/  year.  For  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  taJce  away  sins.  Where- 
fore when  he  comMh  into  the  world  he  saith^  Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me.  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast 
had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  /,  ho,  I  come  (in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  0  God,  By 
his  assumption  of  human  nature  he  stood  (notwithstand- 
ing that  original  superiority  which  removed  him  at  an 
infinite  distance)  to  the  race  of  man  in  the  relation  of  a 
brother ;  for  the  flesh  which  he  condescended  to  take  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  of  whom  he  was  miraculously  con- 
ceived, connected  liimwith  our  common  progenitor.  For 
both  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are 
.all  of  one,  derived  irom  one  parent ;  for  which  cause  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  ;  saying,  I  will  declare 
thy  name  unto  my  brethren  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
toill  I  sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Fifthly,  If  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty  is  at  all  permitted,  it  seems  requisite 
that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  momentary  en- 
thusiasm, a  sudden  impulse  of  heroic  feehng,  which 
might  prompt  a  generous  mind  to  make  a  sacrifice,  of 
which,  on  cool  dehberation,  he  repented. 

A  proper  space  should  be  allowed  for  reviewing  the 
resolution,  for  surveying  it  in  all  its  consequences,  and 
forming  a  settled  and  immoveable  purpose.  The  self- 
devotion  implied  in  such  a  transaction  will  acquire  addi- 
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tional  dignity  in  proportion  as  it  appears  the  result,  not 
of  hurried  and  impetuous  feeling,  but  of  fixed  determi- 
nation and  extended  foresight ;  a  resolution  on  which 
time  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  fortify  and  con- 
firm it. 

How  often  is  the  pang  of  intense  commiseration  found 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  the  calmer  and 
more  permanent  dictates  of  self-interest  consign  to  obli- 
vion, and  scatter  to  the  wind !  Perhaps  there  are  few 
who  have  not  been  the  subject  of  momentary  feeling,  the 
steady  predominance  of  which  would  have  made  them 
heroes  and  martyrs,  who  yet  shortly  subside  into  their 
native  selfishness,  and  before  the  season  for  action  arrives, 
the  genial  current  which  warmed  them  for  a  moment  is 
chilled  and  frozen. 

In  the  case  we  are  now  contemplating,  the  admission 
of  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty, 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  mind  to  such  a  procedure 
but  such  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  substitute, 
as  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  vacillation  or  change. 
But  this  condition  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on 
the  part  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.     His  oblation  of  him- 
self was  not  the  execution  of  a  sudden  purpose,  the  fruit 
of  a  momentary  movement  of  pity ;  it  was  the  result  of 
deliberate   coimsel,  the  accomplishment  of  an  ancient 
purpose,  formed  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  a  past  eter- 
nity.    He  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.     Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills, 
was  I  brought  forth :  whiU  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dtest  of  the 
world.     When  he  prepared  the  Jieavens,  when  he  set  a 
compass  upon  the  face  of  the  deep :  when  he  gave  to  the  sea 
his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  command- 
ment; when  he  fixed  the  foundations  of  the  earth :  r^oic- 
ing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  his  earth  ;  his  delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men. 

It  is  appointed  indeed  for  all  men  once  to  die.  With 
us  it  is  an  event  inseparably  attached  to  an  abode  on 
earth.  But  with  the  Redeemer  it  was  not  so  properly  an 
mcident  of  his  earthly  existence  as  its  principal  end  and 
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design.     He  assumed  life  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it 
down ;  and  all  the  purposes,  great  as  they  were,  wmch 
were  accomplished  by  his  life,  were  in  entire  subordina- 
tion to  those  which  he  contemplated  as  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  his  death.     In  the  course  of  his  sojourn  here, 
he  never  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment.    The  final  scene,  with  all  its  terrors,  was  familiar 
to  his  imagination,  and  endeared  to  his  heart ;  from  no 
indifference  to  suffering,  real  or  affected,  but  from  the 
prospect  of  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him.     I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  7vith,  he  exclaimed,  and  hoiv  •am  I 
straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  !  Instead  of  wishing  to 
efface  the  remembrance  of  it  by  turning  his  attention  to 
other  objects,  there  was  nothing  which  he  appeared  more 
solicitous  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples  than 
the  certainty  of  his  future  sufferings.     Then  took  he  unto 
him  the  twelve^  and  said  unto  them^  Behold^  we  go  up  to 
Jerusalem^  and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished.     Then 
shall  he  be  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  spite- 
fully entreated  and  spit  upon,  and  they  shall  scourge  him 
and  put  him  to  death.     When  Peter,  shocked  at  these 
annunciations,  presumed  to  expostulate  with  his  divine 
Master,  he  met  with  the  severest  rebuke.  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,  said  he,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.  Until  he  had  finished 
the  work  which  was  given  him,  he  consulted  his  safety, 
often  concealed  himself,  and  avoided  such  an  open  dis- 
play of  his  character  and  pretensions  as  mi^ijht  precipitate 
the  designs  of  his  enemies.     But  the  moment  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  arrived,  we  find  him  laying  aside  all 
reserve,  courting  the  publicity  which  before   he   had 
shunned,  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  sanhedrim, 
and  even  before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  avowing  himself 
the  S(m  of  God,  though  he  well  knew  the  effect  would 
be  to  hasten  his  exit.     While  danger  was  at  a  distance, 
he  was  cautious  and  reserved;  but  the  moment  it  arrived, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  it  with  a  calm  and  fearless 
intrepidity. 

Sixthly.     In  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  the  inno- 


cent for  the  guilty,  it  seems  highly  requisite  that  he  who 
offers  himself  as  the  substitute,  should  justify  the  law  by 
which  he  suffers.  To  say  the  least,  the  decorum  of  the 
transaction  will  be  much  heightened  on  the  supposition, 
that  he  who  sustains  vicarious  punishment,  not  only 
yields  his  entire  consent,  but  proclaims,  at  the  same 
time,  his  conviction  of  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the 
legal  enactment  to  which  he  falls  a  sacrifice.  It  were  to 
be  desired,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  penal 
laws  were  so  constructed  as  to  impress  a  persuasion  of 
their  justice  universally  on  those  who  have  incurred 
their  penalties.  But  in  the  case  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, which  is,  that  of  an  innocent  person  substituting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  there  is  a  peculiar  rea- 
son for  demanding  his  express  approval  of  the  equity 
of  the  original  sentence.  The  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  such  conduct  would  naturally  excite,  the  rever- 
ence which  such  a  display  of  unparalleled  magnanimity 
would  necessarily  attach  to  its  possessor,  could  not  fail 
to  add  dignity  to  his  character,  and  weight  to  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  if,  while  he  submitted  to  the  penalty,  he  re- 
probated the  severity  of  the  law,  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators  might  be  divided  between  esteem  for  the  illus- 
trious sufferer,  and  an  aversion  to  the  supposed  rigour  of 
the  law.  Thus  the  character  of  the  sufferer  would  ope- 
rate in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  punishment,  and  tend 
to  defeat  its  salutary  effects. 

In  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  were 
conjoined  the  most  prompt  and  voluntary  endurance  of 
the  penalty,  with  the  most  avowed  and  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  justice  of  its  sanctions.  It  was  a  great  part 
of  the  business  of  his  life,  to  assert  and  vindicate  by  his 
doctrine  that  law  which  he  minified  and  made  illus- 
trious by  his  passion. 

Previous  to  his  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  he  was  incessantly  employed  in  rescuing 
the  precepts  of  God  from  the  false  glosses  by  which  they 
had  been  corrupted,  in  asserting  their  spirituality,  ex- 
hibiting their  extent,  and  sustaining  their  just  authority, 
as  the  unalterable  rule  of  action,  and  standard  of  duty. 
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Never  had  the  law  such  an  expounder  as  in  the  per- 
son of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  exhaust  its 
penalties,  and  endure  its  curse.  He  condemned,  with 
the  greatest  severity,  every  tenet  or  practice  that  went  to 
weaken  its  obligations,  or  relax  its  strictness.  To  place 
it  on  the  throne,  to  magnify  and  make  it  honourable, 
was  not  less  the  object  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life, 
than  of  his  death.  Thus,  the  sentiments  of  supreme 
devotion  and  attachment,  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  combine  to  strengthen  our  venera- 
tion for  the  law ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  any  portion  of 
the  mind  of  Christy  but  just  in  proportion  to  our  prac- 
tical regard  to  the  law  of  God,  as  holt/,  just,  and  good. 
The  more  intimately  our  affections  are  united  to  Christ, 
the  more,  to  speak  in  scripture  language,  he  dwells  in 
our  hearts  hy  faith,  the  more  will  the  beauty  of  holiness 
attract  the  heart,  and  the  deformity  of  sin  be  the  object 
of  our  aversion.  As  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  master- 
principle  in  the  christian  system,  so  its  operation  must 
invariably  coincide  with  the  claims  of  divine  authority ; 
because  it  is  the  love  of  a  personage  who  was  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  a  constant  compliance  with 
its  dictates,  and  a  most  ardent  devotion  to  its  honour. 
Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  subvert  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets:  I  am  come  not  to  subvert,  hut  to  ratify.  For, 
verify  I  say  unto  you,  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner 
perish  than  one  iota  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  shall  perish 
without  attaining  its  end*  In  such  terms  as  these  did 
our  kSaviour  assert  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  imalter- 
able  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  God ;  by  which  he  has  in- 
structed us  in  the  true  nature  of  his  sacrifice,  which  was 
designed  not  merely  to  appease  wrath,  but  to  satisfy  jus- 
tice ;  not  merely  to  relieve  misery,  but  to  expiate  guilt. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  indeli- 
bly engraved  on  our  minds,  that  Christ  died  not  merely 
to  rescue  us  from  the  ruin  which  we  had  incurred,  but 
from  the  punishment  wliich  we  had  merited ;  since  our 
gratitude  for  the  provisions  of  mercy  will  be  exactly 

*■  Matt.  V.  18.    Dr.  Campbell's  version. 
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proportioned  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  perfect 
equity  of  that  sentence  from  which  it  exempts  us.  In 
this  view  we  are  imspeakably  indebted  to  our  great  De- 
liverer for  so  zealously  asserting  the  honours  of  that  law 
which  cost  him  so  dear. 

The  penitent  believer  is  now  under  no  temptation  to 
indulge  depreciating  thoughts  of  the  immutable  excel- 
lence and  obligation  of  that  rule  of  duty  which  he  has 
so  frequently  and  awfully  violated. 

Seventhly.  That  the  voluntary  substitution  of  an  in- 
nocent person,  in  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be  capa- 
ble of  answering  the  ends  of  justice,  nothing  seems  more 
necessary  than  that  the  substitute  should  be  of  equal 
consideration,  at  least,  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
interposes.  The  interests  sacrificed  by  the  sufi*ering 
psirty,  should  not  be  of  less  cost  and  value  than  those 
whicli  are  secured  by  such  a  procedure. 

But  the  aggregate  value  of  those  interests  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  As  a  sacrifice 
to  justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant  must,  on  this  principle, 
be  deemed  a  most  inadequate  substitute  for  that  of  a 
personage  of  the  highest  order.  We  should  consider  the 
requisitions  of  justice  eluded,  rather  than  satisfied,  by 
such  a  commutation.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  St.  Paul 
declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  bhod  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  to  take  away  sins  ;  the  intrinsic  meanness  of  the 
l)ruto  creation  being  such,  that  a  victim  taken  from 
thence  could  be  of  no  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  of- 
fended justice.  They  were  qualified  to  exhibit,  as  he 
reminds  us,  a  remembrance  of  sin  every  year^  but  are 
utterly  imequal  to  the  expiation  of  guilt. 

In  this  view  the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
seemed  to  be  hopeless ;  and  their  escape  from  merited 
destruction,  on  any  principles  connected  with  law  and 
justice,  absolutely  impossible.  For  where  could  an  ade- 
quate substitute  be  found  ?  Where,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  could  one  be 
selected  of  such  preeminent  dignity  and  worth,  that  his 
oblation  of  himself  should  be  deemed  a  fit  and  proper 
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equivalent  to  the  whole  race  of  man  ?  to  say  nothing  of 
the  impossibility  of  lindinn;  there  a  spotless  victim  (and 
no  other  could  be  accepted).  Who  is  there  that  ever 
possessed  that  prodigious  superiority  in  all  the  qualities 
which  aggrandize  their  possessor  to  every  other  member 
of  the  human  family,  which  shall  entitle  hini  to  be  the 
representative,  either  in  action  or  in  suffering,  of  the 
whole  human  race  ?  In  order  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  victim,  he  must  be  invested  with  a  frail  and  mortal  na- 
ture ;  but  the  possession  of  such  a  nature  reduces  him 
to  that  equality  with  his  brethren,  that  joint  participa- 
tion of  meanness  and  infirmity,  which  totally  disqualifies 
him  for  becoming  a  substitute.  Here  a  dilemma  pre- 
sents itself,  from  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
escape.  If  man  is  left  to  encounter  the  judicial  effects 
of  his  sentence,  his  ruin  is  sealed  and  certain.  If  he  is 
to  be  redeemed  by  a  substitute,  that  substitute  must  pos- 
sess contradictory  attributes,  a  combination  of  qualities 
not  to  he  found  within  the  compass  of  human  nature. 
He  must  be  frail  and  mortal,  or  he  caimot  die  a  sacri- 
fice; he  must  possess  ineffable  dignity,  or  he  cannot 
merit  as  a  substitute. 

Such  were  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  obstructed  the  salvation  of  man  by  any  methods 
worthy  of  the  divine  character ;  such  the  darkness  and 
perplexity  which  involved  his  prospects,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  highest  created  intelligence  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  How 
shall  man  be  just  with  God  ? 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  generations^  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ  crucijied,  dispels  the  obscurity,  and  pre- 
sents, in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  all  the  qualifications 
which  human  conception  can  embody  as  contributing  to 
the  perfect  character  of  a  substitute.  By  his  participa- 
tion of  flesh  and  blood,  he  becomes  susceptible  of  suffer- 
ing, and  possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  a 
sacrifice.  By  its  personal  union  with  the  eternal  Word, 
the  sufferings  sustained  in  a  nature  thus  assumed,  ac- 
quired an  infinite  value,  so  as  to  be  justly  deemed  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  penalty  originally  denounced. 
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His  assumption  of  the  human  nature  made  his  obla- 
tion of  himself  possible ;  his  possession  of  the  divine 
rendered  it  efficient ;  and  thus  weakness  and  power,  the 
imperfections  incident  to  a  frail  and  mortal  creature,  and 
the  exemption  from  these,  the  attributes  of  time  and 
those  of  eternity,  the  elements  of  being  the  most  oppo- 
site, and  deduced  from  opposite  worlds,  equally  com- 
bined to  give  efficacy  to  his  character  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  validity  to  his  sacrifice.  They  constitute  a  person 
who  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  may 
be  most  justly  denominated  "  Wonderful;"  composed  cf 
parts  and  features  of  which,  (however  they  may  subsist 
elsewhere  in  a  state  of  separation,)  the  combination  and 
union,  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom  could  have  con- 
ceived, or  infinite  power  effected.  The  mysterious  con- 
stitution of  i\\e  person  of  Christ,  the  stupendous  link 
which  unites  God  and  man,  and  heaven  and  earth ;  that 
mystic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and 
descended,  whose  foot  is  on  a  level  with  the  dust,  and 
whose  summit  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  un- 
approachable splendour,  will  be,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, through  eternity,  the  object  of  profound  contem- 
plation and  adoring  wonder. 

In  ascribing  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour  to  the  preeminent  dignity  of 
his  person  as  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  justified  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  scripture,  which  is  wont  to  unite 
these  together  in  such  juxta-position,  as  plainly  implies 
their  intimate  and  inseparable  relation  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  founds  the  insufficiency  of  the  victims 
under  the  law  to  take  away  sin,  on  their  inherent  mean- 
ness, with  which  he  contrasts  the  validity  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  Christ :  a  mode  of  reasoning,  the  force  of 
which  entirely  depends  on  his  superior  dignity  and 
worth.  After  asserting  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  could  not  take  away  sin,  he  adds,  Then  said  /,  Lo 
I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  Above  when  he  said,  Sa- 
crifice and  offering,  and  burnt-offerings  for  sin  thou 
wouldest  not^  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein ;  which  art 
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ofered  hy  the  law;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  coim  to  do  thy 
'will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  rruxy  es- 
tablish the  second.  Adverting  to  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  availed  to  the  pun- 
fjing  of  the  flesh,  in  other  words,  to  the  removal  of 
ceremonial  pollutions,  he  adds,  Hoio  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  of- 
fered himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  Vwing  and  true  God*? 

All  must  acknowledge  that  the  purification  of  the 
conscience  from  dead  works,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  sin 
and  peace  with  God,  is  an  infinitely  greater  benefit  than 
the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  under  the  ceremonial 
law ;  but  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  this  incomparably  greater  benefit,  with  a 
much  firmer  assurance  than  that  with  which  the  pious 
Jew   anticipated   the  less.     The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  St.  John  assures  us,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
If  St.  Peter  has  occasion  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
shunning  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  the  argument  he 
makes  use  of  for  that  purpose  is  derived  from  the  value 
of  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  their  redemption,  in 
comparison  to  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are 
consigned  to  contempt.     Forasmuch  as  ye  know,  is  his 
lan<ruage,  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot. 
As  the  whole  provision  of  a  Saviour  originated  in  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  it  is  with  the  utmost  propriety 
tliat  he  is  denominated  \i\%  gift ;  the  transcendent  great- 
ness of  which  is  frequently  brought  forward  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  ineffable  extent  of  his  love.    God  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.     In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  tis, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world 
that  we  might  live  through  him.     Herein  is  love;  not 
that  uje  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.     But  smce  he  was 


given  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  the  same  intrinsic 
dignity  and  excellence  which  heightened  the  value  of 
the  gift,  must  have  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to 
ensure  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice. 

Though  many  have  presumed  to  call  in  question,  and 
even  to  deny  the   divinity   of  our  Saviour,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  who  embrace  that  fundamental 
doctrine,  who  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  in- 
trinsic validity  of  his  sacrifice,  or  who  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  provision  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  justice  and  vindicate  the  honours  of  a  broken  law. 
There  is  something  so  stupendous  in  the  voluntary  hu- 
miliation and  death  of  him  who  claims  to  be  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  t/ie 
express  image  of  his  person,  that  to  convince  us  of  the 
fact,  the  most  powerful  and  unequivocal  testimony  is  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  but  to  be  convinced  of  the  vali- 
dity and  sufficiency  of  such  a  sin-offering  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  an  offering  can  be  made,  to  perceive 
it  to  be  the  most  ample  vindication  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  in  consistence  with  the  pardon  of  sin  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  no  effort  is  necessary  whatever  : 
such  a  persuasion  insinuates  itself  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  takes  the  firmest  possession  of  the  mind.     He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  all, 
lv)w  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 

It  is  observable  that  the  ineffable  grace  of  God  in  the 
communication  of  spiritual  blessings,  is  not  more  cele- 
brated by  the  inspired  penman  than  the  stupendous 
method  in  which  they  are  imparted.  That  eternal  life 
should  be  bestowed  on  sinful  men,  is  the  subject  of  their 
devout  admiration ;  but  that  it  should  be  bestowed  at 
such  a  cost,  is  still  more  so.  They  appear  to  conceive  it 
impossible  for  such  an  apparatus  to  terminate  in  a  less 
glorious  result. 

A  cold  and  sceptical  philosophy  may,  I  am  aware, 
suggest  specious  cavils  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
on  this  subject ;  cavils  which  derive  all  their  force,  not 
from  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  authors,  but  solely 
from  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  the  full  compre- 
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hension  of  heavenly  mysteries.  But  still  there  is  a 
simple  grandeur  in  the  fact,  that  God  has  set  forth  his 
Son  to  be  a  propitiation,  sufficient  to  silence  the  impotent 
clamours  of  sophistry,  and  to  carry  to  all  serious  and 
Lumble  men  a  firm  conviction  that  the  law  is  exalted, 
and  the  justice  of  God  illustriously  vindicated  and 
asserted,  by  such  an  expedient.  To  minds  of  that  de- 
scription, the  immaculate  purity  of  the  divine  character, 
its  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  its  inflexible  adherence  to 
moral  order,  will  present  themselves  in  the  cross  in 
a  more  impressive  light  than  in  any  other  object. 

Eighthli/.     However  much  we  might  be  convinced  of 
the  competence  of  vicarious  suffering  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  whatever  the  benefits  we  may  derive 
from  it,  a  benevolent  mind  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  sight  of  virtue  of  the  highest  order  finally  oppressed 
and  consumed  by  its  own  energies ;  and  the  more  intense 
the  admiration  excited,  the  more  eager  would  be  the 
desire  of  some  compensatory  arrangement,  some  expe- 
dient by  which  an  ample  retribution  might  be  assigned 
to  such  heroic  sacrifices.     If  the  suff*ering  of  the  substi- 
tute involved  his  destruction,  what  satisfaction  could  a 
generous  and  feeling  mind  derive  from  impunity  procured 
at  such  a  cost  ?     When  David,  in  an  agony  of  thirst, 
longed  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  which  some  of  his 
servants  immediately  procured  for  him  with  the  extreme 
hazard  of  their  lives,  the  monarch  refused  to  taste  it, 
exclaiming.  It  is  the  price  of  blood!  but  poured  it  oiU 
before  the  Lord.      The   felicity  which  flows    from    the 
irreparable  misery  of  another,  and  more  especially  of  one 
whose  disinterested  benevolence  alone  exposed  him  to  it, 
will  be  faintly  relished  by  him  who  is  not  immersed  in 
selfishness.      If  there  be  any  portions  of  history,  whose 
perusal  affords  more  pure  and  exquisite  delight  than 
others,  they  are  those   which  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
conflicting  and  self-devoted  virtue,  after  innumerable  toils 
and  dangers  undergone  in  the  cause,  enjoying  a  dignified 
jepose  in  the  bosom  of  the  country  which  its  example 
has  ennobled,  and  its  valour  saved.     Such  a  spectacle 
gratifies  the  best  propensities,  satisfies  the  highest  de- 
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mands  of  our  moral  and  social  nature.  It  afibrds  a 
delightful  glimpse  of  the  future  and  perfect  economy  oi 
retributive  justice. 

In  the  plan  of  human  redemption,  this  requisition  is 
fully  satisfied.  While  we  accompany  the  Saviour 
through  the  successive  stages  of  his  mortal  sojourning, 
marked  by  a  corresponding  succession  of  trials,  each  of 
which  was  more  severe  than  the  former,  till  the  scene 
darkened,  and  the  clouds  of  wrath  from  heaven  and  from 
earth,  pregnant  with  materials  which  nothing  but  a 
divine  hand  could  have  collected,  discharged  themselves 
on  him  in  a  deluge  of  agony  and  of  blood,  imder  which 
he  expired, — we  perceive  at  once  the  sufficiency,  I  had 
almost  said,  the  redundancy  of  his  atonement. 

But  surely  deliverance  even  frwn  the  wrath  to  came 
would  afford  an  imperfect  enjoyment,  if  it  were  embit- 
tered with  the  recollection  that  we  were  indebted  for 
it  to  the  irreparable  destruction  of  our  compassionate 
Redeemer.  The  consolation  arising  from  reconciliation 
with  God  is  subject  to  no  such  deduction.  While  we 
rejoice  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  pardon,  our 
satisfaction  is  heightened  by  beholding  it  succeeded  by 
the  crown ;  by  seeing  him  that  was  for  a  little  tchile 
made  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  deaths 
crowned  with  ghry  and  hcmour^  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  thence  expecting  till  his  enemies  are  made  his 
footstool. 

Thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion as  a  divine  expedient  for  reconciling  the  moral 
attributes  of  Deity  with  man  s  salvation,  or,  in  its  final 
result,  to  the  Saviour  himself,  it  is  replete  with  moral 
congruity,  and  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  under^ 
standing  and  of  the  heart. 

Ninthly.  If  the  principle  of  substitution  be  at  all 
admitted  in  the  operations  of  criminal  law,  it  is  too 
obvious  to  require  proof  that  it  should  be  introduced  very 
sparingly,  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  subside  into  a  settled  course.  So  many 
circumstances,  we  have  already  seen,  must  concur  to 
render  it  fit,  that  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
VOL.  V.  a. 
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frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence,  would  be  preposterous 
rlhe  utmost  degree.  It  requires  some  great  cns,^  to 
Ltifv  itstooducW  some  extraordinary  combmation 
if  ScuWes,  obstructing  the  natural  course  of  justice ; 
U  rZS  that  while  the  letter  of  the  law  is  dispensed 
wiik Sirit  be  fiiUy  adhered  to;  so  that,  instead  of 
tending  to  weaken  the  motives  to  obedience,  it  shall 
Ssen?   a  salutary    monition,  a   moral   and   edifymg 

■^ConiSerations  such  as  these  are  more  t^an  enouA  to 
show  that  such  a  method  of  procedure  must  be  of  rare 
oc^ere;  and  that  to  this  circumstance,  whenever  it 
d^™^:  its  utiUty  must    in  a  great  measure  be 

'Thelubstitution  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  a  g^Uty  ^ 
receiires  all  the  advantage  as  an  impressive  spectacle, 
S  it  is  possible  to  "derive  from  this  circumstance 
mZ^sud-ed  from  the  leginning  of  Of  world;   nor 
have  we  t^  least  reason  to  suppose  any  similar  t>^^- 

^^has  occured  on  the  theatre  "f/t^l^^r'' 'h  L2 
ever  occur  again  in  the  annals  of  eternity.  It  tiamU 
ZbtZ  lapse  of  offo,  and  the  waHe  of  «,orlds,  a  nngU 

and  solitary  monument.  .  . 

From  numerous  intimations  in  Sacred  Writ,  we  are 
comneUed  to  believe  that,  in  the  comprehension  of  its 
S    Id  the  extent  of  its  consequences,  affecting 
every  orTr  of  being,  it  leaves  no  room  for  a  counterpart 
olZXZ  "hat  itts,  so  to  speak,  the  faster-pjece  of 
MnTe  goodness  and  wisdom,  intended  to  f^'bit  the 
S  of  divine  grace  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  con- 
templat  on  of  the  highest  intelligences.      To  the  mtmU 
ZtnZ  unto  prir^palities  and  powers,  ^n  heavenly 
X^is  the  lavage  of  Paul,  rmMbe  made  kn^n, 
L  the  church  the  manifold  msdom  of  Cod. 
^Though  the  mystery  of  the  cro^  may  be  considered 
as  Srily  terminating  itself  on  the  restoration  of  4e 
huS^n  race  to  order  anS  happiness,  we  cannot  doubt  for 
aTIeTof  its  extendinl  its  -A-^^^  l"sUe   mu  J 
ferther,  of  its  forming  a  new  epoch  in  the  moral  ad- 


ministration  of  the  Deity,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  is  a 
system  which  is  at  present  but  partially  developed,  in 
condescension  probably  to  our  very  limited  faculties, 
which  are  incapable  of  comprehending  it  in  its  full 
extent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person,  the 
design  of  his  sacrifice,  together  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  Father  to  gather  together  in  him  all  things  that 
are  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  conspire  to  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  substitution  of  Christ  is  an  uniqm  event. 
With  the  praises  due  to  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  none  will  have  merit 
to  share ;  nor  will  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  which  his 
matchless  achievements  inspire,  ever  be  dissipated  and 
impaired  by  being  distributed  among  many  objects.  The 
name  of  Jesus  will  remain  eternally  distinguished  from 
every  other,  as  the  name  to  which  everi/  knee  shall 
boip,  of  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on  earth. 

Tenthly.  Once  more,  whenever  the  expedient  of 
vicarious  suffering  is  adopted,  a  publication  of  the  design 
of  that  transaction  becomes  as  indispensably  necessary, 
as  of  the  transaction  itself;  since  none  of  the  effects 
which  it  is  intended  to  produce  can  be  realised  but  in 
proportion  as  that  is  understood.  Viewed  in  itself  and 
considered  apart  from  this,  it  would  seem  the  height  of 
mjustice,  and,  in  the  room  of  improving,  would  give 
a  violent  shock  to  our  moral  sentiments.  Punishment 
inflicted  on  the  offending  party  speaks  for  itself,  and 
when  ordained  by  law,  impresses  the  spectator  with  an 
instantaneous  conviction  of  its  justice  and  propriety. 

"With  vicarious  punishment  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It 
IS  a  spectacle  so  far  removed  from  the  usual  course  of 
events,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  the  mind  to  it  but  a 
clear  exposure  of  its  origin  and  design,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  crisis  which  determined  its  adop- 
tion. 

Hence  we  see  the  infinite  importance,  in  the  doctrine 
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of  the  cross,  that  not  merely  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  death 
and  sufferings  should  be  announced,  but  that  their  object 
and  purpose,  as  a  great  moral  expedient,  should  be  pub- 
lished to  all  nations.  In  vain  would  the  apostles  have 
proclaimed  every  where  the  fact,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  nas  crucified  under  Pon- 
tius  Pilate^  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  had  they  sup- 
pressed the  mysterious  design,  the  moral  aspect  of  those 
stupendous  transactions. 

Apart  from  this,  it  would  only  have  added  one  more 
to  the  humiliating  examples  of  the  purest  virtue  op- 
pressed ^vith  calumny,  and  doomed  to  a  violent,  painful, 
and  ignominious  death.  It  might  have  called  forth  the 
tears  of  sensibility,  and  there  it  would  have  ended,  with- 
out exerting  the  slightest  influence  on  the  prospects,  or 
changing  the  destiny  of  men.  But  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  not  exhibited  as  a  tragic  spectacle,  adapted  to  move 
the  commiseration  of  mankind,  and  excite  their  horror 
at  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  which  were  the 
human  precursors  of,  the  means  of  producing,  that  catas- 
trophe :  such  emotion  it  has  already  occasioned,  and  will 
to  the  end  of  time  ;  but  all  this  in  perfect  subordination 
to  a  higher  order  of  sentiments  arising  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  sufferings  as  the  price  of  our  redemption  ; 
the  matchless  expedient  which  the  wisdom  of  God, 
prompted  by  infinite  compassion,  devised  for  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.  The  facts  which  compose  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament,  the  miracles  which  illus- 
trated the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  prodigies  which 
attended  his  death,  important  as  they  are,  viewed  as  the 
seals  attesting  his  mission,  are  only  subsidiary :  the  whole 
of  these,  together  with  the  mission  itself,  owe  their  im- 
portance chiefly  to  his  sacrifice. 

In  the  preceding  ages,  many  intimations  were  afforded 
of  this  mystery.  Sin  had  scarcely  made  its  entrance  into 
the  world,  before  the  guilty  pair  were  comforted  by  the 
promise  of  a  seed  of  the  woman  that  should  bruise  the  ser- 
pents head.  The  institution  of  vicarious  sacrifices  imme- 
diately succeeded,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by 
Divine  appointment.     The  rejection  of  Cain's  offering, 


and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  the  shedding  of  blood.  A  system  of  figurative  rites 
and  ceremonies,  intended  as  silent  predictions  of  the 
future,  in  which  bloody  sacrifices  occupied  the  chief  place 
were  ordained  by  Moses  as  shadows  of  good  things  toconj 
The  succeedmg  prophets,  in  long  succession,  proclaimed 
the  advent,  and  depicted  the  character  and  sufferings  of 
htm  that  was  to  come;  some  with  more  particularity  and 
perspicuity  than  others,  but  each  with  some  trait  or  co- 
lour peculiar  to  himself;  till  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  tnade 
under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  they  migJu  receive  th^  adoption  of  sons. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins,  through  the  blood 
of  that  victim  which  was  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
worid,  forms  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  was 
the  pnncipal  theme  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  is  still 
pre-eminently  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  It  is  incul- 
cated throughout  the  New  Testament  in  every  possible 
form.  It  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sun 
and  centre  of  the  whole  system. 

Here,  then,  we  are  permitted  to  explore  and  contem- 
plate that  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  which  was  hidden 
m  the  secret  of  his  counsels  from  preceding  ages  and 
generations,  hut  is  now  made  manifest  hy  the  preaching  of 
the  holy  prophets  and  apostles.     Here  we  behold  the 
Deity,  m  Christ  Jesus,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
n^  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses.     Here  we  discern 
*^^^^rmony  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  they  are  exerted 
and  displayed  in  the  astonishing  work  of  man's  salvation, 
the  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
which  samts  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory.     The  cordial  reception,  the  inwrought  persua- 
sion of  this  doctrine,  cannot  fail  to  purify  the  heart  and 
renovate  the  character.     The  deepest  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  sinner,  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  belief  of  this  all-comprehensive 
truth.     For  what  estimate  of  the  malignity  and  turpi- 
tude of  sin  must  he  have  formed,  who  does  nothing  m 
vain,  who  saw  that  nothing  would  suffice  for  its  expia- 
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tion,  short  of  the  precious  Wood  of  his  only-hegotten 
Son  ?  And  how  fatal  the  impotence  which  re^iuired  to  be 
extricated  from  its  miseries,  to  be  relieved  from  its  bur- 
den, at  such  a  cost  ?  To  create  man,  nothing  was  required 
but  a  word,  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.     But  to  recover 
him  from  the  ruin  in  which  sin  had  involved  him,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Eternal  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and 
th^  Lcyrd  of  life  to  expire  upon  a  cross.     This  is  the  mir- 
ror which  reflects  the  true  features  and  lineaments  ot 
moral  evil,  and  displays  more  of  its  dement  than  the 
most  profound  contemplation  of  the  law,  of  the  punty  ot 
its  precepts,  or  the  terror  of  its  sanctions  could  have  con- 
veyed to  any  finite  mind.     In  pouring  its  vials  on  the 
head  of  that  innocent  and  adorable  victim,  it  evinced  its 
inflexible  severity,  its  awful  majesty,  to  an  extent,  and  m 
a  form  never  conceived  before ;  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  superior  intelligences  turn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  spectacle  with  a  new  impression  of  the 
Great  Supreme,  as  a  just  God,  and  yet  a  Saviour, 

He  who  derives  from  this  doctrine  the  smallest  en- 
couragement to  sin,  has  never  either  felt  or  understood  it 
as  he  ought.  He  has  never  surveyed  it  in  its  most  inte- 
resting aspect,  in  its  relation  to  the  character  of  God,  the 
demands  of  his  law,  and  the  immutable  rights  of  his 
moral  administration.  He  has  never,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  seen  the  Son  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  believe  on  him ;  and,  however  he  may  be  persuaded  ot 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  fact,  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  the 
docirme  of  Christ  crucijied. 

If  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  stead  ot  a 
guilty  race  is  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  the 
only  foundation  of  human  hope ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  combine  it  with  any  thing  else  as  the  matenal  of  jus- 
tification,  must  necessarily  be  abortive.  Nothing  else 
can  possibly  stand  in  the  same  order.  The  ment  of  the 
Saviour,  arising  from  his  matchless  condescension  and 
love,  in  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,  is  of  so  elevated  and  transcendent  a  kind,  as  to 
disclaim  all  association  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue  as  the  basis  of  justification.     The  price  of  redemp- 


tion (to  use  a  scriptural  metaphor)  has  been  paid ;  the 
justice  of  God  is  satisfied  ;  a  full  and  complete  atone- 
ment has  been  made.  Nothing  remains  on  the  part  of 
the  penitent  sinner,  but  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  and, 
with  the  emotions  of  humble  gratitude,  to  open  his  heart 
to  that  inspiration  of  love,  which  naturally  results  from 
the  reception  of  so  great  a  benefit. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  vrill 
be  found  the  most  efiectual  expedient  for  weakening  the 
power  of  corruption,  resisting  the  seductions  of  the  world, 
and  rismg  progressively  into  the  image  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer.  ^  . 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  lay  the  deepest  foundation 
for  humility.  He  who  ascribes  his  salvation  to  this 
source,  will  be  exempted  from  every  temptation  to  exalt 
himself;  and  while  he  rejoices  in  the  ample  provision 
made  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the  relief  of  his 
miseries,  he  will  join  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  the  song 
of  the  redeemed  :  To  him  that  loved  m,  and  washed  us 
frcm  our  lim  in  his  oton  blood,  and  mads  tti^  kings  and 
pricits  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  do- 
minion for  ever  and  eeer.    Amen. 
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O  the  notes  of  sermons  left  by  Mr.  Hall,  several  were 
Buch  mere  skeletons  that  it  did  not  seem  expedient  to  pub- 
lish them.  Of  those  which  have  been  selected  for  insertion, 
such  as  do  not  occupy  more  than  eight  or  nine  pages,  seem 
simply  to  have  been  employed  as  pulpit  notes,  without  any 
ulterior  reference.  Of  the  remainder  some  were  undoubtedly 
and  others  probably,  written  more  fully  than  his  usual  pul- 
pit notes,  that  they  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  which  he  intended  to  prepare  for  publication,* 
should  the  state  of  his  health,  and  a  moderate  freedom  from 
interruption,  ever  allow  him  to  accomplish  his  wishes  in  that 
respect.  As  they  now  appear,  however,  they  are  all,  in  some 
measure,  incomplete;  not  even  the  fullest  of  them  are 
carried  to  half  the  extent  of  the  preached  sermons ;  and  in 
but  few  is  the  application  more  than  hinted. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  then,  that  these  notes  should 
evince  the  exquisite  finish,  in  point  of  style,  which  they 
would  have  received  from  the  author,  had  he  prepared  them 
at  full  length  with  a  view  to  immediate  pubUcation ;  or  that 
they  should  abound  in  those  copious  and  accumulative  am- 
plifications of  the  subjects,  or  those  touching  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  affections  and  conscience, by  which  his  preach- 
ing was  so  eminently  distinguished.  Yet  they  will  be  found 


*  See  Note  of  this  Volume,  p.  75. 
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to  exhibit  the  same  simple  dignity  and  grace,  often  the  same 
beauty  and  pathos,  tlie  same  richness  and  variety  of  illus- 
tration, as  his  other  works ;  while,  if  I  mistake  not,  they 
manifest  a  more  fixed  and  constant  determination  to  elu- 
cidate and  apply  scriptural  truth,  a  more  vivid  and  awful 
conviction  of  the  infinite  importance  of  salvation  to  men 
who  have  lost  the  image  and  favour  of  God,  and  a  more 
deep  and  pervading  current  of  devotional  feeling,  than 
even  the  most  admired  of  his  former  publications,  eloquent 
impressive,  instructive,  and  often  truly  sublime,  as  they  un- 
questionably are. 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  the  press,  no  changes  whatever 
have  been  made  in  the  author's  language .♦  In  places  where 
words  are  omitted,  or  the  manuscript  is  illegible,  the  sense 
has  been  supplied  by  words  introduced  between  the  brackets. 
It  was  sometimes,  however,  exceedingly  difiicult  to  fill  the 
chasms  which  thus  occurred;  and  though  I  hope  the  correct 
sense  has  been  generally  caught  and  preserved,  yet  a  few 
cases  remain  in  which  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  this 
desirable  result  has  been  obtained. 

Olinthus  Gregory. 
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NOTES  OF  SERMONS. 


I. 

ON  THE  BEING  AND  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Exod.  iii.  14.— And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM :  and 
he  said,  77ms  shall  ye  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent 
me  unto  youJ* 

I.  Let  us    consider  the  import  of  the  name;   the 

incommunicable  name. 
II.  The  proof  of  his  ^God's]  possessing  the  attributes 
included  in  it. 
III.  The  probable  reasons  of  his  choosing  to  represent 
himself  under  this  character. 

I.  The  import  of  the  word  Jehovah.  It  comes  from 
a  word  which  denotes  to  be,  to  exist ;  and  the  proper 
import  of  it  appears  to  be  permanent,  unchanging  exist- 
ence. In  the  word  Jehovah  is  included  the  affixes  and 
terminations  of  the  future  and  of  the  past ;  implying 
that  he  centres  within  himself  all  past,  together  with  all 
future,  existence. 

The  name  I  am  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  o  m. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the 
Lord  describes  himself  under  the  following  character, 
"  Who  is,  (6  a) I/,)  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come." 
It  denotes  eternal,  original,  unchanging  Being. 

Solve  the  difficulty  respecting  this  name  not  being 
known  to  Abraham,  to   Isaac  and  Jacob.     He  never 

*  Preached  at  Leicester,  in  October  1814. 
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used  that  name  himself,  though  Moses  employs  it  in  re- 
citing the  communications  he  made  to  the  nation. 

II.  We  propose  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such 
a  Being. 

1.  Something  always  must  hare  existed,  or  nothing 
could  have  had  an  existence.  To  suppose  the  matter  of 
this  world,  for  example,  to  have  arisen  out  of  nothing, 
without  any  cause  whatever,  is,  evidently,  to  suppose 
what  is  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  Whatever  exists  of  itself,  and  consequently  from 
ill  eternity,  can  never  cease  to  exist,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  every  other  being,  with  respect  to 
existence,  and  the  manner  of  its  existence.  Since  it 
exists  of  itself,  the  cause  and  reason  of  its  existence 
must,  by  the  supposition,  be  in  itself,  not  in  another ; 
It  must  have,  so  to  speak,  a  perpetual  spring  of  existence, 
mdependent  of  the  operation  or  will  of  all  other  beings. 
It  exists  by  absolute  necessity.  It  exists  because  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is ;  for  whatever  can  be  so 
IS  contingent,  not  necessary.  Hence  it  is  absolutely 
unchangeable  :  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  matter  is 
not  that  eternal,  self-existent  Being;  because  matter  is 
undergoing  continual  changes ;  and,  instead  of  being  un- 
alterable, is  perfectly  passive  and  indifferent  to  all  changes 
whatever. 

3.  The  Being  who  always  existed,  in  and  of  himself, 
must  be  an  intelligent  Being,  or  a  Being  possessed  of 
reason  and  understanding :  for  these  exist ;  and  since 
they  could  not  arise  out  of  nothing,  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  something  or  other.  But  they  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  what  was  unintelligent.  Reason 
and  understanding  could  no  more  have  been  caused  by 
what  had  none,  than  matter  could  have  arisen  out  of 
nothing.  Take  a  lump  of  clay,  or  of  any  kind  of  inani- 
mate matter,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  it  is  not  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  re- 
membenng,  of  reasoning,  of  judging,  should  arise  from 
that,  as  a  cause.  It  is,  plainly,  just  as  possible  that  light 
should  spring  from  darkness  as  a  cause,  as  that  which  is 
incapable  of  thought  should  produce  it.     Whether  the 


power  of  thinking  may  possibly  be  superadded  to  matter, 
is  not  the  question  at  present ;  ainitting  this  were 
possible,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  thought,  or  the 
power  of  thinking,  should  spring  from  inanimate  matter 
as  a  cause.  But  as  there  are  many  beings  possessed  of 
reason  and  understanding,  there  must  have  been,  at  least, 
some  one  intelligent  Being  from  eternity,  or  those 
thinking  creatures  could  never  have  existed ;  since  it  is 
quite  as  impossible  that  thought  and  intelligence  should 
arise  out  of  unconscious  matter,  as  that  they  should 
spring  out  of  nothing. 

As  to  the  idea  which  some  atheists  have  pleaded  for, 
of  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings,  such  as  we 
witness  at  present,  without  supposing  any  original,  un- 
caused Being,  it  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  reason  and 
with  itself.  For  it  affirms  that  to  be  true  of  the  part, 
which  it  denies  with  respect  to  the  whole  :  every  par- 
ticular being  in  the  series,  upon  that  supposition,  depends 
upon  a  preceding  one,  yet  the  whole  depends  upon 
nothing ;  as  if  it  were  affirmed  that  there  could  be  a 
chain  iiinitely  long,  each  link  of  which  was  supported 
by  the  next,  and  so  on,  in  each  instance,  and  yet  the 
whole  absolutely  depended  upon  nothing.  The  difficulty 
of  supposing  a  being  beginning  to  exist  without  a  cause, 
is  not  at  all  lessened  by  supposing  an  eternal  succession  of 
such  beings ;  for  unless  there  be  some  first  Being,  on 
whom  all  the  rest  depend,  it  is  evident  the  whole  series 
hang  upon  nothing,  which  is  altogether  as  impossible  as 
that  any  one  in  particular  should.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
there  must  have  always  been  some  one  intelligent  Being, 
whose  existence  is  uncaused  and  absolutely  eternal,  un- 
changeable, and  independent. 

4.  There  is  but  one  such  Being.  To  affirm  there  is 
more  than  one,  without  reason,  must,  by  the  very  terms, 
be  unreasonable.  But  no  shadow  of  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  believing  in  a  plurality  of  such  beings,  because 
the  supposition  of  one  accounts  for  all  that  we  see,  as 
well,  and  even  much  better,  than  the  supposition  of 

more. 

That  there  must  be  one  underived,  self-existent,  eter- 
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nal,  and  intelligent  Cause,  must  of  necessity  be  allowed, 
in  order  to  account  for  what  we  know  to  exist ;  but  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  supposing  more.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  propriety  established  as  an  axiom,  that  we 
ought  in  no  case  to  assign  more  causes  than  will  account 
for  the  effects.  The  harmony  and  order  of  the  universe, 
and  the  sameness  and  universality  of  the  laws  which 
pervade  every  part  of  it,  as  far  as  our  f  knowledge]* 
extends,  make  it  evident  that  it  is  the  production  of  one 
eternal,  intelligent  Cause.  Had  it  been  the  product  of 
many,  there  would  necessarily  have  been  discrepancies, 
irregularities,  and  disorder  in  it,  as  the  necessary  effect  of 
contrary  plans  and  inclinations :  at  least  it  would  have 
formed  different  systems,  bearing  the  indication  of  their 
being  the  product  of  distinct  authors ;  as  we  see  no  two 
individuals,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  can  be  found, 
who  would  build  a  house  exactly  upon  the  same  plan, 
of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same  ornaments.  The 
most  fundamental  laws  of  the  material  world  [[not  only] 
pervade  this  globe  which  we  inhabit,  but  are  found  to 
extend  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe,  as  far  as 
they  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  either  by  the 
naked  eye  or  by  telescopes.  The  compoimd  [[substance] 
of  light  which  illuminates  our  system,  is  found  to  extend 
to  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  immeasurably  more 
distant  from  us  than  the  sun.  The  law  of  gravitation 
pervades  every  particle  of  matter,  at  least  within  the 
solar  system ;  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
throughout  the  whole  universe.  Such  simplicity  and 
uniformity  in  the  laws  of  nature,  evince  that  they  are 
the  product  of  one  and  the  same  Intelligence. 

III.  We  propose  to  consider  why  he  chose  to  reveal 
himself,  especially  under  this  character,  rather  than 
under  some  one  expression  of  his  moral  perfections, 

•  Mr.  Hall's  hand-writing  is  freqnently  so  chaotic  as  to  defy  all  in- 
terpretation ;  and  words,  and  short  portions  of  sentences,  are  sometimes 
omitted.  In  sach  cases,  the  sense  is  supplied  conjectu rally ;  and  that 
the  author  may  not  be  blamed  for  any  imperfections  in  style  or  phrase- 
ology, which  may  thus  be  occasioned,  the  words  introduced  by  the 
editor  are  uniformly  placed  between  brackets,  as  above.— £o. 
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,  }'  '^?J^  an  attribute  of  God,  to  which  the  heathen 
deitie?  did  not  aspire.  It  was  fit  to  be  the  name  of 
that  Being  who  was,  when  worshipped,  to  be  maintamed 
distinct""^  surrounding  idols,  of  a  character  totally 

None  of  them  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  God,  the 
Ongm  and  Father  of  existence. 

2.  So  abstract  and  elevated  a  conception  of  the  Great 
feupreme,  was  less  Hkely  than  [any]  other  to  be  perverted 
into  image-worship. 

No  ideas  are  so  impossible  to  paint,  or  represent  under 
sensible  fonns,  as  self-origination,  immutability,  eternal 
existence,  &c. 

The  import  of  Jehovah— not  positive— but  negative. 

3.  It  exhibits  that  view  of  the  divine  character,  which 
IS  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  from  which  his  other  perfections  may  most  sati^ 
lactonly  be  inferred  and  deduced. 

No  other  being  possesses  any  degree  of  them.  And 
trom  these  may  be  inferred,  his  absolute,  infinite  perfec- 
tion, rectitude,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  the  great,  glorious,  and  fearful  name,  "The 
Lord  our  God."* 


11. 

THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

Isaiah  xxxi.  3. — The  Egifptiam  are  men,  and  not  God  ;   and  their 

horses  Jieih,  and  not  spirit,f 

I.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  possession  of  almighty  power.  The 
vulgar  notion,  which  would  restrict  the  exercise  of  power 
to  what  is  corporeal,  and  deny  it  to  that  which  is  spiritual 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  58. 

f  See  vol.  vi.  pp.  1—23,  for  Mr.  Joshoa  Wilson's  notes  of  tbia 
sermon,  as  preached  in  1822  and  18^. 
VOL.  V.  I 
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and  immaterial,  is  a  mere  prejudice,  founded  on  gross 
inattention  or  ignorance.  It  probably  arises  chiefly  fix)m 
the  resistance  which  bodies  are  found  to  oppose  to  the 
efforts  to  remove  or  displace  them.  But  so  remote  is 
this  from  active  power,  that  it  is  entirely  the  effect  of  the 
vis  inertioB^  or  the  tendency  of  matter  to  continue  in  the 
[same]  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest  or  of  motion.  If  we 
inquire  after  the  original  seat  of  power,  we  shall  inva- 
riably find  it  in  mind,  not  in  body ;  in  spirit,  not  in 
flesh. 

The  changes  we  are  able  to  effect  in  the  state  of  the 
objects  around  us,  are  produced  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  body,  which  is  always  previously  put 
in  motion  by  the  mind.  Volition,  which  is  a  facidty,  if 
you  please,  or  state,  of  the  mind,  moves  the  muscles  and 
the  Jimbs,  and  those  the  various  portions  of  matter  by 
which  we  are  surrounded ;  so  that  in  every  instance,  it  is 
the  spirit  or  immaterial  principle  which  originally  acts, 
and  produces  all  the  subsequent  changes.  Take  away 
the  power  of  voUtion,  which  is  a  mental  faculty,  and 
our  dominion  over  nature  is  at  an  end.  Within  a  cer- 
tain sphere,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  will  is  absolute  ; 
and  the  moment  we  will  a  certain  motion  of  the  body, 
that  motion  takes  place.  Though  we  are  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  Deity  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  some 
have  vainly  asserted,  the  power  which  the  mind  exerts 
over  certain  motions  of  the  body,  may  furnish  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  control  which  the  Supreme  Spirit  pos- 
sesses over  the  universe. 

As  we  can  move  certain  parts  of  our  bodies  at  pleasure, 
and  nothing  intervenes  betwixt  the  volition  and  the  cor- 
responding movements,  so  the  great  original  Spirit  im- 
presses on  the  machine  of  the  universe  what  movements 
he  pleases,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
cause.  "  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  he  commands,  and 
it  stands  fast."* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  motion  arising  of  its 
own  accord  among  bodies  previously  at  rest,  and  motion 

*  Ps.  xxxiii.  9. 
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is  not  essential  to  matter,  but  merely  an  incidental  state  • 
no  account  can  be  given  of  the  beginning  of  motion  but 
from  the  previous  existence  of  mind;    and,    however 
numerous  and  complicated  the  links  through  which  it  is 
propagated,  however  numerous  the   bodies   which   are 
successively  moved  or  impelled  by  each  other,  it  must 
necessarily  have   originated  in  something   immaterial, 
that  is,  m  mmd  or  spirit.     It  is  as  a  Spirit  that  the 
Deity  is  the  original  author  of  all  those  successive  changes 
and  revolutions  which  take  place  in  the  visible  universe 
arranged  by  unsearchable  wisdom,  to  which  it  owes  all 
Its  harmony,  utility,  and  beauty.     It  is  as  a  Spirit  that 
he  exists  distinct  from  it,  and  superior  to  it,  presidincr 
over  It  with  the  absolute  dominion  of  Proprietor  and 
Lord,   employing  every  part    of   it  as  an  instrument 
passive  m  his  hand,  and  perfectly  subservient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wise  and  benevolent  designs     To 
this  great  Father  of  Spirits,  the  very  minds  which  he  has 
tormed  are  m  a  state  of  mysterious  subordination  and 
subjection,  so  as  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  transffressiiitr 
the  secret  bounds  he  has  allotted  them,  or  domg  any 
thing  more,  whatever  they  may  propose  or  intend,  than 
concur  m  executing  his  plan,  or  fulfilling  his  counsel. 
.  \}'^^^  spirituality  is  closely  connected  with  his  in- 
visibihty :    "  The  King  eternal,   immortal,  invisible,"* 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see."t 
Whatever  is  the  object  of  sight  must  be  perceived 
under  some  determinate  shape  or  figure;   it  must  be 
consequently,   bounded  by  an   outline,  and  occupv  a 
determinate  portion  of  space,  and  no  more ;  attributes 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  conceptions  of  an  infinite 
bcmg.     He  was  pleased  formerly,  indeed,  to  signalize 
His  piesence  with  his  worshippers  by  visible  symbols,  by 
an  admixture  of  clouds  and  fire,  of  darkness  and  splen- 
dour ;  but  that  these  were  never  intended  to  exhibit  his 
power   but  merely  to  afford  a  sensible  attestation  of  his 
special  presence,  is  evident,  from  the  care  he  took  to 
prevent  his   worshippers  from   entertaining   degrading 


•  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
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f  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
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conceptions  of  his  character,  by  the  solemn  prohibition 
of  attempting  to  represent  him  by  an  image  or  picture. 
And  after  he  had  appeared  to  the  congregation  of  Israel 
on  the  mount,  Moses  is  commanded  to  remind  them 
that  they  saw  no  similitude. 

(Here  speak  of  the  impiety  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  to  these  points.) 

The  only  risible  representation  of  the  Deity,  which 
revelation  sanctions,  is  found  in  his  Son  incarnate,  in 
"  Emmanuel,  God  with  us  ;"*  "  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God.^t  The  picturing  of  the  Deity  tends  to 
produce  degrading  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature, 
partly  as  it  circumscribes  what  is  unlimited,  and  partly 
since  the  human  form  will  generally  be  selected,  by  leading 
men  to  mingle,  with  the  idea  of  God,  the  imperfections 
and  passions  of  human  nature. 

III.  That  God  is  spirit^  and  not  flesh,  is  a  view  of 
his  character  closely  connected  with  his  omnipresence. 
"  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  and  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou 
art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If 
I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee  ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day ; 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." J 

Matter  is  subjected  to  a  local  circumscription ;  God, 
as  a  spirit,  is  capable  of  co-existing  with  every  other 
order  of  being. 

IV.  Because  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  he  is 
possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence.  Thought 
and  perception  are  the  attributes  of  mind,  not  of  mat- 
ter ;  of  spirit,  and  not  of  flesh  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
original  and  great  Spirit  possesses  them  in  an  infinite 
degree.  They  cannot  belong  to  matter,  because  matter 
is  divisible  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  so  that,  if 


♦  Matt  i.  23. 


t  Col.  i.  15, 


t  Ps.  cxxxix.  7—13. 
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the  power  of  thinking  subsists  in  these,  there  are  in 
reality,  as  many  distinct  thinking  principles  as  there'are 
parts,  and  the  mind  of  every  individual  must  be  a  con- 
geries, or  assemblage  of  an  infinite  number  of  minds. 
But  if  thought  subsists  in  none  of  the  parts  separately 
taken,  it  cannot  subsist  in  the  whole  ;  because  a  whole 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  all  the  parts  considered  to- 
gether, and  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  whole,  but 
what  previously  exists  in  the  several  parts. 

During  the  union  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the 
organs  of  the  latter  become  the  instruments  of  percep- 
tion; but  it  is  the  mind  alone  which  thinks,  which 
alone  is  conscious,  which  sees  in  the  eye,  hears  in  the 
ear,  feels  m  the  touch.  The  Infinite  Spirit  is,  conse- 
quently, aU  eye,  aU  ear,  all  inteUigence,  perception, 

y.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  the  most  intimate  relation  between  the  intel- 
hgent  part  of  the  creation  and  himself.  He  is  emphati- 
cally "the  Father  of  Spirits.''  The  relation  of  the 
parent  to  the  child  is  very  intimate  and  close,  because  the 
parent  is  the  instrument  of  his  being :  but  God  is  the 
Author.  The  earthly  parent  is  our  father  after  the 
flesh,  the  heavenly  is  our  father  after  the  spirit :  and  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  constitutes  the  most  important 
portion  of  our  nature,  the  relation  subsisting  between  us 
and  God  IS  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  essential. 

He  IS  not  far  from  any  of  us,  seeing  we  are  his  off* 
spnn^ ;  m  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  "* 
Ihe  body  connects  us  with  the  external  universe  •  the 
soul  connects  us  with  God.  The  flesh  is  his  production  • 
the  spirit  IS  his  image  :  and,  as  the  former  separates  us 
trom  him  by  a  dissimilarity  of  nature,  so  the  latter  as- 
similates us  to  him  by  the  possession  of  principles  and 
laws  congenial  with  his  own. 

VI.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  fits  him 
tOT  becommg  our  eternal  portion  and  supreme  good. 
Ihat  which  constitutes  and  secures  our  felicity,  must  be 

♦Act8xvii.27  2S 
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something  out  of  ourselves  >  since  we  find  ourselves 
utterly  inadequate  to  be  the  source  of  our  oa'vti  enjoy- 
ment, we  find  that,  without  allying  ourselves  to  an  ob- 
ject distinct  from  our  own  nature,  we  are  desolate  and 
miserable.  To  retire  within  our  own  nature  in  quest  of 
happiness,  is  an  idle  and  fruitless  attempt.  The  mind 
feels  itself  fettered  and  imprisoned  until  it  is  allowed  to 
go  forth,  and  unite  itself  to  some  foreign  object. 

Again,  to  form  the  happiness  of  a  mind  must  be  the 
prerogative  of  something  superior  to  itself;  nor  is  there 
any  greater  superiority  conceivable  than  that  of  being 
the  source  of  enjoyment,  the  bestower  of  happiness  on 
another.  But  while  it  is  superior,  it  must  be  congenial 
in  its  nature.  A  spiritual  being  must  possess  spiritual 
happiness ;  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  mind  must  con 
sist  in  something  mental. 


III. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  TWELVE  LEC- 
TURES ON  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY.* 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

Jude  3. — It  teas  needful  for  me  to  tmrite  unto  you,  and  exhort  you,  that 
ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  In 
hhe  saints, 

LECTURE  II. 

ON  THE  PRE-EXISTFNCE  OP  CHRIST. 

•I  att,  xxii.  41,  42. — IVhile  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesiit 
asked  them,  saying.  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ? 

Four  classes  of  passages  adduced  in  proof  of  this. 
L  Those  passages  which  speak  of  the  origin  of  Jesus 

*  Delirered  at  Leicester  In  1823. 
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Christ,  and  which  accompany  this  by  a  specification  of 
the  flesh   in  such  a  formula  that  the  flesh  is  never  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  manner  in  the  histoiy  of  men. 

II.  Those  passages  in  which  it  is  affirmed  by  Jesus 
Chnst  and  by  his  disciples,  that  he  did  come  down  from 
heaven  to  the  earth,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  name. 

III.  Those  passages  which,  though  they  do  not  ex- 
actly assert  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  he  came  into 
our  world,  yet  this  is  the  necessary  conclusion  from 
them. 

IV.  One  passage  in  which  our  Lord  directly  affirms 
this  proposition  m  so  many  words,  and  no  other  propo- 
sition     (John  viiL  58.)  ^    ^ 


LECTURE   III. 
ON  THE  DIVINITY  OP   CHRIST. 

Matt.  xxii.  41,  42. 

This  attempted  to  be  proved  from  those  passages  in 
which  the  titles  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds : 

I.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  the  Son  of  God. 

II.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  not  the  Son  of  God. 
but  God  himself.  ^ 

i^iFi*  ^^^^  ^^^*^^  ^^®  quoted  by  the  apostles  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  Jehovah  is  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

LECTURE  rv. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  those  passages  in 
which  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe  is  ascribed  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  This  fact  is  established  by  scripture  testimony, 
and, 

II.  The  attention  directed  to  the  necessary  conclusion 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  it.  That  if  Jesiis  Christ  ap- 
pear by  scripture  testimony  to  be  the  Creator  of  all 
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things,  he  is  necessarily  God ;  since  the  primary  idea 
which  man  entertains  of  God  identifies  those  perfections 
which  created  the  worid  with  the  existence  of  Deity. 

LECTURE  V. 

IHB  DIVINITT  OP  CHBI8T    PROVED  PROM  HIS  BEING  THB  OBJECT  OP 

DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

Worship  may  be  considered  as  mental  or  local.  It  is 
to  mental  worship,  as  consisting  of  those  sentiments  of 
adoration  of  the  Deity  for  his  great  mercies,  a  depend- 
ence upon  the  Author  of  them,  a  desire  of  his  favour, 
and  submission  to  his  will,  which  mark  every  devout 
christian,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  prayer  or 
praise,  to  which  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly 
confined. 

LECTURE   VI. 

THB  DIVronT  OP  CHRIST  PROVED  PROM  CERTAIN  MISCELLANEOUS 
CONSIDERATIONS,  WHICH  COULD  NOT  WITH  CONVENIENCE  BE  RE- 
DUCED TO  ANY  ONE  HKAD,  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  ALREADY  BROUGHT 
FORWARD. 

L  If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  a  divine  person,  let  me  say, 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  he  can  discharge  the  office 
and  assumption  of  Head  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  the 
christian  dispensation. 

^  II.  The  simple  humanity  of  Christ  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  those  perfections  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour ;  since  there  is  not  a  single  attribute  of  the  di- 
vine nature  which  is  not  found  ascribed  in  different 
forms  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  The  idea  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  that  ardour  of  sentiment,  of 
which  he  is  represented  in  every  part  of  scripture  as  the 
object. 

IV.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  plain,  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  created  and  appointed  the  Judge  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 
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THB  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  PROVED  TO  BE  NOT  A  NEW  DOCTRINE.  BUT 
THAT  IT  WAS  KNOWN  BEFORE  THE  NICENB  COUNCIL  HELD  IN  THB 
BEGir^NING  OP  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY,  BY  REFERENCES  TO  THE 
fathers:— BARNABAS,  HERMAS,  IGNATIUS,  CLEMENS  ROMANUS, 
POLYCARP,  JUSTIN  MARTYR,  THEOPHILUS  BISHOP  OF  ANTIOCH, 
IRENiEUS,  TERTULLIAN,  CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS,  ORIGEN.  AND 
CYPRIAN. 

[The  above  five  Lectares  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ  were  preached 
from  the  same  iQxi\  Matt.  xxii.  41, 42] 

LECTURE  VIII. 
ON  THE  PERSONAUTY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Matt  xxviii.  19.— Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  natk^,  baptizing' 
them  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holu 
Ghost,  ^ 


The  first  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
appears  to  result  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit, 
whatever  is  intended  by  that  word,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

In  order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Spirit.*' 

The  first  meaning  of  the  term  Spirit,  is  wind,  or 
breath.  (John  iii.  8.) 

The  next  use  of  the  term  Spirit,  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  writers,  in  analogy  to  this,  is  to  denote  the  invisible 
and  immaterial  part  of  man,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  corporeal,  fleshly,  and  tangible.  (Matt.  xxvi. 

Again,  It  is  applied  to  those  supernatural  agents  who 
are  supposed  not  to  be  clothed  with  gross  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  to  be  possessed  of  bodies,  or  any  fleshly  vehicle 
whatever.  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  x.  17,  20.) 

The  fourth  meaning  of  this  term  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  former.  By  way  of  distinction,  the  word  Spirit  is 
applied  to  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  that 
is,  The  Spirit,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  so  employed  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  definite  ar- 
ticle :  TO  vrvtvfia^  The  Spirit. 

The  second  argument  on  this  subject  is  derived  from 
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the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  particular  acts  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  inspirations,  are 
such  as  are  totally  inconsistent  with  any  idea  but  that  of 
his  being  a  proper  person. 

Speaking  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
2 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  2.)  Approbation  is  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit.  (Acts  xv.  28.) 

The  passion  of  grief  is  often  applied  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  (Eph.  iv.  30;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  10.) 

Suffering  or  permitting  is  predicated  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Acts  xvi.  7.) 

Sin  can  be  committed  against  nothing  but  a  person  ; 
but  Peter  addresses  Ananias  in  these  words,  "  Why  hath 
Siitan  filled  thv  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  &c. 
(Acts  V.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  xii.  32.) 

The  third  argument  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  derived  from  the  personal  pronouns  applied  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  except  upon  the  obvious  supposition  of 
the  intention  of  our  Saviour  to  represent  the  Spirit  of 
God  under  the  character  of  a  person.  (Johnxiv.  16 — 26: 
XV.  26 ;  xvi.  13.) 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  passage  which  has  been  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  this  discourse,  appears  to  afford  an 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  truth  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing ;  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  associated  in  such 
a  manner  with  two  real  and  divine  persons,  as  would 
render  the  connexion  unaccountable,  if  a  real  person  was 
not  understood  in  the  third  as  well  as  in  the  two  former 
instances. 

LECTURE  DC. 
ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3.— For  J  delivered  unto  youji^st  of  all,  that  which  I  also 
received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriu- 
tures.  ^ 

I.  The  first  argument  in  proof  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is,  that  the  death  of  the  Saviour  is  repeatedly 
stated  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice. 
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LECTURE  X. 
ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3. 

rri^^'  t.'''.^^  second  argument  for  this  doctrine  is  this- 
That  the  importance  which  the  inspired  writers  attach  to 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  soci- 
nian  hypothesis,  of  his  death  being  merely  an  example 
and  as  that  of  a  martyr  sealing  his  testimony  with  his 
blood.  '' 

III.  The  inspired  writers  mention  the  subject  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  its  beinir  a 
real  and  proper  substitution. 

IV.  The  Scriptures  in  numerous  passages  declare, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  proper  cause  and  author  of  our 
salvation,  and  all  the  spiritual  benefits  which  the  ffospel 
announces.  ^ 

V.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  head  of  the 
universe,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  reward  of 
his  suffenngs  and  death,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
supposition  short  of  their  being  expiatory. 

LECTURE   XL 
ON  THE  PERSONALrnr  AND  REAL  EXISTENCE  OP  SATAN. 

Matt  iv.  h^Then  was  Jesus  led  up  hif  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness, 

to  be  tempted  of  the  deinL 

«  The  evidence  for  this  proposition  must  be  a  matter  of 
pure  revelation ;  for,  when  we  consider  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  beings  inferior  to  us,  a  chain  that  descends 
trom  ourselves  to  the  very  verge  of  non-entity  by  such 
mutations  of  littleness,-  that  they  are  for  ever  eluding  our 
senses;  they  leave  it  uncertain,  that  there  are  not  as 
many  besides  in  the  middle  stages  as  in  open  vision. 
Itie  inference,  rather  than  the  contrary,  is,  that  they 
exist  m  an  equal  scale— that  there  are  as  many  gradations 
ot  bemgs  raised  above  us,  as  there  are  beneath  iis.  An 
ascending  series  is  as  probable  as  the  descending,  though 
we  may  not  be  as  familiar  with  one  as  with  the  other. 
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Nor  is  it  impro})aT)le  that  there  are  invisible  or  spiritual 
agents  in  an  inferior  order  to  man.  When  we  consider 
the  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  which  nature  is  suscept- 
ible, it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  in  existence, 
beings,  either  purely  spiritual,  or  possessed  of  a  vehicle 
so  refined  as  to  elude  our  senses,  and,  therefore,  justly 
styled  spirits. 

But  here  let  us  consider  the  tenour  of  scripture  on 
this  subject : — 

I.  The  sacred  record  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  spiritual 
order  of  beings  styled  angels. 

II.  Let  us  examine  the  solutions,  given  by  the  so- 
cinians,  of  the  language  of  scripture  on  the  subject,  and 
see  whether  these  solutions  will  answer  the  various 
occasions  on  which  it  occurs,  and  whether  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  passages  can  be  considered  as  removed  by 
the  interpretation  which  these  solutions  suggest. 

Those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  real  existence 
of  Satan,  suppose  in  general  that  the  words  Satan,  and 
Devil,  are  used  as  a  prosopopeia,  or  personification, 
though  what  they  are  intendt  d  to  personify  they  can- 
not agree  [[about].  Sometimes  they  are  supposed  to 
personify  evil  in  the  abstract ;  at  other  times,  the  Jewish 
magistrates  and  priests ;  at  other  times,  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates and  rulers ;  and  at  other  times,  a  personal  enemy 
to  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  church. 


LECTURE  XII. 


ON  THE  SPIRTf  OP  S0CINIANI8M. 


Psalm  xix.  7.—  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of'  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple, 

I.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  system,  that, 
as  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  orthodox,  it  consists 
entirely  of  negations,  and  is  marked  by  its  possessing 
nothing  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  doctrines  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
consider  most  precious  and  most  saving. 

IL  Unitarianism  has  a  close  affinity  to  deism. 


o„f^"  ^  ^®'"'f''=We  feature  in  the  system  of  the  socini- 
ans,  IS  their  mixture  along  with  their  doctrine  of  ^ta 
physical  speculation,  which  is  more  replete  with  d^t 
than  any  of  the  errors  before  -mentioned.  ^ 

V.  Another  feature  in  this  system,  is  the  tame  sub- 

a^ra  rot%:if ^L^  V""^  *»  '^^^^ 

styled  Modem  Un^Sns  "''"  '""'^'^  '^'  '^"'^ 

system  of  the  socianians,  is  their  zeal  for  proselyiism. 


ly. 

ON  CHRIST'S  DIVINITY  AND  CONDESCENSION. 

That  species  of  excellence  to  which  snch  U„ 

can  be  applied  with  sobriety,  must  be  cLied  to  X  f» 
and  perfection  which  requires  no  wS  f  ^^■^''* 
it ;  it  must  strike  all  eye?:::d  ^viS  h^i^"  '''"''''' 

But  since  it  is  benerolence,  not  in  the  general  idea  of 
It,  but  under  the  specific  form  of  condesceSf  that  we 
^e  seeking  after,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  lookil 

ontrasf^rT  ''v '\"''  ^'^  ^'"^  obviousCd  sS 
contrast  or  opposition  between  the  dignity  of  the  &^i^f 

£  d'ritr T  •  Z^'""^  ""  =PP^-«^  to  depart  C 
what  hfd^"   A"' w\'^"P*'J"'y  ""«'  subsist  betwiS 

A  part  of  the  Saviour's  character,  to  which  the  in- 

ment.    A  tolerablvfnM  L™    .  T?  "'•''*  principal  pari  of  the  arco. 

Id  Uodon  in  Tone  18  IT.       °f '5^  ^T^  "■:"""'•>■ »' "  '™s  pr^acS 
aon,  in  June  1813,  isjnserted  id  the  sixfli  volume,  pp.  fi9_s9 
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spired  writers  are  continually  adverting,  and  on  which 
they  dwell  with  impassioned  energy,  must  imquestion- 
ably  present  itself  in  a  very  conspicuous  light,  so  that  no 
interpretation  can  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  which  re- 
auires  much  ingenuity  to  discover  the  very  existence  of 
iat  virtue  it  is  adduced  to  illustrate. 

There  are  two  opposite  opinions  entertained  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  to  which,  without  adverting  to  the 
intermediate  ones,  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determine  which  of  these  accords 
best  with  tlie  professed  design  of  the  apostle  in  introdu- 
cing it,  which  is,  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  condescen- 
sion of  the  Son. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  involves  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  supposing  him  to  be  the  proper  Son  of  God,  who 
assumed  our  nature  into  a  personal  union  with  himselt  ; 
and,  having  in  that  nature  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and 
humiliation,  expired  on  the  cross  for  human  redemption. 
The  second  considers  him  as  a  mere  man,  who  had  no 
existence  whatever  till  he  came  into  our  world. 

Now,  let  us  consider  which  ofthese  two  opposite  views 
best  accords  with  the  passage  under  consideration,  con- 
templated as  a  professed  illustration  of  his  marvellous 
condescension,  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."  We  are  willing 
to  admit  the  correction  of  the  common  version,  suggested 
by  our  opponents,  and  consider  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
clause,  that  he  "  did  not  eagerly  retain  the  likeness  of 
God.*  The  force  of  the  adverb  which  introduces  the 
subsequent  clause,  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
passage,  appear  to  me  to  justify  such  an  alteration;  nor 
are  we  aware  of  any  advantage  occurring  to  the  system 
we  oppose  by  such  a  rendering.  The  socinians  suppose 
that  the  purport  of  this  member  of  the  sentence  is  to 
assert,  that  though  our  Lord  was  possessed  of  miraculous 
power,  by  which  he  might  have  drawn  to  himself  that 
homage  which  is  only  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  he 
declined  making  such  a  use  of  these  powers.  The  first 
instance  of  his  matchless  humility  and  condescension,  on 


their   hypothesis,  is  in  his   not  impiously   tuming  the 

weapons  with  which  he  was  armed,  against  their  Author 

thus  employing  himself  to  establish,  in  his  own  person 

that    which  It  was    one  great  end  of  his  mission  to 

subvert.      Ihat  humility  with  which  the  apostle  was  so 

much  enraptured  [consisted,  then,]  in  [our  Lord'sl  not 

being  guilty  of  the  grossest  ingratitude  and  impiety:  in 

not  betraying  his  trust  by  advancing  his  own  honour  and 

interest  on   the   ruins  of  his  from  whom    he    derived 

Lis  commission      That  our  Saviour  could  not  have  acted 

the  part  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  declined  in  this 

instance  will  surely  be  admitted;  but  what  a  prepos- 

terous  illustration  is    that  of  matchless  condescension, 

rebdlion !  '"^  ^  ""^""^  abstinence  from  impiety  and 

From  the  preliminary  remarks  we  have  made,  I  trust 
It  must  be  sufficiently  evident  that  this  cannot  be  the 
lUustration    which    St.    Paul    designed   to    furnish    of 
unparalleled  lowness  and  condescension.     It  deserves  to 
be  remarked  too,  that  in  this  sense,  "the  form  of  God" 
be  ongs  equally  to  every  person  who  has  possessed  mira- 
culous powers  to  an  extent  not  inferior  to  those  exerted 
by  our  Saviour,  which,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  Acts  of 
tlie  Apostles,    and   from   the  express  language  of  the 
feaviour  himself,  was  the  case  with  his  apostles.     In 
consequence  of  those  powers,  St.  Paul  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion   made  an  object  of  idolatry,  which  he  disclaimed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  abhorrence;  so  far  was 
he  from  assuming  any  extraordinary  merit  on  account  of 
declmmg  so  impious  a  distinction.     Besides,  let  me  ask 
would  such  a  use  of  the  supernatural  succours  afibrded 
our  Saviour   as  to  suffer  them  to  be  the  occasion  of  his 
bemg  worshipped,  have  produced  their  withdrawment  ? 
n  they  would  not,  there  must  be  some  legitimate  mound 
tor  his  being  worshipped,  inapplicable  to  every    other 
case.     If  they  would,  what  is  there  admirable  in  his 
aeclining  to  coWert  them  to  a  purpose  which  he  knew 
would  issue    in   their    extinction  ?      Can  the   inspired 
wnter  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  introduce,  >^ith  so 
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much  pomp  and  solemnity,  a  branch  of  our  Lord's  con- 
duct which  the  smallest  portion  of  prudence  sufficiently 
accounts  for  ?  ^ 

"  He    made   himself  of  no   reputation,"   or,    more 
literallj,  "he  emptied  himself,"  "he  divested  himself;" 
the  writer   most  unquestionably   means,    of  somewhat 
which  he  heretofore  possessed.     But  of  what,  on  the 
hypothesis  of   the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  did  he 
divest  himself?      As  this  clause  commences  the  positive 
statement  of  the  instances  of  his  humility,  preceded  by 
and  contrasted  with  the  dignity  involved  in  the  attribute 
of  "  being  m  the  form  of  God,"  it  seems  necessary  to 
understand  it  in  relation  to  that  prior  dignity.     But  this 
on  the  socinian  h\T)othesis,   is  impossible,    since    they 
place  the  form  of  God  in  his  possession  of  miraculous 
energy,  of  those  supernatural  powers,  of  which  from 
the  time  of   his  enterinir  on  his  ministry,   he   neither 
divested  himself  at  any  time,  nor  suspended  the  exercise. 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  \     nor   is 
there  the  slightest    intimation  throughout    the    whole 
evangelical  history,  that  his  humility  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  his  declining  the   exercise   of  miraculous 
powers.     Here,  then,  the  illustration,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition we  are  combating,  completely  fails   at   the  very 
outset,  froni  the  total  absence  of  that  bold  and  striking 
contrast  which  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  leads 
us  to  expect.     The  form  of  God  is  attributed  to  him  as 
the  basis  of  a  certain  elevation,  let  its  precise  import  be 
what  it  may.     And,  when  the  antithetic  form  of  expres- 
sion prepares  us  to  expect  something  opposed  to  it,  our 
expectation  is  frustrated,  and  the  form  of  God  is  still 
retained.      Did  this  divesture  consist  of  his  descending 
from  a  superior  station  in  society  ?     But  this  he  never 
possessed.     His  worldly  rank  and  estimation,  humble  as 
It  was,  was  as  great  in  the  last,  as  in  the  first  period 
of  his  ministry.       To  decline  a  possible  distinction,  and 
to  lay  aside  a  distinction  already  possessed,  are  certainly 
things  very  distinct;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  why, 
if  the  former  was  intended,  the  latter  was  expressed  • 
besides  that,  admitting  such  a  confusion  of  langua^^e 


ixi  be  possible,  the  conception  conveyed  bears  no  rejation 
to  the  form  of  God. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  evidently  suppose  that  our 
Saviour  possessed,  in  the  first  instance,  some  great  and 
extraordinary  distinction ;  that  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission,    from    motives   of  pure    benevolence,    he 
submitted  to  a  state  of  great  comparative  meanness  and 
humiliation.     The  order  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  very 
species  of   excellence   they  are   designed    to    illustrate 
and  enforce,    necessitate  the  placing  of  the  dignified 
attribute  first.      But  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ,  the  real  order  of  things,  the  actual 
course  of  events,  is  just  the  reverse.     Our  Saviour,  on 
that  hypothesis  was  elevated  immensely  above  his  native 
condition  by  his  delegation  as  the  Messiah,  and  from 
a  state  of  extreme  obscurity  and  poverty  he  became,  in 
consequence  of  it,  possessed  of  the  form  of  God.     His 
poverty   and  meanness  compose  the  first  stage  of  his 
history;    and  whatever  elevation  above  his  equals  he 
afterwards    possessed,    was    purely    the    eflfect    of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  the  MessiaL      So  that,  in 
the  office  he  sustains,  he  exhibits  a  marvellous  instance 
of  incredible  elevation  from  meanness,  instead  of  afford- 
ing a  striking  example  of  voluntary  humiliation.     On 
the  socinian   hypothesis   the    whole  of  what   is   truly 
admirable  is,  that  a  mean  and  obscure  individual  should 
have  been  raised  from  so  much  meanness,  not  that  he 
voluntarily  submitted  to  it.      It  must  be  obvious  to  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent,  that  this  hjrpothesis  completely 
fiiistrates  the  design  of  the  passage,  and  presents  the 
whole  matter  in  an  inverted  position. 

His  public  undertaking,  in  the  room  of  affording  an 
unparalleled  instance  of  condescending  benevolence,  is 
the  greatest  example  of  eminent  virtue  conducting  to 
illustrious  honour,  the  world  ever  witnessed. 

In  a  complex  train  of  action,  involving  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  a  great  variety  of  events,  if  there  be 
any  conspicuous  feature  insisted  on  in  the  character  of 
the  agent,  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  mass.     The  benevolence  and  condescension  of 
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our  Lord   are  unifonnly  represented  by  the   inspired 
>vriter  as  actuating  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  chief  spring  of  his  conduct,  so  as  to 
characterize  his  whole  undertaking.      "  Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "how 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich." 
His  giving  himself  for  the   church  is  celebrated   as  a 
most  interesting   instance   of  condescension  and   love. 
But  if,  apart  from  his  public  engagements,  as  the  great 
Teacher  sent  from  God,  he  possessed  no  separate  nor 
original  dignity  ;  if  to  these  engagements  he  is  indebted 
for  all  that  distinguished  him  above  the  meanest  pea- 
sant in  Galilee,  what  candour  or  sobriety  appear  in  such 
representations?     If  we  listen   to    the   writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  undertaking  the  office  he  sustained, 
was  a  proof  of  matchless  humility ;  if  we  look  to  the 
facts,  we  find  all  the  honour  he  ever  possessed  was  the 
pure  result  of  these   offices.      That   it   is   possible  to 
combine  with  such  views  of  his  character  the  admission 
of  an   eminent   portion   of  virtue,   we    are   far  from 
denying  ;  but  it  is  not  that  sort  of  virtue,  nor  includes 
any  of  that  sacrifice  of  personal  honour  and  interest, 
which  such  representation  supposes. 


T. 

ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  TENDENCY  OF  SOCINIANISM. 

PtALM  xix.  7. — The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple* 

The  minute  examination  of  the  minor  parts  of  a  great 
and  complex  object,  will  not  suffice  to  give  us  a  just 
conception  of  it,  unless  it  is  joined  with  an  attentive 
survey  of  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  hitherto  been  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  the  errors  of  the  soci- 
nian  or  unitarian  system  in  detail.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  evince  the  opposition  of  several  of  its  fundamental 
tenets  to  the  clear,  unequivocal  testimony  of  scripture ; 


and,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  descending  to  minute  distinctions  and  tedious  dis- 
cussions. Could  we  even  suppose  the  reasoning 
employed  in  the  several  branches  of  this  extensive  argu- 
ment, to  have  wrought  all  the  conviction  we  could  wish, 
the  conclusion  might  still  continue  destitute  of  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  general  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  system,  against  which  these  discourses  have 
been  directed.  Instead  of  attempting  a  recapitulation  of 
the  topics  discussed,  and  the  arguments  adduced,  useless 
as  it  would  possibly  be  if  slight  and  general,  and 
insufferably  tedious  if  accurate  and  extensive ;  allow  me 
to  close  these  lectures  by  directing  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  system, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  Modem  Unitarianism. 

I.  It  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer  to 
remark,  that,  as  far  as  it  differs  from  the  orthodox,  it  is 
almost  entirely  a  negative  system,  consisting  in  the  bold 
denial  of  nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  other  denomi- 
nations are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  vital  and  the 
most  precious.  It  snatches  from  us  almost  every  thing 
to  which  our  affections  have  been  habituated  to  cling 
without  presenting  them  with  a  single  new  object. 

It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renunciation  and 
dissent,  imparting  that  feeling  of  desolation  to  the  heart, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  extinction  of  ancient 
attachments ;  teaching  us  no  longer  to  admire,  to  adore, 
to  trust,  or  to  love — ^but  with  a  most  impaired  and 
attenuated  affection — objects,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which,  we  before  deemed  it  safe,  and  even  obligatory,  to 
lose  ourselves  in  the  indulgence  of  these  delightful 
emotions. 

Under  the  pretence  of  simplifying  Christianity,  it 
obliterates  so  many  of  its  discoveries,  and  retrenches  so 
many  of  its  truths ;  so  little  is  left  to  occupy  the  mind, 
to  fill  the  imagination,  or  to  touch  the  heart ;  that,  when 
the  attracting  novelty  and  the  heat  of  disputation  are 
subsided,  it  speedily  consigns  its  converts  to  apathy  and 
indifference.  He  who  is  wont  to  expatiate  in  the  wide 
field  of  revelation,  surrounded  by  all  that  can  gratify  the 
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sight  or  regale  the  senses,  reposing  in  its  green  pasture? 
and  beside  the  still  transparent  waters,    reflecting   th 
azure  of  the  heavens,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  ceda 
of  Lebanon,    no   sooner   approaches   the   confines    c 
socinianism,  than  he  enters  on  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
waste.     Whatever  is  most  sweet  and  attractive  in  reli- 
gion— whatever  of   the  grandeur  that  elevates,   or  the 
solemnity  that  awes,  the  mind,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  those  truths  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that  system 
to  subvert ;  and  since  it  is  not  what  we  deny,  but  what 
we  believe,  that  nourishes  piety,  no  wonder  it  languishes 
under   so   meagre  and  scanty   a  diet.      The    littleness 
and  poverty  of  the  socinian  system  ultimately  ensures  its 
neglect,  because  it  makes  no  provision  for  that  appetite 
for  the  immense  and  magnificent,  which  the  contempla- 
tion  of  nature  inspires  and  gratifies,  and   which  even 
reason  itself  prompts  us  to  anticipate  inarevelation  firom 
the  Eternal  Mind. 

By  stripping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it  deprives  it  of 
more  than  half  its  power.  It  is  an  exhausting  process, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  term.  It  consists 
in  affirming  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not,  properly  speaking,  inspired,  nor  infallible  guides  in 
divine  matters;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our 
sins,  nor  is  the  proper  object  of  worship,  nor  even  im- 
peccable ;  that  there  is  not  any  provision  made  in  the 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  for  the  aid  of  spiritual  weak- 
ness, or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies;  that  we  have 
not  an  intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  Christ 
is  not  present  with  his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when  they 
quit  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord ;  that  man  is  not 
composed  of  a  material  and  immaterial  principle,  but 
consists  merely  of  organized  matter,  which  is  totally 
dissolved  at  death.  To  look  for  elevation  of  moral 
sentiment  from  such  a  series  of  pure  negations,  would  be 
"  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles," — to 
extract "  sunbeams  from  cucumbers." 

II.  From  hence  we  naturally  remark  the  close  affinity 
between  the  unitarian  system  and  deism.  Aware  of  the 
offence  which  is  usually  taken  at  observations  of  this 


sort,  I  would  much  rather  wave  them,  were  the  suppres- 
sion of  so  important  a  circumstance  compatible  with 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Deism,  as  distinguished 
firom  atheism,  embraces  almost  every  thing  which  the 
unitarians  profess  to  believe.      The  deist  professes  to 

believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

the  unitarian  does  no  more.  The  chief  difference  is, 
that  the  deist  derives  his  conviction  on  the  subject  firom 
the  principles  of  natural  religion ;  the  unitarian  fi-om  the 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Both  arrive  at  the  same 
point,  though  they  reach  it  by  different  routes.  Both 
maintain  the  same  creed,  though  on  different  grounds: 
so  that,  allowing  the  deist  to  be  fully  settied  and  con- 
firmed in  his  persuasion  of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  what  advantage  the  unitarian  possesses  over 
Mm.  If  the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  upon  christian 
principles,  be  acknowledged  more  clear  and  convincing 
.han  is  attainable  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet,  as 
the  operation  of  opinion  is  measured  by  the  strength  of 
the  persuasion  with  which  it  is  embraced,  and  not  by  the 
intrinsic  force  of  evidence,  the  deist,  who  cherishes  a 
firm  expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has  the  same  motives 
for  resisting  temptation,  and  patiently  continuing  in  well 
doing,  as  the  unitarian.  He  has  learned  the  same  lesson, 
though  under  a  different  master,  and  is  substantially  oi 
the  same  religion. 

The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  more  important,  than  those  in  which  they 
differ.       In  their  ideas  of  human  nature,  as  being  what 
it  always  was,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fall ; 
in  their  rejection  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  all  supernatural 
mysteries;   in  their   belief  of  the   intrinsic  efficacy  of 
repentance,  and  the  superfluity  of  an  atonement ;  in  their 
denial  of  spiritual  aids,  or  internal  grace,  in  their  notions 
of  the   person   of  Christ;    and   finally,    in  that  lofty 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  and  its  authority  to  reject  doctrines 
on  the  ground  of  antecedent  improbability ;-— in  all  these 
momentous  articles  tJiey  concur.     If  the  deist  boldly  re- 
jects the  claims  of  revelation  in  toto,  the  unitarian,  by 
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den3aiig  its  plenary  inspiration,  by  assuming  the  falli- 
bility of  the  apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  and 
by  resolving  its  most  sublime  and  mysterioxls  truths  into 
metaphors  and  allegory,  treads  close  in  his  steps.  It  is 
the  same  soul  which  animates  the  two  systems  though 
residing  in  different  bodies ;  it  is  the  same  metal  trans- 
fused into  distinct  moulds. 

Though  unitarians  repel,  with  sufficient  indignation, 
the  charge  of  symbolizing  with  deists,  when  advanced  by 
the  orthodox,  they  are  so  conscious  of  its  truth  that 
they  sometimes  acknowledge  it  themselves.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr.  Priestley,  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  arrived 
at  America,  says,  "  he  is  generally  reported  to  be  an 
unbeliever  ;"  he  adds,  "  but  if  so,  you  know  he  cannot 
be  far  from  us." 

(Here  introduce  the  passages  from  Smith's  Testimony, 
Vol.1.) 

There  was  a  certain  period  in  my  life  when  I  was  in 
habits  of  considerable  intercourse  with  persons  who,  to 
say  the  least,  possessed  no  belief  in  Christianity.  Of 
these,  it  was  never  my  lot  to  meet  with  one  who  did  not 
avow  great  satisfaction  in  the  progress  of  socinianism ; 
they  appeared  to  feel  a  most  cordial  sympathy  with 
it,  and  to  view  its  triumphs  as  their  own.  They 
imdoubtedly  considered  it  as  the  natural  opening  through 
which  men  escape  from  the  restraints  of  revealed  reli- 
gion; as  the  high  road  to  that  complete  emancipation 
which  awaits  them  in  the  regions  of  perfect  light  and 
liberty. 

Whoever  has  attentively  investigated  the  spirit  of 
modem  infidelity,  must  perceive  that  its  enmity  is  pointed 
chiefly  to  those  very  doctrines  which  unitarians  deny; 
that  their  dislike  is  not  so  much  to  the  grand  notion  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  sober 
theists  admit,  as  to  the  belief  of  the  fall,  and  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  which  are  professed  as  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  is,  as  it  originally 
was,  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  foolishness  to  these 
Greeks ;  and  here  our  opponents  are  confederated  with 


them,  and  affirm  themselves  most  faithful  and  zealous 
aUies.  Infidels,  however  they  may  dissent  from  the 
pretensions  to  a  revelation,  will  feel  no  lively  interest  in 
impugning  it  while  it  imposes  no  necessity  of  believing 
what  materially  contradicts  their  prejudices  and  passions. 
Their  quarrel  is  not  so  much  with  the  medium  of  com- 
munication as  with  the  doctrine  conveyed:  and  here 
socinianism  offers  a  most  amicable  accommodation,  by 
assuring  them  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  perfections 
of  the  Supreme  Being  oblige  him  to  render  them  eter- 
nally happy.  These  men  are  not  so  perverse  as  to  feel 
any  repugnance  to  a  Deity  who  has  no  punitive  justice, 
and  an  eternity  which  has  no  hell.  It  is  the  constant 
boast  of  our  opponents,  that  their  system  gives  them 
such  an  advantage  in  an  attempt  to  win  over  infidels  to 
the  christian  cause,  by  its  being  purged  of  those  doctrines 
which  afford  the  chief  matter  of  offence ;  and  in  this 
representation  there  is  doubtless  some  appearance  of 
truth.  But  whether,  upon  that  account,  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  successful  in  converting  Qhem]  than  oiurselves 
may  well  be  made  a  question.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  they  will  not  find  it  so  easy  a  task  as  they  suppose, 
to  convince  them  that  the  obnoxious  tenets  are  not  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel;  and  next,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  this,  the  difference  between  their  system  and 
pure  theism,  is  so  slight  and  inconsiderable,  as  to  make 
it  appear  a  matter  of  great  indifference  which  they 
adopt.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  call  in  question  the 
moral  attributes  of  Deity  and  a  future  state,  they  are  all 
in  possession  of  the  unitarian  gospel  already,  and  that  by 
a  mode  of  acquisition  more  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
reason.  In  a  much  vaunted  seminary,  or  college,  as  it 
was  called,  established  above  thirty  years  back,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  propagating  unitarianism  throughout 
the  kingdom,  I  have  the  highest  authority*  for  affirming 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  students  became  sceptics 
and  imbelievers,  and  of  none  more  than  from  those  who 

*  Hackney  College.  The  aathority  here  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who  was  one  of  the  professon.  He  made  the 
■Utementto  Mr.  Hall  Id  the  summer  of  1797.— Ed. 
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attended  the  theological  lectures.  Had  that  institution 
continued,  it  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  prolific  hot-bed 
of  infidelity  this  country  ever  knew.  Among  those  who 
bad  an  education  completely  socinian,  it  is  matter  of 
palpable  observation,  that  infidelity  has  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent;  nor  will  the  genuine  tendency  of  that 
system  have  an  opportunity  of  completely  developing 
itself  in  this  respect,  until  the  existing  generation  is 
swept  away.  In  the  denomination  where  it  chiefly  pre- 
vails, it  has  recently  supplanted  arianism,  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  present  disciples  were  educated,  so 
that  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  has 
been  shared  with  a  preceding  system,  which  however 
erroneous,  is  far  removed  from  that  total  abandonment  of 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  which  is  involved  in 
the  socinian  cre^d. 

Fas  est  et  ah  koste  doceri.  Surely  the  complacency  felt 
by  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  christian  religion  for  a 
particular  modification  of  it,  is  not  without  its  instruc- 
tion or  its  warning,  since,  allo^ving  them  the  ordinary 
sagacity  necessary  to  discern  their  own  interests,  we  may 
be  sure  they  perceive  in  the  object  of  their  predilection 
the  seeds  of  ruin  to  the  christian  cause ;  that  they 
plainly  see  that  unitarianism  is  a  stepping-stone  to  infi- 
deUty,  and  that  the  first  stage  of  the  progress  facilitates 
and  almost  secures  the  next. 

III.  A  third  feature  in  the  unitarian  system  is  the 
unfavourable  influence  it  exerts  on  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
It  appears  to  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  religion 
of  Uie  heart.  Of  all  high  and  raised  affections  to  God, 
proudly  ignorant ;  love  to  Christ,  involving  that  ardent 
attachment  which  enthrones  him  in  the  soul,  and  subor- 
dinates to  him  every  created  object,. it  systematically 
explodes,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  either  enthu- 
siastic or  impossible.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  a  recent  work, 
argues  at  large  against  indulging  or  pretending  to  indulge 
any  particular  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour, 
such  as  he  acknowledges  his  immediate  disciples  felt, 
bnt  which,  according  to  him,  is  no  longer  the  duty  of 
christians  of  the  present  day.      The  only  reason  he 


assigns  for  this  bold  assault  on  the  most  vital  part  of 
practical  Christianity,  is  the  invisibility  of  our  Saviour, — 
a  reason  urged  in  open  contempt  of  the  sentiments  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  "  whom,"  said  he,  "  having  not  seen  ye 
love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  beUev- 
ing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  imspeakable  and  full  of  glory."* 

By  parity  of  reason,  God,  who  is  essentially  invisible, 
must  cease  to  be  the  object  of  our  affections ;  and  the 
obhgation  of  loving  him  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our 
strength,  is  at  once  cancelled  and  destroyed. 

The  devotional  feelings  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  are 
intimately  and  inseparably  interwoven  with  humility  and 
gratitude — the  humility  and  gratitude  of  a  penitent  and 
redeemed  sinner.  That  he  who  is  forgiven  much  will 
love  much,  is  the  decision  of  our  Lord ;  while  he  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven  will  love  little.t  But  the  perpetual  ten- 
dency of  the  socinian  system  extenuates  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes  the 
sinner,  and  is  calculated  to  weaken,  beyond  expression, 
the  force  of  the  motives  [they  supply]. 

By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  it  makes  every 
man  his  own  Saviour ;  it  directs  his  attention  to  himself, 
as  the  source  to  which  he  ascribes  the  removal  of  guilt, 
and  the  renovation  of  hope ;  nor  will  it  permit  him  to 
adopt,  in  any  obvious  and  intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous 
language  of  the  redeemed,  "  To  him  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  Taught  to 
consider  the  Lord  Jesus  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
most  perfect  example,  and  the  most  enlightened  of 
teachers,  and  beheving  that  he  has  already  bestowed  all 
the  benefits  he  is  empowered  to  bestow,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  that  consecration  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  of 
all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind  to  his  service,  which 
niay  reasonably  be  expected  from  film  who  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  trophy  of  his  power,  and  as  the  purchase  of 
his  blood.  Not  viewing  himself  as  at  any  time  exposed 
to  condemnation,  you  must  not  expect  him  to  celebrate, 


♦  1  Peter  i.  8 


\  Luke  vii.  47. 
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with  elevated  emotion,  the  riches  of  diriiie  grace,  much 
less  that  he  should  be  transported  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  inestimable  love  evinced  in  the  gift  of  his  Son ; 
when  he  considers  it  a  high  attainment  to  have  learned 
that  this  Son  is  a  mere  man,  on  a  level  with  himself.  The 
unhappy  disciple  of  this  system  is  necessarily  separated 
and  cut  off  from  the  objects  most  adapted  to  touch  the 
springs  of  religious  sensibility.  He  knows  nothing  of  a 
transition  "  from  death  unto  life ;"  nothing  of  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience,  followed  by 
"joy  and  peace  in  believing ;"  nothing  of  that  "  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge ;"  nothing  of  the  re- 
freshing aids  and  consolations  of  that  Holy  Spirit  whose 
existence  he  denies,  whose  agency  he  ridicules ;  nothing 
of  that  ineffable  communion  of  spirit  with  God  and  the 
Redeemer,  the  true  element  of  life  and  peace ;  nothing 
of  the  earnests  and  foretastes  of  that  heaven  which  his 
system  covers  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable  veil. 

Facts,  on  this  subject,  concur  with  theory :  for  no 
sooner  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  transformed  into  a  so- 
cinian,  than  he  relinquishes  the  practice  of  extempore 
prayer,  and  has  recourse  to  a  written  form.  We  are  far 
from  condemning  the  use  of  forms,  where  they  are  adop- 
ted from  a  conscientious  preference ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  many  members  of  the  establishment,  whose  habits 
have  combined  with  them  the  most  devout  associations 
and  feelings,  find  them  useful  helps  to  piety.  But,  that 
those  who  have  never  used  them  before  should  find  them 
necessary  the  moment  they  have  embraced  a  particular 
system ;  that  they  should  feel,  as  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent have  confessed,  an  absolute  incapacity,  from  that 
time,  of  praying  without  the  aid  of  a  book,  affords  a 
portentous  indication  of  the  spirit  of  that  system.  To 
be  smitten  dumb  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  that  heav- 
enly Father  whom  they  approached  before  with  filial 
freedom  and  confidence ;  to  be  unable  or  indisposed  to 
utter  a  word  without  artificial  aids,  where  they  were 
wont  to  pour  out  all  their  hearts,  evinces  the  visitation  of 
a  new  spirit,  but  most  assuredly  not  that  spirit "  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father."    Correct,  elegant,  spiritless- 


replete  with  acknowledgements  of  the  general  goodness 
of  God,  the  bounties  of  his  providence,  and  his  benign 
interposition  in  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  the 
success  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  embellish  and 
adorn  the  present  state — seldom  mil  you  hear  any  men- 
tion of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  the  love  of  the  Savioiu: ; 
few  or  no  acknowledgements  of  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion. An  earthly,  unsanctified  tincture  pervades  their 
devotions,  calculated  to  remind  you  of  any  thing  rather 
than  of  a  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  "  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered." 

In  all  other  dissenting  communities,  there  are  meetings 
for  the  express  purpose  of  prayer,  but  has  any  thing  of 
that  nature  ever  been  heard  of  among  socinians  ?  If 
they  have  any  meetings  out  of  the  usual  seasons  of  wor- 
ship, they  are  debating  clubs,  several  of  which  have 
been  established  among  them  in  the  metropolis  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

Among  other  dissenters,  the  religious  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  is  considered  as  of  the  first  importance, 
and  he  who  made  light  of  it  would  forfeit  with  them  all 
credit  for  piety.  Among  the  unitarians  it  is  the  reverse. 
Mr.  Belsham,  who  seems  to  affect  the  character  of  their 
leader,  has  written  vehemently  against  the  observance  of 
a  Sabbath,  denouncing  it  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
of  popular  errors ;  and  has  lost  no  reputation  by  it. 

Another  of  their  principal  writers  has  denounced  pub- 
He  worship.  In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  where 
these  attacks  will  end,  and  whether  they  will  suffer  any 
of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  to  remain  unassailed. 

IV.  But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  another  part  of  the 
system  of  modem  unitarianism,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  pregnant  with  more  mischief  and  danger  than 
any  of  those  we  have  just  mentioned.  I  mean  the  fatal- 
ism and  materialism  with  which,  since  Dr.  Priestley's 
time,  it  is  almost  universally  incorporated.  The  first 
socinians  were  sO  jealous  of  every  opinion  which  might 
seem  to  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
and  man  s  accountability,  that  they  denied  that  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  extended  to  human  volition  and 
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contingent  erents.  They  carried  pelagianism  to  its 
utmost  length.  The  modem  socinians  have  been  be- 
trayed into  the  contrary  extreme.  They  assert,  not  only 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  is  extended  to 
every  sort  of  events,  but  that  he  has  connected  the 
whole  series  of  them  in  an  indissoluble  chain  of  ne- 
cessity ;  that  the  Deity  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  that 
takes  place,  of  evil  volitions  as  well  as  good;  that  he 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  only  agent  in  the  universe; 
that  moral  evil  is  his  production,  and  his  only;  and 
that,  strictly  speaking,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  account- 
able for  any  of  his  actions,  since  they  were  the  inevi- 
table result  of  necessary  laws,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  were ;  that  the  human 
mind  is  a  machine  governed  by  principles  to  whose 
operations  it  is  perfectly  passive. 

Who  does  not  see  that,  upon  this  theory,  the  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt,  is 
annihilated,  and  the  foundation  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  world  completely  subverted  ?  Agree- 
ably to  this.  Dr.  Priestley  declares,  in  his  treatise  on  this 
subject,  that  a  perfect  necessitarian,  in  other  words,  a 
philosopher  of  his  own  stamp,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
repentance  or  remorse.  Let  these  views  of  human  na- 
ture prevail  imiversally,  and  a  frightful  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  and  a  consequent  subversion  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  must  infalhbly  ensue. 

Alarming  as  these  principles  are,  they  form  but  one 
portion  of  the  perilous  innovations  introduced  by  the 
sect  of  modem  unitarians.  With  the  dangerous  specu- 
lations already  recited,  they  connect  the  following :  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  single  and  homogeneous,  not  con- 
sisting of  two  component  parts  or  principles,  body  and 
soul,  matter  and  spirit,  but  of  matter  only;  that  the 
soul  is  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  the  soul;  that  no- 
thing survives  the  stroke  of  dissolution,  but  that,  at  the 
moment  the  thinking  powers  of  man  are  extinguished, 
all  the  elements  of  his  frame  are  dissolved,  his  conscious- 
ness ceases,  to  be  restored  only  at  the  period  of  the  final 
resurrection. 


i\ 


From  these  premises  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  infer- 
ence, that  the  hope  of  a  future  state  of  existence  is  en- 
tirely delusive ;  for,  if  the  whole  man  perishes,  if  all 
that  composes  what  I  call  myself  is  dissipated  and  scat- 
tered, and  I  cease  to  exist  for  ages  as  a  sentient  and 
intelligent  being,  personal  identity  is  lost,  and  being 
once  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  ever  restored 
without  the  greatest  absurdity.  Thus  the  very  subject 
of  a  future  life,  the  very  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed, 
perishes  from  under  us,  on  the  unitarian  hypothesis ;  and 
a  future  state  can  be  predicated  of  any  man  only  in  a  lax 
and  figurative  sense. 

Matter  is  incessantly  liable  to  mutation ;  the  matter 
of  which  our  bodies  are  composed  is  so  eminently  so, 
that  it  is  generally  thought  by  physiologists  that  every 
particle  of  which  it  is  constituted  disappears,  and  is  re- 
placed by  fresh  accession  in  the  course  of  about  seven 
years.  Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  is  homogeneous,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  consists  of  matter  only,  and  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  in  the  course  of  forty-nine  years  the  personal  iden- 
tity has  been  extinguished  seven  times,  and  that  seven 
different  persons  have  succeeded  each  other  under  the 
same  name.  Which  of  these,  let  me  now  ask,  will  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  another  life  ? 

Such  are  the  moral  prodigies  which  disfigure  the  sys- 
tem of  modem  unitarianism ;  such  the  hopelessness  of 
reconciling  it  with  human  accountability,  and  the  dispen- 
sation of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  world  to  come. 

V.  The  unexampled  deference  it  displays  to  human 
authority.  This  may  excite  surprise,  because  there  is 
nothing  which  its  abettors  proclaim  [[with]  such  loud 
and  lofty  pretensions,  as  their  unfettered  freedom  of 
thought,  their  emancipation  from  prejudice,  and  their 
disdain  of  human  prescription.  They,  and  they  only,  if 
we  believe  them,  have  unfrirled  the  banners  of  mental 
independence,  have  purged  off  the  slough  of  obsolete 
opinion  and  implicit  faith,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the 
freshness,  vigour,  and  splendour  of  intellectual  prowess. 

VI.  Their  rage  for  proselytism,  difficult  to  be  accoun- 
ted for  on  their  principles. 
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142  ON  ANGELS. 

VI. 

ON  ANGPXS. 

Heb.  i.  14. — Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  mukiiUt 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  7 

In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  is  engaged  in  esta- 
blishing the  superiority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
angels ;  of  this  he  adduces  various  proofs  out  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures  :  the  title  of  Son,  by  which  he  QGod"] 
addresses  the  Messiah ;  the  command  he  issues,  when  he 
brings  him  into  the  world,  that  all  the  angels  of  God 
should  worship  him :  "  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  of  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy 
throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever/'  Nor  did  he  ever 
say  to  the  most  exalted  of  these,  "  Sit  on  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  He  then 
brings  in  the  words  of  the  text,  '*  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  ?" 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  precise  accounts 
we  meet  with  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  of  the  nature  and 
offices  of  angels,  it  may  form  a  proper  basis  for  a  few 
reflections  on  that  subject.  This  account  embraces  two 
particulars : 

I.  They  are  ministering  spirits. 

II.  They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation. 

L  They  are  spirits.  They  have  not  those  gross  and 
earthly  bodies  which  we  possess ;  sluggish,  inactive,  and 
incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  nimble  and  more 
rapid  movements  of  the  mind. —  "Who  maketh  his 
angels  spirits :  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  They  re- 
semble fire  in  the  refined  subtlety  of  its  parts,  and 
the  quickness  and  rapidity  of  its  operations.  They  move 
with  an  inconceivable  velocity,  and  execute  their  com- 
missions with  a  despatch  of  which  we  are  incapable  of 
forming  any  ^adequate]  apprehension. 

St.  Paul  styles  them  angels  of  light,  probably  not 
without  a  view  to  the  ease  with  which  they  transport 
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themselves  to  the  greatest  distances,  and  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  a  moment.  From  their  being  called  spirits,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  they  have  no  body,  no 
material  frame  at  all ;  to  be  entirely  immaterial  is  pro- 
bably peculiar  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  to  whom  we 
cannot  attribute  a  body,  without  impiety,  and  involving 
ourselves  in  absurdities.  When  the  term  spirit  is 
employed  to  denote  the  angelic  nature,  it  is  most  natural 
to  take  it  in  a  lower  sense,  to  denote  their  exemption 
from  those  gross  and  earthly  bodies  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  possess.  Their  bodies  are  spiritual  bodies, 
"for  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body ;"  the  latter  of  which  the  righteous  are  to  receive 
at  the  resurrection,  who  are  then  to  be  made  equal  to  the 
angels. 

The  passage  just  before  adduced  seems  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  the  utter  absence  of  matter :  "  who  maketh  his 
angels  spirits :  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire." 

2.  These  spirits  are  very  glorious.  They  occupy  a 
very  exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  are  possessed 
of  wonderful  powers.  They  are  celebrated  by  the 
Psahnist  as  "  those  who  excel  in  strength."  To  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that  David,  in  describing  man,  repre- 
sents him  as  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels:  it 
should,  I  apprehend,  be  rendered,  "  for  a  little  time  lower 
than  the  angels,"  that  is,  during  the  time  he  fthe  Son  of 
God]  condescended  to  become  incarnate.  Their  great 
power  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  works  they  have 
performed  by  divine  commission: — the  destruction  of 
the  first -bom  of  Egypt ;  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  the  destruction  of  an  himdred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  men  in  Sennacherib's  army.  One  angel 
destroyed  seventy  thousand  men  by  bringing  a  pestilence, 
when  David  numbered  the  people  of  Israel.* 

Their  appearance  was  such  as  to  fill  the  greatest  of 
prophets  with  consternation  and  horror.  "And  there 
remained  no  more  strength  in  me,t  and  my  comeliness 
was  turned  into  corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength." 


*3Sam.  zxiT.  15. 
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With  ease  an  angel  rolled  away  the  stone,  a  large 
fragment  of  rock,  Liid  at  the  door  of  our  Saviour's  se- 
pulchre :  and  at  the  sight  of  him  the  Roman  guard 
trembled,  and  became  as  dead  men. 

"  After  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  coming  down 
from  heaven,  having  great  power,  and  the  earth  was 
lightened  at  his  glory." 

3.  They  are  not  less  distinguished  for  moral  excellence 
than  by  the  possession  of  great  natural  powers.  The 
usual  denomination  given  them  in  the  Scriptures  is 
*'  Holy  angels."  They  consist  of  such  spirits  as  stood  fast 
in  their  integrity,  when  many  of  their  associates  in- 
volved themselves  in  ruin  by  wilful  rebellion.  They  are 
styled  by  St.  Paul,  "  elect  angels,"  who  are  confirmed  in 
a  state  of  happiness  by  being,  along  with  the  church, 
reduced  under  one  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Their 
confirmation,  in  a  state  of  obedience  and  felicity,  is 
owing  (there  is  every  reason  to  conclude)  to  their  union 
with  him,  and  their  being  included  in  an  eternal  choice 
of  special  election  and  favour. 

They  are  Christ's  holy  angels.  To  this  mj^tery  there 
are  several  allusions  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  "  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath 
purposed  in  himself :  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  he  miglit  gather  together  in  one,  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which 
are  on  earth." 

II.  They  are  ministering  spirits.  Their  employment 
and  office  is  to  minister  in  the  presence  of  God.  Their 
habitation  is  heaven,  that  is,  the  place  where  God  has 
fixed  his  throne  and  manifests  his  glory.  They  are 
emphatically  described  by  this  circumstance, "  The  angels 
that  are  in  heaven."  There  is,  doubtless,  a  place  in  the 
immense  dominions  of  the  Deity,  where  God  is  beheld 
in  his  glory,  and  where  he  is  worshipped  with  the  highest 
forms  of  love  and  adoration.  "  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither 
by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,"  &c*     Thither  Jesus 

•Mttt.v.34. 


ascended  when  he  left  our  world ;  there  he  site  on  tlip 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  and  there  it  is  that: 
the  holy  angels  reside,  as  their  fixed  habitation.  From 
thence  it  was  the  rebellious  spirits  were  expelled,  "  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation  "* 
"Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in 
strength ;  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  his  word.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his 
hosts ;  ye  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure."t 

Their  employment  is  to  minister  to  God  in  the  exalted 
services  of  the  celestial  temple.  This  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness and  happiness  of  heaven,  and  in  this  the  holy 
angels  are  habitually  employed.  To  contemplate  the 
perfections,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Great  Eternal; 
to  bow  before  him  in  lowly  prostrations,  and  to  render 
him  the  honour  due  unto  his  wonderful  works  in  nature, 
providence,  and  grace,  is  their  proper  employ.  As  more 
of  God  is  conspicuous  in  the  mystery  of  redemption 
than  in  any  other  work,  this  will  occupy  a  proportion- 
able part  in  their  praises.  "  And  I  beheld,"  saith  St. 
John,  "  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  around  the 
throne,  and  around  the  four  living  creatures,  and  around 
the  four-and-twenty  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands,  of  thou- 
sands ;  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  conceive  in  what  particulars  the 
services  of  heaven  consist,  after  what  manner  the  glo- 
rious Supreme  will  display  himself,  and  fby]  what 
forms  of  adoration  he  will  be  praised.  These  mysteries 
are  hid  from  us ;  "  for  who  hath  ascended  up  into  hea- 
ven?" Yet  we  may  be  certain  they  will  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  pure,  spiritual,  and  sublime  ;  the  noblest 
exercise  of  the  most  exalted  faculties  on  the  greatest  and 
best  of  Beings. 

The  term  ministering  spirits  (Xe/rou^/xei)  [[used]  here, 
signifies  that  species  of  services  which  is  employed  in 
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sacred  things.  It  is  true,  St.  John  declares,  that  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  he  saw  no  temple,  for  a  temple  implies  a 
building  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  secular  purposes  to  which  other  edifices 
are  applied.  In  this  sense  there  will  be  in  heayen  no 
temple,  because  the  whole  of  those  blessed  regions  will 
be  filled  with  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  so  be 
a  temple.  There  was  no  room  for  a  separation  of  any 
part  to  a  sacred  and  religious  use,  when  all  was  sacrea. 
The  reason  St.  John  assigns  for  this  circumstance, 
sufficiently  explains  his  meaning :  "  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
thereof." 

On  that  immediate  presence  which  fills  the  heavenly 
world,  the  angels  are  constant  attendants;  they  continu- 
ally stand  before  the  Divine  Majesty. 

The  most  exact  representation  of  the  heavenly  world, 
(considered  as  a  place)  that  was  ever  given  to  men,  was 
the  ancient  tabernacle,  formed  after  the  pattern  given  in 
the  Mount.*  The  mercy-seat  was  attended  with  two 
cherubim,  and  the  two  curtains  which  formed  the  taber- 
nacle, were  filled  with  figures  of  cherubim,  "  With 
cherubim  of  cimning  work  shalt  thou  make  them."t 

In  the  visions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  when  a  glimpse 
of  heaven  was  given,  every  appearance  of  God  was 
attended  with  creatures  of  an  angelic  order.  "  A  fiery 
stream  issued  forth,  and  came  forth  from  before  him ; 
thousands  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him.  (Daniel.)  See 
also  Isaiah :  "  In  the  year  king  Uzzah  died,  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim." 
Ezekiel  '*  beheld  the  cherubim,  over  which  was  a 
sapphire  firmament,  over  which  a  throne  was  seen,  and 
one  sitting  upon  it  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,  whose 
head  was  encircled  with  a  rainbow.  "  This,"  he  adds, 
'*•  was  an  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  gloiy  of 
God.** 


*Heb.u.  23,24. 
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"  Then  the  Spirit  took  me  up,  and  I  heard  behind  me 
a  great  rushing  sound,  saying.  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  firom  his  place.  I  heard  also  the  noise  of  the  wings 
of  the  living  creatures  that  touched  one  another,  and  the 
noise  of  the  wheels  over  against  them,  and  the  noise  of 
a  great  rushing."* 

Our  Lord  warns  us  against  despising  the  least  of  those 
who  believe  on  him,  from  this  consideration,  "  That  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  God  in  heaven." 
The  angel  who  appeared  to  Zachariah,  thus  announces 
himself^  ''I  am  Gabriel,  who  stand  in  the  presence 
of  God." 

Improvement  of  Part  I, 

I.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the 
glory  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  dignity  of  religion,  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  employment  and  felicity  of  such  glorious 
spirits. 

Second  Part. 

They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  those  who  are  to 
inherit  salvation. 

I.  Though  they  are  so  superior,  they,  with  much 
alacrity,  engage  in  offices  of  Jove  to  believers,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  dignity  which  awaits  them ;  they 
are  hastening  on  to  possess  salvation. 

They  (believers)  are  soon  to  be  associated  with  them, 
to  be  sharers  of  their  privileges,  partakers  of  their  glory. 
Infantine  as  is  their  present  weakness,  they  are  consid- 
erable on  account  of  their  future  greatness.  The  infant 
of  the  family  is  not  neglected  or  despised  by  the  more 
advanced  branches  of  it ;  they  anticipate  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  faculties.  They  know  the  time  will  arrive 
when  it  will  attain  an  equality  with  themselves.  They 
that  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  '^  shall  be  equal  to  the  angels." 

*  Eiek.  iii.  12, 13. 
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1.  Though  they  are  now  mortal,  they  are  the  heirs  of 
immortality. 

2.  Though  they  are  encompassed  with  infirmities  and 
imperfections,  those  blessed  spirits  well  know  they  will 
shortly  become  entirely  like  Christ. 

3.  Though  they  are  immersed  in  trifling  cares,  and  hav(; 
necessarily  much  intercourse  with  the  things  of  time  and 
sense,  they  entertain  noble  thoughts,  cherish  high  expec- 
tations, and,  having  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  delivered.  And,  ever  and  anon 
vret  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  anointed  afresh  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wear  upon  their  spirits  the  divine 
impress,  which  these  blessed  spirits  distinctly  perceive. 

II.  The  intimate  union  of  believers  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  angels  are  in  immediate  subjection, 
[also]  entitles  them  to  their  benevolent  offices.  They 
are  members  of  Christ,  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  they  aie 
taken  into  a  still  closer  relation  than  the  conjugal  one:  and 
are  parts  of  that  nature  in  which  the  Lord  is  glorified. 

The  nature  of  the  benevolent  offices  [angels]  perform 
for  the  church.  They  are  not  the  servants  of  the  church 
hut  the  servants  of  Christ  tor  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
Their  stated  employment  is  to  minister  in  heaven,  whence 
on  particular  occasions,  they  are  sent  on  benevolent 
embassies  for  the  good  of  the  church.  What  are  these 
services  ?  What  have  angels  done,  and  what  are  they 
doing  for  the  benefit,  and  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation ? 

1.  The  heirs  of  salvation  are  indebted  to  them  for 
much  prophetic  information,  as  well  as  for  many  import- 
ant directions.  See  Daniel.  Paul  going  to  Macedonia, 
Peter  rescued  firom  prison,  &c. 

2.  The  heirs  of  salvation  have  often  been  indebted  to 
angelic  interposition  for  their  protection  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme danger ;  for  example,  Daniel  in  the  lion  s  den ; 
Peter's  rescue  from  prison ;  Peter  and  John,  (see  Acts 
V.) ;  the  deliverance  of  Elisha  at  Dothan.*  "  He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 

*2Kingsvi.  15—17. 


against  a  stone."  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
about  them  that  fear  him."  Many  secret  deliverances  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  angelic  influence. 

3.  The  support  which  good  men  have  received  in  the 
season  of  extreme  pain  and  suffering.  "  An  angel 
appeared  unto  him,  strengthening  him." 

4.  A  moral  influence,  equal  in  extent,  though  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  that  which  evil  spirits  exert. 

5.  To  assist  in  dying  moments ;  to  convey  the  spirit  to 
the  mansions  of  peace  ;  they  let  in  those  gleams  of  hea- 
ven into  the  soul,  [which  are  then  so  greatly  needed,  and 
80  truly  refreshing.] 

6.  To  gather  the  saints  [together]  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  at  the  last  day,  and  to  vindicate  their  cause,  by  a 
final  victory  over  their  enemies.  "  The  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  angels  are  the  reapers."  "  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that 
do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire." 

Improvement, 

I.  How  great  the  dignity  of  real  christians. 

II.  How^  delightful  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly  world 


VII. 

ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  SATAN. 

1  Pet.  v.  8. — Your  adversary  the  devil  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently   of  revelation, 
that  there  are  many  orders  of  beings  superior  to  [man]* 

*  Mr.  Hall  preached  three  sermons  at  Leicester  on  the  personality 
and  agency  of  Satan,  besides  that  which  he  introduced  into  his  series 
of  lectures  on  the  J^ocinian  Controversy.  The  substance  of  these  he 
also  condensed  into  a  single  sermon,  and  preached  at  Cambridge  in 
October,  18*23.  and  afterwards  at  Bristol,  indeed,  he  thought  the  sab> 
ject  of  so  much  moment,  and  so  strangely  neglected,  that  he  prepared 
iiis  three  sermons  for  publication ;  butj  by  some  singular  accident,  th«  . 
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To  suppose  our  own  species  to  be  the  highest  production 
of  diTine  power,  would  indicate  irrational  and  puerile 
presumption.      When  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of 
creatures  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  descending  scale 
betwixt  us  and  nothing,  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy  to  con- 
ceive  the  number  is  not  less  of  those  which  are  above 
us ;  the  probability  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  disco- 
Tenes  now  made  of  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  existence  of  bodies,  compared  to  which  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  is  but  a  spot.     While  there  are  known 
to  be  material  systems  immensely  superior  in  magnitude 
to  that  with  which  we  are  conversant,  what  should  load 
us  to  doubt   that  there  are,  in  the  intellectual  world 
bemgs  possessmg  an  equal  mental  superiority  ?    It  surely 
will  not  be  pretended    that   there  are  any   properties 
discernible  in  man,  that  mark  him  out  as  the  most  trans- 
cendant    workmanship    of   Deity,  the    masterpiece  of 
almighty  power,  or  that  there  is  any  ground  for  supposing 
creative  energy  suspended  its  operations  here,  rather  than 
at  any  other  point  in  its  progress.     The  distance  between 
us  and  nothing  is  finite,  yet  the  interval  is  occupied  and 
faUed  up  with  innumerable  orders  of  sensitive  beings : 
how  improbable  is  it,  then,  that  the  distance  between  us 
and  Deity,  which  is  infinite,  is  an  empty  void  ' 

Nor  IS  It  any  just  objection  against  the  supposition  in 
question  that  these  superior  orders  are  not  usually  dis- 
cernible by  our  senses.  The  information  derived  from 
our  senses,  aided  and  corrected  by  reflection,  is  a  suffi- 
cient  gmde  m  the  practical  concerns  of  life  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  uncertmn  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  actual 
exMence  of  thmgs  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit     Of 

manuscript  was  lost  jost  as  he  had  completed  it.    After  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  years    he  recommenced  the  labonrof  writinif  heJT  i? 
mons    hut  never  finished  it.    Some  imperfect  notes  have  been  fof.n,! 
ince  h.s  death.     Th..y  appear  to  beloSg  to  different  d^ou'ses    and 
were  evident  y  written  at  different  times.^  Imperfect  as  t^y  are '  they 

Le^lire  xf  i^Thl'r'*  **^  *^V"*»»7'»  reasoning,  see  his  accoant  ot 
t^v  n.~  At  »?'»™?T  of  his  lectures  on  the  Socinian  Cootro- 
versy,  p«ge  123  of  this  volume. —Ed.  ^^  ^«uww 


those  that  are  known  to  exist,  some  beings  are  so  minute 
as  to  elude  their  notice,  others  so  vast  as  to  exceed  their 
grasp.  There  are,  probably,  many  material  substances, 
whose  subtlety  exempts  them  entirely  from  that  cogni- 
zance ;  there  are  others  which  can  only  be  perceived  by 
the  help  of  instruments. 

Whether  there  is  in  the  universe  any  being  purely 
spiritual,  and  perfectly  detached  from  matter,  except  the 
Great  Supreme,  is  a  question,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  solve, 
nor  is  the  solution  of  it  at  all  essential  to  our  present  in- 
quiry. God  is  a  spirit,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
portion  or  modification  of  matter  as  entering  into  his 
essence,  without  being  betrayed  into  contradiction  and 
absurdity.  In  regard  to  every  other  class  of  being,  it  is, 
by  many,  conjectured  that  the  thinking  principle  is  united 
to  some  corporeal  vehicle,  through  which  it  derives  its 
perceptions,  and  by  which  it  operates ;  while  perfect  spi- 
rituality, utterly  separate  from  matter  in  any  possible 
state,  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of  Deity.  When  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  spirits,  this  mode  of  expression  may 
possibly  denote  no  more  than  that  the  material  vehicle 
with  which  they  are  united  is  of  a  nature  highly  subtle 
and  refined,  at  a  great  remove  from  the  flesh  and  blood 
which  compose  the  bodily  frame.  Who  vrill  presume  to 
set  limits  to  the  creative  power  in  the  organization  of 
matter,  or  affirm  that  it  is  not,  in  the  hand  of  its  Author, 
susceptible  of  a  refinement  which  shall  completely  ex- 
clude it  from  the  notice  of  our  senses  ?  He  who  com- 
pares the  subtlety  and  velocity  of  light  with  grosser 
substances  which  are  found  in  the  material  system,  will 
be  reluctant  to  assign  any  bounds  to  the  possible  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  much  more  to  aflirm  there  can  be  none 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  corporeal  organs. 

However  probable  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
creatures  of  a  natuire  more  exalted  than  our  own,  nothing 
can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  on  the  subject,  beyond  the 
dictates  of  revelation.  In  regard  to  a  class  of  beings, 
which  are  confessedly  not  objects  of  any  of  our  senses, 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  (if  they  exist  at  all)  naust 
be  derived  from  divine  testimony.     Abstract  reasoning, 
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howerer  profound  and  accurate,  presents  nothing  to  the 
mind  but  the  relations  of  its  own  ideas;  while,  for  our 
knowledge  of  what  exists  without  us,  we  are  entirely  in- 
debted to  observation  and  experiment.  But  neither 
observation  nor  experiment  can  extend  to  those  depart- 
ments of  the  universe  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  oi  our 
senses.  The  province  of  philosophy,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  is  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  to  discover  the  laws  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  To  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  material 
creation,  the  judicious  inquirer  not  only  diligently  no- 
tices the  appearances  that  present  themselves,  but  puts 
the  subject  of  his  investigation  into  artificial  situations, 
whence  new  appearances  result ;  this  mode  of  inquiry  is 
styled  experimental.  In  mental  philosophy,  a  diiferent 
method  must  be  adopted.  Mind  cannot,  like  matter,  be 
divided,  compounded,  or  decomposed,  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  action  of  external  agents ;  and,  consequently,  there 
is  here  no  room  for  experiment,  properly  so  called.  All 
that  can  be  done,  is  carefully  to  observe  the  processes  of 
thought  and  of  emotion,  and  by  attending  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  mental  faculties,  to  arrive  at  some  general 
conclusions,  the  justice  of  which  must,  in  every  instance, 
be  decided  by  individual  consciousness. 

This  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  all  attempts  to 
investigate  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  must,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  preclude  the  possibility  of  much 
original  discovery,  and  will,  probably,  prevent  metaphy- 
sics from  ever  obtaining  the  certainty  and  stability  of 
science.  While  investigating  the  laws  of  matter,  we 
can  vary  the  situations  in  which  it  is  placed,  as  much  as 
we  please  [within  certain  practical  limits],  and  retain  it 
as  long  imder  our  view ;  but  mental  phenomena  form  a 
Proteus,  which  is  continually  changing  its  aspect,  and 
the  objects  of  our  observation  are  continually  gliding 
away  from  us.  Yet,  while  we  acknowledge  the  incom- 
petency of  reason  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
creatures  superior  to  ourselves,  and  that  all  we  can  arrive 
at  is  a  probable  conjecture,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  reason  is   equally  incompetent  to   determine   the 


contrary.  If  it  is  unable  to  build,  it  is  on  the  very  same 
account,  unable  to  destroy ;  whatever  improvement 
philosophy  may  receive,  however  successful  and  brilliant 
its  career,  its  conclusions,  in  no  instance,  apply  to  an 
economy  which,  being  confessedly  supernatural,  is  beyond 
its  sphere,  and  governed  by  laws  totally  different  from 
those  which  it  is  its  business  to  explore. 

Were  all  the  secrets  of  the  material  world  laid  open, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  human  mind,  with  all  the 
laws  of  thought,  volition,  and  emotion,  perfectly  deve- 
loped and  explained,  we  should  not  be  a  step  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  the  question  under  our  present  consideration, 
not  at  all  more  qualified  to  determine  whether  there  be 
an  order  of  superior  intelligences,  or  what  the  station  they 
occupied,  or  the  faculties  by  which  they  were  distiur- 
guished.  In  short,  the  utmost  that  philosophy  can 
achieve  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  human  creatures, 
and  with  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  and 
visible  world.  Whenever  we  extend  our  views  beyond 
this,  we  have  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  Qbut]  are  all  at 
once  in  the  region  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  is  a  pro- 
vince to  which  the  principles  []of  philosophy]  cease  to 
apply :  ingenuity  may  amuse  itself  with  endless  suppo- 
sitions, and  fancy  fill  the  void  with  splendid  pictures ; 
but  as  to  discovery,  the  intellect  of  a  Newton  is  upon  the 
same  level  with  that  of  a  child. 

It  follows  from  hence  that  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  derived  from  scripture,  under 
the  notion  of  its  being  unphilosophical,  is  puerile  and  un- 
meaning. The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  no  other  sense 
unphilosophical,  except  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  it  implies  a  supernatural  economy,  to 
which  its  principles  are  totally  inapplicable,  and  which  it 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  Here,  if  any  where,  we 
must  have  recourse,  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ;** 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  them,  "  there  is  no  light 
in  them." 

Let  me  briefly  advert,  then,  to  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject.  I  shall  content  myself 
ivith  presenting  the  reader  with  a  mere  outline,  without 
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attempting  to  exhaust  the  information  which  they  im- 
part. ^ 

The  New  Testament  informs  us,  that  there  is  an  order 
of  intelligent  beings  superior  to  the  human  race,  which 
it    usually  designates  by  the  name  of  angels,  a  name 
descriptive  of  their  office,  rather  than  their  nature ;  that 
they  are  endowed  with  very  elevated  powers  and  capa- 
cities ;  that  part  of  these,  at  a  former  [period],  swerved 
from^  their  allegiance  to  the  "  blessed  and  only  Poten- 
tate," on  which  account  they  lost  their  first  estate ;    that 
of  these,  one  of  preeminent  rank  and  dignity  took  the 
lead  in  the  revolt ;  that  under  the  name  of  Siitan  he  con- 
tinues to  rule  the  rest,  who  are  styled  his  angels ;  that 
having  established  an  infernal  empire,  he  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  a  malignant  and  implacable  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God ;  that,  envious  of  the  happiness  of  our  first 
parents,  under  the  disguise  of  a  serpent,  he  tempted  the 
woman  to  violate  the  divine  prohibition,  by  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  whence  we  derived  a  corrupt  and  mortal 
nature ;  that  the  same  evil  spirit  who  is  styled  "  the  god 
of  this  worid,"  the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
perpetually  exerts  himself  in  seducing  men  to  sin ;  that 
he  succeeded  in  effacing  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  es- 
tablishing idolatry  throughout  the  worid ;    that  Jesus 
Christ  was  appointed,  by  his  divine  Father,  to  be  the 
antagonist  of  Satan,  and  to  "destroy  his  works;**  and 
that,  before  the  close  of  time,  his  dominion  will  be  esta- 
blished upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  Satan,  and  the  worid 
restored  to  happiness  and  to  God.     This,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  this  mysterious  subject.     In  a  word,  Christ  and 
Satan  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  heads  of 
two  opposite  empires,  the  one  the  empire  of  light  and 
holiness,  the  other  of  darkness  and  sin;  the  one  em- 
bracing all  the  elements  of  moral  good,  the  other  all  those 
of  moral  evil ;  while  the  whole  human  race  are  divided 
by  their  sway. 

To  a  philosophical  mind,  not  imbued  with  the  light  of 
rerelation,  such  a  view  of  the  moral  state  of  the  worid 
will,  probably,  appear  strange  and  portentous ;  nothing 


is  easier  than  to  suggest  plausible  objections  against  it. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  such  a  representation  as 
reason,  left  to  itself,  would  have  prompted  us  to  antici- 
pate. This  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  in  judg- 
ing of  Qsuch  matters],  is  entitled  to  little  attention; 
whatever  their  previous  improbability,  they  must  be 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  amount  of  evidence 
adduced  for  their  support.  Even  in  the  affairs  of  ordi- 
nary life,  our  previous  conceptions  of  improbability  are 
found  to  afford  no  criterion  of  truth ;  much  less  can  any 
reliance  be  placed  on  them  in  judging  of  the  laws  of  a 
superior  and  supernatural  economy. 

In  asserting  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan,  we 
are  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  proposing  to  our 
reader  a  speculation  in  philosophy ;  we  are  asserting  a 
fact  beyond  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction ;  a  fact  for 
which  we  profess  to  produce  no  other  evidence  besides 
the  declarations  of  Scripture.  If  its  testimony  is  not 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  we  are  out  at  sea,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  specify  what  doctrines  we  are  warranted 
to  receive  on  its  authority ;  especially  when  we  consider 
that  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world 
would  appear  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a  revelation, 
whose  exclusive  glory  it  is  to  bring  "  life  and  immortality 
to  light.'*  We  have  no  controversy,  at  present,  with 
those  whose  lax  notions  of  inspiration  embolden  them  to 
reject  the  express  testimony  of  an  apostle.  We  assume 
as  granted,  the  truths  of  inspiration,  so  far  at  least  that 
they  may  be  safely  trusted  in  the  annunciation  of  chris- 
tian doctrine ;  and  all  we  shall  attempt  is  to  establish 
that  literal  interpretation  of  their  language  on  the  subject 
under  our  present  consideration,  wherein  we  infer  the 

personal  existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 

****** 

There  is  no  necessary  alliance  between  moral  rectitude 
and  intellectual  elevation  ;  nor  need  we  go  far  in  search 
of  high  intellectual  vigour,  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, with  a  portentous  degree  of  pravity.  In  free  and 
Toluntary  agents,  we  learn  from  constant  observation, 
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that  the  greatest  range  and  comprehension  of  intellect,  is 
no  security  against  obliquity  of  will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  cer- 
tain that  a  preeminent  degree  of  mental  superiority  may 
not,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  itself  a  source 
of  temptation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  order  of 
rational  creatures  with  which  our  experience  has  brought 
us  acquainted,  have,  we  are  certain,  fallen  from  recti- 
tude ;  and  therefore,  whatever  other  conclusions  we  may 
draw  from  that  fact,  it  ought,  on  the  principles  of 
analogy,  to  facilitate  our  belief,  on  proper  evidence, 
that  a  similar  catastrophe  has  involved  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior order.  Whatever  difficulties  may  accompany  Qthe 
question  of]  the  origin  of  evil,  and  however  incompetent 
we  may  be  to  conceive  how  the  transition  is  effected 
from  innocence  to  guilt,  or  how  to  reconcile  its  foresight 
and  permission  with  divine  rectitude  and  human  freedom, 
as  this  is  is  not  the  place  where  they  Qthese  difficulties] 
first  occur,  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  which  we  are  endeavouring 
to  support.  They  exist  exactly  to  the  same  extent  in  re* 
lation  to  the  fall  of  man,  of  which  we  have  experimental 
evidence.  The  doctrine  which  affirms  the  existence  of 
evil  spirits  of  a  superior  order,  who  have  sunk  themselves 
into  perdition  by  disobeying  their  Maker,  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  history  of  the  only  species  of  rational 
creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted;   we  find  its 

counterpart  in  ourselves. 

♦  ♦♦*#♦ 

There  is  one  objection  which  has  been  frequently 
urged  against  the  popular  view  of  this  subject,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
discussion,  lest  the  prejudice  it  may  Qexcite]  should  im- 
pair the  conviction  which  the  evidence  might  otherwise 
produce.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  ascribe  to  Satan  such 
an  interference  in  the  moral  concerns  of  the  world,  as  is 
implied  in  his  incessantly  tempting  men  to  sin,  is  to  sup- 
pose him  omnipresent,  a  supposition  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  a  finite  being.  It  must  be  confessed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  teach  us  to  conceive 


of  satanic  agency  as  concurring  in  almost  every  act  of 
deliberate  sin:  he  is  said  to  have  filled  the  heart  of 
Ananias;  to  have  entered  into  Judas,  "after  he  had 
taken  the  sop  ;"  and  to  be  "  the  god  of  this  world,  who 
worketh  mightily  in  the  children  of  disobedience.*  To 
infer  from  thence,  however,  that  any  proper  omnipresence 
is  attributed  to  this  apostate  spirit,  betrays  inattention  to 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers. 

We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  Satan  as  the  head  of  a 
spiritual  empire  of  great  extent,  and  comprehending 
within  itself  innumerable  subordinate  agents.  The  term 
Satan,  in  application  to  this  subject,  is  invariably  found 
in  the  singular  number,  implying  that  there  is  one  de- 
signated by  that  appellation.  His  associates  in  the  pri- 
meval rebellion  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  and 
are  denominated  his  angels.  Thus  the  punishment  re- 
served for  them  at  the  close  of  time  is  said  to  be  "  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  What  their  nuni- 
ber  may  be  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  when  we 
reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  agency  in  which  they  are 
affirmed  to  be  engaged,  we  shall  probably  be  inclined 
to  conjecture,  that  it  far  exceeds  that  of  the  human 
race. 

In  describing  the  affairs  of  an  empire  it  is  the  uni- 
form custom  of  the  historian  to  ascribe  its  achieve- 
ments to  one  person,  to  the  ruling  mind  under  whose 
auspices  they  are  performed,  and  by  whose  authority 
they  are  effected :  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  chief  which, 
in  absolute  monarchies,  gives  unity  to  its  operations, 
and  validity  to  its  laws,  and  to  whose  glory  or  dis- 
honour its  good  or  ill  fortune  redoimd;  as  victories 
and  defeats  are  ascribed  to  him  who  sustains  the  su- 
preme power,  without  meaning  for  a  moment  to  in- 
sinuate that  they  were  the  result  of  his  indiWdual 
agency.  Thus,  in  relating  the  events  of  the  last  war, 
the  ruler  of  France  would  be  represented  as  conduct- 
ing at  once  the  most  multifarious  movements  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  Europe,  where  nothing  more  was 
intended  than  that  they  were  executed,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  by  his  order.  He  thus  becomes  identified 
with  his  empire,  and  spoken  of  as  though  he  pervaded 
all  its  parts.  Thus  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  by 
fiction  of  speech  perfectly  understood,  is  represented 
as  the  direct  object  of  every  offence,  and  as  present 
in  every  court  of  law,  conscience,  *  * 

*  «  *  « 

Conceiving  Satan,  agreeable  to  the  intimations  of 
the  word  of  God,  to  be  the  chief  or  head  of  a  spiritual 
dominion,  we  easily  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
agency  he  is  affirmed  to  exert,  in  tempting  and  seducing 
the  human  race  ;  not  by  supposing  him  to  be  personally 
present  wherever  such  an  operation  is  carrying  on,  but 
by  referring  it  to  his  auspices,  and  considering  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  history  of  his  empire.  As  innumerable 
angels  of  light  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Redeemer, 
so,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  the  devil  also  is 
assisted  by  an  [exceedingly]  nimierous  host  of  his 
angels,  composing  those  principalities  and  powers  over 
which  Jesus  Christ  triumphed,  in  the  making  "  a  show 
of  them  openly."  On  this  principle,  the  objection 
we  are  considering  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  and  no 
more  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  is  attributed  to  Satan 
by  our  system,  than  to  Alexander.  CaBsar,  or  Tamer- 
lane, whose  power  was  felt,  and  their  authority  ac- 
knowledged, far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  personal  pre- 
sence. 

The  attentive  reader  of  scripture  will  not  fail  to  remark, 
that  the  statement  of  the  existence,  the  moral  propen- 
sities, and  the  agency  of  Satan,  is  extended  nearly 
through  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume,  from  Genesis  to 
the  Revelations ;  that  its  writers,  in  their  portraiture  of 
our  great  adversary,  employ  the  same  images,  and  adhere 
to  the  same  appellations  throughout ;  that  a  complete 
identity  of  character  is  exhibited,  marked  with  the  same 
features  of  force,  cruelty,  malignity,  and  fraud.  He  is 
every  where  depicted  as  alike  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man ;  who,  having  appeared  as  a  serpent  in  the  history 
of  the  Falh  is  recognized  by  St.  Paul  under  the  same 


character  in  express  allusion  to  that  event,*  and  after- 
wards by  St.  John,  in  the  apocalypse,  as  "  that  old  ser- 
pent, the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world.^t 

We  have,  therefore,  just  the  same  evidence  of  the 
real  personality  of  Satan,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
exactly  of  the  same  kind;    both  are  described  by  in- 
spired persons;    to    both,  volitions,  purposes,  and  per- 
sonal [characteristics]]  are  ascribed.     A  uniformity   of 
representation,  an  identity  of  character,  distinguished 
respectively  by  the  most  opposite  moral  qualities,  equally 
pervade  the  statements  of  scripture  as  to  each,  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  supposing  the  sacred  writers  to  have  de- 
signed to  teach  us  the  proper  personality  of  Satan,  it 
is  not   easy   to    conceive   what   other  language  they 
could  have  adopted.      Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
accumulation  of  evidence,  there  are  those  who  contend, 
that  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject  is  figurative,  and 
that  the  devil,  or  Satan,   is   a   mere   prosopopoeia,  or 
personification;    but  what  it    is  designed    to  personify 
they  are    not  agreed ;    some   affirming  one  thing  and 
some  another,  according  to  the  caprices  of  their  fancy, 
or  the  exigencies  of  their  system.     The  solution  most 
generally  adopted  by  our  modem  refiners  of  revelation 
is,  that   Satan   is   a  figure    or   personification   of   the 
principle  of  evil.     For  the  benefit  of  the  illiterate  part 
of  my  audi  nee,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a 
personification  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  or  of  poetry,  by 
which  we  ascribe   sentiment,  language,  and  action,  to 
things  which,  properly  speaking,  are  utterly  incapable 
of  these :  for  example.  Job,  in  a  lofty  strain  of  poetry, 
inquiring  where  is  the  place  of  wisdom  ;  "  Man,"  saith 
he,  "knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  land  of  the  living.     The  depth  sakh^  It  is  not  in 
nWy  and  the  sen  saith^  It  is  not  with  me.     Destruction  and 
death  sat/y  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears^X 
In  this  bold  personification  of  the  Depth,  the  Sea,  De- 
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struction^  and  Death,  there  is  grandeur  and  imagination, 
but  no  obscurity  ;  every  one  perceives,  that  in  bestowing 
sentiment  and  language  on  these  natural  objects,  the 
writer  merely  obeys  the  impulse  of  poetic  enthusiasm. 
St  Paul,  on  several  occasions,  makes  use  of  the  same 
figure,  and  personifies  the  Law,  the  Flesh,  and  other 
things  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  no  one  mistakes  his 
meaning.     The  legitimate  use  of  this  figure  is,  to  give 
▼ivacity  and  animation  to  the  exhibition  of  sentiment ; 
every  sober  writer  employs  it  sparinj^ly  and  occasionally, 
and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  have  recourse  to  it,  imless  he 
has  elevated  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to  a  pitch 
which  prepares  him  to  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm 
it  betrays.     A  personification  never  dropt,  nor  ever  ex- 
plained by  the  admixture  of  literal  forms  of  expression 
in  the  same  connexion,  is  an  anomaly,  or  rather  absurdity, 
of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  vmtings  of  men  of 
sense.     Of  all  the  figures  of  speech  by  which  language 
is  varied  and  enriched,  the  personification  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perspicuous;  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  be 
found,  in  the  whole  range  of  composition,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, in  which  it  was  so  employed  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  writer  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense.     Let  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  Satan,  adduce,  if  they  are  able,  another  example  from 
any  author  whatever,  ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, in  which   this  figure  is  employed  in  a  manner  so 
enignriatical  and  obscure,  as  to  have  been  interpreted  for 
ages  in  a  literal  sense.    There  is  a  personification  spread- 
ing itself  through  the  whole  Bible,  if  we  believe  these 
men,  [now]  discovered  for  the  first  time,  in  vmtings 
which  have  been  studied  by  thousands,  possessed  of  the 
most  acute  and  accomplished  intellect,  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  without  one  them,  during  all  these  ages,  sus- 
pecting that  it  existed.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  a  more  untenable  position  was  never  advanced ;  nor 
one,  which,  if  they  really  believe  that  the  sacred  writers 
meant  to  be  understood  figuratively,  evinces  a  more  un- 
pardonable inattention  to  the  operations  of  thought,  and 
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the  laws  of  composition.  On  any  other  subject  but  re- 
ligion, such  a  style  of  criticism  could  not  fail  to  expose 
its  authors  to  merited  derision. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  wave  the  other  objections  to 
this  solution,  and,  admitting  it  to  be  possible,  examine 
how  far  it  will  answer  its  purpose,  by  applying  it  to  some 
of  the  principal  passages  which  treat  of  the  agency  of 
Satan.  It  is  necessary  to  forewarn  my  hearers,  that  the 
devil,  or  Satan,  according  to  the  notion  of  our  opponents, 
is  by  no  means  a  personification,  universally,  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  is  a  Proteus,  that  assumes  so  many 
shapes  as  almost  to  elude  detection.  Most  commonly, 
it  denotes  the  principle  of  moral  evil ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  stands  for  the  heathen  magistrates,  sometimes  for 
the  Jewish  priests  and  scribes,  and  at  others,  for  the 
personal  opponent  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth. 

Let  us  first  apply  this  solution  to  our  Lord's  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  "  Then,"  says  Matthew,  "was  Jesus 
led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil."*  This,  our  opponents  tell  us,  with  great  confi- 
dence, was  a  visionary  scene,  and  their  reason  for  it  is 
curious  enough.  It  is  the  form  of  the  expression, 
"Jesus  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness." 
Mark  has  it,  "  sendeth  him  into  the  wildemess.*'t  On 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  whatever  is  represented  as 
performed  by  Christ  under  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  must 
be  understood  as  visionary ;  and  when  it  is  said,  "  he, 
entered  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee,**  it  must 
be  understood  as  intending  not  a  real,  but  a  fictitious  or 
visionary  removal.  It  is  true  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him- 
self as  brought  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  witness  the 
abominations  practised  there,  while  it  is  evident  his  actual 
abode  was  still  in  Babylon ;  but,  that  no  mistake  may 
arise,  he  repeatedly  assures  us,  that  it  was  in  the  visions 
of  God.  But  no  such  intimation  is  given  in  the  instance 
before  us.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  literal  matter 
of  fact,  and  as  such  it  has  oeen  currently  received  by 
the  church  of  God.     Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  for 
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argument's  sake,  to  have  been  a  visionary  representa- 
tion ;  the  question  still  recurs,  "What  is  meant  bj  the 
tempter  in  this  scene  ?  and  whether  any  of  the  solu- 
tions which  have  been  given  can  possibly  be  admitted. 
The  devil  here  cannot  be  intended  to  denote  the 
pagan  magistrates,  or  Jewish  high-priests,  or  scribes, 
because  our  Lord  was  alone.  As  little  can  it  mean 
the  principle  of  evil.  The  principle  of  evil  must  be 
the  principle  of  some  mind;  it  cannot  subsist  apart. 
Where,  in  this  instance,  is  the  mind  in  which  it  in- 
hered ?  None  were  present  but  the  Saviour  and  the 
tempter;  if  the  tempter  was  not  a  person,  but  the 
principle  of  evil,  that  principle  must  have  belonged  to 
the  Saviour  himself;  it  must  have  consisted  of  some 
sinftil  bias,  some  corrupt  propensity  in  himself,  with 
which  he  maintained  an  arduous  struggle.  But  this 
is  refuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  sacred 
writers,  who  affirm  him  to  be  "  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  and  separate  from  sinners  ;"*  who  emphatically 
designate  him  imder  the  character  of  him  "that  is 
holy,  him  that  is  truest  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
modem  socinians  have  not  rushed  to  that  extreme  of 
impiety  to  impute  a  principle  of  evil  to  the  mind  of 
the  immaculate  Lamb  of  God,  "in  whom  was  no 
sin.*J  And  yet,  without  this,  no  intelligible  account 
can  be  given  of  the  temptation,  except  that  which  has 
been  universally  received  in  the  church. 

Let  us  apply  their  theory  to  another  very  important 
passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Ephesians.  We 
there  find  the  following  exhortation :  "  Put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  By  these  principalities  and 
powers,  our  modem  socinians  tell  us  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  general  personification  of  all  wicked  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  whether  from  the  civil  or 
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ecclesiastical  power,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  more 
particularly,  "the  opposition  of  Jewish  priests  and 
rulers/'*  But  how,  we  ask,  is  this  conmient  consistent 
with  the  negative  branch  of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  "  for 
we  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ?"  Flesh  and  blood 
is  a  very  common  form  of  expression  in  the  sacred 
writings,  employed  to  denote  the  human  race,  or  man- 
kind. Thus  our  Lord  tells  Peter,  "  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ;"t  evidently  intending  to  affirm,  that  he  did  not 
derive  his  information  from  men,  but  from  God.  "  Im- 
mediately," says  Paul,  "  I  consulted  not  with  flesh  and 
blood ;"{  that  is,  he  consulted  no  human  authorities; 
"  nor  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem,"  he  adds,  "  to  those  that 
were  apostles  before  me."  The  first  part  of  the  apostle's 
proposition  then  evidently  is,  that  the  opposition  he  had 
chiefly  to  sustain  was  not  fropoi  men,  nor  from  adversaries 
of  the  human  rank  and  order.  The  question  naturally 
arises.  From  what  then  ?  He  adds,  "  from  principalities 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world," 
or,  according  to  Griesbach,  "  of  this  darkness ;"  that  is, 
say  the  unitarians,  from  Jewish  rulers  and  priests.  We 
must  perceive  in  a  moment  the  absurdity  of  the  proposi- 
tion thus  interpreted,  where  that  is  denied  at  the  begin- 
ning which  is  affirmed  at  the  close  :  and  human  nature, 
expressed  by  a  general  term  which  can  signify  nothing 
else,  is  formally  excluded  from  the  context,  to  make  way 
for  a  class  of  adversaries  who  are  of  that  very  nature, 
and  no  other. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  put  the  other  construction 
on  the  passage,  that  of  the  principle  of  evil ;  because 
that  cannot  admit  of  the  plural  number.  It  will  surely 
be  allowed  that  no  intelligent  writer,  who  was  desirous 
of  personifying  the  principle  of  evil,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, would  speak  of  it  in  the  plural  form,  under  the 
figure  of  "  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,"  since  such  a  mode  of  speaking 
could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  mental  confusion.  This 


»  Improved  Version,  p.  450.        f  Matt.  xvi.  17. 
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passage,  therefore,  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  principle  of  our  opponents 
to  another  passage,  and  inquire,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  elicit  from  it  a  sense  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  inspira- 
tion. The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  in  the  first  Epistle 
of  John,  the  third  chapter:  "My  little  children,  let  no 
man  deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eous, as  he  is  righteous :  he  who  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil,  for  the  devil  hath  sinned  from  the  beginning: 
for  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  Let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose,  with  the  unitarians,  that  the  devil  is 
here  put  for  a  personification  of  the  principle  of  evil,  or 
of  sin.  And  what,  let  me  ask,  can  be  more  trite,  futile, 
and  ridiculous,  than  gravely  to  assert,  that  the  principle 
of  evil,  or  sin,  sinned  from  the  beginning  ?  Who  needed 
to  be  informed  of  this  ?  And  what  sense  can  we  affix 
to  the  phrase,  "  from  the  beginning  "  ?  which,  if  it  con- 
veys any  idea  at  all,  must  be  intended  to  instruct  us, 
that  the  principle  of  sin  did  not  begin  to  be  sinful  from 
a  late  or  recent,  but  from  a  certain  very  distant  epoch 
denoted  by  the  words,  "  the  beginning."  But  is  not 
this  more  like  the  babbling  of  an  infant,  than  the  dictates 
of  divine  inspiration  ? 

The  following  passage  of  John  is  [beset]  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  difficulties.  "  Ye,"  said  our  Lord,  ad- 
dressing the  unbelieving  Jews,  «  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  He  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the 
truth.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own, 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."*  Here,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  our  opponents,  we  find  our  Saviour  labour- 
ing to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  principle  of  evil,  or 
sm,  has  been  guilty  of  certain  specific  enormities,  such 
as  murder  and  lying ;  that  it  did  not  continue  in  a  state 
of  moral  rectitude,  because  there  is  no  rectitude  in  it. 
Nothmg  can  be  more  trifling;    since,  when  the  very 


principle  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  under  contemplation, 
every  partial  kind  of  evil  is,  ipso  facto,  included.  Had 
our  Lord  discoursed  in  this  manner,  it  might  very  pro- 
perly have  been  said  of  him,  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  which  was  originally  intended,  "  never  man 
spake  like  this  man." 

The  legitimate  employment  of  a  prosopopoeia,  or  per- 
sonification, requires  that  the  literal  term,  expressive  of 
the  passion  or  principle  personified,  be  strictly  adhered 
to.     He  who  wishes  to  personify  piety,  patriotism,  or 
benevolence,  is  never  accustomed  to  drop  the  literal  term 
by  which  these  principles  are  respectively  denoted.     He 
gives  sex,  sentiment,  and  language  to  each,  but  on  no 
occasion  shall  we  find  him  substitutmg  an  unusual  name 
for  the  things  which  he  intends  to  personify.   To  change 
the  very  terms  themselves  for  certain  symbolical  appella- 
tions, would  have  the  effect  of  involving  his  discourse 
in  incomprehensible  mystery :  it  would  be  introducing 
an  enigma,  not  a  personification.     Where  shall  we  find 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bible  for  such  a 
licentious  abuse  of  personification  ?     Besides,  allowing 
that  this  absurd  kind  of  personification  could  be  at  all 
tolerated,  the  symbolical  name  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a 
determinate  meaning;  it  should  invariably  stand  for  one 
and  the  same  thing.     The  change  of  the  proper  term, 
for  the  name  of  a  symbolical  personage,  could  be  justified 
on  no  other  principle  than  that  it  was  univeisally  under- 
stood to  be  the  substitute  of  some  one  object ;  but  in 
the  present  case,  the  word  Satan  has  no  precise  or  defi- 
nite idea  attached  to  it ;  it  is  sometimes  the  principle  of 
evil,  sometimes  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers,  at  others, 
the  pagan  magistrates.    How  [repugnant  to  every  sound 
principle  of  interpretation !] 
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ON  THE  EXTREME  CORRUPTION  OF  MANKIND 
BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  DELUGE. 

Gev.  vi.  11. — The  earth  teas  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filed  with 

violence. 

The  account  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  history  of  the 
worid  before  Qthe  flood]  is  extremely  concise,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  extremely  interesting.  Of  the  celebrated 
personages  that  then  flourished,  the  names  are  seldom 
mentioned,  and  the  transactions  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, are  not  specified  with  any  detail  of  circum- 
stances. The  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  are  involved 
in  ^obscurity] ;  they  are  made  to  pass  before  us  like 
the  shade  of  departed  greatness,  with  an  infallible  judge- 
ment only  passed  by  their  Creator  on  their  characters, 
and  a  distant  declaration  of  their  doom ;  as  though  it  * 
were  the  determination  of  God's  providence  to  bury 
their  memory  in  oblivion,  and  to  make  nothing  distinctly 
legible  but  their  destruction.  Of  the  violences  they  com- 
mitted, of  the  impiety  they  uttered,  and  of  the  miseries 
they  mutually  inflicted  upon  each  other,  the  Holy  Ghost 
condescends  to  give  no  particulars,  but  only  stigmatizes 
them  as  atrocious  criminals  and  rebels,  whose  enormous 
guilt  exhausted  the  patience  of  their  Maker,  and  ren- 
dered them  unfit  to  live. 

The  same  history  informs  us  of  a  most  atrocious  mur- 
der, committed  by  the  first-bom  man  upon  his  brother, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  wicked  and  his 
brother  righteous.  Such  an  event  afibrds  a  view  of 
human  nature,  in  the  early  stage  of  its  existence,  which 
Drepares  us  for  the  description  given  of  himian  depravity 
in  the  context,  "and  the  Lord  looked,  and  beheld  that 
every  thought  of  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  was 
evil,  and  that  continually."*  It  was  necessary  explicitly 
to  state  the  extreme  degeneracy  into  which  mankind 
were  Men,  in  order  to  justify  the  conduct  of  God  in 

*  Gen.  vi.  5. 
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bringing  upon  them  the  flood.     For  God  to  destroy  the 
work  of  his  hand,— to  destroy  that  part  of  it  which  was 
made  after  his  own  image,  was  a  most  extraordinary 
measure  in  the  conduct  of  providence,  which  nothing 
can  account  for  but  that  extreme  corruption  which  it  is 
affirmed  then  overspread  the  world.     In  what  that  cor- 
ruption particularly  consisted ;  whether  it  involved  the 
apostatizing  from  God  to  idols,  or  only  manifested  itself 
in  gross  acts  of  immorality ;  how  long  it  had  been  accu- 
mulatmg  ere  it  reached  its  height ;  and  whetherit  was 
gradually  or  by  sudden  steps  introduced;  are  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  not  informed.     All  that  we  are 
expressly  told  is,  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  mjustice, 
rapine,  and  violence.     From  what  we  know  of  human 
nature  and  human  afiairs,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  gradually  superinduced,  since  great  changes 
in  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  whether  in  the  way  of 
improvement  or  deterioration,  require    a  considerable 
space  of  time  for  their  accomplishment.    It  is,  on  this 
account,  next  to  impossible  not  to  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
treme degradation  of  manners  under  consideration  was 
produced  by  slow  degrees,  and  was  affected  by  various 
causes.     Some  of  these  causes  are,  if  I  mistake  not, 
suggested  with  tolerable  clearness  in  the  chapter  out  ot 
which  my  text  is  taken. 

We  might  with  great  truth  assert,  that  the  general 
cause  of  the  extreme  corruption  then  prevalent,  was  the 
defection  of  our  first  parents,  and  that  consequent  loss 
of  true  rectitude  and  holiness  which  they  first  sustained 
in  their  own  persons,  and  then  communicated  to  their 
posterity.    This  tendency  to  sin  in  human  nature  is, 
indeed,  the  prolific  source  of  all  particular  vices,  which 
flow  from  thence  as  their  fountain.     But,  as  a  nTer, 
when  it  overflows  its  banks,  must  be  swelled  by  accelera- 
ted floods  or  tributary  streams,  besides  what  it  denves 
from  its  parent  spring,  so  an  extraordinary  prevalence  ot 
vice,  at  a  particular  time,  necessarily  impUes  the  coope- 
ration of  other  causes,  along  with  the  original  corruption 
of  human  nature.     To  say  there  is  an  inherent  smlul 
bias  in  human  nature,  is  sufficient  to  account  tor  tHe 
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existence  of  a  large  portion  of  corruption  at  any  time, 
but  affords  no  reason  for  its  prevailing  at  one  time  more 
than  another.  To  account  for  such  an  event  satisfactorily, 
some  specific  and  particular  reasons  must  be  assigned 
besides  this  general  one. 

The  purport  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  discourse  is 
to  point  out  what  may  appear  some  of  the  probable 
reasons,  and  to  deduce  a  few  practical  inferences  from 
the  whole. 

Let  me  request  your  attention  while  I  state  some  of 
the  particular  reasons  which  account  for  the  remarkable 
and  prodigious  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the  lives 
of  men  immediately  before  the  flood. 

I.  It  may  be  partly  ascribed,  with  great  probability,  to 
the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  public  worship  of 
God.  From  the  fact  of  Cain  and  Abel  both  presenting 
their  offerings  to  the  Lord,  and  from  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's  offering,  because  offered  with  faith,  we  may  infer, 
that  some  time  after  the  fall  a  mode  of  worshipping  God 
was  divinely  prescribed,  or  how  could  Abel  exercise 
faith  in  sacrificing;  since  faith  implies,  invariably,  a 
divine  testimony,  or  some  divine  interposition  ?  We  are 
further  informed,  respecting  Cain,  that,  when  the  Lord 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he 
sentenced  him  to  be  a  wanderer  and  vagabond;  and 
Cain,  deploring  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  said,  "  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid."  It  is 
added,  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden."* 

As  his  going  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  declaration  of  his  dwelling 
in  a  strange  land,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  former 
expression  denotes  his  quitting  that  country  which  God 
was  wont  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  honour  with  his  pre- 
sence ;  where  he  afforded  some  spiritual  manifestation  of 
his  power  and  glory. 

•  Gen.  iv  14-16. 
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It  seems,  in  or  near  the  place  where  Adam  and  his 
sons  dwelt,  there  was  placed  the  shadow,  or  some  bright 
and  visible  token,  of  the  divine  presence.  The  same  is 
implied  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  the 
rejection  of  Cain's ;  for  how  could  the  former  know  that 
his  was  accepted,  or  the  latter,  that  his  was  rejected, 
without  some  supernatural  sign  or  token  ?  Cain  thus 
having,  by  the  atrocious  crime  he  committed,  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  approaching  the  place  of  divine  audience ; 
and  going  into  a  remote  part  where  no  such  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence  was  possessed,  fell,  in  all  probability, 
into  total  neglect  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  an  irreligious  and  worldly 
life.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will  readily  ac- 
count for  much  of  that  prodigious  vice  and  impiety :  for 
when  once  the  worship  of  God  is  abandoned,  a  great 
restraint  upon  wickedness  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 
Conceive  only  to  what  a  dreadful  degeneracy  of  morals 
would  this  nation  speedily  advance,  if  no  attention  were 
paid  to  the  sabbath,  and  public  worship  universally  aban- 
doned. The  extreme  importance  of  this  duty,  as  a  chief 
preservative  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  may  be  learnt 
from  one  remarkable  passage  in  the  writings  of  Paul : 
"  Forget  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,"  says 
he,  "  as  the  manner  of  some  is :"  "  for  if  we  sin  wilfully 
after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin."*  Whence  we  may 
infer,  that  to  forsake  public  worship  is  either  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  absolute  apostasy,  or  is  the  very  next 
step  to  it. 

II.  The  intermarriages  betwixt  the  "seed  of  the 
righteous  and  the  seed  of  the  wicked,"  were,  undoubt- 
edly, another  principal  cause  of  the  extreme  coiTuption 
imder  consideration.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daugh- 
ters were  bom  imto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  that   they  chose.^t    To  understand  the 


•  Heb.x.25,26. 
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meaning  of  this  passage,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
obscure,  we  must  look  a  little  further  back  in  the  narra- 
tive.    We  are  there  informed,  that  to  Seth,  the  third  son 
of  Adam,  was  bom  a  son,  named  Enos;   it  is  added, 
"  Then  bejTan  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."* 
The  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer  is,  that  in  the  days 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  first  separation  was  made 
betwixt  the  true  worshippers  of  God  and  the  profane 
descendants  of  Cain  and   his    associates.     Adam,   we 
learn,  had  sons  and  daughters  bom  to  him  after  the  birth 
of  Seth,  but  their  names  are  not  mentioned,  partly  be- 
cause the  true  religion  was  preserved  in  the  line  of  Seth, 
and  partly  because  from  him  was  continued  the  succes- 
sion of  patriarchs  till  Noah.     The  family  of  Seth,  on 
account  of  its  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  were  styled 
*'  the  sons  of  God ;"  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  family,  who  united  with  him  in 
his  impiety,  "  the  sons  of  men,"  denoting,  that  they  were 
a  carnal,  irreligious  race.     The  words  rendered,  "  then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  rendered,  "  then  began  men  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord."     Those,  then,  were 
the  persons  whom  the  sacred  writer  denominates  "  the 
sons  of  God  ;**  a  race  of  men  descended  from  Seth,  who 
kept  themselves  apart,  and  refused  afl&nity  or  connexion 
with  the  apostates  from  the  reUgious  worship  of  God. 
Among  them  was  found  the  true  church ;  the  holy  seed, 
whence  the   New  World  was  to  spring  up  after  the 
flood ;  the  sacred  stock,  out  of  which  Christ  himself  was 
to  arise. 

While  they  kept  themselves  apart,  and  declined  to 
unite  with  the  apostate  stock,  religion  continued  in  its 
purity,  the  overfowings  of  vice  were  restrained,  and 
they  were  as  "  the  sdt  of  the  earth."     In  process  of 

time  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  carnal  appetite, 

broke  through  the  restraints  of  piety  and  prudence,  and 
joined  in  affinity  with  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  the 

other  branches  of  the  family,  who  followed  his  apostasy, 

• 

»  Gen.  iv.  26. 
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Tracing  the  almost  necessary  efiects  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, the  children  of  Israel  at  a  subsequent  period  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  contract  marriages  with  the  Canaan- 
itish  and  surrounding  nations.  "  Take  heed  to  thyself 
lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the 
midst  of  thee  : — and  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto 
thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring  after  their 
gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods."* 
In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  apostle 
enjoins  upon  christians  the  avoiding  of  such  unequal 
marriages:  "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  imbe- 
lievers;  for  what  fellowship  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  or  what 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  or  what 
part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  V'f 

III.  The  pride  arising  from  the  possession  of  great 
bodily  strength,  and  great  mental  acquisitions  and  en- 
dowments, may  be  assigned  as  another  cause  of  the  re- 
markable cormption  of  men  s  manners  in  the  times 
immediately  preceding  the  flood.  "  There  were  giants 
in  those  days,"  says  the  sacred  text;  "and,  moreover, 
when  the  sons  of  Gt)d,  allying  themselves  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  had  children  bom  unto  them,^the  same  be- 
came mighty  men,  even  men  of  renown.''^  The  con- 
sciousness of  superior  or  supernatural  strength,  in  persons 
who  are  not  tinctured  with  the  fear  of  God,  naturally 
disposes  to  a  degree  of  violence  and  oppression ;  and 
that  those  giants,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  abused  their 
prodigious  strength  to  those  purposes,  is  evidentli/  [im- 
plied] in  the  sacred  story.  The  strong  oppressed  the 
weak,  and  made  the  superiority  of  bodily  force  an  in- 
stmment  for  establishing  unjust  domination  and  tyranny, 
until  the  whole  earth  became  a  scene  of  rapine,  craelty, 
and  injustice. 

But,  besides  these,  it  is  evident,  from  the  narrative, 
that  the  descendants  of  Cain  distinguished  themselves 
very  early  by  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  arts  and 

»  Exod.  xxxiv.  12, 16.        t  2  Cor.  vi.  14, 15.         *  Gen.  vl  4. 
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meaning  of  this  passage,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
obscure,  we  must  look  a  little  further  back  in  the  narra- 
tive.    We  are  there  informed,  that  to  Seth,  the  third  son 
of  Adam,  was  bom  a  son,  named  Enos;   it  is  added, 
**  Then  bep^an  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."* 
The  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer  is,  that  in  the  days 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  first  separation  was  made 
betwixt  the  true  worshippers  of  God  and  the  profane 
descendants  of  Cain  and   his    associates.     Adam,   we 
learn,  had  sons  and  daughters  bom  to  him  after  the  birth 
of  Seth,  but  their  names  are  not  mentioned,  partly  be- 
cause the  true  religion  was  preserved  in  the  line  of  Seth, 
and  partly  because  from  him  was  continued  the  succes- 
sion of  patriarchs  till  Noah.     The  family  of  Seth,  on 
account  of  its  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  were  styled 
*'  the  sons  of  God ;"  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  family,  who  united  with  him  in 
his  impiety,  "  the  sons  of  men,"  denoting,  that  they  were 
a  carnal,  irreligious  race.     The  words  rendered,  "  then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,*  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  rendered,  "  then  began  men  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.**     Those,  then,  were 
the  persons  whom  the  sacred  writer  denominates  "  the 
sons  of  God  ;"  a  race  of  men  descended  from  Seth,  who 
kept  themselves  apart,  and  refused  affinity  or  connexion 
with  the  apostates  from  the  religious  worship  of  God. 
Among  them  was  found  the  true  church ;  the  holy  seed, 
whence  the   New  World  was  to  spring  up  after  the 
flood ;  the  sacred  stock,  out  of  which  Christ  himself  was 
to  arise. 

While  they  kept  themselves  apart,  and  declined  to 
unite  with  the  apostate  stock,  religion  continued  in  its 
purity,  the  overiflowings  of  ■\'ice  were  restrained,  and 
they  were  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."     In  process  of 

time  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  carnal  appetite, 

broke  through  the  restraints  of  piety  and  prudence,  and 
joined  in  affinity  with  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  the 

other  branches  of  the  family,  who  followed  his  apostasy. 

• 

»  Gen.  iv.  26. 
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Tracing  the  almost  necessary  efiects  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, the  children  of  Israel  at  a  subsequent  period  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  contract  marriages  with  the  Canaan- 
itish  and  surrounding  nations.  "  Take  heed  to  thyself 
lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the 
midst  of  thee  : — and  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto 
thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring  after  their 
gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods."* 
In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  apostle 
enjoins  upon  christians  the  avoiding  of  such  unequal 
marriages:  "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  imbe- 
lievers;  for  what  fellowship  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  or  what 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  or  what 
part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  iofidel  V'f 

III.  The  pride  arising  from  the  possession  of  great 
bodily  strength,  and  great  mental  acquisitions  and  en- 
dowments, may  be  assigned  as  another  cause  of  the  re- 
markable cormption  of  men  s  manners  in  the  times 
immediately  preceding  the  flood.  "  There  were  giants 
in  those  days,"  says  the  sacred  text;  "and,  moreover, 
when  the  sons  of  Gt)d,  allying  themselves  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  had  children  bom  unto  them,^the  same  be- 
came mighty  men,  even  men  of  renown."!  The  con- 
sciousness of  superior  or  supernatural  strength,  in  persons 
who  are  not  tinctured  with  the  fear  of  God,  naturally 
disposes  to  a  degree  of  violence  and  oppression;  and 
that  those  giants,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  abused  their 
prodigious  strength  to  those  purposes,  is  evidently/  [im- 
plied] in  the  sacred  story.  The  strong  oppressed  the 
weak,  and  made  the  superiority  of  bodily  force  an  in- 
stmment  for  establishing  unjust  dommation  and  tyranny, 
until  the  whole  earth  became  a  scene  of  rapine,  craelty, 
and  injustice. 

But,  besides  these,  it  is  evident,  from  the  narrative, 
that  the  descendants  of  Cain  distinguished  themselves 
very  early  by  the  discoverv  and  cultivation  of  arts  and 

»  Exod.  xxxiv.  12, 16.        t  2  Cor.  vi.  14, 15.         t  Oen.  vl  4. 
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sciences ;  both  these  took  their  first  rise  among  that 
godless  race.  Tubal  Cain  instructed  in  every  artifice  of 
iron  and  brass,  and,  probably,  was  the  first  inventor  of 
warlike  instruments.  Jubal  was  the  inventor  of  musical 
instruments,  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  scripture, 
"  the  father  of  all  them  that  handled  the  harp  and  the 
organ."  Naamah,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  is  in- 
troduced, was,  probably,  the  inventress  of  some  of  the 
more  exquisite  kinds  of  needle-work.  The  first  thing 
we  are  informed  of  respecting  Cain,  after  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  is,  his  building  a  city,  which  he  called 
Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his  son.  From  the  whole 
narrative  it  may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  were  endowed  with  a  superior  genius,  and 
were  the  first  who  made  themselves  celebrated  by  the 
discovery  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences.  Superior 
genius,  united  with  extraordinary  attainments,  are,  in 
themselves,  valuable  gifts  ;  but  when  they  are  dissevered 
from  the  fear  of  God,  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to 
intoxicate  and  corrupt  the  heart.  These  envenom  it 
with  pride,  these  supply  the  sophistry  which  supports 
impiety,  and  extend  the  means  and  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  doing  mischief.  They  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
produce  that  confidence  in  human  reason,  that  reliance 
on  arms  of  flesh,  which  indisposes  man  to  seek  after 
God.  "  The  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his  coimte- 
nance,  will  not  seek  after  God."*  From  the  history  of 
modem  times,  we  have  abundant  evidence,  that  great 
improvements  in  arts  and  sciences  have  not  only  no  har- 
monizing or  beneficial  influence  on  irreUgious  minds, 
but  that  they  have  often  just  the  contrary.  Whenever 
God  is  not  made  the  final  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of 
all  talent,  they  lead  the  possessor  further  and  further 
from  him,  and  are  the  mere  instruments  and  embelUsh- 
ments  of  vice,  and  serve  merely  to  paint  and  adorn  the 
sepulchre  where  virtue  lies  entombed.  The  descendants 
of  Cain,  like  too  many  in  the  present  day,  were,  indeed, 
men  of  renown ;  but,  seeking  this  as  the  supreme  good, 

Psalm  X.  4. 
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and  despising  the  honour  that  comes  from  above,  they 
could  possess  no  solid  worth,  and  whatever  there  was 
that  might  bear  the  appearance  of  it  amongst  them,  was 
hollow  and  insincere. 

IV.  I  add,  in  the  last  place,  their  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity as  another  reason  of  the  prodigious  depravity 
which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The  lives  of  many  of 
them,  we  learn,  extended  to  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
This  remarkable  circumstance,  cooperating  with  the 
causes  I  have  abready  mentioned,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  excessive  corruption  asserted  in  the  text.  ,  It  must 
have  acted  powerfully  in  several  ways. 

1.  He  who  can  indulge  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
living  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  world,  considers  him- 
self as  possessing  a  large  estate.  The  value  of  any 
earthly  possession  rises,  partly  in  proportion  to  the  satis- 
faction it  is  capable  of  affording,  and  partly  firom  its  du- 
ration, Man,  being  naturally  a  prospective  being,  a 
being  who  looks  forward  to  futurity,  is,  necessarily,  more 
attached  to  every  species  of  good,  in  proportion  to  its 
real  or  imagined  permanence.  How  powerfully,  then, 
must  sensible  and  visible  objects  have  attracted  the  heart 
of  those  who  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  enjoying  them 
for  a  thousand  years  !  The  possessions  which  attach  us 
to  the  present  world  must  have  operated,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  prodigious  force. 

2.  Corrupt  habits  must,  through  such  a  long  track  of 
years,  have  had  opportunity  to  fix  themselves  more  tho- 
roughly, to  strike  their  roots  more  deeply,  than  during 
the  contracted  space  of  present  existence. 

3.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  removed  eter- 
nity to  a  greater  apparent  distance,  and,  therefore,  natu- 
rally weakened  its  effects.  If  men  put  off  the  thoughts 
of  death  and  eternity  when  they  have  such  a  short  space 
to  live  as  they  have  at  present,  how  diflicult  would  it  be 
to  impress  [[them]  with  a  serious  or  alarming  apprehen- 
sion of  it  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  years ! 
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ON  THE  END  OF  MAN'S  EXISTENCE. 

Ezek.  XV.  2. — What  is  the  vine  tree  more  than  any  tree^  or  than  a 
branch  which  is  among  the  trees  of  theftfest? 

The  vine -tree  is  weaker  than  most  trees,  so  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  work,  and  would  therefore  be  very  con- 
temptible but  for  that  property  it  possesses  of  bringing 
forth  a  valuable  and  delicious  fruit.  On  this  account  it 
is  highly  prized,  and  diligently  cultivated.  But  if  it  fail 
of  producing  fruit,  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  can  be 
applied,  is  to  turn  it  to  fuel.  Such  is  the  figurative  re- 
presentation which  the  prophet  gives  us,  in  this  passage, 
of  man,  considered  especially  as  the  object  of  divine  care 
and  culture.  He  is  naturally  capable  of  yielding  a  pre- 
cious fruit ;  in  this  consists  his  sole  excellency ;  this  is 
the  sole  end  of  his  existence ;  and  if  he  fails  in  this,  he 
is  of  no  use  but  to  be  destroyed. 

I.  Man  is  naturally  capable  of  yielding  a  most  pre- 
cious fruit :  this  fruit  consists  in  living  to  God. 

1.  He  is  possessed  of  all  the  natural  powers  which  are 
requisite  for  that  pui-pose.  He  is  endowed  with  reason 
and  understanding,  enabling  him  to  perceive  the  proofs 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  to  entertain  just,  though  in- 
adequate, conceptions  of  the  principal  attributes  of  his 
nature;  his  self-existence,  his  absolute  perfection,  his 
power,  his  wisdom,  his  all-sufl&ciency,  his  omnipresence, 
his  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness.  Inferior  animals  do 
not ;  on  which  account  he  is  a  vine-tree  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  wood ;  inferior  in  many  properties  to  some 
of  them,  but  superior  in  those  particulars  which  fit  him 
for  this  end,  and  on  that  account  incomparably  more  va- 
luable. 

2.  As  we  are  possessed  of  natural  powers,  fitting  us 
for  the  service  of  God,  so  he  has  bestowed  upon  us 
much  care  and  culture,  with  an  express  view  to  this  end. 
The  religious  instruction  he  gave  to  his  ancient  people, 
is  frequently  compared  in  scripture  to  the  cultivation 
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which  men  bestow  upon  vines.  "  My  beloved  hath  a 
vineyard  in  a  very  fruitftil  hill,"  &c.*  "  For  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant."t  He  gave  them  his 
will,  his  ordinances,  his  prophets,  and  separated  them 
from  all  nations  by  peculiar  rites,  that  they  might  be  to 
him  for  a  name,  and  a  praise,  and  a  peculiar  treasure, 
above  all  nations.  He  has  done  much  more  for  us  under 
the  gospel.  None  can  be  ignorant  of  the  intention  of 
God  in  all  these  provisions.  "  Yet  I  had  planted  thee 
a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed :  how  then  art  thou 
now  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine 
unto  me  ?  "J 

II.  This  is  the  only  end  for  which  mankind  are 
formed  and  preserved ;  this  is  the  proper  fruit  of  human 
nature,  which  admits  of  nothing  being  substituted  in  its 
room. 

1.  A  mere  selfish,  voluptuous  life,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  the  proper  fioiit  of  human  nature.  He  who 
lives  to  himself  is  universally  despised  and  condemned. 
**  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  to  himself."  || 
"  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  Go- 
morrah ;  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are 
bitter."§ 

2.  A  life  of  social  benevolence,  in  which  the  public 
good  is  preserved,  without  a  supreme  regard  to  God, 
cannot  be  this  fiiiit.  Can  such  persons  be  said  to  neg- 
lect the  end  of  their  existence  ?  Undoubtedly ;  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1.)  To  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  re- 
gard to  God,  is  to  forget  the  principal  relation  in  which 
we  stand,  and,  consequently,  to  neglect  the  principal 
duty.  A  right  behaviour  to  each  other  is  no  proper 
compensation  for  the  want  of  obedient  regards  to  God  : 
(instanced  in  pirates  and  rebels.)  A  regard  to  God  is 
the  root  and  origin  of  all  real  virtue. 

(2.)  The  end  of  man's  existence  cannot,  with  any 

•  Isaiah  v.  1.  f  Isaiah  v.  7,  J  Jer.  ii  21. 

il  Hos.  X.  1  §  Deut  xKxix.  32. 
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propriety,  be  considered  as  confined  to  this  world ;  but 
the  proper  end  accomplished  by  mere  social  virtues,  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  present  state. 

(3.)  No  collective  number  of  men  can  be  independent 
of  God,  more  than  a  single  individual ;  therefore  no 
such  collective  body  has  a  right  to  consult  their  common 
interest,  to  the  neglect  of  God,  any  more  than  a  single 
individual  to  pursue  his  individual  interest.  The  aggre- 
gate of  mankind  appears  something  great  and  imposing 
in  the  eyes  of  men ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  peculiar 
importance  is  attached  to  those  actions  which  tend  to  the 
public  good.  The  magnitude  of  the  general  interest, 
imposes  a  value  on  those  actions  which  are  adapted  to 
advance  so  great  an  object.  But,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
all  nations  are  as  the  "  drop  of  a  bucket ;"  "  he  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing."  Suppose  all  the  sub- 
jects of  a  lawful  prince  were  to  agree  to  stand  by  each 
other,  and  to  promote  each  other  s  interest  to  the  utmost ; 
would  this  be  allowed  by  the  prince  as  any  atonement 
for  a  great  and  persevering  rebellion?  Or  suppose  a 
single  individual  so  disposed,  would  not  the  result  be 
the  same  ?     No  other  can  be  substituted  for  this. 

III.  He  who  answers  not  the  end  of  his  existence,  is 
fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  He  is  like  a  vessel  marred  in 
the  hand  of  the  potter,  proper  only  to  be  broken. 

The  barren  vine  may  be  useful  as  fuel,  and  to  this 
purpose  it  is  much  apjlied  in  eastern  countries.  Thus 
wicked  men  may  be  useful  with  a  subordinate  kind  of 
usefulness,  by  their  destruction. 

1.  They  may  thereby  become  edifying  examples  of 
the  just  vengeance  of  God,  in  order  to  deter  others. 
That  this  will  be  one  of  the  ends  answered  by  tiie 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  seems  intimated  in  several 
passages  of  scripture,  as  well  as  is  supported  by  its  ana- 
logy to  human  government.  "  And  they  shall  go  forth 
and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  trans- 
gressed against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  nei- 
ther shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh."* 

*  Isaiah  hvi.  34. 
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2.  They  will  serve  to  manifest  those  attributes  of  the 
Great  Supreme  which  their  conduct  disowned,  and  which 
it  seemed  virtually  to  call  in  question.  "  What  if  God, 
willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power 
known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction?"*  This  is  a  subordinate 
use,  not  a  primary  end.  It  is  that"  for  which  men  fit 
themselves,  by  their  presumptuous  and  impenitent  neg- 
lect of  God. 

(1.)  What  blindness  attaches  to  those  who  live  in  the 
total  neglect  of  God  and  religion  ! 

(2.)  What  little  room  is  there  for  that  confidence 
which  many  place  in  correctness  of  deportment  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  while  religion  is  not  even  pre- 
tended to  be  the  governing  principle  of  their  lives ! 

(3.)  What  need  have  we  all  to  examine  ourselves, 
and  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  we  are  yielding  that 
fruit  unto  God,  on  which  we  have  been  insisting ! 

(4.)  How  ought  those  to  be  alarmed,  when  the  result 
of  such  examination  is,  that  they  have  been  hitherto 
utterly  without  fiuit !  How  strong  the  obligations  on 
such,  after  considering  their  ways,  to  turn  unto  the 
Lord.  And  thankful  should  they  be  that  space  is  af- 
forded them  for  repentance  and  salvation  !t 
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Rom.  viii.  12. — Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh, 

to  live  after  thejiesh. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  ascertain,  not  only 
the  quality  of  particular  actions,  but  the  general  princi- 

•  Rom.  ix.  22. 
f  Preached  on  the  morniDg  of  Sunday,  October  31,  1814,  at  l.ti- 
cester. 
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pie  on  whicli  our  life  is  regulated  ;  since  it  is  this  that 
must  determine  our  trae  character  in  the  sight  of  God. 
As  there  are  hut  two  sorts  of  persons  in  the  world,  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual, 
80  there  are  only  two  grand  principles  which  respec- 
tively actuate  these  two  classes  of  mankind,  and  produce 
all  that  diversity  of  character  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished.    In  the  context,  they  are  characterized  with 
such  perspicuity  and  precision,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  we  belong.     The  one  are  described  as 
enslaved,  the  other  as  free ;  the  one  as  being  in  the  flesh, 
and  "  minding"  the  things  of  it ;  the  other  as  inhabited 
and  actuated  by  the  Spirit ;  the  former  as  the  heirs  of 
death  ;  the  latter  as  the  joint-heirs  with  the  Lord  of  a 
happy  immortality.     The  text  we  have  chosen  for  our 
present  meditation,  is  a  legitimate  inference,  deduced  by 
the  inspired  writer  from  the  premises  he  had  been  laying 
down  ;  it  is  a  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  resulting 
from  the  views  which  he  had  been  exhibiting  of  the 
condition  and  expectation  of  two  opposite  descriptions 
of  persons.     "  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not 
to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh." 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  iirst  place  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  flesh  and  Spirit^  employed  in  the  con- 
text, in  order  to  a  right  conception  of  the  import  of  the 
proposition ;  and  in  the  second  place,  compare  and  ad- 
just the  opposite  claims  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit. 

1 .  Flesh  most  properly  denotes  the  hody^  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  soul :  the  matter  of  which  the  cor- 
poreal structure  is  formed :  "  there  is  one  flesh  of  men."* 

And, 

2.  As  all  men  are  possessed  of  this,  it  is  by  an  easy 
figure  of  speech  applied  to  denote  human  nature,  or 
mankind  universally.     "  The  end  of  aU  flesh  is  come 

before  God."t 

3.  Because  the  fleshly  or  corporeal  part  of  our  nature 
may  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  that  in  religion  which  is  merely  outward  and 
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ceremonial.  Thus  St.  Paul  says,  "  Having  begun  in  the 
Spirit,  are  ye  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?"*  Thus  the 
same  apostle  speaks  of  "  camgd  ordinances."t 

4.  On  account  of  the  deep  and  universal  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  this  corruption  displaying  itself  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  in  producing  an  addictedness  to  the 
indulgence  of  bodily  or  fleshly  appetites,  the  term  flesh 
is  frequently  used  to  denote  moral  corruption,  or  human 
nature  considered  as  corrupt.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  context,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken  here.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh ;'X  that  is,  corrupt  and  sinful.  In  this  sense  of 
it  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  contrasted  by  St.  Paul  with 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  "  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  manifest,  which  are  these  :  adultery,  fornication,  im- 
cleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  vn-ath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such 
like."§  From  the  extent  of  the  enumeration,  which 
comprehends  many  mental  vices,  it  is  manifest  nothing 
less  can  be  intended  by  the  term  flesh  than  the  princi- 
ple of  corruption,  the  dictates  of  unrenewed  nature.  By 
the  Spirit^  it  is  plain  we  are  not  to  understand  the  im- 
material principle  in  man,  but  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God, 
the 'author  of  all  holiness.  This  is  evident  from  the 
context. 

Secondly.  As  they  divide  mankind  betwixt  them, 
and  every  man  walks  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  they  are  considered  as  competitors. 
We  shall  examine  and  adjust  their  respective  claims, 
that  we  may  discern  to  which  the  preference  is  due,  and 
come  then  frilly  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  apos- 
tle :  "  Therefore  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live 
after  the  flesh." 

There  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  text,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied from  the  train  of  thought  in  the  context. 

Let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh,  or  of  corrupt 
nature. 


♦  Ga1.  iii.  3. 
X  John  iii.  6. 
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"We  may  conceive  the  flesh  pleading  ancient  possession. 
The  pleasures  and  freedom  from  restraint  attending  a 
compliance  with  her  dictates.  The  general  usage  and 
course  of  the  world,  which  she  reminds  us  has  been  such 
in  every  age.  That  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  been  under  her  sway,  the  greatest  of  men  not  ex- 
cepted, so  that  she  can  number  nobles  among  her  vassals, 
and  among  her  subjects  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The 
most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  talents,  or  their 
fortune,  she  may  allege,  never  dreamed  of  an  exemption 
from  her  dominion,  never  thought  of  any  other  method 
of  life,  than  that  of  living  after  the  Jlesk :  faithful  to  her 
dictates  through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  they  bowed 
submissive  at  her  shrine,  were  initiated  into  her  myste- 
ries, and  died  in  her  communion.  Notwithstanding 
these  specious  pleas,  however,  we  shall  see  sufficient 
cause  to  decline  her  yoke,  and  to  come  to  the  apostolic 
conclusion,  if  we  take  the  following  things  into  our  con- 
sideration. 

I.  Its  claims  are  founded  upon  usurpation ;  they  rest 
on  no  basis  of  equity.  It  alienates  the  property  from  its 
lawful  possessor ;  it  interferes  with  a  prior  claim,  which 
nothing  can  fairly  defeat.  Sin,  considered  as  a  master, 
does  not  enter  upon  a  property  that  is  derelict  or  aban- 
doned by  its  owner ;  but  it  attempts  to  occuj)y  and  ap- 
propriate what  the  proprietor  never  meant  to  resign, 
what  he  never  can  resign  without  irreparable  injury  to 
his  honour.  The  souls  of  men  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  possessions  below,  and  the  most  capable,  in- 
deed in  one  sense  they  alone  are  capable,  of  glorifying 
bis  perfections. 

1.  Let  us  consider  that  the  Lord  is  our  Maker,  and 
we  the  work  of  his  hands ;  it  is  "  he  that  created  the 
heavens,  and  stretched  them  out ;  he  that  spread  forth 
the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that 
giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them 
that  walk  therein."*  !fhe  noble  powers,  by  which  we 
are  so  highly  distinguished  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
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creation,  the  powers  of  thought,  and  reason,  and  con- 
science, are  of  his  production ;  from  him  they  are  de- 
rived, and  by  him  they  are  sustained.  His  right  in  us 
is,  consequently,  more  extensive  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  conceive  in  any  other  instance,  because  none  else  ever 
gave  existence  to  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  in  the 
balance  ;  it  is  incomparably  more  than  that,  to  which  it 
is  compared,  of  the  potter  over  the  clay.  Whatever 
claim  interferes,  then,  with  his  dominion  over  us,  must 
be  founded  in  absolute  injustice,  without  the  guilt  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  any  thing  from  him ; 
and  it  is  injustice  of  the  worst  description,  for  it  is  roln 
bing  God,  "Will  a  man  rob  God?"  exclaims  the  pro- 
phet :  "  yet  ye  have  robbed  me,  saith  the  Lord,  in  tithes 
and  offerings."*  But  what  are  tithes  and  offerings  com- 
pared to  that  love,  adoration,  and  obedience,  in  which, 
even  while  they  were  enjoined,  all  their  value  consisted, 
and  which  are  of  perpetual  obligation  when  they  cease 
any^onger  to  be  enjoined?  Nor  does  the  dominion  of 
Godvrest  only  on  his  power  as  a  Creator;  it  claims  our 
submission,  also,  on  the  ground  of  those  transcendent 
perfections  and  excellencies  which  belong  essentially  to 
the  blessed  God,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  his  administration.  By  virtue  of  these,  he  is  the 
sovereign  good,  the  only  good;  for  strictly  speaking," there 
is  none  good  but  God ;"  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the 
unchanging,  the  satisfying,  the  all-comprehending  good ; 
so  that  whatever  appears  beautiful  or  glorious  among 
the  creatures,  is  but  an  efflux  from  his  fulness,  the  faint 
reflection  of  his  glory. 

2.  If  we  reflect  on  the  powers  with  which  we  are 
endued,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  are  formed  for  no 
other  end  than  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  the 
amassing  of  riches,  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures, 
or  the  procuring  honours  and  distinctions  from  our  fel- 
low-worms. We  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  a  strange 
disproportion  between  such  powers  and  such  pursuits, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  confined  to  them  without  de- 
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scending  unspeakably  beneath  our  level,  without  a  base 
forgetfulness  of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  God,  and  a  to- 
luntary  dereliction  of  our  rank.  Jeremiah,  when  he 
witnessed  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  his  country,  beheld 
with  astonishment  those  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet 
embrace  dunghills ;  a  deplorable,  but  an  involuntary  de- 
gradation. But  this  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  chosen 
and  voluntary ;  these  dunghills,  for  such  are  the  highest 
forms  of  created  good  when  compared  with  the  blessed 
God,  are  embraced  with  appetite  and  desire. 

3.  If  God  were  disposed  to  relinquish  his  claim,  the 
usurpation  of  another  master  might  be  yielded  to  with 
the  more  plausible  pretence  :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  If 
we  believe  his  word,  he  never  means  to  part  with  his 
right  over  his  creatures.  "  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is 
my  reverence  ?  if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"* 
We  cannot  suppose,  without  the  utmost  absurdity,  he 
will  ever  divest  himself  of  his  authority ;  which  he 
could  never  do  without  impairing  his  dignity  and  intro- 
ducing confusion  into  his  empire.  He  owes  it  to  him- 
self not  to  relinquish  what  we  owe  to  him.  The  claims 
of  the  flesh,  then,  are  founded  on  plain  and  direct  usur- 
pation. 

II.  Let  us  next  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh  by 
what  we  have  already  derived  from  it.  Let  us  see  whe- 
ther it  is  such  a  master  as  deserves  to  be  served  any 
longer.  Of  the  boasted  pleasures  it  has  aflbrded,  say 
christians,  what  remains  but  a  painful  and  humiliating 
remembrance  ?  "  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  of 
which  ye  are  now  ashamed  V  Has  any  thing  accrued 
to  you  from  the  service  of  sin,  which  you  would  wish  to 
renew  ?  Though  it  might  flatter  your  imagination  with 
the  appearance  of  good,  did  it  not  afterwards  "  bite  as  a 
serpent  and  sting  as  an  adder?"  You  remember  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall  you  were  made  to  taste,  when 
you  were  first  convinced  of  its  evil :  and  you  know  what 
a  bitter  and  evil  thing  it  is  to  depart  from  the  living 
God.     It  has  already  brought  you  to  the  brink  of  de- 
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struction ;  it  has  placed  you  in  a  situation  in  which  no- 
thing but  the  interposition  of  sovereign  mercy  could  have 
saved  you.  By  estranging  you  from  God,  it  shut  up  the 
path  to  real  good.  In  your  unconverted  state,  it  indis- 
posed you  to  prayer,  armed  you  with  prejudice  against 
the  salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  darkened  your  under- 
standing, and  seared  your  conscience.  Such  was  its  de- 
ceitfulness,  that  you  were  led  by  it  to  put  "evil  for 
good,  and  good  for  evil ;  sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter  for 
svveet."  Your  ears  were  closed  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charmed  he  never  so  wisely.  You  were  made 
to  fancy  that  true  religion  was  melancholy,  that  tender- 
ness of  conscience  was  needless  scrupulosity,  and  that 
happiness  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  this  world.  It  engaged  you  in  the  chase  of 
innumerable  vanities.  You  "  followed  after  your  lovers, 
but  coidd  not  overtake  them ;"  fled  from  one  refuge  to 
another,  till,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
"  You  were  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  your  way."  In 
the  meantime,  to  all  pleasant  and  delightful  intercourse 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  to  the  soothing  accents  of 
peace  and  pardon  issuing  from  Christ,  and  to  all  the 
consolations  of  piety,  you  were  utter  strangers.  In  your 
more  serious  and  reflecting  moments,  your  heart  medi- 
tated tenor ;  death,  judgement,  and  eternity,  were  awful 
sounds  in  your  ears,  and  you  only  felt  a  delusive  and 
sickly  repose,  while  you  forgot  they  had  any  existence. 
On  a  calm  review  of  your  conduct,  you  felt  an  uneasi- 
ness, which  you  were  conscious  was  so  just  and  well 
founded,  that  you  seldom  dared  to  reflect.  Surely  you 
will  acknowledge,  that  you,  at  least,  are  not  debtors  to 
the  flesh.  And  what  has  the  flesh  to  plead  for  its  ser- 
vices, which  will  bear  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed 
against  these  great  evils?  What  has  Satan  to  plead, 
who,  by  means  of  it,  "  rules  in  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence?" Will  he  venture  to  mention  a  few  vain  and 
sinful  amusements,  a  wanton  arbitrary  liberty,  or  a  few 
transient  guilty  pleasures,  which,  I  trust,  you  are  so  far 
from  wishing  to  repeat,  that  you  never  think  of  them 
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without  blushing  before  God  ?  How  are  you  more  in- 
debted to  the  flesh,  since  you  had  reason  to  hope  you 
formed  a  saving  acquaintance  with  God  ?  The  partial 
indulgence  to  its  dictates  has  robbed  you  of  your  com- 
fort, has  retarded  your  progress  to  heaven,  and  made  you 
pass  many  a  day  sad  and  disconsolate,  when,  but  for 
this,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  would  have  been  "your 
strength." 

The  more  we  observe  what  passes  around  us  with  a 
serious  mind,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  how  little 
men  are  indebted  to  the  flesh.  Look  at  that  yoimg  man, 
the  early  victim  of  lewdness  and  intemperance,  who, 
though  in  the  bloom  of  life,  has,  "  his  bones  filled  with 
the  sins  of  his  youth."  Survey  his  emaciated  cheek,  his 
infirm  and  withered  irame,  and  his  eyes  sunk  and 
devoid  of  lustre ;  the  picture  of  misery  and  dejection. 
Hear  his  complaint,  how  he  mourns  at  the  last,  now 
his  flesh  and  his  body  are  consumed :  "  How  have  I 
hated  instruction  and  my  heart  despised  reproof,  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined 
my  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me ! — I  was  almost  in  all 
evil  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of  the  assembly." 
Is  ^  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  ?  Behold  that  votary  of  the 
world,  successful  as  he  has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and 
stained  by  no  flagrant  crime.  Yet  he  has  lived  "  without 
God  in  the  world ;"  and  now  his  days  are  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  feels  himself  verging  to  the  grave,  and  no  hope 
animates,  no  pleasing  reflection  cheers  him.  The  only 
consolation  he  receives,  or  rather,  the  only  relief  of  his 
anguish,  is  in  grasping  the  treasures  he  must  shortly  quit. 
Is  A^  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  ? 

III.  We  shall  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh  by  the 
aspect  they  bear  on  our  future  interests.  Before  we  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  a  master,  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire 
into  the  advantages  he  stipulates,  and  the  prospects  of 
futurity  attendant  upon  his  service.  In  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  we  should  consider  the  neglect  of  such 
an  inquiry  chargeable  with  the  highest  imprudence. 
Dreadful  is  it,  in  this  view,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
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inseparably  annexed  to  the  service  of  corruption , 
"  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,"  says  the  apostle,  "  ye  shall 
die"*  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.''t  And,  to  demonstrate 
the  close  and  unavoidable  connexion  subsisting  between 
them,  he  adds,  "  If  ye  sow  to  the  flesh,  ye  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption."^  It  is  not  an  incidental  con- 
nexion, it  is  an  indissoluble  one,  fixed  in  the  constitution 
of  things.  "  Lust,  when  it  is  conceived,  bringeth  forth 
sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."§ 
If  we  live  in  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  if  we 
comply  habitually  with  the  dictates  of  corrupt  nature  ; 
the  word  of  God  has  assured  us  of  what  will  follow : 
"  The  end  of  these  things  is  death." ||  "  Let  no  man 
deceive  you  with  vain  words ;  for  because  of  these 
things  Cometh  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience."ir  "  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked : 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."**  For 
this  reason  we  can  never  be  debtors  to  the  flesh  to  live 
after  the  flesh ;  the  very  reason  assigned  in  the  clause 
immediately  following  the  text.  We  can  never  be  under 
obligations  to  obey  such  a  master,  who  rewards  his  ser- 
vices with  death;  death,  spiritual  and  eternal.  The 
fruits  of  sin,  when  brought  to  maturity,  are  corruption : 
his  most  finished  production  is  death  ;  and  the  materials 
on  which  he  works  the  fabric  of  that  manufacture,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  consist  in  the  elements  of 
damnation.  To  such  a  master  we  can  owe  nothing  but 
a  decided  rejection  of  his  offers,  a  perpetual  abhorrence, 
and  an  awful  fear  of  ever  being  deceived  by  his  strata- 
gems, or  entangled  in  his  snares. 


*  Com.  viiJ.  13. 
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ON  THE  CAUSE,  AGENT,  AND  PURPOSE  OF 
REGENERATION. 

James  i.  18.-0/  his  own  will  begat  he  m  with  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  Jirstfi-uits  of  his  creatures. 

In  this  chapter  the  apostle  endeavours  to  fortify  the 
minds  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  under  the  various 
trials  and  persecutions  to  which  their  religion  exposed 
them,  by  assuring  them  of  the  happy  fruits,  in  their  spi- 
ritual improvement,  they  might  expect  to  reap  from  them 
here,  and  the  more  abundant  reward  which  awaited  them 
hereafter.  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  temptations,  knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of 
your  faith  worketh  patience."* 

Lest  any  might  be  induced  to  relax  in  their  vigilance, 
under  an  idea  that  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  were 
too  arduous,  and  that  if  they  shrunk  in  the  combat  they 
might  excuse  themselves  from  the  consideration  of  its 
being  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  that  they 
were,  therefore,  in  fact,  tempted  of  God,  he  takes  pains 
to  repel  this  insinuation,  and  to  show,  that  the  success  of 
any  temptation  whatever  is  solely  to  be  imputed  to  the 
unbridled  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  It  is,  he  tells 
us,  "  when  a  man  is  drawn  away  by  his  o^vn  heart's  lust, 
and  enticed,"  that  he  is,  "  tempted ;"+  this  sinful  cor- 
ruption has  its  origin  in  his  own  heart  only ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  be  imputed  to  God,  as  though  he 
impelled  to  it  by  a  direct  agency,  or  so  ordered  thmgs,  in 
the  course  of  his  providence,  as  to  render  it  imavoidable. 
The  sum  of  his  doctrine  on  this  head  appears  to  be  this, 
that  all  evil  is  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  disordered 
state  of  our  hearts,  on  which  temptation  operates ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  all  moral  and  spiritual  good  is  from 
God,  and  "  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 


•  James  i.  2,  3. 
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The  communications  of  grace  are  emphatically 
denominated  "  good  and  perfect  gifts,"  by  way  of  assert- 
ing their  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  blessings  which 
relate  to  the  present  life ;  and  of  these  gifts  St.  James 
afl&rms,  that  every  one  of  them  "  is  from  above,  and 
cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights"  Their  origin 
is  truly  celestial :  they  are  not  capable  of  being  commu- 
nicated, like  the  good  things  of  this  life,  by  one  human 
being  to  another ;  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  divine  do- 
nations, which  can  only  proceed  from  above.  As  a  far- 
ther illustration  of  the  proposition  he  had  been  laying 
down,  he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text :  "  Of  his  ovm 
will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatures."  These  words 
instruct  us  in  the  cause,  the  instrument,  and  the  end,  of 
the  renovation  of  christians. 

I.  The  cause  is  "  the  will"  of  God  ;— God  operating  by 
a  free  and  spontaneous  agency.  His  grace  imparted  in 
regeneration  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  grace  the  most 
free  and  unmixed,  the  fruit  of  his  sovereign  will,  in  op- 
position to  any  necessity  of  nature  to  which  it  may  be 
ascribed :  for,  though  the  nature  of  his  agency  cannot 
but  be  consonant  to  his  character,  though  the  fruit  of  his 
Spirit  cannot  but  be  most  pure  and  holy,  yet  he  was 
under  no  necessity  to  interpose  at  all.  That  the  eifect  of 
his  special  operation  on  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  should 
be  sanctifying,  is  unavoidable ;  but  his  operating  at  all 
by  his  Spirit,  in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  creature,  is  to 
be  ascribed  solely  to  "  his  own  good  pleasure."t 

It  is  of  his  own  will,  as  opposed,  not  only  to  a  neces- 
sity of  nature  in  him,  but  to  any  claim  of  merit  in  the 
subject  of  this  his  gracious  agency.  No  previous  wor- 
thiness of  ours,  no  attractive  excellence  in  us,  engaged 
his  attention,  or  induced  him  to  exert  his  power  in  our 
renovation  :  for  whence  could  this  arise  in  a  creature  so 
fallen  and  corrupt  as  to  need  so  thorough  a  renovation  ? 
Or  how,  since  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from 
above,"  can  it  be  supposed  to  subsist  previous  to,  or  apart 


*  James  i.  17. 
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from,  his  donation  ?  In  the  context  the  apostle  has  heen 
strongly  insisting  on  jt,  that  the  beginning  of  all  moral 
evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  man  ;  the  beginning  of  all  good 
to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  it  is  in  supporting  this  asser- 
tion he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text,  "  Of  his  own 
will  begat  he  us." 

No  signs  of  virtuous  and  laudable  conduct  had  ensued 
to  procure  the  communication  of  divine  grace,  agreeable 
to  what  another  apostle  observes,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus  : 
"  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
hut  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

The  production  and  maintenance  of  religion  is 
styled  by  the  same  writer,  "the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will.-'t 

II.  The  instrument  of  this  renovation  is  "  the  word 
of  truth."  In  infusing  the  principle  of  divine  life  into 
the  soul,  God  is  wont  to  employ  the  gospel  as  the  in- 
strument, styled,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  "  the  word 
of  truth :"  not  only  on  account  of  the  infallible  truth 
and  certainty  of  all  its  declarations,  but  on  account  of 
its  high  dignity  and  excellence,  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  it  is  "  the  truth ;"  to  which  whatever  is  con- 
trary is  imposture,  and  whatever  is  compared  to  it  in- 
significant.J 

It  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  to 
illustrate,  at  large,  the  manner  in  which  the  word  of 
God  produces  a  saving  change  :  two  circumstances  may 
suffice  to  establish  the  fact.  The  first  is,  that  where 
the  light  of  the  gospel  is  unknown  no  such  beneficial 
alteration  in  the  character  is  perceived,  no  features  of 
a  renewed  and  sanctified  mind  are  to  be  traced.  The 
second  is,  that  among  those  who  live  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  the  reality  of  such  a  change  is  less  or 
more  to  be  perceived,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  gospel  is  seriously  attended  to,  and  cordially 
received.  Every  person  who  is  deeply  influenced  by 
religious  considerations,  and  enabled  to  live  a  holy  and 

*  Titus  iii.  5.  i  2  Thess.  i.  11.  %  Gal.  iii.  1. 
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•spiritual  life,  will  acknowledge  his  deep  obligations  te 
the  gospel ;  and  that  it  is  to  its  distinguishing  dis' 
eoveries  he  is,  under  God,  indebted  for  the  renova- 
tion he  has  experienced.  "  Being  bom  again,"  saith  St. 
Peter,  "  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."* 

III.  We  are  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
end  proposed  by  this  regenerating  influence,  "  that  we 
might  be  a  kind  of  firstfmits  of  the  creatures." 

In  the  Jewish  law,  which  was,  in  all  its  essential  parts, 
a  perpetual  shadow  of  the  gospel,  the  firstfmits  of  the 
earth  were  commanded  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple,  and 
presented  by  the  priest  as  an  oti^ering  to  God :  "  The 
first  of  the  fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God."t  In  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  religious  duty,  an  afiecting  form  of  words 
was  prescribed,  expressive  of  the  humility  and  grati- 
tude of  the  offerer.  J  When  a  vineyard  was  planted,  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  the  fruits  for  the 
first  three  years  ;  during  which  it  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  uncircumcised  and  impure  :  "  And  when  ye  shall 
come  into  the  land,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of 
trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as 
uncircumcised :  three  years  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised 
unto  you:  it  shall  not  be  eaten  of.  But  in  the  fourth 
year  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord 
withal."§ 

In  allusion  to  this,  the  apostle  observes,  the  design  of 

•  1  Pet.  i.  23.  t  Exod.  xxxiv.  26. 

X  '*  Thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  which 
thoa  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  tliy  God  giveth  thee,  and 
shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shait  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  bhall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

"And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian 
ready  to  peri>h  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  so- 
journed there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty  and 
populous. 

**  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  firstfmits  of  tlie  land,  which 
thon,  O  Lord,  hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord 
thy  Gud,  and  worsiiip  before  the  Lord  thy  God."  Deut.  xxvi.  2, 
5,10. 

§  Lev.  nix.  23, 24. 
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cliristianity  is,  that  being  received  into  the  heart  as  a 
renovating  principle,  we  may  become  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
what  the  fruits  presented  in  the  temple  w  ere  in  a  literal ; 
"  a  certain  first-fruits  of  his  creatures  :"  in  which  repre- 
sentation, he  meant,  probably,  to  include  the  following 
ideas : — that  we  should  be  dedicated  to  God  as  holy 
persons,  separated  from  every  unclean  use ;  that  we 
should  be  distinguished  as  the  most  excellent  part  of  his 
creatures ;  as  the  firstfruits  were  ever  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  kind  ;  and  that  our  dedication  to  God  should 
be  a  pledge  and  [^earnest]  of  the  universal  sanctification 
of  the  creatures. 

1.  This  representation  denotes  our  solemn  dedication 
to  God,  as  holy  persons, — as  persons  set  apart  for  his 
use  and  service.  Christians  are  not  their  own,  and  the 
method  by  which  God  claims  and  appropriates  them  to 
himself  is  that  of  regenerating  grace. 

The  principle  of  regeneration  is  a  principle  which 
prompts  men  to  devote  themselves  to  God.  They  in 
whom  it  is  planted  "  present  themselves  a  living  sacri- 
fice ;"*  as  "  a  reasonable  service,"  they  present  all  their 
faculties  and  powers  to  him  ;  their  understanding,  to  be 
guided  and  enlightened  by  his  truth ;  their  will,  to  be 
swayed  by  his  authority,  and  to  be  obedient  to  his 
dictates;  their  hearts  and  affections,  to  be  filled  mth 
his  presence,  and  replenished  with  his  love  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  their  body,  to  be  instruments  of  his  glory,  sacred 
to  his  use ;  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  the  way  which 
he  directs,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  he  pre- 
scribes, and  no  longer  according  to  the  dictates  of  in- 
clination and  caprice.  They  feel,  and  cheerfully 
acknowledge,  the  obligations  tiiey  are  under  to  regard 
him  as  their  God, — their  owner  and  their  Lord,  through 
the  Redeemer.  They  deprecate  the  thought  of  consi- 
dering themselves  under  any  other  light,  than  as  those 
who  are  "  bought  with  a  price  /'+  that,  as  God  was 
highly  honoured  by  presenting  the  firstfruits  in  the 
temple,  since  it  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  absolute 
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right  over  all  things  inhering  in  him,  and  that  whatever 
was  possessed  was  held  at  his  pleasure,  so  he  is  much 
more  honoured  by  our  devoting  ourselves,  in  proportion 
as  the  offerer  is  superior  to  the  gift,  in  proportion  as  a 
reasonable  creature  is  superior  to  unconscious  matter. 
"  They  gave  themselves,"  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
Macedonians,  "  first  to  the  Lord  ;"*  they  gave  themselves 
immediately  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest 
and  Mediator,  to  be  by  him  presented  with  acceptance 
to  the  Father,  just  as  the  basket  of  firstfruits  was  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  priests,  to  be  laid  upon  that  "  altar 
which  sanctifies  the  gift."t  It  would  have  been  great 
presumption  for  an  Israelite  to  present  his  fruits  without 
the  intervention  of  the  priest,  as  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived immediately  from  his  hands;  so,  in  our  ap- 
proaches, we  are  to  come  first  to  the  Mediator,  and,  in 
his  name,  to  devote  ourselves  to  God :  "  No  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  him."J 

Though  we  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  so  great  King,  yet,  when  we  present  ourselves^  we 
,  offer  the  noblest  present  in  our  power,  we  offer  that  which 
has  an  intrinsic  excellence,  far  beyond  the  most  costly 
material  gifts ;  we  offer  what  has  a  suitability  in  it  to 
the  character  of  God ;  that  which  is  immaterial,  to  the 
"  Father  of  lights,"§  and  that  which  is  spiritual,  to  the 
"  Father  of  spirits."||  If  he  will  deign  to  receive  any 
tribute  or  acknowledgement  at  the  hands  of  a  fallen 
creature,  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  readiness  to  do 
through  a  Mediator ;  what  can  be  deemed  equally  fit 
for  this  purpose  with  the  solemn  consecration  of  our 
inmost  powers  to  him,  in  love,  adoration,  and  obedience  ? 
A  soul  resigning  itself  to  him,  panting  after  him,  and 
ambitious  of  pleasing  him  in  all  things,  is  a  far  more 
excellent  gift  than  the  numerous  peace-offerings  which 
Solomon,  surrounded  by  a  whole  nation,  presented  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  Under  the  gospel  he  makes 
little  account    of   other  offering:   the  fruit  which  he 

•  2  Cor.  Tiii.  5.        f  Matt,  xxiii.  19.        X  John  xiv.  6. 
§  James  i.  17.  |  Heb.  xii.  9. 
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demands  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips.  By  the  Lord  Jesus, 
therefore, "  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  con- 
tinually, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to 
his  name."*  When  the  fruits  were  dedicated,  the 
grant  was  irrevocable.  The  right  to  them  passed  fully 
and  for  ever  from  the  offerer,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  resume  them  again.  Thus,  when 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  God,  the  act  is  irrevoca- 
ble; we  must  never  pretend  the  least  right  in  ourselves 
any  more;    we  are  to  consider  ourselves  entirely  the 

Lord's. 

2.  This  "  being  a  certain  firstfruits  of  his  creatures," 
denotes  the  superior  honour  and  dignity  which  it  is  the 
gracious  design  of  God  to  put  upon  christians.  The  first- 
fruits  presented  to  God  were  not  only  required  to  be  of 
the  best,  but  they  derived  a  preeminence  above  all  others, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  dedicated  to 
God  ;  they  were  employed  to  a  nobler  use.  Grace  digni- 
fies and  exalts,  in  a  similar  manner,  its  possessor  :  "  The 
righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbour  ;"  t  how- 
ever obscure  in  station,  and  however  beclouded  and  de- 
pressed by  the  meanness  of  his  external  condition,  he  is 
one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  His  employment  is 
that  of  "  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God."t  In  reflecting 
some  rays  of  his  image,  in  advancing  the  honour,  and 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  blessed  God,  he  is  infinitely 
more  honourably  occupied  than  the  votaries  of  the  world, 
or  the  servants  of  sin.  His  calling  is  "  high  and  heav- 
enly ."§  He  is  associated  with  Jesus  and  the  holy  angels 
in  sacred  ministries,  his  pursuits  are  of  a  permanent  and 
eternal  nature. 

If  we  consider  the  principles,  also,  which  actuate  good 
men  and  form  the  basis  of  their  character,  we  shall  per- 
ceive a  greatness  and  elevation  to  which  the  world  is  an 
entire  stranger.  Is  there  nothing  more  noble  in  taking 
a  wide  prospect,  and  in  looking  at  "  the  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal,'  ||  than  in  being  absorbed  in  tran- 


♦  Heb.  xiii.  15. 
X  Retr.  i.  6. 
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sitoiy  concerns  ?  Is  not  that  a  higher  species  of  wiadom 
which  calculates  upon  the  interests  and  advantages  which 
lie  concealed  from  eyes  of  flesh  in  the  depths  of  eternity, 
than  that  which  contents  itself  with  securing  perishing 
riches  ? 

Is  it  not  incomparably  more  noble  and  more  worthy  of 
an  immortal  creature  to  be  "  providing  for  himself  bags 
that  wax  not  old,"  "  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fadeth 
not,"*  than  in  searching  for  "  filthy  lucre  ?"  f  Is  there 
not  more  true  dignity  in  the  patience  that  waits  with 
composure  to  be  happy,  than  in  the  childish  eagerness 
which  catches  at  every  momentary  gratification  ?  Is  it 
not  more  magnanimous  to  conquer  than  submit  to  the 
world  ?  to  tread  the  world  under  our  feet  than  to  be  en- 
slaved by  it  ?  to  be  able  to  exercise  that  self-command 
over  our  sensual  affections  which  secures  the  pleasures  of 
innocence  and  the  approbation  of  conscience,  than  to  be 
the  victim  of  unbridled  passions  ?  to  rule  our  own  spirit, 
than  to  be  the  sport  of  its  tyrannical  disorder  ?  to  rise 
above  a  sense  of  injury  so  as  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
rather  than  to  be  tormented  with  malice  and  revenge  ? 
He  must  be  insensible  to  reason,  who  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  these  interrogatories ;  and  to  answer  them  in  the 
affirmative  is  to  attest  the  superior  dignity  of  the  chris- 
tian character,  to  acknowledge  that  christians  are  ''  a 
sort  of  firstfruits  of  the  creatures." 

Th'^y  are  so  at  present,  vrith  all  the  imperfections 
which  attach  to  their  state  and  their  character ;  but  they 
vrill  be  incomparably  more  so,  when  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled around  the  throne,  and  it  shall  be  declared  of 
them; — "These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth :  these  were  redeemed  from  among 
men,  being  the  firstfruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb."  J 

3.  The  representation  of  christians  as  a  certain  first- 
fruits  of  the  creatures,  implies  the  accession  of  the  future 
harvest :  they  are  a  pledge  only  of  what  is  to  follow ; 
their  dedication  to  God  as  the  firstfiiiits  is  a  preparation 
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for  the  universal  prevalence  of  religion, — the  universal 
sanctification  of  the  creatures. 

Improvement 

m 

L  Let  us  adore  God  for  having  planted  in  the  breast 
a  principle  of  true  religion. 

II.  Let  us  be  ambitious  of  exemplifying  the  excellence 
and  dignity  of  our  christian  calling. 

III.  As  an  important  means  of  this,  let  us  study  the 
gospel,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  deeper  and  more  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  word  of  truth.* 


XIL 

ON  SPIRITUAL  DEATH. 

Eph.  ii.  1. — And  you  Jiath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 

and  sins. 

The  power  of  God  was  most  illustriously  displayed  in 
raising  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  but  there  is  another  ope- 
ration of  divine  power  which  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  this,  of  which  every  individual  believer  is  the  subject. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  the  apostle,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  the  Ephesians  might  have  an  in- 
creasing experience  of  the  effects  of  that  power  which  is 
exerted  towards  "  them  that  believe,  according  to  the 
workmg  of  his  mighty  power:"  and  what  particular 
effect  of  divine  [power]  he  had  in  immediate  contem- 
plation, he  informs  us  in  the  first  part  of  the  ensuing 
chapter  :  "  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins."  He  had  not  merely  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead,  but  he  had  wrought  a  similar  deliverance 
for  the  Ephesians,  by  imparting  spiritual  life  to  those 
who  had  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

In  treating  of  these  words,  I  shall  first  inquire  to  what 
extent  this  representation  of  a  death  in  trespasses  and 

♦  Preached  7th  of  March,  1811.  at  the  Wednesday  evening  lecture. 
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Sins  is  to  be  applied,  and  to  what  description  of  persons 
it  belongs.  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  its  im- 
port : — and,  thirdly,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  wretched 
state  of  those  who  may  justly  be  affirmed  to  be  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

May  the  Lord  the  Spirit  apply  the  awful  truths  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  unfold,  with  power  to  the  con- 
science ! 

I.  Are  those  expressions,  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  to  be  understood  as  applicable  only,  or  chiefly  to 
heathens  ?  or  to  such  in  christian  countries  as  have  run 
very  remarkable  lengths  in  wickedness  ?  or  are  they  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  the  unconverted  imiversally?  The 
heathen,  say  some,  were  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked, 
totally  enslaved  by  idols, "  without  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world."  It  was  in  consideration  of  this  their  re- 
markable alienation  from  God,  and  extreme  corruption 
of  manners,  the  apostle  was  led  to  employ  such  phrases ; 
which  are  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  men  educated  in 
the  light  of  Christianity,  although  they  may  not  yet  be  in 
a  state  of  salvation.  Whether  the  representation  applies 
to  heathens  only,  or  to  those  in  a  christian  country,  who 
for  their  enormous  sins  may  be  justly  compared  to  heath- 
ens ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be  applied  to  unconverted 
sinners  universally,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  apostle  expressly  includes  himself  among  those 
whose  former  state  he  had  been  considering.*  To  the 
same  purpose  the  apostle  includes  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing description.  "  For  we  ourselves  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating 
one  another."t 

2.  The  same  expression  is  applied  generally  to  those 
who  never  were  heathens.  "  And  another  of  his  disci- 
ples said.  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father. 
but  Jesus  said.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"}  the 
meaning  of  which  is  obvious.     Let  those  who  are  spirit- 
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ually  dead,  who  are  therefore  totally  unqualified  to  serve 
me  in  the  gospel,  perform  such  offices  as  those,  to  which 
they  are  fully  equal ;  but  for  thee,  thou  art  fitted  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  employment — go  thou  and  preach  the 
gospel. 

3.  It  is  the  declared  intention  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
appearance  in  our  world,  to  give  life  to  the  world  by  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  the  bread  of  life.  "  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life."*  Here  we  have  the  affirmation 
of  him  that  cannot  lie ;  that  those,  whosoever  they  be 
that  are  destitute  of  saving  faith,  are  also  destitute  of 
spiritual  life.  "  They  have  no  life  in  them  ; "  t  which 
can  surely  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  what  is 
equivalent  to  the  passage  before  us. 

4.  True  christians,  without  any  exception,  are  de- 
scribed as  persons  who  have  "  passed  from  death  unto 
life.**t  "  He  that  heareth  my  words,  and  beUeveth  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation ;  but  hath  passed  from  death 
unto  life."§  "  Hereby  we  know  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  .we  love,  the  brethren;  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.*  || 

Here  the  moral  state  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be 
separated  by  an  invisible  boundary  into  two  regions,  a 
region  of  life  and  a  region  of  death ;  and  it  is  implied, 
that  none  come  into  the  former,  that  is,  that  of  life,  but 
by  passing  into  it  from  the  latter.  They  were  not  na- 
tives of  this  blessed  region,  but  migrated  or  travelled  to 
it  from  an  opposite  one.  And  who  are  those  remaining 
in  a  state  of  death  ?  "  He  who  loveth  not  his  brother, ' 
that  is,  who  loveth  not  christians  as  christians,  which  is 
certainly  the  character  of  all  the  unrenewed  and  unrege- 
nerate.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  applying  this  descrip- 
tion— "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  to  every  person  who 
has  not  been  renewed  by  the  giace  of  God. 

it  is  time  to  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  explain  the 

Aiiiport  of  this  representation,  or  to  unfold  some  of  the 

leading  particulars  included  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

•  John  X.  10;  vl  32,  33.  f  John  vi.  53. 
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1.  It  implies  a  privation,  or  withdrawment,  of  a  prin- 
ciple, which  properly  belongs,  and  once  did  belong,  to 
the  subject  of  which  it  is  ^rmed.  It  would  be  quite 
improper  to  speak  of  any  thing  as  dead  which  was  never 
endued  with  a  living  principle.  We  never  speak  of  the 
inanimate  parts  of  creation,  such  as  earth  and  stones,  as 
dead,  because  they  are  as  they  ever  were;  no  living 
powers  are  extinguished  in  them.  But  from  whatever 
once  had  life,  when  that  life  is  withdrawn  which  it  for- 
merly possessed,  we  affirm  that  it  is  dead.  Thus  we 
speak  of  plants,  of  animals  and  men,  when  bereft  of  the 
vital  principle,  as  dead.  The  death  that  overspreads 
the  souls  of  the  unregenerate  consists  in  privations,  in 
the  withdrawment  of  what  originally  belonged  to  the 
soul  of  man,  that  gracious  communication  firom  Grod 
which  is  life.  As  the  life  of  the  body  is  derived  firom 
its  union  with  the  immortal  spirit,  and  continues  no 
longer  than  while  that  union  subsists,  so  the  life  of  the 
soul  is  derived  from  its  union  with  God.  Sin  dissolved 
that  imion.  In  consequence  of  sin  the  blessed  ITGod] 
withdrew  from  the  soul,  and  the  effect  of  that  is,  that 
though  it  is  not  deprived  of  its  natural  powers,  as  the 
body,  even  after  death,  still  continues  to  subsist  as  mat- 
ter ;  its  life  and  happiness  are  gone. 

The  withdrawment  of  God  is,  with  respect  to  the  soul, 
what  the  withdrawment  of  the  soul  is  in  relation  to  the 
body.  In  each  case  the  necessary  effect  is  death ;  and 
as  that  which  occasioned  that  withdrawment  is  sin,  it  is 
very  properly  denominated  a  "  death  in  trespasses  and 
sins.'*  Now  this  view  of  the  subject  ought  surely  to  fill 
us  with  the  deepest  concern.  Had  man  never  possessed 
a  principle  of  dSvine  life,  there  would  have  been  less  to 
lament  in  his  condition.  We  are  less  affected  at  the  con- 
sideration of  what  we  never  had,  than  by  the  loss  of 
advantages  which  we  once  possessed.  We  look  at  a 
stone,  or  a  piece  of  earth,  without  the  least  emotion,  be- 
cause, though  it  be  destitute  of  life,  we  are  conscious  it 
was  never  possessed.  But,  when  we  look  upon  a  corpse, 
it  excites  an  awful  feeling.  Here,  we  are  ready  to  reflect 
f and]  say,  dwelt  an  immortal  spirit ;  those  eyes  i/icere 
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once  kindled,  those  limbs  were  once  animated  by  an 
ethereal  fire,  and  a  soul  was  once  diffused  throughout 
this  frame.  It  is  now  fled,  and  has  left  nothing  but 
the  ruins  of  a  man.  Did  we  view  things  in  a  right 
light,  we  should  be  far  more  affected  still  in  contempla- 
ting a  dead  soul.  Here  we  should  remember,  God  once 
dwelt.  The  soul  of  man  was  once  the  abode  of  light 
and  life.  "  How  is  the  gold  changed,  and  the  fine  gold 
become  dim  !"  It  is  now  overspread  with  carnality  and 
darkness.     It  is  now  a  lost,  fallen  spirit. 

2.  To  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  intimates  the 
total,  the  universal  prevalence  of  corruption. 

Life  admits  of  innumerable  degrees  and  kinds.  There 
is  one  sort  of  vegetative  life,  as  in  plants,  another  sub- 
sists in  animals,  and  in  man  a  rational,  which  is  still  a 
superior  principle  of  life.  Where  life  is  of  the  same 
sort  it  is  susceptible  of  different  degrees.  It  is  much 
naore  perfect  in  the  larger  sorts  of  animals  than  in  rep- 
tiles. The  vital  principle  in  different  men  exists  with 
various  degrees  of  vigour,  so  that  some  are  far  more  ani- 
mated, alert,  and  vigorous  than  others.  But  there  are  no 
degrees  in  death.  All  things,  of  which  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  they  are  dead,  are  equally  dead.  There  are  no 
degrees  in  privation ;  thus  it  is  with  all  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  They  are  all  equally  dead.  They  may 
possess  very  estimable  and  amiable  qualities,  such  as 
naturally  engage  the  love  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but, 
being  equally  destitute  of  a  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
they  are  all  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  death ;  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  carnal  principle ;  they  are  in  the 
flesh,  and  therefore  cannot  please  God.'^  They  are  alike 
subjects  of  the  prince  of  darkness;  they  serve  the  same 
master,  and  belong  to  the  same  kingdom.  Every  un- 
sanctified  person  is  totally  "  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God," — is  totally  devoid  of  love  to  Him,  and  a  perception 
of  his  true  glory  and  excellence.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  that  "carnal 
mind  which  is  enmity  against  God  ?"  t     There  are  some 


♦  Rom.  viii.  8 


sinners  who  are  of  so  winning  and  gentle  a  disposition, 
that  we  are  ready  to  flatter  ourselves  it  is  easy  to  conduct 
them  to  God,  and  to  form  them  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  true  religion ;  but,  when  the  experiment  is  tried,  we 
soon  find  ourselves  undeceived.  Unless  the  Spirit  of 
God  pleases  to  operate,  we  find  it  as  impossible  to  per- 
suade them  to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer,  to  mortify  their 
corruptions,  and  set  their  affections  on  heavenly  things, 
as  persons  of  the  most  forbidding  and  unamiable  tem- 
pers. We  discover  a  rooted  and  invincible  antipathy  to 
whatever  is  spiritual.  There  are  others  who,  by  the  in- 
fluences of 


f  Rom.  viii.  7. 
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ON  CONVERSION,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THAT  OF 

ST.  PAUL. 

Gal.  i.  15,  \6.—Btit  when  it  pleased  God,  who  sejmrated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  ine, 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  lieathen  ;  immediately  I  confer- 
red not  withjiesh  and  blood. 

Of  all  the  events  which  can  befall  us  in  this  transitory 
state,  there  is  none  which  deserves  equally  to  be  devoutly 
reflected  upon  with  our  conversion  to  God.  This  is  an 
event  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most  beneficiaL 
In  looking  back  upon  it,  the  strongest  motives  arise  to 
humility,  to  gratitude,  and  to  "  a  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing."  We  find  the  holy  apostle  frequently 
adverting  to  it ;  always  in  terms  that  bespeak  t|ie  lively 
impression  the  review  of  it  made  on  his  mind.  In  the 
case  of  St.  Paul,  there  were  many  circumstances  not 
paralleled  in  the  general  experience  of  christians  ;  but 
in  its  essential  features,  in  the  views  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  and  the  effects  it  produced,  it  was  exactly 
the  same  as  every  one  must  experience  before  he  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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As  thii^  of  all  internal  and  spiritual  nature  are  best 
understood  by  examples,  so  we  shall  be  at  a  loss,  in  the 
whole  records  of  the  church,  to  find  a  more  striking  and 
instructive  example  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace  in 
conversion  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  he  directs  the 
attention  of  the  Galatians,  in  the  passage  under  present 
consideration.  In  this  instructive  passage  he  gives  us  a 
new  ot  his  conversion,  in  its  causes,  its  means,  and  its 

^*  I.  i^^  ^^^^:  ''  ^^  separated  me  from  my  mother's 
womb  Thus  he  styles  [himself]  "separated  to  the 
Gospel  of  God.  *  It  is  possible  he  may  allude  to  the 
revelation  to  Jeremiah  on  his  appointment  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  :  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew 
thee ;  and  before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  to  be  a  prophet  to  the 
nations.  T 

While  he,  Paul,  was  running  a  career  of  persecuting 
nuy,  the  Saviour  entertained  designs  of  mercv  towards 
nun,  agreeable  to  what  he  declared  to  Ananias  :— ."  he  is 
a  chosen  vessel  to  me  to  confess  my  name  before  nations 
and  kmgs,  and  the  people  of  Israel.'t  - 

We  cannot  suppose  the  purposes  of  God  to  be  of 
recent  date,  or  to  have  taken  rise  from  any  limited  point 
^time.      What  he  designs,  he  designs  from  eternity. 
Whatever  he  accomplishes  is  agreeable  to  his  eternal 
purposes  and  word :  ^'  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purposes  and  grace,  which  was  given 
us  m  Christ  Jesus,    before  the  worid    began  "§       Did 
he  separate  the  apostle  from  his  mother  s  womb  ?  was  he 
a  chosen  vessel  ?  and  must  we  not  affirm  [the  samel 
of  every  one  who  is  made  partaker  of  the  grace  that 
is  m  Jesus  Christ  ?  Are  not  all  genuine  christians  ad- 
dressed as  "elect  of  God,"  or  chosen  of  God,  "  through 
sanctification    of  the  Spirit,    unto   obedience    and  the 
spnnkhng  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  r\\     Why  should 


*  Rom.  i.  1. 
5  2  Tim.  19. 


f  Jer.  i.  5. 


t  Acts  ix.  15. 
II  1  Pet  i.  2. 


not  the  real  christian  give  scope  to  those  emotions  of 
gratitude  which  such  reflections  will  inspire?  Why 
should  he  not  adore  that  mercy  which  preserved  him 
in  his  unregenerate  state,  spared  him  while  in  his  sins 
and  waited  to  be  gracious? 

The  next  cause,  the  more  immediate  one,  to  which 
the  apostle  ascribes  his  conversion,  was  his  call  by 
divine  grace. 

"Whom  he  predestinated,  them  he  also  called."* 
There  is  a  general  call  in  the  gospel,  addressed  to  all 
men  indiscriminately.  Gracious  invitations  are  given, 
without  exception,  far  as  the  sound  of  the  gospel  ex- 
tends ;  but  this,  of  itself,  is  not  eflfectual.  There  is^ 
in  every  instance  of  real  conversion,  another  and  in- 
ward call,  by  which  the  Spirit  applies  the  general 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  the  heart. 

By  this  interior  call  Christ  apprehends,  lays  hold  on 
the  soul,  stops  it  in  its  impenitent  progress,  and  causes 
it  to  "hear  his  voice." 

The  methods  of  the  divine  operations  in  this  inward 
and  effectual  calling  are  very  various.  Sometimes 
alarming  and  awakening  providences  are  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose.  The  solemnities  of  death  and  judge- 
ment are  forcibly  presented  to  the  attention  :  judgement 
appears  nearly  to  commence,  and  the  awful  scenes  of 
eternity  appear  near ;  the  careless  creature  is  awakened 
to  perceive  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  is  compelled  to  cry 
out,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?*' — as  when  the 
earthquake,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors,  accom- 
panied with  unspeakable  terrors,  impressed  the  obdurate 
mind  of  the  jailor,  and  made  him  fall  down  at  the  feet 
of  his  prisoners,  trembling  and  amazed.  Of  the  three 
thousahd,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  read,  that  "  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart."  Others,  like  the  eimuch, 
and  Lydia,  are  wrought  upon  in  a  more  gentle  manner- 
drawn  with  the  "  cords  of  love,  and  the  ties  of  man.* 

That  there  is  such  a  change  produced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  will  not  be  questioned  by  a  diligent  and  attentive 

*  Rom.  viii.  30. 
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pemser  of  the  Scriptures :  he  will  observe  th*  <?n,«t  .v, 
always  affinned  to  b^  the  author  olSchtfr^d 

2,  to  sf?  pfi  fiT^£s^:i  t^r. 

of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God^ '    «  A^   tw  ''"T 

toge^er  for  good  to  them  thartaod,  tt^^^^ 
the  called  accordmg  to  his  purpose.      For  whom  he  dM 
foreknow  he  alsodid  predestinate.     Moreove,"  whom  he 
Sr±f  °t^Vh:'S  healso  called,!  &c.    ThhXg 
aoy  grace ,      Who  hath  called  us  with  an  holv  callini? 

;:;ri"i4V"r  ^"^'^ ""  -^'"^  ^"^^^ 

"Re'igr'^Son'i/S  T"°  ^f^'^'fl 
which  the  ipirit  adojts^  sTbduin^SeCS a^ilt' 
IS,  a  spmtual  discoyeryr  of  Christ  ' 

beSdVf^tl.  '"r*i'*  ^'"^*'  ^°  ♦I'^  Saviour,  when 
«^..i  ^  J  '■  "''"=''  commands.  Christ  crocified 
CdT  t  '''^'T,'"/  P"'^^'  =  "  When  the  Son  of TmIs 
hfted  up,  he  will  draw  all  men  mito  him."f  No  rTcd 
and  saving  change  is  effected,  without  the  exhibition  rf 

leage  ot  Lhnst  is  the  discovery  of  the  remedv      Th. 

Sror;:t:h^rdS^-  thedliTr^tfcS 

k'lT^^4^^^^  ^ihSaster^: 

So^spriSTftim  hiSi"a^7f  "^"r^  T'  -"-^  -»- 
law  kills  *  o.  *k       ■  •    '    .     "■""'  ^"^  alone-      "  The 

"ChS^hrmisTiv:.'^''"''  of  condemnation;   it  is 

•  1  John  iv.  7.        f  John  hi.  5.        t  1  Car  L  94         «  P 
38-30.         l|2T».i.9.        TJohoxH.'S'-^tB.i^;^;"'- 
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The  revelation  of  Christ  is  found  in  the  Scriptures ; 
hut  in  conversion  the  Spirit  removes  "  the  veil  on  the 
heart,"  dispels  prejudice,  and  affords  that  inward  and  di- 
vine light  by  which  alone  Christ  is  discerned  to  saving 
•purposes.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  being  revealed  in 
him,  in  distinction  from  that  external  record  of  him 
which  is  contained  in  the  word. 

As  there  is  an  external  call  and  an  internal ;  the  former 
universal,  but  often  ineffectual ;  the  latter  personal,  but 
always  efficient;  so  there  is  an  outward  revelation  of 
Christ  and  an  internal,  of  which  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  are  the  seat.  Hence  it  is,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  said  to  be  a  revelation  "  in  us."  The  minds  of 
men,  until  they  are  renewed,  resemble  an  apartment, 
shut  up  and  enclosed  with  something  which  is  not  trans- 
parent ;  the  light  shines  aroimd  with  much  splendour, 
but  the  apartment  remains  dark,  in  consequence  of  its 
entrance  being  obstructed.  Unbelief,  inattention,  love 
of  the  world  and  of  sin,  and  hardness  of  heart,  form  the 
obstructions  in  question.  Let  these  be  removed,  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  word  penetrate  and  diffuse  a  light  and 
conviction  through  the  soul :  "  The  light  shined  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."*  Thus  it 
was  with  St.  Paul  before  his  conversion  :  his  prejudices 
against  the  gospel  were  inveterate ;  his  animosity  violent 
and  active ;  but  no  sooner  was  Christ  revealed  in  him, 
than  all  was  changed.  The  Spirit  of  God  reveals  the 
following  thiogs  in  Christ : — 

1.  His  greatness  and  dignity.  Men  in  their  unre- 
newed state  have  very  low  and  contemptible  thoughts  of 
Christ.  Whatever  complimentary  epithets  they  may 
bestow  upon  him,  they  have  in  their  hearts  no  ^elevated] 
conception  of  him,  but  just  the  contrary  :  he  is  to  them 
"  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  St.  Paul  had  the  most  mean 
thoughts  of  Christ  previous  to  his  conversion ;  but  after 
that  these  mistaken  views  were  entirely  corrected.  The 
majesty  and  power  of  Christ  were  exhibited  to  him  with 
such  effect,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,   "  What 

*  John  i.  5. 
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wJt  thou  We  me  to  do  ?■*  He  was  from  that  moment 
ftlly  conrinced  that  Jesus  Christ  had  «  all  power  in  hea- 
Ten  md  m  earth,"  that  he  was  seated  at  the  right  hand 
ot  God,  and  that  he  was  in  all  respects  that  weat  and 
glorious  person  which  the  Scriptures  represent  him  to  be 
Wis  Tiews  were  extended  and  enlarged ;  an  interest  in 
lum  appeared  supremely  raluable,  his  approbation 
supremely  desirable.  The  knowledge  of  hii  appear^ 
to  be  the  most  excellent  knowledge. 

„l«^  ^tI  ^S".  '*''*^  ^^  transcendent  beauty  and 
f^^Lr,  ^%^?P^'^l  ^^^  "»"<:•»  of  the  transcendent 

fo^rniT^  f  S"'*- 1^^  P«'««Ption  of  which  has  laid  a 
tomidation  for  that  ardent  attachment  which  the  faithful 
tore  borne  to  him  m  erery  age.     There  is  a  surpassing 

L  !!'J  '"**'  ^"'"">  ^'^'=''  "««<J«  but  to  be  perceiT^ 
m  order  to  eclipse  every  [other]  object,  and  make  it 
appear  insipjdand  contemptible  in  the  comparison."  This 
Wuty  «  vuible  m  every  part  of  the  Saviour's  cha- 
racter. In  whatever  light  he  is  viewed,  he  is  «  fairer 
than  the  sons  of  men."    "Grace  is  poured  into  his  lips.' 

Ta%    «  Z""^  P'^f  f*  "''*'*•"  *«y  ^^  ^^^  thee 
glad,  t       Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  goo^  ointments  • 

ferrthe:"*""'  p""^**  '"'*'*'  ^^^i^*'^^  «*»  *« 

the  btwi™  '•'"'*  t't^  ^'^^''   ""^^^  "^e  foretells 

hf! '*<•  .  ?",'  ^^  *^"  ♦••«  l*""*  of  the  Lord  be 
beautifij  and  glorious,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  sh^l  be 
excellent  and  comely  to  them  that  are  escaped  of  WL'J 
«..«  •  r^T'  o^''^'^  *«  suitableness,  fuhiess,  and 

rS°^  of  *^Saviour,  to  supply  all  our  wan^s  ^d 
relieve  all  oxa  miseries.  The  fitness  of  his  offices  fas 
Redeemer  and  Mediator]  to  our  situation,  and  his  coin! 
plete  competence  to  discharge  these  offices :  the  richn^ 
^d  perfection  of  tUt  provilion  which  there  SiTcC 

lV"fn^^  P"'  °^  "¥*  *«  Spirit  reveak  in  con^' 
sion.    In  consequence,  the  soul  is  emboldened  to  ventiae 
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upon  him,  and,  extinguishing  all  other  hope  and  confi- 
dence to  rely  upon  him  alone.  This  is  that  reception  of 
Christ  which,  whosoever  gives,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  becoming  the  child  of  God. 

III.  We  proceed  to  remark  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion.  Immediately,  "  I  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood."  He  was  not,  "  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision."  He  set  himself,  without  hesitation  or  demur, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  heavenly  vocation. 
■  1.  His  compliance  with  the  will  of  Christ  was  instant, 
immediate,  not  like  the  eldest  son  in  the  parable,  whom 
the  father  commanded  to  work  in  his  vineyard.* 

2.  It  was  universal  and  impartial.  He  did  not  make 
choice  and  selection  of  the  more  easy  duties  and  less 
costly  sacrifices,  but  engaged  in  the  service  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously.  He  spent  his  Ufe  in  a  series  of  most 
laborious,  painful,  and  self-denying  service,  not  living  to 
himself.  He  spent  his  life  in  publishing  the  name  of 
the  Saviour  who  had  been  revealed  in  him. 

3.  His  compliance  was  constant  and  persevering. 


*  Acts  ix.  6. 


t  P«.  xlv.  8. 
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XIV. 
ON  THE  CONVERSION  Of  ST.  PAUI, 

Acts  xxvi.  9_18.— I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  1  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Which 
thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem :  and  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up 
in  prison,  having  received  authority  from  the  chief  priests  ;  and  when 
they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  agaitist  them.  And  I  punished 
them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme  ;  and 
being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unio 
stiange  cities.  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Damascus,  with  autJiarity 
and  commission  from  the  chief'  priests,  at  mid-day,  0  king,  I  saw  iti 
tlte  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
round  about  me  ajui  them  that  journeyed  mth  me.  And  when  w 
were  all  Jallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  atid 
laymg  mthe  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me? 
It  IS  hard  Jor  thee  to  kick  against  the  picks.  And  I  said.  Who  art 
th<m,  Lord  ?   And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,     BtU 

*  Matt.  xxi.  28, 29. 
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rwe,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  thu 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  tho^  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear 
unto  thee  ;  delivering  ihee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  tliee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  and, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  affording  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  as  illustrating  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  it  is  deserving  of  most  deep  meditation. 
^  So  sudden  a  transformation  of  character  as  this  narra- 
tive presents,  must  surely  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  a 
thorough  investigation  by  all  who  conceive  the  principles 
of  human  conduct  a  proper  object  of  attention  and  in- 
quiry. It  is  surely  natural  to  look  into  the  cause  of 
such  a  change,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  effects  which  it 
produced,  and  the  issue  to  which  it  tended. 

Every  christian  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  suffer- 
ings and  labours  of  this  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  has 
contracted  so  sacred  a  friendship  with  the  name  of  Paul, 
that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  character,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Let  us,  then,  in  dependence  on  divine  assistance,  take 
a  review  of  the  most  striking  particulars  of  this  transac- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  raise  such  reflections  as  the  sub- 
ject may  naturally  suggest. 

I.  Let  us  consider  his  previous  character  and  conduct, 
and  the  actual  state  of  his  mind  immediately  before  the 
change  took  place. 

1.  Of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  very  full  and  distinct  information.  We 
learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cihcia,  a  city 
famous  for  its  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  for 
having  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers. His  extraction,  both  on  the  side  of  his  father 
and  mother,  was  purely  Jewish;  but,  owing  to  some 
benefit  conferred  on  his  ancestors,  he  was  entitled  bv  his 


birth  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  His  educa- 
tion was  learned ;  for  he  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  and  spent 
his  first  years  there.  He  came  at  an  early  period  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  a  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  law.  This  was  that  Gamaliel  who,  by  his  temperate 
and  judicious  advice,  restrained  the  violence  of  the 
Jewish  council,  who  were  determined  to  put  Peter  and 
John  to  death.  His  young  disciple,  Saul,  seems  to  have 
imbibed  nothing  of  his  moderation,  but  to  have  been 
uniformly  instigated  by  a  most  implacable  fury  against 
the  christian  cause.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  of 
the  *'  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,"  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  complying  with  every  punctilio  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  adopted  a  multitude  of  traditions  and  ceremo- 
nies, of  human  invention,  which  they  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  deemed  equally  certain. 

In  common  with  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen, 
he  held  the  perpetual  and  eternal  obligation  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  and  depended  on  his  legal  performances  entirely 
for  salvation.  Though  the  sacrifices  ordained  under  the 
law  pointed  to  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  over- 
looked this  reference ;  and,  full  of  a  confidence  in  his 
own  rectitude,  abhorred  and  disdained  the  idea  of  being 
indebted  for  salvation  to  a  crucified  Messiah.  The  po- 
verty and  meanness  of  Christ  was  an  offence  to  his  proud 
and  haughty  spirit ;  and  the  cross,  which  he  endured  for 
the  expiation  of  sin,  was  a  stumbling-block.  He  be- 
lieved, no  doubt,  in  a  Messiah ;  but  the  person  he  ex- 
pected under  that  character  \^  as  a  great  and  victorious 
prince,  invested  with  secular  pomp  and  glory ;  who  was 
to  break  asunder  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raise  the  Jews  to 
the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness  :  and  therefore,  when 
he  observed  that  Jesus  was  so  far  from  accomplishing 
these  hopes  that  he  died  the  death  of  the  meanest  male- 
factor, he  regarded  him  as  a  mean  and  detestable  impos- 
tor. When  he  heard  the  apostles  testify  his  resurrec- 
tion, assure  him  that  he  was  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  that  salvation  and  the  remission  of  sins 
were  to  be  sought  solely  through  his  blood,   his  pre- 
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judices  rose  to  the  utmost  violence;  and  he  resented 
a  doctrine  which  he  considered  as  offering  an  insult  to 
the  whole  Jewish  nation.  As  he  was  taught  to  look 
upon  the  Jews  as  the  distinguished  favourites  of  the 
Most  High,  while  he  considered  the  Gentiles  as  repro- 
bate and  accursed;  he  ahhorred  the  thought  of  that 
new  doctrine  which  threatened  to  hreak  down  the 
"wall  of  partition,"  and  to  admit  Gentiles  and  Jews 
to  participate  in  the  same  privileges.  He  knew  that 
the  apostles  were  wont  to  denounce  the  judgements  ot 
God  on  the  Jewish  nation,  for  their  rejection  of  Christ ; 
and  though  they  would  naturally  maintain  a  prudent 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  their  approaching  calamities 
as  a  nation,  they  must  have  been  well  aware,  from 
several  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  particularly  from 
his  last  prophecy,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  would  be  destroyed,  its  ser- 
vices abolished,  the  holy  city  trodden  under  foot,  and 
the  Jewish  people  be  carried  captive  into  all  nations. 
It  was  some  intimation  of  this  kind,  in  the  discourses 
of  Stephen,  which  gave  birth  to  the  accusation — "  We 
have  heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  Moses, 
and  against  God."  They  set  up  false  witnesses,  which 
said,  "This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law :  for  we 
have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered  us.*  Under  these  impressions,  Saul 
looked  upon  the  christian  sect  as  directly  opposed  to 
the  dignity  and  perpetuity  of  the  temple,  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  all  the  ceremonies  and  privileges  by  which  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  distinguished  from  pa- 
gan nations.  ^ 

All  the  prejudices  of  education,  all  the  pride  of  a  Jew, 
and  the  self-righteousness  of  a  Pharisee,  conspired  with 
the  violence  of  youth,  and  eager  ambition  to  acquire 
the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  and  hurried  him  to  the  ut- 
most excesses  in  opposing  the  cause  of  Christ.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  one  object, — the  utter 
extirpation,  if  possible,  of  the  christian  name.     When 


Stephen  was  stoned,  he  was  consenting  to,  or  rather  felt 
a  pleasure  in,  his  death ;  and  so  zealous  did  he  appear 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  witnesses  laid  down  their 
clothes  at  his  feet  while  they  engaged  in  this  work  of 
blood.  The  death  of  Stephen  was  the  signal  of  a  gene- 
ral persecution,  in  which  Saul  appears  to  have  taken  a 
very  active  part :  "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  great  havoc  of 
the  church,"  saith  St.  Luke,  "  entering  into  every  house, 
and  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  pri- 
son."* Having  received  a  commission  from  the  high 
priest,  he  went  on  the  same  errand  to  Damascus ;  that 
if  he  JFound  there  any  "  of  the  same  way"  he  might  bring 
them  bound  to  Jerusalem.  During  his  journey  he  was 
revolving  with  delight  the  confusion  and  misery  he 
should  produce  among  the  defenceless  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  when  he  drew  near  enough  to  Damascus  to 
take  a  view  of  the  city,  he  no  doubt  exulted  at  the  idea 
of  being  so  near  his  prey.  He  feasted  in  the  prospect  of 
scattering  the  sheep  of  Christ,  of  dissolving  their  assem- 
blies, and  inflicting  upon  them  the  severest  sufferings 
his  malice  could  devise  :  "  he  breathed  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter."  t  Little  did  he  think  of  the  change  he 
was  about  to  undergo ;— little  did  he  [anticipate]  that 
astonishing  scene  of  things  which  was  about  to  be  laid 
open  to  his  view.  He  had  hitherto  confined  his  perse- 
cutions to  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  environs:  he 
had  now  procured  a  more  enlarged  commission,  whicli 
extended  to  a  remote  city.  Damascus  was  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  pt  was  in 
Syria;  and  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  a  prince  tributary  to 
the  Roman  empire :  under  him  was  a  governor  who] 
permitted  the  interference  of  the  Sanhedrim  with  the 
synagogues,  [and  greatly  favoured  those  that  persecuted 
the  disciples  of  ChristJ] 

♦  Acts  viii.  3.  4-  Acts  ix.  1. 

t  See  2  Cor  xi.  32 ;  and  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jiid.  lib.'  ii!  cap.  25.  The 
Komans,  says  Grotius,  allowed  the  .fews  the  privilege  of"  apprehend- 
ing and  beating"  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but 
also  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  there  were  synagoKues  that  acknow- 
ledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  matters  of  religion.— Ed. 

VOL.  V.  p 
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We  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  mind  more  unfavour- 
able to  Christianity,  or  less  likely  to  issue  in  a  cordial 
subjection  to  Christ,  than  that  of  which  Saul  was  pos- 
sessed at  that  moment.  During  a  long  journey,  no  mis- 
givings of  mind,  no  emotions  of  pity  towards  the  inno- 
nocent  objects  of  his  resentment,  nor  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion respecting  the  propriety  and  rectitude  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, appear  to  have  been  felt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  suddenly  slopped  in  his 
career,  and  effectually  diverted  from  his  purposes.  The 
means  by  which  this  was  accomplished,  the  inspired  his- 
torian distinctly  relates.  He  was  a  "chosen  vessel,"* 
and  he  was  " separated,  from  his  mothers  womb/'t  The 
moment  was  arrived  in  which  the  gracious  designs  of 
God  were  to  unfold  themselves.  But  with  what  awful 
majesty  is  God  pleased  to  attemper  the  dispensations  of 
his  grace  towards  guilty  men !  When  he  is  pleased  to 
show  mercy,  it  is  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  in  a 
manner  most  adapted  to  stain  the  pride  of  man,  and  to 
cause  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  If 
the  God,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  appears  great  and 
awful  in  the  revelation  of  his  mercy,  what  will  he  be  in 
the  execution  of  his  justice  in  the  finally  impenitent  ? 
Hitherto  we  have  witnessed  the  dominance  of  pride, 
bigotry,  and  passion,  suffered  to  operate  without  control; 
we  are  now  to  contemplate  the  interposition  of  divine 
grace  in  abasing  that  pride,  dispelling  that  prejudice, 
allaying  the  tumult  of  that  passion.  We  shall  see,  in 
the  instance  before  us,  what  methods  the  Lord  Jesus 
adopted,  more  fully  to  apprehend  the  fugitive  and  the 
rebel ;  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to  make  him  become  a 
willing  captive  at  his  feet ;  "  And  as  he  journeyed,  he 
came  near  Damascus  :  and  suddenly  there  shone  round 
about  him  a  light  from  heaven  ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  heard  a  voice  saying  imto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
secutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  pcrsecutest :  it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  agaiust  the  pricks."  X 
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fGal.  i.  16.  J  Acts  ix.  3-6. 


In  his  speech  before  Agrippa,  St.  Paul  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  light  shining  round  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  At  mid-day,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a 
light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shin- 
ing round  about  me,  and  them  that  journeyed  with  me." 
This  light  was  not  indebted  to  a  surrounding  obscurity 
for  any  part  of  its  lustre  :  on  the  contrary,  it  shone  forth 
at  mid-day  vrith  a  splendour  that  eclipsed  the  beams  of 
a  meridian  sun.  It  was  the  light  of  [divine]  glory 
which  Saul  beheld  on  this  occasion ;  that  light  unap- 
proachable, in  which  Jesus  Christ  continually  dwells. 
It  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  St.  John  de^ 
scribes  in  his  vision,  when  he  says,  "  His  countenance 
was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength."  It  was  that 
light  in  which  he  will  appear  when  he  comes  to  judge 
the  worid,  "  and  every  eye  shall  see  him." 

Much  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  have  said  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  it :  the  full  revelation  of  it  is  reserved 
for  a  future  state,  when,  if  we  are  true  christians,  "  we 
shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."* 

How  short  is  the  transition  between  this  and  the  un- 
seen world  !  How  soon,  when  God  pleases,  can  he  trans- 
port his  creatures  into  higher  scenes  of  existence  !  It  is 
but  for  him  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  compared  to  which,  whatever  is  most 
admired  on  earth  is  mean  and  contemptible.  Every 
moment  we  stand  upon  the  confines  of  an  eternal  state, 
and,  without  dissolving  the  connexion  between  soul  and 
Dody,^God  can  open  a  passage  into  the  "heaven  of  hea- 
vens." Why  should  we  doubt  of  good  men's  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Christ  at 
death,  when  we  consider  what  Saul  was  permitted  to  see 
and  hear  before  he  was  finally  removed  from  this  world  ? 
St.  Stephen  beheld  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  sttuiding  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  Saul,  in 
the  transaction  before  us,  was  permitted  to  see  that  Just 
vne,  and  to  hear  the  words  of  his  mouth.    Alons  with 

♦  ]  Jobn  ill.  2, 
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the  light  a  voice  was  heard,  saying,  "  Saul,  &ml,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord? 
And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  pereecutest." 

This  solemn  question  is  replete  with  instruction.  He 
does  not  condescend  to  reason  with  Saul;  he  enters 
into  no  vindication  of  his  cause  :  with  the  dignity  suited 
to  his  character,  he  expostulates  and  warns 

It  deserves  our  attention,  that  he  identifies  himself 
with  his  disciples ;  he  makes  their  cause  entirely  his  own 
and  considers  what  is  done  against  them  as  against 
himself :  "  Why  persecutest  thou  me  ?"  Christ  and  he- 
lievers,  notwithstanding  the  inmiense  disparity  of  their 
circumstances,  are  one.  He  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
their  sufferings ;  and,  whatever  insults  or  reproaches 
are  offered  to  them  for  his  name's  sake,  he  feels  and 
resents  as  done  to  himself.  Let  those  who  are  tempted 
to  insult  and  despise  the  followers  of  Christ,  on  account 
of  their  conscientious  adherence  to  him,  rememher 
that  their  scoffs  and  insults  reach  higher  than  they  may 
apprehend ;  they  will  he  considered  as  faUing  on  their 
Sovereign  and  their  Judge. 

Personal  injuries  it  is  impossible  now  to  offer  to 
the  Saviour;  but  the  state  of  our  hearts  towards  him 
will  he  judged  by  our  treatment  of  his  followers  :  and  he 
has  warned  us,  that  it  were  better  a  "  millstone  were 
hanged  round  our  neck,  and  we  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  than  that  we  should  injure  one  of  these  little 
ones  who  believe  on  him."* 

Li  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Who  art  thou.  Lord f 
he  replies,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  You 
will  observe,  he  does  not  style  himself  here,  the  Christ, 
or  the  Son  of  God—"  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth/'t 
Jesus  was  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  a  conmion 
appellation  among  the  Jews ;  and  the  addition  of  Naza- 
reth had  usually  been  made  as  expressive  of  contempt 
on  contempt.  He  was  usually  styled  "  the  Nazarene. 
Onr  Lord  was  determined  to  confound  Paul  by  the 
meanest  of  his  appellations ;  and  resolved  to  efface  the 


*  Matt,  zviii.  6. 


t  Acts  zxii.  &. 


ignominy  attached  to  this  appellation,  and  to  cause 
fimself  to  be  adored  by  Saul  under  the  very  names  by 
which  he  had  been  most  vilified  and  contenmed.  "  It  is 
hard,"  he  adds,  "  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
He  compares  Paul  to  the  bullock  imaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,  who,  in  order  to  free  himself,  wounds  himself  by 
kicking  against  the  goads.  Thus  fruitless  is  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  will  be  injurious,  it  will 
be  destructive  to  ourselves,  if  not  desisted  from ;  but 
can  never  eventually  injure  the  cause  against  which  it  is 
directed.  The  heathen  may  rage,  and  yet  "  the  Lord 
hath  set  his  King  upon  his  holy  fill  of  Zion,"*  and  there 
he  will  for  ever  continue  to  sit. 

To  all  who  oppose  him,  he  will  prove  a  burdensome 
stone,  "  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  ofience.''t 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  it  shall  be  broken  ;  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.":j: 

To  those  who  judge  by  the  eyes  of  flesh,  persecuting 
the  servants  of  Christ  may  possibly  appear  a  very  easv 
task ;  but  to  those  that  remember  who  is  engaged  to  be 
their  Protector,  it  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light — 
it  will  appear  the  most  dangerous  employment  in  which 
they  can  be  engaged. 

The  time  will  come,  my  brethren,  when  we  shall  per- 
ceive we  might  as  safely  have  insulted  the  prince  upon 
his  throne,  as  persecuted  Christ  in  the  person  of  the 
meanest  of  his  members. 

"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.*  How 
many  Pontius  Pilates  and  Herods,  in  different  ages,  has 
this  crime  doomed  to  destruction !  We  may  trace  the 
effects  of  it  in  the  astonishing  scenes  that  are  now 
passing  in  the  world.  We  may  behold  it  in  the  subver- 
sion of  thrones,  and  the  misery  and  desolation  of  king- 
doms. For,  though  the  immediate  instrument  employed 
in  inflicting  these  calamities  is  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
an  individual,  they  must  in  general  be  traced  to  higher 
sources — the  imrepented  crime  of  persecution.  Who, 
that  reads  the  prophecies,  but  sees  that  it  is  the  weight 

•  Ps.  ii.  6-  t  Isaiah  viii.  14.  *  Lake  xx.  18. 
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of  christian  blood — the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus, 
that  now  presses  and  weighs  down  the  nations  on  the 
Continent,  and  makes  them  reel  and  stagger  like  a 
drunken  man  "  They  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and 
of  prophets ;  and  the  Lord  has  given  them  blood  to 
drink ;  for  they  are  worthy."* 

Let  us  guard  against  whatever  approaches  to  this  crime. 
If  you  will  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  religion  yourself— 
if  you  will  not  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  you,  at 
least  be  careful  to  abstain  from  vilifying  and  reproaching 
his  servants.  Respect  the  piety  you  are  not  disposed  to 
imitate. 

"What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  He  makes  no 
stipulation ;  his  surrender  of  himself  is  absolute ;  the 
words  he  utters  are  expressive  of  absolute  submission. 
Such  a  surrender  of  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Christ, 
such  a  submission  from  us  Qalso]  is  absolutely  necessary. 

He  is  directed  what  to  do  ;  and  he  complies  punctu- 
ally with  the  direction.  "  He  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,''+  For  a  further  account  of  our  Savi- 
our's address,  see  Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18. 

He  was  blinded  by  the  light.     (Acts  xxii.  11.) 

He  gave  himself  up  to  solitude  and  prayer. 

He  would  doubtless  reflect  on  the  following  things  :— 

1.  On  what  he  had  seen. 

2.  On  what  he  had  done. 

3.  On  what  lay  before  him. 


XV. 

THE  LAMB  SLAIN,  THE  OBJECT  OF  RAPTURE  TO 
THE  HEAVENLY  HOSTS. 

Rev.  v.  6. — And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  tJie  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  John  is  presented  with  a  mag- 
nificent vision :    a  door   is  opened   in  heaven,  through 

*  Rev.  xvi.  6.  t  Acts  xxvi.  19. 


which  he  passes,  and  beholds  the  throne  of  God,  and  the 
Almighty  sitting  upon  it.  The  several  orders  of  crea- 
tures which  make  their  appearance  there,  celebrate  a 
solemn  act  of  worship  to  him  "  which  was,  and  which  is, 
and  which  is  to  come,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 
to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power:  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created."* 

As  the  holy  apostle  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
instructed  in  those  mysteries  of  providence,^  whose 
accompUshment  was  to  reach  from  the  time  of  this  vision 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  involving  the  re- 
motest destinies  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  so  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  imparted  is  such  as  must  give  us 
the  highest  idea  of  its  importance.  •  It  formed  the  con- 
tents of  a  roll  of  a  book,  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  "  written  within  and  on  the  backside  and 
sealed  with  seven  seals.**t  The  whole  universe  is  chal- 
lenged to  furnish  one  who  is  capable  of  loosing  these 
seals  and  exploring  its  contents.  '  And  I  saw  a  strong 
angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  sea  s  thereof  ?  And  no 
man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth, 
was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.*':): 

The  apostle,  whose  mind  was  inflamed  with  solicitude 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  these  mysteries,  wept  much 
at  finding  there  was  none  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  and 
to  open  the  book.  And  one  of  the  Iders  said  unto  him, 
"  Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Root  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and 
to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof." 

Under  this  emblem,  Jesus  Cb^  ist  is  represented ; 
alluding  to  the  prophetic  benediction  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob — "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey,  my  son, 
thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  dowi  ,  he  couched  as  a 
Hon,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  ro  "ase  him  up  ?  The 
sceptre,"  he  adds,  "  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  un  lil  Shiloh  come.*'§ 

•  Rev.  iy.  8, 10.  U.    f  Rev.  v.  1.  %  Rev.  v.  2,  8.  $  Gen.  xux.  9, 10. 
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Judah  was  the  regal  tribe,  and  famous  for  its  warlike 
exploits;  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  illustrious 
princes  and  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  David,  who 
were  at  most  but  the  forerunners  and  representatives  of 
an  incomparably  greater  personage,  the  Son  of  God; 
who,  after  he  had  vanquished  the  powers  of  darkness, 
was  to  be  invested  with  an  everlasting  dominion,  that  all 
nations,  tongues,  and  people  should  serve  him. 

While  John  was  expecting  to  see  some  majestic  ap- 
pearance, he  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  slaughter,  presented  himself  before  the  throne,  and 
he  came  and  took  the  book  ^t  of  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  on  it :  upon  which,  tthe  several  orders  of  crea- 
tures "  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of 
them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they  sung  a  new  song, 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."* 

Emblems  of  weakness,  of  innocence,  and  of  suffering, 
made  part  in  a  scene  where  Qwe  might]  suppose  nothing 
to  enter  but  unmingled  grandeur.  Nor  are  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  nature  merely  indistinctly 
introduced;  they  are  the  principal  objects  presented  to 
the  view :  they  are  made  the  basis  of  that  wonderful 
act  of  adoration,  in  which  every  creature  in  the  universe 
unites.  The  portion  of  scripture  which  I  have  selected 
for  our  present  improvement,  thus  introduced,  suggests 
the  two  following  important  observations. 

I.  That  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Christ  arises  from 
his  having  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood. 

II.  That  this  part  of  his  character  engages  the  atten- 
tion and  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  world. 

I.  That  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Christ 
from  all  other  beings,  is  his  condescension  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men. 

♦  Rev.  V.  8— la 


1.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  feach  us  to  look  upon  the 
death  of  Christ  in  a  hght  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  person.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary;  for  in  every  age  we  find  examples  of 
those  who  have  sealed  the  divine  truth  with  their  blood. 
We  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  such  was  the  end 
of  Stephen,  of  James,  of  Paul,  and  of  Peter.  It  is  one 
of  those  trials  which  Jesus  warned  his  disciples  to 
expect ;  insomuch,  that  to  be  prepared  at  his  call  to  sur- 
render their  lives  was  an  inseparable  condition  of 
becoming  his  followers.  But  to  none  of  their  sufferings 
were  such  purposes  assigned,  such  effects  ascribed,  as  are 
uniformly  ascribed  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour. 

"  Precious,"  indeed,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints ;"  but  it  is  never  represented  as  having 
the  remotest  connexion  with  the  remission  of  sins. 
They  are  never  represented  as  set  forth  for  a  propitiation. 
Where  is  the  death  of  Peter,  or  of  Paul,  spoken  of  in 
such  language  as  this  ? — "He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made 
sin  for  us ;  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  through  him  :"* — "  He  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 
and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ;"t  "  He  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification :"  J — 
not  to  mention  innumerable  other  passages,  equally  clear 
and  decisive  ?  What  language,  that  bears  the  least  re- 
semblance to  this,  is  applied  to  any  other  subject  ?  The 
great  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  behaviour  as  a  part 
of  his  character  which  was  altogether  inimitable:  "Was 
Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Paul  ?"§ 

2.  Accordingly,  the  inspired  writers  never  mention  the 
death  of  Christ  without  emotions  of  devout  rapture. 
The  prayer  of  Paul  for  his  christian  converts  was,  that 
they  might  "know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge."  1 1  It  is  the  grand  argument  which  they  em- 
ploy, to  enforce  the  obligation  of  christians  to  love  each 

•  2  Cor.  V.  21.  t  Isaiah  liii.  5.  6.  t  Horn.  iv.  25. 
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other,  "even  as  Christ 'also  hath  loved  us,  and  given 
himself  for  us,  an  oflFering  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour."*  *'  Herein  is  love,**  John  exclaims 
*'  not  that  we  loved  him,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us.*'t  This  love  was  the  motive  which,  with 
a  sweet  but  irresistible  violence,  impelled  them  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  his  service.  "  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  Christ 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  he  died,  that  they 
who  live  should  not  henceforth  live  to  themselves,  but  to 
him  who  died  for  them."  J  As  the  morality  of  the  gospel 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  world,  by  being 
founded  in  love ;  so  the  devout  contemplation  of  the  love 
of  Christ  is  the  grand  principle  which  kindles  and 
inflames  it 

3.  When  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  was  pleased  to 
accomplish  his  secret  purpose  of  reconciling  the  sinful 
race  of  man  to  himself,  by  the  pardon  of  their  sins  and 
the  renewal  of  their  natures,  he  saw  fit  to  appoint  his 
Son  to  be  their  surety,  to  assume  their  nature,  and  to 
die  in  their  stead;  " Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness; 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh."§  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  explore  all  the  secret  reasons  of  this  wonderful  econo- 
my, it  rather  becomes  us  thankfully  to  accept,  and 
devoutly  to  adore  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  perceive, 
that  no  method  within  our  comprehension  could  have 
equally  provided  for  the  display,  at  once,  of  his  justice 
and  of  his  mercy ;  his  spotless  purity,  and  his  infinite 
compassion.  In  making  his  Son  the  sacrifice,  justice 
appears  in  its  utmost  splendour ;  while,  in  freely  "  giving 
him  up  for  us  all,"  mercy  appears  in  its  most  attractive 
form. 

The  highest  lessons  of  purity  and  holiness  are  learned 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  if  we  are  desirous  of  dis- 
covering an  efiectual  antidote  to  the  love  of  sin,  it  must 
be  the  serious  and  steady  contemplation  by  faith,  of 
Christ  crucified. 

4.  Salvation   through   the   blood  of  the   Redeemer, 

*  Ephcs.  V.  2.    1 1  John  iv.  10.    1 2 Cor.  v.  14, 15.     §  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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though  it  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  was  not  peculiar  to  it.  It  entered  into  eveiy 
dispensation  of  religion  communicated  by  God.  A 
multitude  of  types  and  figures  were  employed,  to  shadow 
forth  the  great  expiatory  sacrifice,  previous  to  his  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh.  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb  whose 
"  blood  sprinkled  on  the  posts  and  lintels  of  the  doors,'** 
secured  the  families  of  Israel  from  the  destroying  angel, 
m  the  night  when  God  slew  the  first-bom  of  Egypt : 
"  Christ,  our  Passover,  was  sacrificed  for  us."t  He  was 
prefigured  by  all  those  burnt-offerings  which  were  daily 
offered  in  the  temple,  and  especially  oi>  the  day  of  annual 
atonement,  when  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  carried  by 
the  high  priest  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  goat  that 
was  slain  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  blood  was  pre- 
sented before  the  mercy-seat,  prefigured  the  vicarious 
death  of  Christ,  and  his  entrance  into  heaven ;  the  other, 
called  the  scape-goat,  which,  after  having  the  sins  of  the 
congregationj  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

*«♦♦*« 

II.  This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  engages  the 
attention  and  adoration  of  the  heavenly  world. 

I.  They  adore  this  matchless  display  of  love  in  his 
condescending  to  become  man,  to  endure  reproaches  and 
sufferings,  and  at  length  to  expire  on  the  cross,  to  rescue 
the  guilty  from  ruin.  These  benevolent  spirits  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  perform  kind  offices  for  men :  they  often 
appeared,  under  the  ancient  economy,  in  visible  form,  to 
warn,  to  instruct,  and  to  comfort;  so  they  are  still 
"  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  But  nothing  which  they 
ever  performed  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  incarnation 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  no  other  occasion  did  love  ever  stoop  so  low, 
endure  so  much,  or  operate  in  so  free  and  spontaneous  a 
manner.  He  who  assumed  nothing  in  making  himself 
equal  with  God,  "  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 


•Exod.xii.7.13. 

t  Lev.  xvi.  2, 20-34.    Heb.  ix.  7—15. 
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and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."*      In  his  mysterious  descent,  he  passed  by  supe- 
rior orders  of  being,  to  invest  himself  with  human  flesh. 
He    who    was   the    "  Wonderful,    the  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,"  condescended  to 
become  the  "  Son  given,"  and  the  "  child  bom."     And 
never  was  humiliation  so  deep,  never  was  there  reproach 
and    infamy  so   extreme,  as   that   which   he  endured. 
Loaded  with  the  most  shameful  appellations,  and  perse- 
cuted throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  its  last  scenes 
he  was  arraigned  before  Pontius  Pilate,  smitten  on  the 
face,  derided,  clothed  with  mock  robes,  buffeted,  scourged, 
spit  upon.     Never  were  there  such  indignities  heaped  on 
any  head,  as  on  that  which  was  destined  to  wear  many 
crowns.     And,  for  his  sufferings ! — who  can  contemplate 
that  hour  of  darkness  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
when  his  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement  and 
horror;  or  behold  his  lingering  torments  on  the  cross, 
without  being  appalled  ?     It  is  a  trial  to  human  fortitude 
to   be    obliged  merely  to  think    of   what  he  actually 
endured.      And  for  whom  ?     For  the  sinners  of  Jerusa- 
lem !  for  many  of  that  infatuated  multitude  who  were 
impatient  for  his  crucifixion  :  for  some,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  who  were  employed  in  nailing  him  to  the  cross ! 
for  a  Said,  who  was  "  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter"  against  his  followers  :  for  millions  of  proud 
and  daring  offenders,  whom  this  unparalleled  love  was  to 
soften  and  disarm ! 

2.  They  contemplate  and  adore,  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
a  new  display  of  the  divine  perfections.  The  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  God  are  every  way  manifest.  His 
goodness  may  be  traced  in  innumerable  portions  of  his 
works.  He  had  displayed  his  justice  in  the  punishment 
of  fallen  angels,  who  were  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness 
against  the  judgement  of  the  great  day.  But  there 
remained  a  new  view  of  the  divine  character.  God  was 
pleased  to  present  himself  in  a  new  light  to  the  adora- 
tion of  his  creatures.      He  was  pleased  to  show,  in  the 
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same  transaction,  the  most  determined  hatred  to  sin,  with 
the  utmost  compassion  to  the  sinner ;  the  most  inflexible 
adherence  to  rectitude,  with  the  utmost  riches  of  grace 
to  the  undeserving ; — "  a  just  God,  yet  a  Saviour."  He 
resolved  to  exhibit,  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  a  new 
spectacle  to  the  universe :  a  person  the  most  majestic,  and 
the  most  humble ;  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
compassionate;  an  authority,  which  should  subdue  •) 
itself  all  "  principality ;" — a  Saviour,  who  should  "  feed 
his  flock  like  a  shepherd ;" — "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  and  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world." 

3.  They  rejoiced  at  the  immense  accession  of  happi- 
ness, which  they  perceived  to  flow  from  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)  How  safe  is  the  worship  of  Christ ! 

(2.)  How  necessary  to  inquire  how  we  stand  affected 
toward  the  Saviour ! 

(3.)  How  much  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  and  a 
humble  affiance  in  his  merits,  tends  to  prepare  for  the 
happiness  of  heaven ! 


XVL 

THE  GLORY  OF  CHRLST'S  KINGDOM. 
Psalm  cxlv.  11. — TA*]/  %}iall  speak  of  the  ghry  of  thy  Mngdom, 

The  absolute  dominion  of  God,  as  the  universal  Pro- 
prietor and  Lord,  is  an  object  which  deserves  most  de- 
voutly to  be  celebrated.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  frequent 
theme  of  the  praises  dictated  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  sacred  oracles.  But  there  is  another  of 
the  dominions  of  God,  considered  in  relation  to  his 
saints, — an  empire  of  knowledge  and  of  love,  whose  ad- 
ministration is  entrusted  to  his  Son, — which  is  celebrated 
in  still  sublimer  strains,  and  forms  the  principal  theme 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  emphatically  denomi- 
nated the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  that  kingdom  which 
the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up,  given  to  "  the  saints 
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of  the  Most  High,"  which  is  to  he  of  everlasting  dura- 
tion, and  never  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  Whether 
the  Psalm  before  us  is  intended  to  describe  this  species 
of  rule  and  authority,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but,  as  these  divine 
compositions  are  unquestionably  frequently  employed  in 
portraying  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  the  Messiah,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  consider  the 
words  in  that  light. 

Let  us  direct  our  thoughts,  then,  for  a  short  season, 
to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  With  this 
[view],  it  may  be  proper  to  reflect  on  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

I.  The  glory  of  it  is  manifest  in  its  origin  and  the 
method  by  which  it  was  acquired.  It  had  its  origin  in 
ineffable  mercy,  under  the  direction  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  rectitude.  It  occupied  the  thoughts,  and  was  the 
object  of  the  counsels,  of  the  Eternal,  before  the  heavens 
were  stretched  out,  or  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was 
laid.  It  formed  the  centre  of  the  divine  designs,  and  the 
ultimate  point  to  which  every  other  purpose  of  God  was 
directed.  As  it  was  designed  to  be  the  spiritual  reign 
of  God  over  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
[^unanimous,  harmonious]  kingdom,  in  which  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subjects  are  always  understood  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  its  establish- 
ment, that  God  should  become  incarnate  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  the  redemption  of  his  church,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  governed  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  governed.  Ere  the  government  could  be 
placed  "on  his  shoulder,"*  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Messiah  to  be  "  a  child  bom  and  a  son  given." 

Again,  since  in  this  kingdom  the  "tabernacle  of  God" 
was  to  be  "  with  men,"  and  he  was  to  "  dwell  amongst 
them,"t  and  such  a  condescension  of  mercy  would  have 
been  utterly  unbecoming  the  "blessed  and  only  Poten- 
tate," X  without  a  single  reparation  to  the  divine  honour 
tarnished  by  rebellion,  it  was  requisite  a  sacrifice  for  sin 


•  Isaiab  iz.  6. 
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should  be  made,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  which  could  no 
where  be  procured  but  by  "  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  once  for  all."*  The  inefficiency  of  the  typical 
sacrifices  under  the  law  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  one 
of  intrinsic  validity  and  infinite  value.  Thus  the  foun- 
dation of  this  empire  was  laid  in  the  incarnation  and 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  solidity  and  ex- 
tent of  its  foundations,  great  as  Jhey  are,  are  but  propor- 
tioned to  the  majesty  and  duration  of  the  edifice. 

"  Every  battle  of  the  warrior,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
*'  is  with  confused  noise,  and  with  garments  rolled  in 
blood ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning,  and  fuel  of  fire."+ 
The  kingdom  of  which  we  speak  is  acquired  by  conquest, 
but  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  military  conquest. 
The  weapons  employed  in  achieving  it  are  purely  spiri- 
tual— the  burning  of  conviction,  the  light  of  truth,  the 
fire  of  love.  The  simple  testimony  of  Christ,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  by  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching," 
have  produced  the  most  wonderful  changes  in  the  world, 
far  beyond  those  which  have  been  effected  by  violence  or 
the  sword.  Before  these  simple  but  efficacious  instru- 
ments, the  powers  of  darkness  have  been  overcome ; 
"  Satan  has  fallen  like  lightning  from  heaven  ;"  J  temples 
have  been  overturned,  oracles  have  been  struck  dumb, 
the  arm  of  persecuting  power  has  been  withered* ;  and 
men  have,  in  every  ^art  of  the  world,  passed  through 
chains,  and  racks,  and  fires,  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Heavenly  truth,  love,  and  wisdom  have  grappled  with  all 
the  powers  of  falsehood  and  sophistry,  combined  with  all 
the  blandishments  and  terrors  of  the  world,  and  have 
gained  decisive  victory.  From  the  smallest  beginnings, 
and  by  the  most  contemptible  instruments  to  human  ap- 
pearance, the  gospel,  by  "  commending  itself  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,"  §  hath  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  is  still  going  forth  "  conquering, 
and  to  conquer."  || 

It  is  thus  the  Spirit  of  God  addresses  the  Messiah,  in 


*  Heb.  X.  10. 
5  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 
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portraying  his  success  in  the  establishing  of  his  empire : 
*'  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  Most  Mighty,  with 
thy  glory  and  thy  majesty :  And  in  thy  majesty  ride 
prosperously,  because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  righte- 
ousness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things.  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the 
king's  enemies ;  whereby  tbe  people  fall  under  thee."* 
Truth,  meekness,  and  rigbteousness  are  the  weapons  of 
his  warfare,  and  the  rod  of  his  strength.  They  "  shall 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;"  they  are  a  con- 
quered, yet  a  willing  people ;  they  submit  to  his  power, 
but  cheerfully  and  gladly  embrace  his  sceptre  :  their  will 
itself  is  so  changed,  their  hearts  so  touched,  that  they 
become  "  like  the  chariots  of  Anmii-nadib."  + 

Other  potentates  extend  their  empire  by  force,  and  by 
imposing  their  yoke  on  reluctant  necks ;  Jesus  Christ 
by  love,  and  by  exhibiting  a  matchless  example  of  con- 
descension and  Qmercy.] 

2.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom  is  conspicuous  in  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  administered.  Of  this  Prince 
it  is  truly  said,  "  Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  He  shall 
not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove  after 
the  hearing  of  his  ears ;  but  with  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of 
the  earth."  J  The  sceptre  of  his  dominion  is  grace  :  grace 
displayed  in  the  gospel,  grace  communicated  by  the 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  maintaining  his  empire. 
He  reveals  his  glory  and  imparts  his  benefits,  and 
thereby  attaches  his  subjects  by  ties  at  once  the  most 
forcible  and  the  most  engaging. 

A  lovely  assemblage  of  qualities  characterises  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  his  divine  administration ;  an  in- 
comparable majesty,  united  to  a  most  endearing  condes- 
cension— a  spirit  of  benignity,  joined  to  impartial  justice, 
distinguishes  his  conduct.  Though  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  are  admitted  to  it  on  no  other  condition  than  a 
cordial  approbation  of  the  character  of  the  Prince,  they 
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are  not  left  lawless  or  uncontrolled;  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  will  is  imparted ;  the  most  perfect  measure  of 
holiness,  and  rules  of  conduct,  are  enjoined  on  the  con- 
science and  impressed  on  the  heart.  This  administration 
exhibits,  throughout,  a  beautifiil  model  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  attempered  to  the  state  of  creatures 
who  have  fallen  from  their  original  rectitude,  but  are 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy.  A  system  of  paternal 
justice  is  carried  into  execution  throughout  this  empire ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  disobedient  are  punished 
that  they  may  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.  TTie 
gradations  of  favours  are  regulated  by  the  Sovereign  with 
the  most  impartial  justice ;  and  future  rewards  distri- 
buted []with  exquisite  propriety  and  rectitude.] 

Human  administrations  extend  only  to  outward 
actions,  and  are  conducted  entirely  by  external  and  visible 
instruments.  Were  we  not  united  to  a  fleshly  fabric, 
they  would  be  incapable  of  reaching  us :  so  that  they 
extend  more  properly  to  the  bodies  than  to  the  souls  of 
men.  The  dominion  of  Christ  is  chiefly  spiritual  and 
internal ;  the  soul  is  the  subject  of  his  authority,  where 
he  dwells  by  faith.  It  extends  to  the  remotest  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  "  casting  down  high  imaginations,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."*  It  is  not  the  object  of  our  outward  senses ;  it 
is  within  us,  consisting  not  in  "  meats  and  drinks,  but  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  t 

The  benefits  which  human  governments  impart  are 
prmcipally  of  a  negative  kind,  consisting  in  the  removal 
of  those  checks  and  restraints  which  the  unreasonable 
passions  of  men  urge  them  to  impose  on  each  other  s 
enjoyments.  The  utmost  that  the  wisest  earthly  govern- 
ment can,  for  the  most  part,  effect,  is  to  overawe  the 

mischievous,  to         *  * .  *  *  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

II.  It  is  glorious  with  respect  to  the  maimer  in  which 
it  is  administered :  "  The  God  of  Israel  said.  The  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 
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iust,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  lie  shall  be  as  the 
light  when  the  sun  ariseth,  eren  as  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by 
the  clear  shining  after  rain."*  ,    .  .  , 

The  most  essential  quality  m  a  virtuous  administra- 
tion  is  justice.     This  property  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  government  of  Christ  over  his  people.     He  confers 
no  benefit  upon  them  but  what  is  compatible  with  the 
strictest  rectitude,  having  previously  made  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  their  transgressions.     And  in  every  part 
of  his  administration,  "  righteousness  is  the  girdle  of 
his  loins,   and  faithfulness  the   girdle   of  his  reins,  t 
With    perfect    equity    he    apportions    the    degrees   of 
his   favour  to  the  respective  measures  of  their  attach- 
ment and  obedience.      He  will  render  to  such  of  his 
subjects    rewards,   not   property   on    account    of  their 
works,  but  "  according  to  their  works,  t     He  employs 
the  pure  and  holy  law  of  God,  as  the  invariable  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  shows  how  to  make  such  a  use  ot  its 
terrors  and  sanctions,  as  is  subservient  to  his  gracious 
designs  ;  restraining  by  fear  those  who  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  more  liberal  and  generous  motives.     As  it  tirst 
convinced  them  of  sin,  so  it  is,  in  his  hands,  the  uistru- 
ment  of  such  convictions  as  the  measure  of  their  ottence 
may  require  ;  and,  by  alarming  and  awakening  the  con- 
science, it  excites  to  repentance,  vigilance,  and  prayer : 
«  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke,"  is  his  language ;     be 
zealous  therefore,  and  repent,!  "  for  I  have  not  found 
thy  works  perfect  before  God."|| 

His  dominion  is  at  the  same  time  most  gentle,  gra- 
cious, and  benign.     Grace,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  sceptre 
of  his  empire  ;  and  that  grace  is  imparted  by  the  fepint. 
His  Teign  is  indeed  "  the  reign  of  grace."ir     He  reveals 
his  glory,  he  manifests  inetfable  majesty  and  beauty, 
whereby  he  captivates  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and 
"  draws  them  with  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  the  bands  ot 
love."**   With  the  most  tender  compassion  he  "  dehvers 
♦  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4.         +  Isaiah  xi.  5.         t  Matt,  xvu  27. 
§Kev.iu.l9.  llRev.m.2.         f  Rom.  v.  21. 
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the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor,  and  him  that  hath 
no  helper.  He  spares  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  saves 
the  souls  of  the  needy  :"*  ''  When  the  poor  and  the 
needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God 
of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in 
high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys  :  I 
will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry 
land  springs  of  water."t 

In  earthly  kingdoms  the  subjects  are  governed  merely 
by  general  laws,  which  are,  of  necessity,  very  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  that  occur. 
The  combinations  of  human  action  are  too  numerous 
and  diversified  to  be  adequately  included  in  any  general 
regulation  or  enactment ;  whence  has  arisen  the  maxim, 
"  Summumjm,  summa  injuria," — that  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  would  often  be  the  greatest  in- 
justice. But  this  divine  dominion  subsists  imder  no 
such  imperfections;  for  the  Prince  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  He  also  per- 
vades every  part  of  his  empire  by  his  presence,  and  can, 
consequently,  make  a  specific  and  personal  application 
to  each  individual ;  can  impart  his  smiles  and  his  fa- 
vours, the  expression  of  his  kindness  or  of  his  displea- 
sure, to  each  individual  soul,  as  distinctly  as  though  it 
were  the  only  subject  of  his  empire. 

In  human  government  the  law  extends  to  outward 
actions  only,  but  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  pro- 
duced by  it  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  sensible  ob- 
jects— ^to  such  objects  as  bear  a  relation  to  our  corporeal 
state. 


Pwlm  Ixui.  13. 
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XYII. 

ON  SPIRITUAL  LEPROSY. 

Tfv  tuL  A5— And  the  leper  in  whom  th£  pUpu  is,  his  clothes  shall 
U  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  jmt  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
lip,  and  shall  cry.  Unclean,  unclean* 

By  superficial  thinkers,  it  has  been  objected  to  several 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  its  injunctions  are  frivo- 
lous and  minute,  and  of  a  nature  that  ill  comports  with 
the  majesty  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Being.    The 
exact  specification  of  the  different  sorts  of  sacrifice,  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  sorts  of  creatures,  clean  and 
unclean,  and  the  various  species  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment,  have  been  adduced  as  examples  of  this  kind,     lo 
this  it  may  be  repHed,  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we 
know  too  Httle  of  the  superstitions  among  pagan  nations, 
and  consequently  of  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which 
the  ancient  Israelites  were  exposed,  to  enable  us  to  torm 
an  accurate  judgement  respecting  the  expediency  or  ne- 
cessity of  those  provisions.      Many  legal   enactments, 
which  appear  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  to  a  distant 
observer  and  a  remote  age,  on  close  investigation  ot  the 
actual  circumst^ces  in  which  they  were,  are  discovered 
to  be  replete  with  propriety,  and  to  be  founded  on  the 
highest  reason.     But  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
this,  and  to  most  other  objections  raised  against  the  law 
of  Moses,  is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  that  institute,  which  was  throughout  figurative 
and  typical.     In  the  infancy  of  revealed  rehgion,  and 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  but  little  accustomed  to 
refined  reflection,  it  became  necessary  to  communicate 
moral  and  religious  instruction  by  actions  and  obser- 
vances, and  to  address  their  reason  through  the  medium 
of  their  senses.     The  people  of  Israel,  at  the  time  they 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  having  been  long  sin-- 
rounded  by  idolatry,  and  in  a  state  of  depression  ana 
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slavery,  were  a  people,  we  have  the  utmost  reason  to  be- 
lieve, of  very  gross  conceptions,  deeply  sunk  in  carnality 
and  ignorance ;  a  nation  peculiarly  disqualified  to  re- 
ceive any  lasting  impression  from  didactic  discourses,  or 
from  any  sublime  system  of  instruction.     Their  mmds 
were  in  an  infantine  state ;  and  divine  wisdom  was  ina- 
parted  to  them,— not  in  that  form  which  was  best  in 
itseli^  but  in  that  in  which  they  were  best  able  to  bear  it : 
and  being  very  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  religious 
principles  were  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
sensible  images.     Thus  they  were  reminded  of  the  eter- 
nal difference  betwixt  right  and  wrong,  betwixt  actions 
innocent  and  criminal,  by  the  distinctions  of  animals  and 
meats  into  clean  and  unclean.     Their  attention  was 
called  to  a  reflection  on  their  guilt,  on  their  just  desert 
of  destruction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  real  expiation 
of  sin  hereafter  to  be  made  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour, 
by  the  institution  of  sacrificea,  without  the  shedding  of 
whose  blood  there  was  no  remission.    To  convince  them 
of  the  inherent  defilement  attached  to  sin,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  purified  from  it  by  a  method  of  God's 
devising,  it  was  enjoined  that  several  incMents,  such  as 
touching  a  dead  body,  the  disease  of  leprosy,  and  some 
others,  should  be   considered  as  polluting  the  person 
whom  they  befell ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were 
pronounced  unclean,  and  separated  from  the  camp  and 
the  tabernacle.     In  allusion  to  the  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  St.  Paul,  that 
inMible  interpreter  of  the  import  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
styles  evil  dispositions  "dead  works."— "For  if  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh:  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot 
to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God  ?"* 
To  every  instance  of  ceremonial  defilement,  there  are 

two  circumstances  attached. 

•  Heb.  ix.  13, 14. 
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1.  The  forfeiture  of  certain  privileges,  especially  that 
of  approaching  God  in  his  sanctuary. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  defiling  nature  of  sin. 
But  of  all  the  various  sorts  of  ceremonial  uncleanness, 

there  is  none  which  appears  to  have  had  so  much  a 
typical  import  as  the  case  of  leprosy,  which,  accordingly, 
occupies  more  room  in  the  enactments  of  the  Levitical 
law  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  and  is  treated  of 
with  a  niceness  of  distinction,  and  a  particularity  of  de- 
tail, peculiar  to  itself.  Not  less  than  two  very  long 
chapters  of  this  book*  are  devoted  to  the  ascertaining  of 
the  signs  of  this  disease,  and  prescribing  the  methods  of 
legal  purification ;  so  that  no  one,  who  believes  there  is 
any  thing  whatever  of  a  typical  nature  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  can  doubt  of  the  regulations  respecting  leprosy 
being  emphatically  so.  It  is  my  fiill  conviction  of  this 
which  has  induced  me  to  make  it  the  ground  of  this  dis- 
course. If  we  set  ourselves  to  inquire  for  what  reason 
the  leprosy  was  selected  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  the 
most  eminent  representation  of  moral  defilement,  we 
shall  perceive  there  was  something  very  singular  in  this 
affair.  Besides  its  being  fitted  for  this  purpose  as  it  was 
a  very  dreadful  and  loathsome  disease,  there  is  the 
utmost  reason  to  believe  it  was  supernatural.  Those 
who  have  travelled  into  eastern  countries  make  mention, 
indeed,  of  a  distemper  under  the  name  of  leprosy  ;  but 
there  is  much  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  which 
is  treated  of  in  the  books  of  Moses.  If  you  read  the 
rules  prescribed  there  for  ascertaining  its  existence,  you 
will  find  certain  circumstances  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  in  any  disease  now  existing  in  the  world  :  for  it 
attached  itself  not  only  to  the  bodies  of  men  but  to  gar- 
ments and  to  houses ;  it  affected  the  very  stones  of 
buildings,  fretting  and  consuming  them.t  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  respect  its  subsist- 

*  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 

t  Read  carefully  Lev.  xiv.  34—45.  Michaelis,  and  others,  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  no 
case,  sapematnral ;  but  their  reasonings  are^  in  ray  judgement,  iar 
ijrom  satisfactory. — Ed. 
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ence  in  houses,  which  in  certain  cases  were  ordered  to 
be  completely  demolished,  and  the  materials  cast  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city.  It  seems  to  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God :  "  When  ye  be 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a 
possession,"  the  Lord  is  introduced  as  saying,  "and  I  put 
the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of  your  pos- 
session ;  and  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come  and 
tell  the  priest,  saying.  It  seemeth  to  me  there  is  as  it 
were  a  plague  in  the  house."*  In  various  periods  of  the 
Old  Testament  history,  we  find  it  inflicted  as  an  imme- 
diate judgement  of  God ;  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Mi- 
riam, Gehazi,  and  Uzziah.  After  it  was  cured,  it  was 
suffered  sometimes  to  spread  again.  By  this  awful  visi- 
tation, the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  forcibly  re- 
minded and  admonished  of  their  sins  :  and  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  ceremony  more  adapted  to  strike  a  stupid 
and  insensible  people  with  awe  ? 

The  typical  import  of  this  kmd  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment  leads  us  to  consider  sin  in  the  following  lights  : — 

I.  As  an  alarming,  dreadful  disease,  for  such  the 
leprosy  unquestionably  was.  There  are  spiritual  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  bodily,  and  the  former  much  more  to  be 
dreaded.  These  diseases  may  all  be  resolved  into  sin. 
As  the  human  firame  consists  not  merely  in  a  number  of 
parts  put  together  in  the  same  place,  but  of  parts  vitally 
united,  all  with  their  separate  ftinctions  and  due  subser- 
viency to  each  other,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem ;  so  the  mind  consists  of  faculties  and  powers  de- 
signed to  act  under  due  subordination  to  each  other. 
Sin  disturbs  this  harmony,  confounds  this  order,  and 
consequently  is  truly  and  properly  in  the  mind  what 
disease  is  in  the  body.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  most  afflicting  disorders ;— to  blindness, 
deafness,  lethargy ;  and  the  removal  of  it  is  expressed  by 
healing.  "  Lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should 

•licv.  xiv.  34,35. 
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heal  them.***  Sin  is  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  spreads  itself 
throughout  all  the  principles  and  powers ;  and  Qwhereyer 
it  spreads  imparts  its  own  malignity.] 

II.  It  defiles  as  well  as  disorders.— Like  the  leprosy 
it  is  a  most  loathsome  disease ;  it  is  filthiness  of  flesh 
and  of  spirit.  "Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults-^t 
"  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 

me  from  my  sin."J 

III.  It  cuts  off  those  in  whom  it  prevails  from  com- 
munion with  God,  both  penally  and  naturally ;  that  is, 
by  the  force  of  judicial  sentence,  and  by  its  natural  m- 

fluence.  .  ^  ..    ., 

IV.  To  those  who  have  just  apprehensions  ot  it,  it 
will  be  productive  of  that  sorrowful  sense  of  guilt  and 
unworthiness,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
text. 


XVIII. 
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Lbv.  xiii.  45.— Jnd  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shaUbe 
rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
lip,  and  shall  cry,  Unclean,  unclean.§ 

In  this  discourse,  we  propose  to  make  an  improve- 
ment of  the  former,  which  treated  of  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  lepers.  Having 
shown  that  the  ceremonial  defilement,  incurred  by 
leprosy,  was  designed  as  a  standing  representation  of 
the  polluting  nature  of  sin,  and  the  legal  method  of  puri- 
fication,—a  type  of  the  manner  in  which  the  power  and 
pollution  of  sin  are  removed  under  the  gospel, — I  shadl 
proceed  to  attempt  applying  the  whole  doctrine  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  my  hearers. 

I.  Let  the  doctrine  be  improved  into  an  occasion  of 

•  laaiah  Yi.  10.    John  xn.  40.       t  Psalm  xix.  12.        tPsalmli.3. 
§  Preached  at  Leicester,  December,  1810. 


inqiiiraig  whether  tve  are  healed,  or  Mre  yet  imder  the 
lefroS^f  sin.    When  we  hear  of  the  ravages  of  so 
teadfol  a  disorder,  supposing  we  gire  any  sort  of  credit 
toXreport,  it  is  Aatiial  to  inquire  mto  our  own  situa- 
tiorand?o  consider  how  far  we  are  in  danger  of  bemg 
6vStaken  with  it.    During  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
dmic  disorder,  accompanied  especially  with  symptoms 
of  danger,  prudent  men  are  wont  to  mamfest  great  soli- 
citude to  avoid  the  places  and  occasions  of  infection.    In 
the  case  before  us  there  isground  for  much  ?erious  m- 
quiry  peculiar  to  itself.    The  leprosy  of  sin  is  not  hke 
^me  other  disorders  which  afifect  some  mdmduals  alone, 
while  others  escape ;  it  is  a  universal  malady,— no  child 
rf  AdT  escapes^t ;   it  attaches  to  the  whole  human 
race-  and  the  only  persons  who  are  not  now  involved 
kthat  calamity,  aie  such  as  are  cured,  taved,  redeemed 
fern  among  men  ;-terms  which  in  their  most  obvious 
import  imply  the  former  prevalence  of  disease.     Ihe 
bitter  fruits  of  human  apostasy  extend  to  each  indmdua^ 
of  the  human  race,  as  may  be  sufficiently  "f  en-ed  from 
the  very  appellation  of  Christ,  the  Sav«.nr  of  the  world, 
"he  shall  6e  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  ^e  ^ 
as  weU  as  from  the  most  express  declarations  of  scnpture 
respecting  the  universal  prevalence  of  guilt  and  cor- 
rZo",  in  all  instances  where  it  has  not  been  counter- 
acted 4d  controlled  by  divine  gra^e:  "Among  whom 
also  we  all  had  our  conversation  m  times  past  m  the  lust 
of  our  flesh,  fiilfiUing  the  desires  of  the  Ae*^*  »f  *^ 
mind;  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even 


»»4, 


as  others,  t  .  •        .^^^^  ^c 

Since  this  b  the  case,  if  you  are  not  now  in  a  ttauof 
Bin,  yet  as  you  were  so  formerly,  you  have  undergone  a 
great  change,  and  must  consequently  have  some  recoUec- 
tion  of  the%ircumstances  attending  it;  and  though  you 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  specify  the  precise  moment 
of  your  convemon,  some  traces  must  remain  upon  your 
memory  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  an  event  so 
replete  with  important  consequences.    In  the  course  oi 
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our  discussion  on  this  subject,  we  have  observed,  that 
the  cure  of  sin  must  be  preceded  bj  a  sense  of  the 
malady,  by  a  humiliating  conviction  of  defilement, 
urging  us  to  cry  with  the  leper,  "  Unclean,  unclean." 
Did  any  ever  witness  in  you  this  appearance  of  concern 
for  sin,  this  apprehension  of  your  misery  as  a  guilty 
creature  before  God  ?  Were  you  ever  heard,  we  will 
not  say  to  cry  out  in  a  public  assembly,  as  did  the  three 
thousand  that  were  converted  by  Peter,  but  in  the  most 
private  intercourse  with  a  christian  friend,  and  inquire 
what  you  must  do  to  be  saved  ?  Are  you  conscious  to 
yourselves  of  having  ever  felt  serious  and  lasting  solici- 
tude on  that  head  ?  Did  it  ever  rest  with  a  weight  upon 
your  mind  at  all  proportioned  to  what  you  have  felt  on 
other  occasions  of  distress  ?  Was  it  ever  allowed  to  put 
a  check  to  your  worldly  amusements,  to  your  gay  diver- 
sions, or  to  the  pursuit  of  any  scheme  whatever,  from 
which  you  could  promise  yourselves  profit  or  pleasure  ? 

We  will  take  occasion,  in  treating  on  the  subject 
before  us,  to  observe  that  the  only  method  of  deliverance 
from  the  malady  of  sin  is  a  devout  and  humble  applica- 
tion to  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  he,  and  he  only,  "  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins  ;"*  and  now,  not  less  than  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  it  is  his  prerogative  to  say,  "  I 
will;  be  thou  clean."t  Supposing  you  thus  to  have 
applied,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  your  suit,  you  must 
have  some  remembrance  of  those  solemn  transactions 
betwixt  Christ  and  your  soul.  You  can  recall  the  season 
when  you  committed  yourselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
Redeemer ;  when,  like  the  leper  in  the  gospel,  you  fell 
at  his  feet,  crying,  "  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
clean.*'  Your  struggles  after  the  Saviour,  your  attempts 
to  believe,  accompanied  with  prayer  that  he  would  help 
your  unbelief,  and  the  rest  you  have  found  in  him  after 
being  tossed  by  the  storm,  cannot  all  have  passed  like  the 
fleeting  images  of  a  dream,  without  leaving  some  traces 
in  your  mind  not  easily  eflaced.  If  you  are  conscious 
that  nothing  of  this  nature  has  taken  place,  if  jou  re- 


«MaU.i.21. 
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collect  no  such  transactions,  you  may  be  assured  they 
never  took  place. 

Waving,  however,  these  points  of  inquiry,  and  admit- 
ting it  to  be  possible  that  all  this  may  have  disappeared 
from  your  mind,  still,  since  sin  is  a  universal  malady  from 
which  none  are  naturally  exempted,   if  you  are   now 
healed,  you  must  be  conscious  of  your  being  very  difie- 
rent  from  what  you  formerly  were.     Admitting  you  can 
jjiye  no  account  of  the  circumstances  or  time  of  your 
cure,  yet  you  can  at  least  say  with  him  in  the  gospel, 
''  One  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see."     Your  taste,  inclination,  and  pursuits,  must  have 
undergone  a  great  alteration;  and,  whereas  you  were 
formerly  alienated  from  God,  and  took  no  delight  in  him, 
he  is  now  your  avowed  and  deHberate  end,  your  chosen 
portion.     Whereas  you  were  formerly  utterly  disinclined 
to  prayer,  it  is  now  your  constant  practice,  and  considered 
as  a  high  privilege.     "  Led  captive"  formerly  "  by  Satan 
at  his  will,"  borne  away  by  the  tide  of  sensual  inclination 
or  corrupt  example,  you  now  feel  yourselves  endowed 
with  spiritual  power,  so  as  to  overcome  temptation ;  and, 
having  the  seed  of  grace  remaining,  you  keep  yourselves 
that  so  "  the  wicked  one  toucheth  you  not."     The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  appeared  to  you  formerly  "  like  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground,  vrithout  any  beauty  or  comeliness 
in  him  for  which  you  should  desire  him,"  is  now  in  your 
eyes  "  the  branch  of  the  Lord,  beautiful  and  glorious ; 
the  fruit  of  the  earth,  comely  and  pleasant.**    The  know- 
ledge of  him,  instead  of  being  tasteless  and  insipid,  you 
now  find  to  be  of  Qsuch]  high  and  superlative  excellence, 
that  you  account  all  things  but  loss  in  the  comparison ; 
nay,  you  esteem  them  "  but  dung  that  you  may  win 
Christ."     You  feel,  it  may  be,  some  remains  of  your 
ancient  distemper ;  but  you  feel  at  the  same  time  that  its 
power  is  broken,  that  the  prescriptions  of  your  physician 
have  wrought  kindly,  and  that  you  are  not  far  from  a 
complete  cure. 

But  if  you  are  conscious  of  being  strangers  to  all  this, 
you  may  rest  assured  your  disorder  remains  in  its  nill 
force.    Nor  let  any  flatter  themselves  that  things  are  well 
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with  them  hecause  their  external  conduct  is  decent  and 
regular,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the  grosser  acts  of  im- 
morality, while  they  remain  alienated  from  God,  forget- 
ful of  his  presence,  imawed  by  his  authority,  insensible 
to  his  goodness,  strangers  to  his  conyerse.  In  this  aliena- 
tion lies  the  very  core  and  essence  of  sin ;  this  is  the 
"  evil  heart  of  unbelief  departing  from  the  living  God ;" 
this  is  the  radical  distemper,  of  which  the  diversified 
forms  of  iniquity  in  men's  lives  are  but  the  symptoms 
and  effects.  This  aversion  to  God,  this  inaptitude  to  be 
influenced  by  considerations  and  motives  derived  from 
his  blessed  nature  and  holy  will,  is  the  seminal  principle 
of  all  wickedness ;  it  is  the  [[universal,]  the  pervading 
malady,  which  attaches  to  apostate  spirits,  as  well  as  to 
apostate  men,  and  the  only  one  of  which  disembodied 
spirits  are  capable ;  and  which  Qeagues]  the  disobedient 
and  rebeUious  in  all  parts  of  the  universe  in  one  grand 
confederacy  against  God  and  goodness.  Till  this  is  sub- 
dued, nothing  is  in  reality  done  towards  the  recovery  of 
lost  souls.  "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  God  looketh  on  the  heart  ;"*  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is,  not 
imfrequently,  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  "  There  is," 
the  Scriptures  tell  us,  "a  generation  who  are  pure  in 
their  own  eyes,  but  are  not  washed  from  their  filthiness  ;"f 
and  they  who  value  themselves  on  the  correct  exterior  of 
their  conduct,  while  their  heart  is  not  turned  to  God, 
are  precisely  that  generation. 

II.  The  second  improvement  to  which  the  subject 
naturally  leads,  is  a  reflection  on  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  yet  under  the  power  and  defilement  of  sin. 
Happy  should  we  esteem  ourselves,  could  we  impress 
upon  the  consciences  of  such,  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
misery.  "  Then  said"  the  prophet  "  Haggai,  If  one  that 
is  unclean  by  a  dead  body  touch  any  of  these,  shall  it  be 
imclean  ?  And  the  priests  answered  and  said.  It  shall 
be  imclean.  Then  answered  Haggai,  and  said.  So  is 
this  people,  and  so  is  this  nation  before  me,  saith  the 
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Lord;  and  so  is  every  work  of  their  hands;  and  that 
which  they  offer  there  is  unclean."*  -    .      .    ^    , 

To  be  under  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  is  to  be 
odious  in  the   sight  of  God ;    and  what  inexpressible 
degradation  is  comprehended  in  this  idea!     For  the  eye 
of  God's  holiness  to  be  averted  from  us,  to  have  no  sh^ 
in  his  complacency,  to  be  in  a  situation  m  which  his 
essential  attributes  are  engaged  for  our  destruction,  w  a 
conception,  which,  if  you  come  to  re^ze  it,  is  replete 
with  horror.    To  have  "the  wrath  of  God  abidmg  on 
you"  is  a  calamity  which,  one  would  suppose,  must  dnnk 
up  your  spirit,  and  completely  destroy  whatever  satw- 
faction  you  might  naturally  derive  from  other  objects. 
Till  this  plague  is  removed,  cheerfulness  is  tolly,  and 
laughter  is  madness.    However  prosperous  your  outward 
condition,   however    successful  your  worldly  pursuits, 
however  ample  your  fortune,  or  elevated  your  rank,  they 
are  no  just  occasion  of  joy  to  you,  any  more  than  the 
garland  which  decorates  the  victim  prepared  for  slaughter. 
«  Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as  other  people :  for  thou 
hast  gone  a  whoring  from  thy  God."t    There  are  many 
circumstances  calculated  to  afford  a  degree  of  joy ;  the 
blessings  so  plenteously  showered  down  on  the  path  ot 
life,  are  adapted  in  themselves  to  exhilarate  the  heart, 
and  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  over  the  soul;  but  to 
him  that  is  under  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  if  they 
afford  high  gratification,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of 
his  forgetfulness  of  his  true  situation.     We  shoidd  pity 
the  insensibility  of  the  man  who  could  dehght  himself 
with  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  while  a  sword  was  suspended 
over  his  head  by  a  single  hair;t  the  danger  of  whose 
situation  is  however,  not  to  be  compared  with  being  every 
moment  exposed  to  "  the  wrath  of  God.      Whde  you 
continue  in  your  sins,  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  secu- 
rity against  overwhehning  and  hopeless  destruction :  at 

*  Haggai.  ii.  13, 14.         f  Hos.  ix.  1. 
t  See  Horace,  lib.  iil  carm.  I.  .     . 
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any  moment,  in  the  midst  of  your  amusements,  your 
business,  your  repose,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  you  are  liable  to  the  arrest  of 
justice ;  to  be  cast  out  into  that  eternal  prison,  from 
whence  you  can  never  escape  "  till  you  hare  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing."  The  Being  that  fills  with  his  pre- 
sence the  immensity  of  space— the  Being  "m  whom 
you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being,"  who  can  crush 
you  in  a  moment,  and  who  has  engaged  to  recompense 
his  enemies,  and  "  reward  them  that  hate  him,"  is  in- 
censed at  you,  and  laughs  at  your  insensibility,  because 
he  knows  that  your  hour  is  coming. 

III.  The  subject  before  us  suggests  the  strongest  mo- 
tives for  an  immediate  application  to  the  methods  of  cure. 
Were  sin  a  tolerable  distemper  it  might  be  endured ; 
were  it  entirely  or  in  every  sense  incurable,  it  must  be 
submitted  to.  But  as  things  are  actually  situated,  there 
s  no  necessity  for  you  to  pine  away  in  your  iniquities ; 
for,  though  you  cannot  recover  yourselves  by  any  native 
unaided  power  of  yours,  though  in  this  light  your 
[hopelessness]  be  deep,  and  your  wound  incurable,  yet 
there  is  a  method  of  recovery  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
which  millions  have  tried  with  success.  "  There  is  bahn 
in  Gilead,  there  is  a  Physician  there."*  By  the  dis- 
coveries it  makes  of  the  placability  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  actual  constitution  of  a  Redeemer,  the 
gospel  is  essentially  a  restorative  dispensation.  It  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 

lieveth,"t 

We  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  of 
this  subject,  that  the  evils  attached  to  sin  are  two- 
fold :  guilt,  which  is  a  legal  obstruction  to  an  approach 
to  God,  and  renders  the  sinner  liable  to  eternal  death ; 
and  pollution,  which  disqualifies  him  for  happiness. 

To  the  former,  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  "  sprinkled 
upon  the  conscience,"  is  a  sovereign  antidote:  "the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.*'t  The  great 
design  of  his  coining  into  this  world,  was  to  render  that 


reparation  to  divine  justice  for  the  injury  it  had  sustained 
by  the  transgressions  of  men,  which  it  had  been  other- 
wise impossible  to  make  ;  and  thus,  in  consistency  with 
the  divine  law,  to  admit  repenting  sinners  to  mercy. 
"  Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  Hving  way,  which  he  hath  con- 
secrated for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ; 
and  having  an  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God ;  let 
us  draw  near."* 

With  respect  to  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  its 
efficacy  in  retaining  the  soul  in  bondage ;  this  also  admits 
of  relief  in  the  gospel.  There  is  a  Spirit,  we  have  often 
occasion  to  remind  you,  which  can  liberate  the  soul,  and 
diffiisfe  freedom,  light,  and  purity  through  all  its  powers. 
"  The  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."t  "  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."J  If  you  are  willing  to  be 
made  clean,  if  you  sincerely  implore  the  savour  of  divine 
grace,  it  will  not  long  be  withheld  from  you.  "  He  will 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  unto  them  that  ask  him/'§  "  If 
you  will  turn  at  his  reproof,  he  will  pom  out  his  Spirit 
unto  you,  and  make  known  his  words  unto  you."||  "  He 
is  willing  to  heal  your  backslidings,  to  receive  you  gra- 
ciously, and  love  you  freely  ."IF 

If  you  are  so  much  in  love  with  your  distemper,  in- 
deed, as  to  determine,  at  all  events,  not  to  part  with  it, 
your  case  is  hopeless ;  and  nothing  remains  but  for  you 
to  die  in  your  sins,  under  the  additional  guilt  you  incur 
by  refusing  the  remedy  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  pre- 
pared. At  present,  God  is  expostulating  with  you,  in 
the  language  of  an  ancient  prophet,  "  O  Jerusalem,  wash 
thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved. 
How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?"** 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Jerusalem !  wilt  thou  not  be  made 
clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  ?"tt 

You  have  met  with  many  occurrences  calculated  to 
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bring  your  sin  to  your  remembrance  :  in  various  respects, 
God  has  walked  contrary  to  you,  and  has  probably  often 
visited  you  with  severe  chastisements.  Your  bodies  have 
been  reduced  by  sickness,  your  families  visited  with 
death ;  and  under  some  of  these  strokes  you  were  for  a 
while  stunned,  and  formed  some  feeble  resolution  of 
forsaking  your  sins,  and  devoting  yourselves  to  a  reli- 
gious lire.  But  what  are  the  fruits?  No  sooner  was 
Sie  first  smart  of  your  affliction  [^abated,]  than  you  re- 
turned to  your* course,  and  became  as  inattentive  to  the 
concerns  of  your  soul  as  ever.  God  only  knows,  whether 
he  will  grant  you  any  more  warnings ;  whether  he  will 
wait  upon  you  any  longer ;  whether  he  will  ever  again 
visit  you  in  mercy ;  or  whether  he  will  pronounce  on 
you  that  awful  sentence  recorded  in  Ezekiel : — "Because 
I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt 
not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have 
caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee.  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it:  it  shall  come  to  pass,  and  I  will  do  it;  I 
will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare,  neither  will  I 
repent:  according  to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy 
doings,  shall  they  judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God."* 


XIX. 

ON  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

LvKs  xiv.  28. — For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower^  sitteth 
not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  wiiether  he  Jiave  sufficient  to 
finish  it? 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which  distinguish  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Lord,  as  the  author  and  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  we  perceive,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct, a  most  transparent  simplicity  and  candour.  He 
disdained,  on  any  occasion,  to  take  advantage  of  the 

•  Ezek.  xxiv.  13, 14. 


ignorance  or  inexpenence  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
conversed;  never  stooping  to  the  low  arts  of  popularity 
nor  attempting  to  swell  the  number  of  his  followers  bv  a 
concealment  of  the  truth.      He  availed  himself  of  no 
sudden  surpnse,  no  momentary  enthusiasm  arising  from 
the  muscles  wbich  he  wrought,  or  the  benefits  wWch  he 
conferred.     1  he  attachment  which  he  sought,  and  which 
he  valued,  was  the  result  of  mature  conviction,  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  his  claims,  and  combined  with  a  dis- 
tinct  foresight  of  the  consequences,  near   and  remote, 
which  would  follow  from  becoming  his  disciples.      ConI 
8C10US  of  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  title 
to  universal  and  devoted  obedience  rested,  he  challenged 
the  strictest  scrutiny.     Knowing  that  his  promises  would 
more  than  compensate  all  the  sacrifices  he  might  require 
and  aU  the  suiferings  to  which  his  disciples  might  be 
exposed,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  throw  a  veil  over  either- 
but  rather  chose  to  set  them  in  the  strongest  light,  that 
none  might  be  induced  to  enlist  under  his  bannerZ  but 
such  as  were  '^  caUed,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."     He 
telt  no  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
and  superficial  admirers,  ready  to  make  him  a  long  to- 
day, and  to  cry,  -  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  to-moi?ow; 
but  by  a  band,  "  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,"  pre- 
pared through  good  and  evil  report  to  follow   him   to 
pnson  and  to  death.      Such,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
jerehis  twelve  apostles;  such  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples   who  were  assembled   at  Jerusalem  after  hi 
ascension ;  and  such  the  character  of  those  whom  he  will 
acknowledge  as  his  at  a  friture  day. 
^  Let   me    request   your   serious  attention,  while,  in 
aependence  on  divine  assistance,  we  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  this  passage,  by  showing, 

TT   w^*  ^?  *^®  ^^  attending  the  Christian  profession. 

TTT    nr?^  ^^  ^'  necessary  to  count  the  cost ;  and, 
r        \   nS  T^^^^s  ^tich  ought  to  determine  our  adhe- 
rence to  Ohnst,  whatever  that  cost  may  be. 

1.  We  M-e  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  christian  pro- 
xe^ion.  The  cost  attending  [this  profession]  relates, 
euner  to  what  it  requires  us  to  renounce:  or  what  we 
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bring  your  sin  to  your  remembrance  :  in  various  respects, 
God  has  walked  contrary  to  you,  and  has  probably  often 
visited  you  with  severe  chastisements.  Your  bodies  have 
been  reduced  by  sickness,  your  families  visited  with 
death ;  and  under  some  of  these  strokes  you  were  for  a 
while  stunned,  and  formed  some  feeble  resolution  of 
forsaking  your  sins,  and  devoting  yourselves  to  a  reli- 
gious life.  But  what  are  the  fruits?  No  sooner  was 
the  first  smart  of  your  affliction  [^abated,]  than  you  re- 
turned to  your' course,  and  became  as  inattentive  to  the 
concerns  of  your  soul  as  ever.  God  only  knows,  whether 
he  will  grant  you  any  more  warnings ;  whether  he  will 
wait  upon  you  any  longer ;  whether  he  will  ever  again 
visit  you  in  mercy ;  or  whether  he  will  pronounce  on 
you  that  awful  sentence  recorded  in  Ezekiel : — "Because 
I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt 
not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have 
caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee.  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it:  it  shall  come  to  pass,  and  I  will  do  it;  I 
will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare,  neither  will  I 
repent :  according  to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy 
doings,  shall  they  judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God."* 


XIX. 

ON  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

Luke  xiv.  28. — For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth 
not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  wliether  he  have  sufficient  to 
finish  it? 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which  distinguish  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Lord,  as  the  author  and  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  we  perceive,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct, a  most  transparent  simplicity  and  candour.  He 
disdained,  on  any  occasion,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  never  stooping  to  the  low  arts  of  popularity 
nor  attempting  to  swell  the  number  of  his  followers  by  a 
concealment  of  the  truth.      He  availed  himself  of  no 
sudden  surpnse,  no  momentary  enthusiasm  arisinff  from 
the  muscles  which  he  wrought,  or  the  benefits  which  he 
conterred.     I  he  attachment  which  he  sought,  and  which 
he  valued,  was  the  result  of  mature  conviction,  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  his  claims,  and  combined  with  a  dis- 
tinct foresight  of  the  consequences,  near   and  remote, 
which  would  follow  from  becoming  his  disciples.      Con- 
scious of  the  so  idity  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  title 
to  universal  and  devoted  obedience  rested,  he  challenged 
the  stnctest  scrutiny.     Knowing  that  his  promises  would 
more  than  compensate  aU  the  sacrifices  he  might  require 
and  all  the  sufferings  to  which  his  disciples  might  be 
exposed,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  throw  a  veil  over  either- 
but  rather  chose  to  set  them  in  the  strongest  light,  that 
none  might  be  induced  to  enlist  under  his  banners,  but 
such  as  were  '^  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."    He 
felt  no  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
and  superficial  admirers,  ready  to  make  him  a  king  to- 
day, and  to  cry,  -  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  to-moilow: 
but  by  a  band,  «  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,"  pre- 
pared through  good  and  evil  report  to  follow   him   to 
pnson  and  to  death.      Such,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
werehis  twelve  apostles;  such  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples   who  were  assembled   at  Jerusalem  after  his 
ascension ;  and  such  the  character  of  those  whom  he  will 
acknowledge  as  his  at  a  fixture  day. 

Let  me  request  your  serious  attention,  while,  in 
oependence  on  divine  assistance,  we  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  this  passage,  by  showing, 

TT    wi!^  ^?  *^®  ^^*^  attending  the  Christian  profession. 

TTT    nnu^  ^^  ^^  necessary  to  count  the  cost ;  and, 
..        X    J^f  T^asons  which  ought  to  determine  our  adhe- 

j^r^  '  whatever  that  cost  may  be. 

1.  We  axe  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  christian  pro- 
lession.  Ihe  cost  attending  [this  profession]  relates, 
eiiner  to  what  it  requires  us  to  renounce :  or  what  we 
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are  to  expect ;  or  the  term  and  duration  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

1.  In  order  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  there  is  much 
that  we  must  instantly  renounce.      It  is  a  profession  of 
holiness :  it,  therefore,  demands  the  immediate  renuncia- 
tion of  criminal  and  forbidden  pleasures.  *    The  moment 
we  become  Christ's  disciples,  we  commence  a  warfare 
with  the  flesh,  engaging  for  its  crucifixion,  with  all  its 
sinful  lusts  and  appetites.     "  They  that  are  Christ's  have 
crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts."*     To  the 
severities  of  monastic  discipline,  in  which  the  body  is 
torn  by  scourges,  and  emaciated  by  abstaining  from  the 
nourishment  required  to  sustain  it  in  health  and  vigour, 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  stranger.      "  For  every  crea- 
ture of  God  is  good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving."t 
But  a  soft,  voluptuous,  and  sensual  life,  is  repugnant, 
not  only  to  the  example  of  Christ,  but  to  the  whole 
genius  and  spirit  of  his  institutes.      By  his  gospel,  and 
by  his  Son,  God  has  "  called  us,  not  to  uncleanness,  but 
to  holiness ;"{  so  that  he  that  despiseth  the  precepts  of 
purity,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God :  "  This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  our  sanctification,  that  every  man  should 
know  how  to  possess   his  vessel   in  sanctification  and 
honour ;  not  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  as  the  GentUes 
which  know  not  God."§      However  painful  the  sacnfice 
of  forbidden   gratifications  may  be,  however  deep  and 
inveterate  the  habit  of  indulgence  ;  though  it  may  seem 
as  necessary  to  us,  and  as  much  a  part  of  ourselves,  as 
the  right  hand,  or  the  right  eye ;  relinquished  it  must  be, 
or  we  cannot    be   Christ's  disciples.     A  life  of   sinful 
pleasure  is  not  the  life  of  a  man,  much  less  is  U  the  life 
of  a  christian ;  ^'  He  that  liveth  in  pleasure   (it  is  the 
language  of  inspiration)   "is    dead  while   he   hyeth.  || 
Jjet  me  urge  every  one  present  to  count  the  cost  m  this 
particular,  and  if  he  is  not  firmly  determined,  in  the 
strength  of  divine  grace  "  to  abstain  from  those  fleshly 
lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,"  let  him  not  pollute  the 


*  G&l.  V.  24.  +1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

^  I  Thcss.  iv.  3—5. 
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name  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Lamb  of  God  by 
associatmg  it  with  his  own.  Such  an  association  is  his 
abhorrence,  which  he  will  testify  in  a  future  day ;  and 
he  will  vindicate  his  insulted  purity  by  a  final  renuncia- 
tion and  disclaimer,  saying,  "  Depart  fi-om  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity :  I  never  knew  you."* 

2.  The  christian  profession  is  spiritual,  and  therefore 
requires  the  renunciation  of  the  world.      The  words  of 
our  Lord  in  this  particular  are  decisive.      "  So,  likewise, 
whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  cannot  be  my  disciple."t      In  the  interpretation  of 
these  words,  we  must  undoubtedly  distinguish  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter.      In  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  the  christian  profession,  a  literal  compliance  with  this 
requirement  would  lead  to  pernicious  consequences ;  to 
a  relinquishment  of  the  duties  proper  to  our  station,  and 
a  disorganization  of  society  :  but  still  they  have  an  im- 
portant meaning.      They  present  the  relation  of  a  disci- 
ple to  the  present  world  in  a  very  solemn  and  instructive 
light.      They  intimate,  at  their  lowest  estimate,  that  the 
relation  he  bears  to  the  present  state  and  world,  is  that  of 
*'  a  stranger  and  pilgrim ;"   that  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  him,  is  that  of  an  entire  and  absolute  subordi- 
nation to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 
At  the    first  opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation,    the 
sacnfice  of  all  secular  advantages,  the  disruption  of  the 
tender  ties  which  connect  parents  tmd  children,  husbands 
and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  dearest  friends, 
w^  not  unfrequently  the  inevital)le  consequence  of  an 
adherence  to  Christ.     The  necessity  of  literally  forsaking 
aU  was  a  usual  appendage  of  the  Christian  profession! 
Ihere  was  therefore  a  great  propriety  in  placing  the  en- 
gagements of  a  disciple  in  this  strong  and  forcible  light, 
winch,  however,  prescribe  nothing   more  than  what  is 
m-evocably  binding  on  us  under  similar  circumstances. 
10  regard  every  worldly  interest,  at  all  times,  with  an 
attachment  subordinate  to  the  love  of  Christ ;  to  treasure 
up^ur  chief  happiness  in  him,  and  to  be  willing  to  "for- 
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sake  all,"  whenever  the  following  him  renders  it  neces- 
sary .;  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  becoming  his  disci- 
ples. 

On  this  ground,  my  christian  brethren,  let  each  of  us 
try  our  religious  pretensions.  If  you  wish  to  carry  into 
the  christian  profession  the  weight  of  worldly  incum- 
brance, a  heart  corroded  by  its  passions,  and  agitated 
with  its  cares ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  uniting  the  service 
of  God  and  of  Mammon,  and  think  of  presenting  to 
Christ  a  few  small  reUcs  of  your  time^  occupied  in  the 
cold  formalities  of  a  dead  and  heartless  religion,  you 
cannot  be  his  disciples.  The  world  must  be  displaced 
from  the  throne,  or  Christ  will  not,  cannot,  enter ;  since 
he  will  never  condescend  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 
Alas  !  what  multitudes  are  there,  (there  is  reason  to  fear) 
who  are  fatally  deceived  in  this  particular;  and  who, 
while  they  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  character  as 
christians,  have  not  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  are 
therefore,  "  none  of  his  !"* 

3.  In  order  to  be  a  disciple,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  conscience,  to  renounce  every  authority  but  that 
of  Christ.  The  connexion  of  a  christian  with  the  Savi- 
our is  not  merely  that  of  a  disciple  with  his  teacher  ;  it 
is  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  his  prince.  "  One  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ/'t  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
they  follow  me."J  In  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  if 
we  are  indeed  his  disciples,  we  shall  evince  our  allegiance 
by  a  conscientious  observance  of  his  laws,  by  an  implicit 
submission  to  his  will,  together  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
ascertaining  more  and  more  of  his  mind  and  purpose. 
"  We  shall  call  no  man  master  upon  earth,"  nor  dare  to 
trifle  with  the  least  of  his  injunctions ;  and  while  we 
plead  the  merits  of  his  death  and  the  perfection  of  his 
righteousness  as  the  alone  ground  of  hope,  we  shall 
reverence  him  as  a  Sovereign,  who  is  entitled  to  that 
spiritual,  that  interior,  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  is 
suited  to  the  character  of  him  who  searches  it.  He  who 
trusts  in  him  as  his  Saviour,  must    obey  him   as  •his 
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Lord;  nor  shall  any  be  washed  in  his  blood  who  will  not 
submit  to  his  sceptre. 

The  moment  Paul  was  brought  to  a  saving  acquaint- 
ance with  Christ,  he  wrought  in  him  a  most  profound 
sense  of  his  majesty;  a  most  humble  and  reverential 
submission  to  his  will.  His  proud,  intractable  heart 
melted  like  wax  before  the  sun,  till,  passive  and  subdued 
under  the  hand  of  Christ,  he  exclaims,  "  Lord,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  While  you  prefer  sub- 
mission to  any  other  yoke,  while  the  dictates  of  any  other 
authority  have  more  power  over  you  than  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  dream  not  of  being  his  disciples.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

4.  The  cost  of  which  we  are  speaking  relates  to  what 
we  are  to  expect.  In  general,  to  commence  the  profes- 
sion of  a  Christian,  is  to  enter  upon  a  formidable  and 
protracted  warfare ;  it  is  to  engage  in  an  arduous  con- 
test, in  which  many  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted, 
many  enemies  overcome.  The  path  that  was  trod  by  the 
great  Leader,  is  that  which  must  be  pursued  by  all  his 
followers.  If  he  found  his  way  strewed  only  with 
flowers,  if  his  career  was  cheered  with  acclamations  and 
greeted  with  smiles,  you  may  not  unreasonably  indtdge 
m  Kke  expectations.  But  if  his  course,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  course  of  trial  and  effort,  of  affliction  arid  discou- 
ragement;  if  a  life  of  poverty  and  suffering,  closed  by  a 
death  of  ignominy  and  agony,  form  the  principal  features 
of  his  history,  regulate  your  expectations  accordingly. 
"It  is  sufficient  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  Master,  the 
disciple  as  his  Lord."  «  If  they  caU  the  Master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold." "  Marvel  not,"  saith  our  Lord,  "  if  the  world 
hate  you;  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."*  "  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace."t 


•  Rom.  viii.  9. 
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Though  violent  persecution  is  not  an  event,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  christian  profession  in  this 
country,  within  the  range  of  probability,  yet  serious  and 
painful  opposition  may  be  expected.     Vigorous  attempts 
will  be  made  to  deprive  you  of  your  crown,  at  one  time 
by  an  assault  on  your  doctrinal,  at  another,  by  eiForts  to 
corrupt  your  practical,  principles.     A  strong  current  will 
set  in  from  the  world  to  obstruct  your  progress,  swelled 
by  the  confluence  of  false  opinions,  corrupt  customs,  en- 
snaring examples,  and  all  the  elements  of  vice,  error, 
and  impiety,  which  are  leagued  in  a  perpetual  confede- 
racy against  God  and  his  Christ.     Your  path  will  often 
be  beset,  not  merely  by  the  avowed  pati-ons  of  error,  but 
by  such  as  "  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ; "  who, 
never  having  experienced  the  renovating  power  of  divine 
truth,  will  be  among  the  first  and  foremost  to  ridicule 
and  oppose  its  genuine  influence.     While  you  live  Hke 
the  world,  you  may,  with  impunity,  think  with  the 
church  :  but  let  the  doctrines  you  profess  descend  from 
the  head  to  the  heart,  and  produce  there  the  contrition, 
the  humility,  the  purity,  the  separation  from  the  world 
which  distinguish  the  new  creature,  that  world  will  be 
armed  against  you.     "  They  think  it  strange  that  ye  run 
not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil 
of  you."*     In  order  to  stand  your  ground,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite for  you  to  "  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  be 
strong."     Aware  that  he  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
surrounded  with  danger,  the  life  of  a  christian  is  a  life 
of  habitual  watchfulness ;  in  solitude,  in  company ;  at 
home,  abroad;  in  repose  and  in  action;  in  a  state  of 
suftering,  or  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  in  the  shade  of  pri- 
vacy, or  in  the  glare  of  publicity.     Aware  of  his  inces- 
sant liabihty  to  be  ensnared,  he  feels  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  watch.     The  melancholy  history  of  the  falls  of 
Noah,  of  David,  and  of  Peter,  is  adapted  and  designed 
to  teach  us  this  lesson. 

An  opportunity  may  present  itself,  perhaps,  in  your 
fiitare  course,  of  growing  suddenly  rich,  of  making,  at 
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least,  a  considerable  accession  to  your  property ;  but  i£ 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  adoption  of  some 
crooked  and  sinister  policy,  some  palpable  violation  of 
the  golden  rule;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  such  an  immersion  of  your  mind  in  the  cares  and 
business  of  the  world,  as  will  leave  no  leisure  for  retire- 
ment; no  opportunity  for  "exercising  yourself  unto 
godliness ;"  no  space  for  calm  meditation,  and  the  serious 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  Are  you  prepared,  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  to  reject  the  temptation ;  or  are  you  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  make  haste  to  get  rich,  though  it  may 
plunge  you  into  the  utmost  spiritual  danger  ?  "  Count 
the  cost ;"  for  with  such  a  determination  you  cannot  be 
Christ's  disciple. 

By  the  supposition  with  which  we  set  out,  you  have 
solemnly  renounced  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pleasures. 
But  recollect  that  Siren  will  return  to  the  charge,  she 
will  renew  her  solicitations  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times ;  she  vnll  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  she  will  address' 
her  honied  accents  to  your  ears,  she  will  assume  every 
variety  of  form,  and  will  deck  herself  with  a' nameless 
variety  of  meretricious  embellishments  and  charms,  if 
haply  at  some  one  unguarded  moment  she  may  entangle 
you  in  those  "  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul." 
"  Count  the  cost."  Are  you  prepared  to  shut  your  eyes, 
to  close  your  ears,  and  to  persist  in  a  firm,  everlasting 
denial  ? 

You  will  meet  with  injuries,  and  unjust  provocations : 
"  count  the  cost"  in  this  respect. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  christian  profession  stands  related 
to  the  term  and  duration  of  the  engagement — "  Be  thou 
faithftil  unto  death."     It  is  coeval  with  life. 

II.  Why,  we  say,  is  it  expedient  for  those  who  propose 
to  become  christians  to  "  count  the  cost  V 

1.  It  will  obviate  a  sense  of  ridicule  and  of  shame, 
(See  the  context.) 

2.  It  will  render  the  cost  less  formidable  when  it 
occurs. 

3.  If  it  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  make  a 
public  and  solenm  profession,  this  will  be  more  than  re- 
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trieved  by  the  supenor  character  of  those  who  make  it 
Ihe  church  will  be  spared  much  humaiation;  Satan  and 
tHe  worW  depnved  of  many  occasions  of  triumph. 

111.  The  reasons  which  should  determine  our  adhe- 
rence to  Chnst,  notwithstanding  the  cost  which  attends  it 

1.  Ills  absolute  nght  to  command  or  claim  our  attach- 
ment. 

% 

2.  The  pain  attending  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  the 
christian  profession  greatly  alleviated  from  a  ranety  of 
sources.  ^ 

3.  No  comparison  betwixt  the  cost  and  the  advan- 
tages. ,  "^ 


XX. 

PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CANAAN 
mSH  NATIONS,  AND  THAT  OF  BELIEVERS  WITH 
THEIR  SPIRITUAL  ENEMIES.* 

Joshua  V.  p--15.--^nd  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho, 
that  he  UJtedup  hu  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  there  stood  a  man 
over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand :  and  Joshua  went 
unto  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thouf<yr  us,  or  for  our  adversaiHes^ 
And  he  said  ^ay :  hut  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now 
come.  And  Joshua  Jell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and 
said  unto  hm.  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  cap- 
tarn  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  sJwe  from  off  thy 
Joot;  Jot  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holu.  And  Joshua 
did  so,  ^ 

Joshua  was  at  this  time  entering  upon  a  most  arduous 
undertaking;  that  of  attacking  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
at  the  command  of  God,  with  a  view  to  put  the  Israel- 
ites in  possession  of  that  land  which  God  had  sworn  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  he  would  bestow  on 
their  posterity.  Joshua  had  just  been  invested  with  the 
office  of  the  leader  of  the  chosen  people  in  the  room  of 
Moses,  who  was  dead ;  he  had  witnessed  their  frequent 
rebellions  against  his  predecessor,  who  had  claims  to 

♦  Preached  at  ].eicester,  March,  1814. 


their  obedience  peculiar  to  himself;  and  he  had  great 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  spirit  of  perverseness  and 
insubordination,  which  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness, 
would  burst  out  against  him  with  additional  violence. 
Added  to  this,  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  entering 
was,  in  itself,  extremely  difficult  and  formidable. 

The  miraculous  appearance  presented  to  him  on  this 
occasion  was  probably  intended  to  obviate  his  fears,  and 
to  arm  him  with  an  imdaunted  resolution  in  accomplish- 
ing the  arduous  duties  assigned  him.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  most  judicious  commentators,  that  the 
personage  who  presented  himself  to  Joshua  at  this  time 
was  no  other  than  he  who  afterwards  became  incarnate, 
— "  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  and 
"  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.''  From  his  commanding 
Joshua  to  pull  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  assuring  hira 
the  ground  whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  he  could  not  fail 
to  infer,  that  he  who  addressed  him  was  a  divine  person ; 
these  being  the  identical  words  addressed  to  Moses  when 
God  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush.* 

We  may  learn,  from  various  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  pre-existent 
state,  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation,  conducted  it 
through  the  wilderness,  and  communicated  that  spirit  of 
mspiration  by  which  its  succession  of  prophets  was  ac- 
tuated. 

It  is  to  those  divine  manifestations  of  himself  in  the 
ancient  church,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  St.  Paul  refers, 
when,  contrasting  the  pre-existent  state  of  Christ  with 
his  appearance  while  on  earth,  he  attributes  to  him  the 
form  of  God,  "  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
It  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."f 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  adapted  to  support 
the  mind  of  this  great  man  of  God,  and  enable  him  to 
encounter  every  obstacle  with  fortitude,  than  such  a  di- 
me manifestation ;  by  which  he  was  assured  the  Son  ot 
God  himself  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  his  foes. 


*  Ezod.  iH.  5. 
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The  certainty  of  Grod  being  engaged  on  their  side  is, 
in  every  age,  the  chief  support  of  the  christian  Israel,  in 
the  coiiAict  they  are  called  to  sustain  with  their  spintia 
enemies. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  is  justly  styled 
a  militant  state,  which  is  the  chief  distinction  between 
its  present  and  future  condition.  An  everlasting  victory 
is  in  prospect,  when  all  enemies  will  be  placed  under  its 
feet.  In  the  mean  while,  whoever  belongs  to  the  true 
Israel  of  God  is  engaged  in  the  serious  and  momentous 
contest,  which  bears,  in  many  points,  a  striking  and  de- 
signed resemblance  to  the  wars  which  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  waged  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan. 

As  I  conceive,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  a  resemblance, 
it  may  possibly  minister  to  our  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, I  shall  confine  the  following  discourse  to  that 
point. 

I.  The  war  in  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engaged 
was  of  divine  appointment.  It  was  a  holy  war, — not 
originating  in  the  enmity  or  ambition  of  the  people  who 
undertook  it,  but  in  the  sovereign  will  and  plcitsure  of 
God,  who  had  promised,  ages  back,  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  resolved,  for  the 
wisest  ends,  that  the  actual  possession  of  it  should  be 
the  fruit  of  conquest. 

The  warfare  in  which  christians  are  engaged,  in  like 
manner,  is  of  divine  prescription;  it  is  one  to  which 
they  are  solemnly  called.  The  enemies  they  are  called 
to  combat  are  God's  enemies  ;  and  it  is  his  will  that  we 
shall  yield  ourselves  as  instnmients  in  his  hand  for  their 
destruction. 

In  resisting  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  are 
executing  his  commands,  and  are  consecrating  our  ser- 
vices to  the  Most  High.  To  be  resolute  and  determined 
in  this  warfare,  is  to  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  our 
christian  calling ;  and  it  is  the  principal  test  of  our  fide- 
lity and  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings.  Our  Saviour 
has  distinctly  exhibited  them  in  his  word,  has  set  us  ni 
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battle  array  against  them,  and  says  to  us.  These  are  my 
enemies,  and  also  yours,  and  you  must  destroy  them. 

While  we  remain  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy,  we  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  enemies.  We 
have  no  apprehension  of  danger,  and  consequently  seem 
to  ourselves  to  be  in  a  [region]  of  peace  and  safety. 
But  no  sooner  are  the  "  eyes  of  the  understanding  en- 
lightened," than  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  and  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  to  be  encompassed  with  foes,  and  are  at 
once  convinced  that  no  representation  of  the  christian 
calling  is  more  just  than  that  which  likens  it  to  a 
warfare. 

II.  The  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  expel,  were  extremely  numerous 
and  formidable.  So  they  appeared  to  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  to  search  out  the  land.  "  The  land," 
say  they,  ''floweth  with  milk  and  honey :  nevertheless, 
the  people  be  strong,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very 
great :  and  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  We  be 
not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people,  for  they  are 
stronger  than  we ;  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are 
men  of  great  stature ;  and  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants :  and  we  were, 
111  our  own  sight,  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in 
their  sight."* 

Moses  himself  frequently  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the 
obligations  they  will  be  under  to  love  and  serve  God, 
when  he  shall  have  "subdued  under  them  nations 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  they." 

Here  we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  there  was 
naturally  no  proportion  betwixt  the  strength  of  the 
Israelites  and  that  of  the  people  they  were  appointed  to 
subdue.  The  victory  to  which  they  aspired  was  not  to 
be  achieved  by  their  own  power ; — ^they  were  encou- 
raged by  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  would  fight  for 
them,-~which  is  abundantly  verified  in  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Thus  the  enemies  which 
obstruct  our  salvation  are  numerous  and  formidable,  far 

*  Numb.xiii.  27,31— 33, 
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exceeding  our  active  powers  of  resistance ;  so  thai;  we 
could  entertain  no  hope  of  success,  were  we  abandoned 
to  our  own  unassisted  efforts. 

Who  could  flatter  himself  with  the  expectation  of 
vanquishing  the  assaults  and  escaping  the  snares  of  his 
great  adversary ;  quelling  the  motions  of  the  flesh,  and 
overcoming  the  temptations  of  the  world,  if  he  had  no 
hope  of  superior  succour  ?  Never  were  forces  brought 
into  the  field  more  unequally  matched,  than  the  power 
and  subtlety  of  Satan,  enforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
world  and  the  treachery  and  corruption  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  naked,  unaided  eft^brts  of  a  feeble  worm. 

When  we  consider  the  perfect  subjection  to  which  the 
far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  reduced  under  these 
their  spiritual  enemies,  and  the  havoc  and  destruction 
they  are  continually  making  of  souls,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  scripture  language,  when  it 
speaks  of  "  the  powers  of  darkness :"  "  To  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
G^od."  These  enemies  have  triumphed  over  the  greatest 
potentates,  have  held  in  invisible  chains  the  greatest  of 
men,  and  tyrannized,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  over 
those  who  have  been  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

III.  God  was  pleased  to  assign  to  the  people  of  Israel 
a  leader,  who,  under  God,  was  to  marshal  their  forces 
and  direct  their  operations.  The  name  of  this  great  cap- 
tain was,  by  divine  authority,  called  Joshua,  his  original 
name  was  Hoshea ;  but  when  he  was  marked  out  for 
the  office  he  afterwards  sustained,  it  was  changed  into 
Joshua,  by  inserting  one  of  the  letters  of  the  totragrani, 
or  the  incommunicable  name,  into  his,  to  denote  his  par- 
taking of  the  Spirit,  and  being  invested  with  a  portion 
of  the  authority  of  God. 

The  word  Joshua  imports  a  Saviour,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  same  in  the  Hebrew  with  that  which  was  given  to 
our  Saviour,  because  he  was  to  "  save  his  people  from 
liieir  sins.* 

Under  the  conduct  and  command  of  this  great  captain, 
it  was  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  to  expect  victo'  y. 


and  to  him  they  were  commanded  to  pay  implicit  obe- 
dience. 

In  leading  the  church  militant,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  by 
name  and  by  import  the  true  Joshua,  is  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command ;  and  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characters  under  which  he  appears,  is  that  of  "  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation."*  He  said  to  Joshua,  "  as  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host  am  I  come,"  and  he  is  set  up  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  great  antagonist  of  Satan,  and  of  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  and  it  is  only  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  consequence  of  being  strengthened  and  sustained 
by  him,  that  we  can  indulge  the  hope  of  victory. 

His  "  grace  is  sufficient  for  us ;  his  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  our  weakness."  +  "  I  can  do  all  things,"  said 
St.  PauJ,  "through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." J 
He  is  given  as  a  "  leader  and  commander  to  the  people."{f 
He  appeared  to  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  leader  of  the  hosts  of  God.  "  And  I  saw 
heaven  opened,  and  beheld  a  white  ho:«^e ;  and  he  that 
sat  thereon  was  called  faithful  and  true,  and  in  righte- 
ousness he  doth  judge  and  make  war :  and  the  armies 
which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horsesy 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.  And  out  of  his 
mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite 
the  nations."  || 

From  him  supernatural  succours  are  derived  to  all 
who  are  enlisted  under  his  banner.  "  All  power  is  given 
to  him  in  heaven,"  for  the  express  purpose  that  he  may 
give  eternal  life  to  all  his  followers;  and  if  "the  sun 
stood  still  in  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Aja- 
lon,"  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  under  the  control  of 
Christ,  and  all  the  operations  of  Providence  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  salvation  and  victory  of  his  church. 
And  christians  are  not  dismayed  at  the  powers  and  num- 
ber of  their  adversaries,  Qso  long]  as  they  realize  the 
character  of  their  Leader,  who  is  able  to  make  tbem 
'•  more  than  conquerors."  If 


*  Heb.  ii.  10. 
§  I>aiah  Iv.  4. 


+  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  %  Phil.  iv.  13. 
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As  it  IS  frequently  remarked  in  tho  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  that  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel,  so  it 
may  he  equally  affirmed  at  present  with  respect  to  the 
church  of  God. 

IV.  The  war  with  the  Canaanites  was  a  hdlum  inter- 
necinum — a  war  which  was  never  to  he  terminated  hut 
in  the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  exhausted 
the  patience  of  God,  by  their  crimes  and  impieties,  he 
was  resolved  to  cut  them  off,  and  was  pleased  to  employ 
his  chosen  people  as  the  instruments  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  his  justice.  Hence  they  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  making  any  league  or  truce  with  them, 
or  seeking  their  peace  or  prosperity  in  any  shape  what- 
ever. How  often  are  they  admonished  with  respect  to 
the  duty  of  declining  affinity  with  them,  and  of  contract- 
ing any  social  ties  ! 

The  character  of  this  war  was  peculiar  to  itself,  in  its 
not  being  intended  to  recover  violated  rights,  or  to  pro- 
cure indemnity  for  past  injuries,  or  security  against 
future ;  but  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  God  against  the 
incorrigible,  and  to  exhibit  them  as  examples  of  divine 
retribution.  Regard  to  the  interests  of  those  who  en- 
gaged, was  not  the  only  or  the  prevailing  principle  of 
this  war.  In  all  these  respects  it  exhibits  a  strikinp; 
figure  of  the  warfare  the  church  of  God  is  called  to 
maintain  with  its  spiritual  enemies. 

Like  that  waged  with  the  Canaanites,  no  suitable 
measures  are  to  be  relaxed,  no  idea  of  concession  or 
treaty  admitted,  no  thought  indulged  of  future  amity 
and  reconciliation.  Our  eyes  must  not  pity,  nor  our 
hands  spare ;  no  tenderness  must  be  indulged  towards 
our  spiritual  enemies,  no  thought  admitted  but  of  pur- 
suing them  to  destruction.  We  are  to  "crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  ;"*  to  mortify,  or  in 
other  words,  put  to  death,  our  members  that  are  in  tlie 
earth,  to  endeavour  that  "  the  body  of  sin  may  be  de- 
stroyed, that  henceforth  we  shall  not  serve  sin."t 

As  the  children  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  inquire  in 


what  name  the  Canaanites  had  served  their  gods,  and 
were  not  to  take  their  name  into  their  lips;  so  christians 
are  to  have  no  communion  with  the  *'  unfruitful  works 
of  darkness,"  but  to  "reprove  them,"  while  "fornica- 
tion, uncleanness,  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry, 
are  not  to  be  so  much  as  named  amongst  them,  as  beco- 
meth  samts."*  Every  fibre  of  corruption  is,  if  possible 
to  be  extirpated,  every  part  of  the  old  man  to  be  laid 
aside,  "old  things"  universally  renounced,  and  "all 
things  to  become  new."  Hostilities  are  never  to  cease 
till  the  enemy  perishes  out  of  the  land. 

y.  Though  God  could  easily  have  destroyed  the  Ca- 
naanites at  once,  though  he  could  have  crowned  [his 
people]  with  immediate  and  decisive  victoiy ;  yet  he 
chose  rather  to  do  it,  as  he  informs  them  by  Moses,  "  by 
httle  and  little."  "^  ^       ^ 

He  adopted  this  method  to  exercise  more  fully  their 
faith  and  patience.  "  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee  m  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee.  By 
little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  from  before  thee 
until  thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land."t  ' 

For  wise  and  mysterious  ends,  in  like  manner,  he  per- 
mits his  church  to  attain  but  a  gradual  victoiy.  It  is  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  a  long  succession  of  conflicts,  tha 
conquest  is  achieved ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  gradually 
weakened,  and  it  is  long  ere  the  church  is  permitted 
completely  to  rest  from  its  toils.   ^ 

VI.  To  suffer  our  spiritual  enemies  to  remain  unsub- 
dued, IS  uniformly  productive  of  effects  analogous  to 
those  which  the  Israelites  were  warned  to  expect  from 
sparing  the  Canaanitish  nations.  "  They  shall  be  as 
pricks  m  your  eyes,  and  goads  in  your  sides,  because  you 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  befoie 
you.  Then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  left 
remam  of  them  shaU  be  as  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and 
tnoms  m  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in  the  Unci 
wherem  ye  dweU.    Moreover,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thav 
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I  shall  do  unto  you  as  I  thought  to  do  unto  them,**  It 
is  one  thing  to  suffer  our  enemies  to  remain  unmolested, 
and  another  to  commiserate  their  existence. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  christian,  overdone  with 
continual  opposition,  is  ready  to  yield  himself  to  the  love 
of  ease,  and,  relaxing  in  his  opposition  and  vigilance, 
permits  the  enemy  to  gain  some  advantages  ;  but  if  he 
hopes  thereby  to  piocure  lasting  tranquillity,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  There  is  that  irreconcilable  hatred  between 
the  principle  of  grace  and  the  principle  of  corruption, 
between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  Christ  and  Satan,  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  an  attempt  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences, or  amicably  to  adjust  their  claims. 

Our  spiritual  enemies  are  never  capable  of  being  soft- 
ened by  indulgence,  of  becoming  neutral,  much  less  of 
being  converted  into  friends.  They  will  be  incessantly 
plotting  our  destruction,  and  watching  for  our  unguarded 
moments,  in  order  to  catch  every  possible  advantage  of 
us  ;  and  the  only  safe  way  is  Qfor  us  also]  to  be  always 
on  the  watch,  always  distrustful  of  them,  and  hostile. 

The  people  of  Israel  might  have  rid  themselves  much 
more  completely  of  their  enemies,  had  they  availed  them- 
selves more  diligently  of  their  first  advantages.  After- 
wards their  enemies  were  suffered  to  remain  for  their 
trial,  t 

VII.  The  people  were  dismayed  at  the  report  of  the 
spies ;  a  lively  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  too  many 
who  set  out  towards  the  heavenly  Canaan,  but  in  the 
contest  suffer  themselves  to  be  dismayed. 


*  Namb.  zxxiii.  IJ3, 56,  &c. 
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ON   THE  LAW  OF  GOD  IN  THE  HEART. 

Psalm  xxxvii.  Sl.-m  law  of  his  God  is  in  hi,  heart;  none  of  hi, 

steps  sJiall  slide, 

T^  temporaiy  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  has  in  every 
age  afforded  a  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  ridit- 
Tr  A  «fl'"  ?^e  they  doomed  to  behold  the  contemner 
of  God     flounshmg  hke  a  green  bay  tree,"  aboundincr 
m  sensual  pleasures  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  ela- 
ted with  pride,  as  though  the  world  were  made  only  for 
them ;  while  such  as  fear  his  name  are  crushed  under  the 
rod  of  power,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  privations 
and  sufferings.     Such  is  the  scene  of  providence,  a  scene 
which  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  the  composition  of 
this  psaim,  m  which  the  impatience  and  discontent  which 
such  a  spectacle  is  apt  to  occasion  are  corrected,  the  bre- 
vity of  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  foretold, 
and  the  final  happiness  and  triumph  of  the  righteous 
asserted.     The  [righteous]  are  assured  of  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  favour  they  at 
present  enjoy ;  whose  wisdom  is  continually,  thou^rh  in- 
visibly, operating  in  securing  their  future  good.     "  The 
Lord  loveth  judgement,  and  forsaketh  not  his  saints  : 
they  are  preserved  for  ever:  but  the  seed  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off.     The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land, 
and  dwell  therein  for  ever."*  ' 

In  opposition  to  the  transient  prosperity  and  the 
fugitive  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  wicked,  the  righteous 
is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  permanent  princi- 
ples and  unfading  prospects.  He  is  upheld  by  an  in- 
visible, but  abiding  power,  and  his  character  and  con- 
duct partake  of  the  unehangeableness  which  belongs  to 
his  interior  principles  :  "The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his 
neart;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide." 

By  "  the  law,"  in  this  passage,  it  is  probable  we  are 
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I  shall  do  unto  you  as  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."*  It 
is  one  thing  to  suffer  our  enemies  to  remain  unmolested, 
and  another  to  commiserate  their  existence. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  christian,  overdone  with 
continual  opposition,  is  ready  to  yield  himself  to  the  love 
of  ease,  and,  relaxing  in  his  opposition  and  vigilance, 
permits  the  enemy  to  gain  some  advantages  ;  but  if  he 
hopes  thereby  to  procure  lasting  tranquiUity,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  There  is  that  irreconcilable  hatred  between 
the  principle  of  grace  and  the  principle  of  corruption, 
between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  Christ  and  Satan,  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  an  attempt  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences, or  amicably  to  adjust  their  claims. 

Our  spiritual  enemies  are  never  capable  of  being  soft- 
ened by  indulgence,  of  becoming  neutral,  much  less  of 
being  converted  into  iriends.  They  will  be  incessantly 
plotting  our  destruction,  and  watching  for  our  imguarded 
moments,  in  order  to  catch  every  possible  advantage  of 
us  ;  and  the  only  safe  way  is  pbr  us  also]  to  be  always 
on  the  watch,  always  distrustful  of  them,  and  hostile. 

The  people  of  Israel  might  have  rid  themselves  much 
more  completely  of  their  enemies,  had  they  availed  them- 
selves more  diligently  of  their  first  advantages.  After- 
wards their  enemies  were  suffered  to  remain  for  then 
trial.t 

VII.  The  people  were  dismayed  at  the  report  of  the 
spies ;  a  lively  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  too  many 
who  set  out  towards  the  heavenly  Canaan,  but  in  the 
contest  suffer  themselves  to  be  dismayed. 
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ON   THE  LAW  OF  GOD  IN  THE  HEART. 

Psalm  xxxvii.  31.~77«.  law  of  his  God  is  in  hU  heart;  none  ef  hi, 

steps  sliall  slide* 

Thb  temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  has  in  every 
age  afforded  a  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  right- 
eous.     Often  are  they  doomed  to  behold  the  contemner 
of  God     flounshmg  hke  a  green  bay  tree,"  abounding, 
m  sensual  pleasures  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  ela- 
ted with  pnde,  as  though  the  world  were  made  only  for 
them ;  while  such  as  fear  his  name  are  crushed  under  the 
rod  of  power,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  privations 
and  suffenngs.     Such  is  the  scene  of  providence,  a  scene 
which  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  the  composition  of 
this  psalm,  m  which  the  impatience  and  discontent  which 
such  a  spectacle  IS  apt  to  occasion  are  corrected,  the  bre- 
vity of  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  foretold, 
and  the  final  happiness  and  triumph  of  the  righteous 
asserted.     The  [righteous]  are  assured  of  the  powerf-ul 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  favour  they  at 
present  enjoy ;  whose  wisdom  is  continuaUy,  though  in- 
visibly, operating  in  securing  their  future  good.     "  The 
Lord  loveth  judgement,  and  forsaketh  not  his  saints  • 
they  are  preserved  for  ever:  but  the  seed  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off.     The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land, 
and  dwell  therein  for  ever."*  ' 

In  opposition  to  the  transient  prosperity  and  the 
illative  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  wicked,  the  righteous 
IS  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  permanent  princi- 
pies  and  unfading  prospects.  He  is  upheld  by  an  in- 
visible, but  abiding  power,  and  his  chara^iter  and  con- 
duct  partake  of  the  unchangeableness  which  belongs  to 
his  intenor  principles  :  "  The  law  of  his  God  is  i£  his 
iiea^  ;^  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide." 

By  "  the  law/'  in  this  passage,  it  is  probable  we  are 
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to  nnderstand  the  word  of  God  in  general,  with  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  preceptiye  part,  in  the  same  sense 
as  it  must  undoubtedly  be  taken  throughout  the  1 19th 
Psahn.  The  preceptive  part  forms  so  essential  a  branch 
of  eyery  system  of  revelation,  that  it  may  with  great 
propriety  impart  its  peculiar  name  to  the  whole ;  agree- 
ably to  which  even  the  gospel  is  denominated  "  the  law 
of  faith."* 

These  words  present  us,  first,  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
ternal principle  which  actuates  a  good  man — "  the  laao  of 
God  is  in  his  heart ;"  next,  with  its  effects  on  his  exter- 
oal  character  and  conduct, — "  none  of  his  steps  shall 
-fUde." 

I.  The  inward  principle  which  actuates  him:  "the 
law  of  God  is  in  his  heart."    This  implies, 

1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  law,  considered  as  the 
standard  of  holiness,  as  the  rule  of  action.  A  precept 
may  be  known,  which  is  not  obeyed,  when  it  is  not 
knowii.  Nor  will  ignorance  of  the  will  of  God  excuse 
the  disobedient ;  since  such  ignorance  must  be  voluntary, 
the  consequence  of  "  loving  darkness  rather  than  light" 
The  time  is  long  past  when  such  a  pretence  might  have 
been  urged  with  some  plausibihty.  ITiat  period  is 
elapsed  when  it  was  necessary  for  men  "  to  feel  after 
God,"  like  persons  who  grope  in  search  of  an  object  in 
the  d^k.  "  The  day  hath  dawned,  the  day-star  hath 
arisen,"  the  light  of  revelation  shines  with  a  brilliant 
effulgence,  and  the  path  of  duty  [is]  made  so  plain,  that 
the  '^  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."t 
When  ignorance  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Supreme  arises 
from  inattention,  from  carnal  security,  from  a  passive  in- 
difference whether  he  be  pleased  or  di^leased ;  instead 
of  mitigating,  it  aggravates  the  guilt  of  disobedience. 
''  They  are  a  people,"  saith  the  prophet,  "  of  no  imder- 
standing :  therefore  he  that  made  them  will  not  have 
mercy  on  them,  he  that  formed  them  will  show  them  no 
favour.*:}:  How  different  is  it  with  the  good  man !  "  As 
the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  their  masters,  arid  the 
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eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  his 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord ;"  that  he  may  attend  to  his  di- 
rections and  receive  his  orders.  Conscious  that  he  is 
made  for  God,  he  careftiUy  explores  his  will,  and  he 
"meditates  on  his  law  day  and  night" 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  by  dili- 
gently  weighing  and  pondering  the  precepts  of  revela- 
tion, he  is  constantly  enlarging  his  conceptions  of  duty, 
and  amving  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  ftiU  and  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  spirit  and  import  of  its  sacred  injunc- 
tions. His  fear  of  God  is  not  taught  by  the  command- 
ments of  men,  stands  not  in  human  observances  and 
will-worship,  but  in  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  inspiration.  Hence  the  service  he  presents  is  a 
reasonable  one,  the  offspring  of  an  enlightened  faith, 
su^  as  It  is  becoming  man  to  offer,  and  God  to  accept 

By  senously  applying  the  mind  to  the  exhortations 
and  injunctions  of  the  sacred  page,  a  good  man  arrives 
at  a  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  and 
his  senses  are  "exercised  to  discern  between  good  and 

2.  The  man  of  God  is  distinguished  by  an  habitual 
LreterenceJ  to  his  mind  and  will.     He  is  not  merely  ac- 
quamted  with  it  as  a  branch  of  speculation,  which  serves 
to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  recommend  itself  to  his 
understanding,  while  it  seldom  mingles  with  the  ordi- 
na^  cun-ent  of  his  thoughts ;  it  is  not  merely  deposited 
m  that  department  of  his  mind  which  seems  a  cabinet 
tor  the  preservation  of  what  is  curious,  rather  than  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  has  daily  occasion  to  use. 
liie  precepts  of  God  occupy  much  of  his  thoughts,  and 
engage  much  of  his  attention.     The  knowledge  of  them 
is  continually  revived,  the  remembrance  of  them  re- 
freshed, by  daily  mental  recollections,  by  reiterated  acts 
ot  attention,  such  as  it  becomes  us  to  exert  towards  the 
counsels  and  ordinances  of  the  Great  Eternal.     It  is 
tnus,  and  thus  only,  that  knowledge  becomes  practical 
and  influential;  that  the  light  which  first  pervades  the 
intellect,  descends  into  the  heart,   and  difl^es  itself 
through  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
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"  And  these  words,"  said  Moses,  "  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  mito  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up/'* 

The  original  word  is  extremely  expressive, — "thou 
shalt  whet  them  on  thy  children,"  Qor  whet  thy  children 
upon  them,]  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  giving  the  ne- 
cessary edge  to  certain  instruments,  by  continual  friction 
with  hard  substances.  Thus  a  good  man  whets  the  word 
of  God  on  his  own  mind  Qso  as  to  sharpen  it]  by  suc- 
cessive acts  of  serious  attention,  [[and  thus  acquire]  an 
aptitude  in  applying  it  to  its  proper  purpose.  In  the 
most  busy  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  it  naturally  oc- 
curs to  his  recollections,  it  instantaneously  presents 
itself  to  his  thoughts ;  while  to  the  wicked  the  "judge- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  far  above  out  of  his  sight,"  and  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  raises  his  mind  to  such 
high  and  holy  meditations,  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  painful 
and  short-lived  effort. 

3.  The  good  man  is  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  accompanied  with  a 
sincere  resolution  of  implicit  and  unreserved  obedience. 
He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  duty,  he 
does  not  merely  make  them  the  object  of  his  serious  and 
habitual  attention:  he  accedes  to  the  justice  of  their 
«)liums ;  his  conscience  is  enlightened  to  discern  their 
equity  and  their  obligation ;  and  he  humbly  but  firmly 
resolves  in  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  to  yield  a  prac- 
tical compliance.  Far  from  arraigning  the  precepts  of 
God  as  too  strict,  too  extended,  or  too  spiritual,  he  en- 
tirely acquiesces  in  their  justice  and  propriety,  and  turns 
the  edge  of  his  censure  and  reproaches  on  himself  only. 
**  O  that  my  ways  were  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes  !" 
He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that,  however  he  may  be  "  car- 
nal, sold  under  sin,"  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  command- 
fuent  holy,  and  just,  and  good."t     He  blames  himself 


•  Deut.  vi.  6, 7. 
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only,  not  the  strictness  of  the  precept ;  he  laments  the 
weakness  and  corruption  of  the  flesh,  not  the  purity  of 
the  divine  command.  Although  he  perfectly  despairs 
of  yielding  such  an  obedience  to  its  requisitions  as  shall 
justify  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  maintains  a  steady 
and  conscientious  respect  to  all  his  commandments. 
*'  Thy  word,"  saith  David,  "  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  path."  "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  per- 
form it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgements."* 

Holy  resolutions  are  essential  to  a  sincere  obedience  : 
they  may  become  abortive  by  being  framed  in  our  own 
strength,  and  without  "counting  the  cost;"  but,  not- 
withstanding, they  are  a  necessary  preparation  to  the 
conscientious  performance  of  duty.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  real  religion  is  a  reasonable  and  volun- 
tary service ;  he  will  never  truly  serve  God  who  is  not 
deliberately  resolved  to  do  so.  Good  resolutions  bear 
the  same  relation  to  [^upright  conduct]  as  the  seed  bears 
to  the  fruit. 

All  this,  however,  of  itself,  is  indeed  sufficient  to  form 
a  slave,  not  a  child — to  produce  a  constrained  and  reluc- 
tant obedience,  not  the  cheerful  homage  of  a  heart  flow- 
ing with  gratitude  and  love.  The  understanding  may 
be  enlightened,  conscience  awakened,  and  the  external 
conduct  reputable ;  while  the  service  of  God  is  felt  as 
an  insupportable  load,  with  difficulty  sustained,  though 
impossible  to  be  shaken  off. 

Something  more  is  requisite  to  render  religion  a  de- 
light, to  convert  wisdom's  ways  into  "  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness," and  her  paths  into  "  paths  of  peace." 

4.  To  put  the  finishing  stroke,  then,  to  the  character 
of  a  good  man,  let  me  add,  once  more,  that  his  heart  is 
inspired  with  a  love  to  the  law  of  God  after  "  the  inner 
man."  Considered  as  a  transcript  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, as  an  expression  of  QGod's]  immaculate  holiness, 
as  the  instrument  of  his  sanctification,  it  is  the  object  of 
his  devoted  attachment.  The  dispositions  which  it  en- 
forces are  wrought  into  his  heart;  the  inward  bias  of 

•  Psalm  cxix.  105, 106. 
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tis  mind  is  directed  towards  the  holiness  which  it  pre- 
scribes ;  and  so  intense  is  his  approbation  of  all  its  re- 
quisitions, that  the  least  alteration  in  it  would  give  him 
pain.  He  longs,  not  to  have  the  standard  of  duty  re- 
duced to  his  level,  but  to  have  his  own  heart  raised  to 
its  elevation.  He  would  not  wish  for  a  law  which  con- 
nived at  impurity,  which  commanded  any  thing  short  of 
moral  perfection.  [Its]  immaculate  holiness,  to  him, 
forms  its  principal  attraction. 

It  is  also  entitled  to  our  warmest  attachment,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beneficial  tendency ;  it  is  adapted,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  correct  every  moral  irregularity,  and  to 
diffuse  order  and  happiness  throughout  the  whole  crea- 
tion. In  proportion  as  it  is  obeyed,  it  never  fails  to 
insure  the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." 

Hence  those  passionate  expressions  of  attachment  to 
the  holy  precepts  of  God,  which  abound  in  the  writings 
of  David,  and  particularly  in  the  119th  Psalm.  "0 
how  love  I  thy  law !"  "My  soul  breaketh  for  the  long- 
ing that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgements  at  all  times."  "  I 
will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not 
be  ashamed :  and  I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  com- 
mandments, which  I  have  loved.  My  hands  also  will  I 
lift  up  unto  thy  commandments,  which  I  have  loved ; 
and  I  will  meditate  on  thy  statutes." 

Its  precepts  may  often  do  violence  to  the  inclinations 
of  flesh  and  blood,  may  often  urge  to  laborious  duties 
and  painful  sacrifices ;  sinful  pleasures  may  be  [desired], 
which  unsanctified  natures  find  as  difficult  to  part  witb, 
as  to  "  cut  off  a  right  hand,  or  to  pluck  out  a  right 
eye;"  but  still  the  manifest  equity  of  its  requisitions, 
and  their  evident  subserviency  to  our  best,  our  eternal 
interest,  is  such  that  they  are  cordially  approved.  A  con- 
geniality of  mind  with  the  tenor  of  the  divine  precepts 
is  experienced;  whence  arises  a  practical  compliance, 
not  so  much  the  fruit  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  of  in- 
ward vital  principle.  Herein  is  fulfilled  the  gracious 
declaration  of  the  new  covenant — "But  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ; 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
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their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."*  This  is 
the  great  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
the  seal  of  God  on  the  heart  of  his  servants,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  his  children. 
Their  love  to  the  law  produces  grief  at  seeing  it  violated. 
"Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon  me,  because  of  the 
wicked  that  forsake  thy  law/'+ 

5.  In  a  good  man  this  attachment  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  progressive,  and,  with  every 
accession  of  religious  experience,  becomes  more  vigorous 
and  confirmed.  The  farther  he  advances  in  his  christian 
course,  the  more  deeply  he  is  convinced  that  his  pro- 
sperity is  inseparably  allied  to  obedience,  that  his  spi- 
ritual enjoyments  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  he  walks 
more  or  less  closely  with  his  God.  "  Oh  that  my  peo- 
ple had  hearkened  imto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in 
my  ways !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies, 
and  turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries.  He 
should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat : 
and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have  satisfied 
thee."  + 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel ;  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee 
to  profit,  which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way  which  thou 
shouldest  go.  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  com- 
mandments !  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea."§ 

II.  Its  effects  on  the  character  and  conduct :  "  none 
of  his  steps  shall  sUde."  His  steps  shall  not  fatally 
sUde;  he  shall  maintain  a  uniform  and  consistent  de- 
portment. 

1,  The  violence  of  temptation  shall  not  overpower 
him. 
.   2.  The  suddenness  of  it  shall  not  surprise  him. 

3.  The  deceitfulness  of  it  shall  not  seduce  him. 

4.  The  example  of  the  multitude  shall  not  prevail. 


f  Jer.  xxxi.  33. 
tP8almluxi.l3,14,16. 


1  Psalm  cxix.  53. 
§  Isa.  xlviii.  17, 18. 
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XXII. 

ON  PRAYER  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  FAITH. 

Luke  xvii.  5.— And  the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our 

faith. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  prayer  addressed  to 
Christ ;  which  implies  an  acknowledgement  of  his  di- 
vinity, since  it  is  a  received  principle  of  scripture  that 
God  only  is  the  proper  object  of  prayer. 

It  is  the  more  deserving  of  our  attention  on  account 
of  its  being  a  prayer  for  a  spiritual  blessing,  and  that  a 
blessing  of  prime  importance ;  nor  could  it,  with  any 
propriety,  be  presented  to  one  who  was  not  conceived  to 
have  immediate  access  to  the  mind.  However  waver- 
ing or  confused  the  apprehension  the  apostles  enter- 
tained of  Christ's  personal  dignity  might  be,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  it  seems  evident, 
from  this  instance,  that  there  were  seasons  when  they 
felt  a  lively  conviction  of  his  divinity,  under  which  they 
ascribed  to  him  a  sovereign  power  over  the  heart. 

From  the  reply  which  our  Saviour  makes  to  this  peti- 
tion, it  is  probable  it  more  immediately  respected  that 
faith  of  miracles  with  which  the  apostles  were,  in  some 
measure,  endued,  and  which  was  greatly  strengthened 
and  enlarged  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  weakness 
of  that  faith  they  had,  on  some  occasions,  experienced, 
when  persons  afflicted  with  maladies  were  brought  to 
them,  and  they  were  not  able  to  effect  their  cure.*  A 
circumstance  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible,  had  recently 
occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  this  request. 

Whatever  particular  species  of  faith  might  be  designed 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  now  before  us,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  consider  faith,  in  the  present  discourse,  in  its 
more  ordinary  acceptation,  in  which  it  denotes  a  persua- 
sion of  divine  truth,  founded  on  the  testimony,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Spirit,  of  God. 

»  Luke  ix.  40, 
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The  faith  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  that  cordial  assent 
to  the  testimony  of  God,  which  distinguishes  all  regen- 
erate persons,  and  which  is  defined  by  St.  Paul,  "  The 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."*  Faith,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  applied  solely 
to  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  divine  testimony.  It 
denotes  a  reliance  on  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of 
God ;  his  veracity  respecting  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
affirmed,  his  faithfulness  in  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  has  promised.  Hence  it  differs  from  sense  and  reason. 
Of  the  objects  of  the  former  we  gain  a  knowledge  by 
immediate  experience,  by  their  direct  impressions  on  the 
bodily  organs ;  of  those  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  latter,  we  arrive  at  a  conviction,  by  a  process  of  ar- 
gument more  or  less  simple.  Faith,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  reUance  on  the  truth  of  what  God  has  declared,  simply 
because  he  has  declared  it.  It  implies  a  revelation  of 
his  mind  and  will :  and  the  principle  on  which  it  founds 
the  assurance  of  whatever  it  embraces  is  this,  the  Su- 
preme Being  can  neither  deceive  his  creatures,  nor  be 
deceived.  It  converses  with  supernatural  verities,  that 
is,  with  truths  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained by  sense,  or  demonstrated  by  reason. 

In  our  present  discourse  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
two  observations. 

I.  That  genuine  faith  admits  of  degrees. 

II.  That  an  increase  of  faith  is,  on  every  account 
highly  desirable. 

I.  Where  faith  is  genuine  and  sincere,  it  is  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  different  degrees.  Considered  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  the  truths  embraced,  it  is  obvious,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  faith  of  one  christian  may  be  far 
more  extensive  than  that  of  another.  Though  every 
real  christian  embraces  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and 
has,  consequently,  an  implicit  confidence  in  all  the  de- 
clarations contained  in  it,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  may 
extend  to  many  more  particulars  than  that  of  another : 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  may 

*  Heb.  xi.  1. 
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bring  before  the  view  some  truths  of  which  the  other 
entertains  no  conception.  The  religious  belief  of  one 
may  be  confined  to  first  principles  while  that  of  another 
includes  also  the  higher  and  moAi  /efined  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  Considered  in  this  hght,  none  can  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  of  faith ;  though,  strictly 
speaking,  such  an  enlargement  of  the  view  may  be  more 
properiy  denominated  an  increase  of  knowledge. 

An  increase  of  faith  respects  more  immediately,  farther 
developement  of  the  principle  itself,  a  greater  force  of 
persuasion,  a  more  unshaken  confidence  in  revealed  truth, 
accompanied  with  a  more  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  it 
over  the  heart.     The  strength  of  Abraham's  faith  is 
described,  not  as  consisting  in  the  extent  of  the  truths  it 
embraced,  but  in  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  persuasion 
of  the  divine  promises.     It  is  opposed  to  his  "  staggering 
through  xmbelief."    A  persuasion  of  the  same  divine 
truths,  even  when  it  is  cordial  and  sincere,  may  admit  of 
augmentation.      The  power  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer, 
for  example,  by  which,  "  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,"*  are  cordially 
believed  by  all  christians,  but  they  are  apprehended  witt 
different  measures  of  clearness  and  force :    with  some 
they  are  sufficient  to  embolden  them  to  venture  upon  him 
with  trembling  hope  ;  with  others  they  produce  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  accompanied  with  "joy  unspeakable 
and    full  of  glory."t      The  transcendent  love    of  the 
Redeemer,  in  dying  for  us,  is  truly  apprehended,   and 
smcerely  beheved,  by  all  true  christians ;    but  the  views 
which  they  entertain  of  it  are  very  different  in  depth  and 
impression.     As  the  same  object  may  be   seen  under 
different  lights,  so  the  same  truths  may  be  contemplated 
with  distinct  degrees  of  evidence  and  brightness.    To 
"  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith." J      "  Your 
faith  ffroweth  exceedindy.''§     "But  having  hope,  when 
your  laith  is  increased.'  {| 

By  the  nature  of  things,  the  light  of  faith  must  ever 

•  Heb.  ?ii.  25.  f  1  Pet.  i.  8.  |1  Thess.  iii.  10. 

§2The8s.i.  3.  1 2  Cor.  X.  16. 
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be  inferior  to  that  of  vision ;  it  can  never  fidly  reach  in 
its  power  over  the  heart,  the  perfection  of  sight,  and, 
consequently,  will  never  make  us  equally  happy  or  holy 
with  those  who  "  see  as  they  are  seen,  and  know  as  they 
are  known."  There  is  a  limit  to  which  it  can  never 
reach,  but  it  may  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to 
it.  These  things,  on  which  the  faith  of  a  christian  is 
exercised,  may  be  considered  as  twofold;  consisting 
either  of  objects  revealed,  which  have  a  present  sub- 
sistence, or  promises  of  future  good.  The  character  and 
perfections  of  the  blessed  God,  the  office  and  work  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  efficacy  of 
his  blood,  and  the  prevalence  of  his  intercession,  belong 
to  the  former.  The  light  of  faith  makes  this  known  to 
us:  and  this  light  is  progressive,  and  by  it  we  may 
attain  to  still  higher  and  more  transforming  views  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer.* 


XXIII. 

SECOND  DISCOURSE,  ON  PRAYER  FOR  THE 
INCREASE  OF  FAITH. 

Luke  zvii.  & — Lord,  increase  ourfaWi, 

The  advantages  resulting  from  an  increase  of  faith. 

I.  As  they  respect  oiurselves. 

II.  As  they  regard  the  Supreme  Being. 

I.  As  they  respect  ourselves.  It  will  have  powerful 
influence  in  increasing  our  religious  enjoyments.  One 
grand  design  of  Christianity  is  to  make  mankind  happy 
by  diminishing  that  portion  of  vexation  of  spirit  which 
cleaves  to  all  earthly  things.  "These  things  have  I 
upoken  unto  you,"  said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  that  your  joy 
might  be  full.''t  But  the  degree  of  this  joy  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  measure  of  our  faith. 

1.  An  increase  of  faith  will  effectually  deliver  us  from 

•  This  and  the  following  sermon  were  preached  in  Jane,  1810. 
t  John  XV.  11. 
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distressing  doubts  respecting  our  state.  As  light  makes 
all  other  things  manifest,  so  it  makes  itself.  While  faith 
is  "  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"*  it  may  be  difficult 
to  be  discerned ;  but,  when  it  becomes  more  matured,  it 
will  be  easily  perceivable. 

2.  The  things  of  God  are  so  transcendently  excellent 
and  glorious,  that  the  more  lively  our  apprehension  of 
them,  the  more  happy  we  shall  necessarily  be.  The 
more  we  see  of  God  in  Christ,  the  more  we  shall  be  con» 
scions  of  a  surpassing  beauty  in  those  objects,  that  will 
eclipse  the  whole  world  in  our  view.  The  all-sufficiency 
and  unchangeableness,  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  truth 
of  the  Great  Eternal,  viewed  by  faith,  will  fill  the  mind 
with  the  most  exalted  satisfaction.  The  glory  of  the 
visible  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
reflection,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  this  glory.  If  the 
contemplation  of  created  truth  and  goodness,  developed 
in  the  actions  of  man,  affords  so  high  a  satisfaction ;  if 
it  is  sufficient  in  its  brightest  display,  to  excite  rapture ; 
how  much  more  Qwill  the  mind  be]  fired  in  meditating 
by  faith  on  the  original,  unchanging,  and  eternal  truth 
and  goodness !  If  to  trace  the  counsels  of  princes,  Qto 
observe]  the  masterly  strokes  of  wisdom  and  address, 
evinced  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  earthly 
kingdoms  [^ves  pleasure,]  how  much  more  ravishing  to 
have  laid  open  to  our  view  the  counsels  of  the  King  of 
kings ;  to  be  allowed  to  behold  the  deep  things  of  God ; 
the  contrivance  of  that  covenant,  which  is  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure  ;  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  which  endure 
to  all  generations !  How  delightful  to  see  the  footsteps 
of  divine  grace  in  ancient  times,  the  gradual  preparations 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
law  preparing  the  way  for  preaching  the  cross,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  succeeded  by  the  vision  of  eternal 
glory  !  If  to  contemplate  some  stupendous  work  of  God 
fills  the  mind  with  admiration  and  delight,  how  much 
more  to  dwell  by  faith  on  the  mediation  of  Him  who  is 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father  s  glory,  and  the  express 

♦Matt.xiii.31. 
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image  of  his  person  ;***  assuming  our  nature,  carrying  our 
sins  up  with  him  to  the  cross,  rising  from  the  dead,  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  God,  ever  living  to  make 
intercession,  diffusing  his  Spirit,  and  scattering  his  graces, 
among  the  children  of  men.  Who  that  knows  any  thing 
of  such  an  object,  can  be  content  without  wishing  to 
know  more  of  him  ?  Who  will  not  be  disposed  to  look 
on  all  things  else  as  dross  and  dung  when  compared  to 
such  an  object  ? 

To  feel  the  steady  illumination  of  faith,  is  to  dwell  in 
a  calm  and  holy  light ;  and  if  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  natural  light,  how  much  more  to 
behold  this  light  o'f  God,  which  sheds  an  incomparably 
sweeter  ray ;  which  reveals  his  face,  brings  near  his  love, 
and  lays  open  the  prospects  of  eternity !  Guided  by  this 
light,  you  will  be  conducted  to  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
city,  when  a  view  will  be  opened  into  paradise,  and  you 
will  hear,  with  John,  "  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  harpers 
harping  with  their  harps,  and  crying.  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  imto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever."t 

1.  An  increase  of  faith  will  deliver  us  from  the  per- 
plexity which  springs  from  a  state  of  mind  unsettled  in 
religion. 

2.  It  will  have  an  extensive  influence  on  our  sanctifi- 
cation. 

(1.)  The  joys  of  faith  will  diminish  your  sensibility  of 
the  pleasures  of  sin.  The  pure  and  certain  satisfaction, 
which  springs  from  spiritual  views,  will  indispose  you  to 
relish  the  polluted  gratifications  of  sense ;  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  earthly  pleasures  will  appear  too 
light  and  airy,  too  transitory  and  inconstant,  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  those  richer  enjoyments  to  which  the 
soul  has  access  by  faith. 

(2.)  As  the  gospel  supplies  the  strongest  motives  to 
holiness,  so  faith  brings  the  heart  into  contact  with  thos« 
motives. 


♦  Heb.  i.  3. 


■••  ile?.  xiv.  2 ;  r.  13. 
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(3.)  So  important  is  an  increase  of  faith  to  an  ad- 
Tancement  in  the  divine  life,  that  all  the  graces  of  the 
christian  are  represented  as  so  many  fruits  of  faith, 
neither  any  farther  acceptable  to  Grod  than  as  they  sprung 
from  this  principle.  In  their  extent,  perfection,  and 
rariety,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  genuine  practice 
of  a  liTely  faith :  "  Abide  in  me,  and  let  my  words  abide 
in  you."*  Faith  is  a  prolific  grace,  it  produces  and 
maintains  every  other ;  it  "  works  by  love  ;"t  "it  purifies 
the  heart."}: 

II.  In  its  aspect  towards  God.  It  is  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  glorifying  him. 

In  its  essential  exercises,  apart  from  its  external  effects 
it  is  eminently  adapted  to  glorify  God.  It  renders  to  him 
the  glory  due  imto  his  name.  It  rests  on  him  as  the 
Eternal  Truth,  as  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  "  Abraham  being 
strong  in  faith,  gave  glory  to  God.  '§ 

Directions  for  increasing  Faith. 

I.  Earnest  and  humble  prayer :  "  Lord,  increase  ow 
iiaith."  Fall  at  the  footstool  of  the  cross,  crying,  with 
him  in  the  gospel,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  my  un- 

belief.ni 

II.  Frequent  and  devout  converse  with  the  object  of  it. 

III.  "Watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  those 
objects  which  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  eclipse  its  light, 
to  obstruct  its  operations,  and  impair  its  effects ;  namely, 
sensual  pleasure ;  eager  pursuit  of  the  world ;  intimate 
converse  with  men  of  the  world. 


•  John  XV.  7.  -f-  Gal.  v.  6. 

$  Rom.  iv.  20. 


X  1  John  ill.  3. 
QMarkix.  24. 
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XXIV. 

ON  WISDOM. 

AMES  1.  5.—Jf  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  uik  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  ie/»  liberally,  and  upbraideth  net,* 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  God  is  wont  to  dispense  to  the 
children  of  men,  the  most  valuable  is  wisdom.  Without 
this,  the  advantages  we  derive  from  every  other  are  pre- 
carious and  transitory,  and  are  often  more  than  over- 
bal(inced  by  the  evils  which  result  from  their  abuse. 
Wisdom  is  of  incomparable  value,  as  it  instructs  us  how 
to  use  every  other  good ;  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  and  make  it  most  subservient  to  the  true  end  of 
our  being.  The  Scriptures  extol  the  excellence  of  wis- 
dom in  the  highest  terms :—"  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  T\'isdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding . 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise 
of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  pure  gold.  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies  :  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.*'+ 

Wisdom  is  to  be  distinguished  from  knowledge;  to 
which  it  bears  an  affinity,  but  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  it.  There  may  be  a  large  compass  of  knowledge 
acquired,  the  fruit  of  extensive  observation  and  reading, 
accompanied  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  capacious 
memory,  where  there  is  very  little  wisdom.  A  wretched 
misconduct  may  appear  at  the  same  [time],  a  series  of 
miprudences,  thoughtless  prodigality,  or  intemperance, 
sulhcient  to  invalidate  the  least  pretension  to  wisdom, 
if-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  knowing  than  wise  men.  Talents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  commaad 
umvereal  admiration,  may  exist  apart  from  wisdom, 
inough  wisdom  necessarily  presupposes  knowledge,  and 
It  is  impossible  to  exercise  it  in  things  of  which  we  are 
Ignorant,  yet  it  ought  to  be  something  more  practical,  or 
rather  more  comprehensive :  it  eVer  bears  a  relation  to 


*  Preached  in  June  1811 
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the  end;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  perfect,  to  the  highest 
and  last  end  the  agent  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view. 
It  first  judges  of  the  end  fittest  to  be  pursued,  and  next 
determines  what  are  the  most  fitting  and  suitable  means 
of  accomplishing  it. 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  inferior 
to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who  lays  the 
bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to  the  archi- 
tect who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  the  work.  The 
former  executes  only  what  the  latter  contrives  and  di- 
rects. Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  wisdom  to  preside 
over  every  inferior  principle,  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
every  power,  and  limit  the  indulgence  of  every  appetite, 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  one  great  end.  It  being  the 
province  of  wisdom  to  preside,  it  sits  as  umpire  on  every 
difficulty,  and  so  gives  the  final  direction  and  control  to 
all  the  powers  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It 
belongs  to  wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  when 
to  cease ;  when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  conceal  a  matter ; 
when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence  ;  when  to  give, 
and  when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measure 
of  all  things,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obtaining  the  end,  pursued  in  every 
deliberate  course  of  action. 

Every  particular  faculty  or  skill  besides  needs  to  de- 
rive direction  from  this  ;  they  are  all  quite  incapable  of 
durecting  themselves.  The  art  of  navigation,  for  instance, 
will  teach  us  to  steer  a  ship  across  the  ocean,  but  it  will 
never  teach  us  on  what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
voyage.  The  art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  marshal 
an  army,  or  to  fight  a  battle,  to  the  greatest  advantage; 
U|t  you  must  learn  from  a  higher  school  when  it  is  fit- 
Sig,  just,  and  proper,  to  wage  war  or  to  make  peace. 
The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  belongs  to 
another  skill  to  regulate  their  consumption  by  a  regard 
to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances. 

In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species 
of  gkill  we  can  apply,    but  requires  a  superintending 
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hand ;  but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher  prin- 
ciple, as  a  maid  to  her  mistress,  for  direction :  and  this 
universal  superintendent  is  wisdom.* 

To  carry  our  ideas  of  it  as  far  as  possible,  the  wise 
man  traces  it  up  to  its  fountain,  and  contemplates  it  as 
it  subsists  in  the  breast  of  Deity.  "  The  Lord  by  wis- 
dom hath  founded  the  earth ;  by  undei-standing  hath  he 
established  the  heavens.  By  his  knowledge  the  depths 
are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew."t 

But  though  we  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  thus  far 
of  wisdom  in  general,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to 
take  the  word  in  that  extension  in  the  passage  before  us. 
If  we  turn  to  the  context,  we  shall  find  St.  James  de- 
scribing the  happy  fruits  which  result  from  a  right  tem- 
per under  affliction  and  persecution.  This  epistle,  as 
well  as  the  two  epistles  of  Peter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Jews  under  circumstances  of  per- 
secution. St.  James  had  exhorted  christians  to  count  it 
all  joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations ;  knowing 
this,  that  the  trying  of  their  faith  worketh  patience. 
"But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  He  then  adds, 
"If  any  of  you  la<;k  wisdom,"  (that  is,  the  wisdom  ne- 
cessary to  suffer  right,  the  wisdom  included  in  a  right 
and  becoming  temper  under  persecutions  and  trials,) 
"let  him  ask  of  God." 

In  this  view,  the  wisdom  here  mentioned  may  be  con- 
sidered as  including  two  things. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  duty. 

*JJ''  admirers  of  Cowper  will,  on  reading  the  above,  be  naturally 
rejninded  of  his  graphic  contrast  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  in  the 
mthbookofthe  fask.  '  . 

"  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofUimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells  ' 

In  heads  replete  with  tlionghts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  witu  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  sniooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  en(  nmber  whom  it  seei  s  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leamt  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more."— Ed. 
t  Prov.  iii.  19,  20. 
VOL.   V.  T 
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A  clear  and  just  conception  of  what  was  duty,  was 
not  always  easily  attained.  A  season  of  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake  would  naturally  he  productive,  in 
many  cases,  of  great  difficulty  in  detennining  how  to 
act, 

"  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,**  said  our  Lord, 
"  flee  ye  to  another."  But  what  is  the  degree  of  danger, 
what  the  [serious  advance]  of  the  approaching  storm, 
that  will  exempt  flight  from  the  charge  of  pusillanimity  ? 
What  the  just  limits  betwixt  a  temporizing  policy  and 
imprudent  rashness  ?  There  is,  doubtless,  a  just  limi. 
betwixt  wantonly  exposing  ourselves  to  danger,  and  a 
cowardly  shrinking  from  it ;  betwixt  that  selfish  timidity 
which  will  sacrifice  truth  to  safety,  and  that  undistin- 
guishing  fearlessness  which  will  prompt  us  "  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine,"  though  it  be  morally  certain  "  they 
will  turn  again  and  rend  us.** 

A  nice  discernment  of  the  true  path  of  duty  on  such 
occasions  can  only  be  acquired  by  divine  teaching. 

II.  The  wisdom  necessary  in  such  circumstances  in- 
cludes especially  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards  God 
and  our  fellow-creatures. 

1.  Towards  God.  This  temper  very  much  consists  in 
a  humble  acquiescence  in  his  dispensations,  in  a  readi- 
ness to  suffer  under  his  hand,  and  in  his  cause.  It  is 
one  thing  to  suff*er  under  the  hand  of  God  inevitable 
calamities ;  and  another  to  sufi^er  with  a  cheerful  resig- 
nation, with  a  full  and  unreserved  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  disposals,  mixing  adoring  thoughts  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  proceedings  and  the  equity  of  his  dispensations, 
saying,  from  the  heart,  with  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done  ;"*"  Father,  glorify  thy  name." 
In  this,  and  in  every  other  instance,  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord  furnishes  us  with  a  perfect  example  of  that  wisdom 
it  is  our  duty  to  implore  of  God.  Tne  wisdom  that 
bows  the  mind  to  submission,  "  stays  it  upon  God,"  and 
fills  it  with  meekness  and  compassion,  while  we  "  com- 
mit ourselves  to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator,"  is  of  no 
ordinary  kind — can  be  procured  only  from  one  quarter. 

2.  This  includes  a  proper  temper  towards  our  fellow- 


creatures  ;  and  particularly  towards  the  authors  of  our 
sufferings.  Nature,  left  to  itself,  is  apt  to  break  out 
into  resentment,  to  feel  exasperated ;  and  the  more  in 
proportion  as  the  treatment  we  meet  with  is  unquestion- 
ably unreasonable  and  unjust. 

The  first  suggestion  of  nature  in  such  circumstances, 
is,  "  to  render  evil  for  evil,"  to  wish  to  be  revenged,  and 
to  retaliate  the  usage  we  have  sustained.  Very  different 
is  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  :  which  teaches,  "  if 
our  enemy  be  hungry,  to  feed  him ;  if  thirsty,  to  give 
him  drink,  and  thus  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head:" 
that,  instead  of  being  "  overcome  of  evil,  we  may  over- 
come evil  with  good,"*  To  look  upon  men,  however 
injurious,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  just  and  holy 
God ;  and  to  overlook  the  former,  in  an  attention  to  the 
latter,  is  a  high  attainment  of  spiritual  wisdom ;  like 
David,  who  when  he  was  cursed  and  insulted  by  Shimei, 
said,  "  Let  him  alone,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  Lord  may  requite  me  good  for  his  curs- 
ing  this  day."t 

While  we  feel  the  effects  of  their  malice,  to  forgive  it 
freely  and  sincerely,  and  to  pray  with  sincerity  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge, — ^not  to  permit  the  con- 
duct of  the  enemy  to  induce  a  forgetfulness  of  what  he- 
longs  to  him  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  a  partaker  of  the 
same  nature, — is  a  piece  of  wisdom  that  is  truly  godlike. 
While  we  are  assisted  by  divine  grace  to  bear  persecu- 
tions and  afflictions  in  a  right  spirit,  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  God  in  permitting  them,  advances  towards  its 
completion ;  the  process  goes  on  without  disturbance ; 
the  sanctifying  tendency  of  it  continues  unchecked ; 
patience  has  its  perfect  work,  in  order  to  our  being 
"perfect  and  entire,  lacking  nothing."  Repining  ana 
impatience  tend  eminently  to  frustrate  the  Qnercifiil] 
intentions  of  Providence  in  our  affliction;  while  the 
composure  of  a  well-regulated  mind — of  a  mind  stayed 
upon  God,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  working  their 
full  effect.     And,  on  this  account,  a  suitable  temper  in 
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a  season  of  persecution  and  trial  may  justly  be  denomi- 
nated an  important  branch  of  wisdom.  Though  the 
apostle  had,  in  enjoining  the  duty  before  us,  an  especial 
view  to  the  case  of  persecution,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  case  to  which  the  advice  is  applicable.  The 
occasions  in  which  we  lack  wisdom  are  very  numerous : 
in  each  of  them  it  will  behove  us  to  ask  it  of  God. 

We  are  continually  liable  to  difficulties  and  soitows, 
from,  which  nothing  but  a  superior  skill  to  our  own  can 
extricate  us :  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself :  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."*  Are  we 
at  a  loss,  in  present  circumstances,  to  descry  the  path  of 
duty  and  safety,  when  our  way  appears  to  be  hedged  in 
on  every  side ;  is  darkness  set  in  our  paths,  and  we  know 
not  how  to  proceed  ? — "  Let  us  ask  wisdom  of  God." 
Do  we  feel  ourselves  habitually  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  temptation ;  do  we  feel  evU  present  with  us,  or  are 
we  in  danger  of  being  carried  Qalong]  by  the  [^violence] 
of  our  sensual  appetites,  against  which  we  have  hitherto 
struggled  iii  vain  ?  Qet  us  ask  wisdom  of  God.] 

Enforce  the  exhortation  of  seeking  it  of  God  in  the 
following  considerations : — 

I.  As  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity,  so  it  is  in  vain 
to  seek  it  elsewhere. 

II.  It  resides  in  him  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

III.  He  is  willing  to  communicate  :  "  For  the  Lord 
giveth  wisdom :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowled{;e 
and  understanding.  He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for 
the  righteous."t  "Giveth  liberally,"  d<jrXw;,  with  a  li- 
beral mind,  bountifully. 

**  The  caution, — "  nothing  doubting." 
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Jeremiab  zxx.  21.- 


'For  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach 
unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord. 


In  this  chapter  is  contained  an  illustrious  prophecy  of 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Israelites  to  their  own 
land :  first,  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  whither  a 
part  of  the  nation  were  already,  and  the  remainder  were 
shortly  to  be  removed ;  next,  from  their  long  captivity 
and  dispersion  through  all  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
which  has  now  subsisted  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years.  As  a  standing  record  of  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  as  well  as  his  infallible  foreknowledge  of 
all  events,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  commit  to  vnrit- 
ing  all  the  words  which  God  had  spoken  to  him  during 
the  whole  time  he  had  exercised  the  prophetic  office. 

Those  who  had  presumed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  without  being  conmiissioned,  had  flattered  the 
f  Jews]  with  the  assurances  that  the  residue  of  the 
people  should  not  be  carried  into  Babylon,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  nation  which  were  already  sent  thither  should 
speedily  be  restored  to  their  native  country.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  false  suggestions,  Jeremiah  was  com- 
manded to  send  a  mes-age  to  the  captives  in  Babylon, 
saying,  "  Build  ye  houses  in  Babylon,  and  dwell  in  them ; 
and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  take  ye 
wives,  and  beget  sons  and  daughters ;  and  take  wives 
for  your  sons."*  In  that  message  he  delivered  the  fa- 
mous prediction  respecting  the  precise  time  of  the  dura- 
tion of  their  captivity,  which  he  limits  to  seventy  years, 
and  the  study  of  which  enabled  Daniel  to  perceive  its 
approaching  termination.  "  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(i.  e.  of  Darius)  I  Daniel  understood  by  books  the  num- 
ber of  the  years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy 
years  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ."t 
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As  a  part  of  the  distinguishing  favours  which  God 
said  he  had  in  reserve  for  the  people,  he  promises  that  at 
their  restoration  the  oppression  of  a  foreign  yoke  should 
he  hroken,  and  they  should  be  again  ruled  by  princes  of 
their  own  race,  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Isaiah  re- 
specting the  same  event ;  when  the  people  shall  first  be 
purified  and  reformed  by  divine  chastisement,  and,  after- 
wards, reinstated  in  a  happy  and  prosperous  condition. 
"  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge 
away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin :  and  I  will 
restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as 
at  the  beginning :  afterward  thou  shalt  be  called,  The 
city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city.  Zion  shall  be 
redeemed  with  judgement,  and  her  converts  with  righte- 
ousness."* It  is  not  only  foretold  that  a  native  governor 
should  be  set  over  the  house  of  Israel,  but  that  he  should 
be  distinguished  for  his  piety — "  The  Lord  will  cause 
him  to  draw  nigh  unto  him." 

The  words  of  the  text  may  be  considered  in  three 
points  of  view. 

I.  As  descriptive  of  the  character  of  Zenibbabel,  they 
were  accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  seventy  years'  captivity,  when  a  governor  was  ap 
pointed  over  them,  named  Zenibbabel,  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel,  the  great  grandson  of  Jehoiachim.  He  was  a  person 
eminently  devoted  to  God,  who  exerted  himself  with 
much  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  altar  and  the  temple,  and 
establishing  the  worship  of  God.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  renewed,  after  a  cessa- 
tion of  seventy  years.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  es- 
tablished in  the  seventh  month.  Masons  and  builders 
were  hired  from  Sidon  to  assist  in  erecting  the  temple, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  amidst  confused  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  lamentation :  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men  at  witnessing  the  house  of  God  rising  up 
from  its  ruins  ;  and  lamentation  on  the  part  of  the  old, 
who  had  beheld  the  superior  glory  of  the  former.t 

When  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  envy- 


•  Isa.  i.  25-27. 


fSeeEzraiii.ll— 13. 


ing  their  prosperity,  hired  counsellors  against  them,  and 
procured  an  order  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  work,  it  was  of  necessity  suspended  for  a  while  ; 
but  he  lost  no  time  in  resuming  it  at  the  first  opportunity, 
till  it  was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes.  A  feast  of  dedication  was  kept  on  this  joyful 
occasion,  and  afterwards  the  feast  of  the  passover  was 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month,  with 
great  joy,  as  Ezra  observes :  "  The  Lord  made  them  joy- 
liil,  and  turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto 
them,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house 
of  God,  the  God  of  Israel."* 

He,  and  Joshua  the  high-priest,  were  represented  in 
the  visions  of  Zechariah,  as  the  two  candlesticks  supplied 
through  pipes  from  olive  trees,  to  indicate  the  plenitude 
of  that  juice  with  which  they  were  endued,  which  is  thus 
explamed  by  the  angel :— "'Then  said  he,  These  are  the 
two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth.^t  The  difficulties  attending  the  work,  which 
were  very  great  in  themselves,  were  extremely  heightened 
by  the  malice  and  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
particularly  of  the  Samaritans ;  but  the  strength  and  for- 
titude with  which  he  was  endowed  from  on  high  enabled 
hun  to  surmount  them.  "  Who  art  thou,  0  great  moun- 
tain ?"  said  the  prophet ;  "before  Zerubbabel  thou  shaJt 
become  a  plain.  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  house ;  his  hands  also  shall  finish  it ; 
and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent 
me  unto  you." J 

II.  The  words  of  the  text  admit  of  being  applied, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  prophecy  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
chapters  looks  forward  to  gospel  times,  and  has  an  ulti- 
mate respect  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  conversion  to  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Zerubbabel 
was  an  illustrious  iy^e.  The  prophet  was  wont,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  assurances  of  the  divine  favour  to  the 
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Israelites,  in  restoring  their  temple  after  the  captivity,  to 
mix  predictions  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  : — "  Thus 
speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying.  Behold  the  man 
whose  name  is  The  Branch ;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out 
of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord : 
even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall 
bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ; 
and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne ;  and  the  counsel 
of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both."* 

The  prophet  foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  descrying  his  character,  spake  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise :  "  And  who  is  he  that  has  engaged  his  heart  to 
approach  unto  God  ?*'  None  ever  approached  unto  God 
so  nearly,  or  under  the  same  character  as  he  did.  He, 
considered  as  man,  was  taken  into  an  intimate  personal 
imion  with  the  Deity,  so  as  to  become  Immanuel,  or 
"  Gt)d  with  us  ;"f  and  he  approached  to  God,  in  the 
office  of  a  Mediator,  to  make  peace  between  the  offended 
Majesty  of  Heaven  and  his  sinftd  creatures.  He  came, 
like  Aaron,  with  incense,  betwixt  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  stay  the  plague,  and  arrest  divine  vengeance  in 
its  career.  He  approached  unto  God  in  our  behalf,  not 
with  the  trembling  diffidence  of  a  sinful  mortal,  who  is 
conscious  of  his  own  danger  and  demerits,  but  with  the 
holy,  becoming  boldness  of  a  son  to  a  father.  He  inter- 
posed with  precious  blood ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
stipulations  which  intervene  between  him  and  the 
Father,  claims  his  church  as  his  purchase,  and  asserts  his 
authority  to  save  them  "  with  an  everlasting  salvation :' 
"  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit ;  I  have  found 
a  ransom."J  He  made  his  approach  to  God  by  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice  and  spotless  obedience,  by  enduring  the 
awful  penalty  denounced  on  transgressors ;  and  by  mag- 
nifying the  law  made  it  honourable. 

His  heart  was  also  ineffably  engaged  in  this  work. 
None  ever  exhibited  such  a  concern  for  the  divine 
honour,  such  a  zeal  for  the  divine  interests,  as  was  ex- 
emplified by  our  blessed  Ijord.     "  Sacrifice  and  offering 

•  ZecU.  vi.  1-2,  13.        t  Isaiah  vii.  14.        %  Job  xxxiii.  24. 


thou  didst  not  desire  :  in  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering 
thou  hadst  no  pleasure.  Then  I  said.  To  do  thy  will,  O 
God,  I  come ;  thy  law  is  within  my  heart."* 

Nor  was  he  deterred  by  the  greatest  discouragements, 
nor  dismayed  by  the  greatest  opposition,  nor  by  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  the  most  dismal  sufferings,  so  as  to  desist 
fi-om  persevering  in  his  undertaking  till  it  was  completed. 
He  did  not  "  fail,  nor  was  discouraged,  till  he  had  set 
judgement  in  the  earth." 

Animated  by  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  "  he  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 

If  we  look  through  all  the  scenes  and  passages  of  his 
life,  we  shall  find  him  incessantly  engaged  in  his  Father's 
business,  with  an  utter  contempt  of  the  world,  and  a 
perfect  absorption  of  mind  in  the  great  and  holy  objects 
he  came  to  accomplish.  He  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  ends  of  his  mission,  nor  ever  suffered  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  them  by  the  love  of  ease, 
the  fascination  of  pleasure,  or  the  terrors  of  death.  His 
disciples,  who  were  the  daily  witnesses  of  his  actions, 
were  compelled  to  apply  to  him  a  remarkable  expression 
in  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Psalms — "  The  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up."t 

HL  We  may  consider  the  passage  before  us  as  highly 
expressive  of  the  true  manner  in  which  the  service  of 
God  must  be  undertaken,  if  we  would  render  it  accept- 
able to  him,  or  useful  to  ourselves. 

Among  the  heathen,  it  was  usual  to  form  a  conjecture 
of  the  good  or  ill  success  of  application  to  their  deities, 
from  the  state  in  which  the  entrails  of  the  victim  were 
found ;  and  nothing  was  considered  as  a  more  fatal  omen 
than  its  wanting  a  heart.  Their  worship,  we  are  well 
aware,  was  folly  and  delusion ;  but  in  this  instance  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us,  which  is, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  heart  being  engaged  in 
religion. 

By  the  heart,  the  Scriptures  generally  intend  the  in- 
nermost and  the  noblest  powers  of  the  mind,  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  external  actions  of  the  body.  It  denotes 
deliberate  choice,  understanding,  and  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  semblance  of  devotiotl,  consisting  in  a 
compliance  with  its  visible  fonns  and  regulations.  As 
the  heart  has  usually  (whether  justly  or  not  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire)  been  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of 
feeling,  in  like  maimer  as  the  brain  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  organ  of  thought,  it  has  been,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  employed  to  denote  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
by  which  we  perceive  what  appears,desirable,  and  cleave 
to  what  affords  us  satisfaction,  and  taste  the  delight  which 
certain  objects  are  adapted  to  afford.  This  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  religion ;  here  is  its  proper  seat. 

1.  It  implies  a  preparation  of  heart  for  religious  duties. 
Ezra  "  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  to  do  it,"  to  disengage  his  mind  from  vain  imagina- 
tions, from  worldly  thoughts,  from  every  thing,  in  short, 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  By  a  diligent  perusal 
of  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  we  are  prepared  to 
approach  him  ;  by  hearing  him  when  he  speaks  to  us, 
we  are  fitted  to  speak  to  him. 

He  who  rushes  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High 
^vithout  solemn  deliberation,  without  reflecting  on  the 
weighty  and  serious  nature  of  such  an  undertaking, 
can^vith  little  propriety  be  said  to  have  "  engaged  his 

heart." 

2.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  suitable  affections  in 
the  services  of  religion,  the  being  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments  and  dispositions  as  are  correspondent  to  the 
imiversal  object  of  worship,  as  well  as  to  the  divei-sified 
circumstances  in  which  [\\e  are  placed.]  Love,  reve- 
rence, and  trust,  a  profound  sense  of  our  own  meanness 
and  pollution,  belong  universally  to  every  approach  to 
God.  While  these  dispositions  in  truly  pious  souls,  will 
receive  a  colour  and  complexion  from  their  peculiar  con- 
dition,^-according  as  it  is  a  condition  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
of  sensible  consolation  or  of  desertion,  is  depressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  exhilirated  with  a  sense  of 
pardon, — the  soul  sometimes,  with  little  reflection  on  its 
own  state,  will  be  taken  up  with  adoring  views  of  the 


divine  glory,  delightfully  losing  itself  in  the  vivid  con-- 
templation  of  the  great  All  in  All.  At  other  times  it 
will  be  occupied  with  an  affecting  view  of  the  conduct 
of  God  towards  it  in  providence  and  grace.  "We 
thought  of  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God,  in  the  midst  of 
thy  temple."*  There  are  seasons  again,  when,  under  the 
burdens  of  guilt  and  distress,  it  will  be  incessantly  stirring 
itself  up  to  take  hold  upon  God.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
0  Lord :  my  soul  is  bowed  down  within  me ;  my  wounds 
stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  foolishness."+ 

In  such  circumstances  the  pious  soul  will  resemble 
Jacob,  who  wrestled  with  the  angel,  wept,  and  made 
supplication.  In  all  these  various  exercises,  the  he£urt 
will  be  engaged  in  approaching  to  God  :  the  heart  will 
be  mingled  with  it,  as  the  expression  signifies. 

3.  It  includes  constancy  and  unshaken  firmness,  sted- 
fastness  of  resolution  to  cleave  to  God.  "  I  have  sworn," 
says  David,  "  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  thy 
righteous  judgements.  I  have  inclined  my  heart  to  per- 
form thy  statutes  always,  even  unto  the  end." 

(Contrast  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  Saul.) 


XXVI. 

ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

1  Chron.  xvi.  4d.— And  all  the  people  departed  every  man  to  his  house : 
and  David  returned  to  bless  his  house. 

Public  exercises  of  religion,  when  properly  conducted, 
have  a  happy  tendency  to  prepare  the  mind  for  those  of  a 
more  private  nature.  When  the  soul  is  elevated  and  the 
heart  softened  by  the  feelinojs  which  public  worship  is 
calculated  to  inspire,  we  are  prepared  to  address  the 


t 


*  Psalm  xlviii.  9. 


f  pjtlm  vi.  2.  xxxviii,  5, 6. 
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throne  of  grace  with  peculiar  advantage ;  we  are  dis- 
posed to  enter  with  a  proper  relish  on  such  a  duty,  and 
thus  "go  from  strength  to  strength."  Dayid,  at  the 
time  to  which  this  passage  refers,  had  been  assisting  at 
a  great  and  joyful  solemnity,  that  of  bringing  the  ark  of 
God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  had  abode 
three  months,  to  the  place  which  he  had  prepared  for 
it.  The  joy  which  David  felt  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion was  very  rapturous.  He  conducted  it  to  Jerusalem, 
and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  he  had  pitched  for  it. 
He  offered,  as  a  testimony  of  his  zeal  and  devotion, 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  to  God,  and  then  closed  the 
solemnity. 

We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  import  of  this 
expression.  It  undoubtedly  signifies  his  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  his  people  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion. Under  the  ancient  law,  God  was  pleased  to  appoint 
a  form  in  which  Aaron,  the  high-priest,  was  commanded 
to  bless  the  people.  "  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the 
Children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless 
thee,  and  keep  thee  :  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  :  the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."* 

This  instructs  us  how  to  imderstand  what  is  meant  by 
"  David's  returning  to  bless  his  house  ;"  it  was  to  present 
them  to  God  in  prayer,  and  entreat  his  blessing  upon 
them. 

I  shall  take  occasion  from  these  words  to  urge  upon 
you  the  duty  of  family  prayer;  a  duty,  I  fear,  too  much 
neglected  amongst  us,  though  it  is  one  of  high  importance 
and  indispensable  obligation.  In  bringing  this  subject 
before  you,  I  shall,  first,  attempt  to  show  the  solid  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded ;  and,  secondly,  endeavour, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  suggest  a  few  hints  respect- 
ing the  best  method  of  performing  it. 

I.  The  passage  before  us  invites  us  to  consider  it  is  a 
practice  by  which  good  men  have  been  distinguished  in 
every  age. 

«  Niuub.  vi.  23-26. 


It  pleads  the  sanction  of  the  highest  example.  It  was 
exemplified,  we  see,  in  the  conduct  of  David,  "  the 
sweet  Psahnist  of  Israel,"  "the  men  after  God's  own 
heart ;"  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  who  did  not  sup- 
pose the  cares  of  royalty  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting 
it.  In  the  various  removals  of  Abraham  from  place  to 
place,  we  find  that  wherever  he  came  to  sojourn  he  built 
lui  altar,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord:  an  altar  at 
which  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  he  was 
wont  to  assemble  his  family,  and  to  present  his  addresses 
on  their,  as  well  as  his  own,  behalf.  We  know,  from 
the  testimony  of  scripture,  that  he  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous for  the  care  he  took  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  his  household.  This  part  of  his  character  is  attested 
in  the  following  emphatic  manner  :  "  For  I  know  him, 
that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to 
do  justice  and  judgement ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring 
upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him."* 

But  wherein,  we  may  safely  ask,  was  tliis  solicitude 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  household  displayed,  if  he 
never  bowed  the  knee  >vith  them  in  prayer ;  never  exem- 
plified before  their  eyes  so  important  a  duty  as  that  of 
devout  suppHcation  to  the  Almighty  ? 

In  the  history  of  Isaac  we  read  of  his  building  an 
altar  at  Beersheba,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Such  also  was  the  custom  of  Jacob  at  the  difi*er- 
ent  places  where  he  fixed  his  habitation.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  we  find  him  thus  addressing  his  house- 
hold :  "  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you, 
and  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments :  and  let  us 
arise,  and  go  up  to  Bethel ;  and  I  will  make  there  an 
altar  unto  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  dis- 
tress, and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went."t 

Thus  ancient  is  the  practice  on  which  we  are  now  in- 
sisting. It  appears  to  have  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
the  religion  of  patriarchal  times,  and  it  has  subsisted  in 
every  period  of  the  christian  church. 


*  Gen.  xviii.  19. 


f  Gen.  xxtY  3, 3. 
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In  later  ages,  who  among  the  devoted  servants  of 
Christ  can  be  mentioned,  that  have  neglected  it  ?  The 
pious  reformers,  the  venerable  founders  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  we  know,  conscientiously  practised 
and  earnestly  enforced  it ;  and  so  did  our  pious  fore- 
fathers among  the  nonconformists.  This  was  a  branch 
of  their  conduct  for  which  they  incurred  the  ridicule  of 
a  careless  and  ungodly  world ;  and  in  their  days  it  was 
ever  recognized  as  an  inseparable  appendage  of  true 
piety.  They  would  have  required  no  further  proof  of 
the  absence  of  the  fear  of  God  in  a  family  than  the 
want  of  a  domestic  altar,  at  which  its  members  might 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Family  prayer  is  a  natural  and  necessary  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  dependence  of  families  upon  God,  and 
of  the  innumerable  obligations  they  are  under  to  his 
goodness.  The  union  of  mankind  in  families  is  ascribed 
to  God,  and  is  a  distinguished  Qmark]  of  his  loving- 
kindness.  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families."*  "  He 
maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a 
joyful  mother  of  children-^t  The  ties  of  domestic 
society  are  of  his  forming :  the  birth  and  preservation 
of  children  are  eminent  instances  of  his  favour  and 
beneficence.  It  is  surely  incumbent  on  families,  then, 
to  acknowledge  him  in  their  domestic  relation. 

Every  family  is  a  separate  community,  placed  under 
one  head,  and  governed  by  laws  independent  of  foreign 
control.  This  sort  of  society  is  the  root  and  origin  of 
every  other ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  bound 
together  by  ties  [the  most]  tender  and  sacred.  Every 
other  social  bond  in  which  men  are  united  is  loose  and 
incidental,  compared  to  that  which  unites  the  members 
of  the  same  family. 

On  what,  let  me  ask,  does  the  obligation  of  social 
worship  rest  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  social  nature  by  which 
man  is  distinguished  ?  It  is  because  we  are  destined  to 
live  in  society,  and  are  bound  together  by  mutual  wants 
and  sympathies,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  worship  tlie 


*  Psalm  Ixviii.  6. 


f  Psalm  cziii.  9. 


Creator  in  a  social  manner.  Man  being  essentially  a 
social  creature,  his  religion  takes  the  forms  of  his  nature, 
and  becomes  social. 

Supposing  the  justice  of  these  observations  to  be  ad- 
mitted, they  conclude  with  the  greatest  force  in  favour 
of  the  obligation  of  family  worship.  Does  the  duty  of 
social  worship  result  from  man  s  being  placed  in  society  ? 
Here  is  the  closest  and  most  intimate  society.  Is  it  right 
that  mercies  received  in  common  shall  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged; that  the  interposition  of  divine  goodness 
we  in  common  want  should  be  implored  in  company 
with  each  other  ?  Here  is  a  perfect  identity  of  wants 
and  necessities ;  a  closer  conjunction  of  interests  than 
can  possibly  subsist  in  any  other  situation.  In  an  affec- 
tionate and  well-ordered  family,  that  quick  sympathy  is 
felt  which  pervades  the  members  of  the  body :  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it ;  or  if  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

No  earthly  blessing  can  befall  the  head  of  a  family,  in 
which  its  members  do  not  share  the  benefit ;  no  calamity 
can  befall  him,  without  spreading  sadness  and  distress 
through  the  household.  Whatever  is  suffered,  or  what- 
ever is  enjoyed,  extends  its  influence  through  the  whole 
circle.  Whoever,  consequently,  reflects  on  the  true 
foundation  of  social  worship,  must  perceive  that  the 
arguments  which  evince  its  propriety,  apply  to  the  wor- 
ship of  families  with  still  greater  cogency,  in  proportion 
as  the  ties  of  domestic  union  are  more  close  and  intimate 
than  aU  others.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  two 
individuals,  who  are  actuated  by  a  principle  of  true  reli- 
tjion,  passing  years  together  under  the  same  roof,  without 
uniting  in  their  addresses  to  a  throne  of  grace.  We  feel 
%  persuasion,  that  two  such  individuals,  though  nowise 
related  to  each  other,  will  be  led  to  signalize  their  imion 
by  acts  of  social  piety,  and  that  as  they  must  often 
"  hold  sweet  counsel  together,"  so  they  will  frequently 
be  disposed  to  pour  out  their  imited  supplications  to 
God. 

How  much  more  may  this  be  eiq)ected  to  take  place 
betwixt  those  who  are  united  in  the  close  relation  of 
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linsbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children !  It  most 
assuredly  will,  unless  that  ingredient  in  the  character  be 
wanting,  which  in  the  former  instance  was  supposed, — a 
principle  of  real  piety.  Thus  we  perceive  that  family 
religion  is  the  natural  result  of  the  social  nature  of  man, 
when  sanctified  by  divine  grace  ;  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a 
most  important  branch  of  social  relij^ion.  Viewed  in  that 
light,  it  is  clearly  comprehended  within  the  extent  of  the 
injunction,  of  "  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance."* 

3.  The  duty  we  are  recommending  is  enforced  by  its 
tendency,  under  the  blessing  of  Grod,  to  form  the  minds 
of  children  and  servants  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
religion.  On  those  persons,  if  there  be  any  such  present, 
who  look  upon  religion  to  be  a  delusive  fancy,  instead  of 
the  most  important  concern  in  the  world,  we  despair  of 
making  any  impression  in  this  discourse  :  but  with  those 
who  believe  it  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  the  conside- 
ration now  mentioned  will  have  considerable  weight. 
■  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  whatever  we  wish 
others  to  practise,  we  must  exemplify  in  our  conduct  as 
well  as  enjoin.  The  truth  of  this  observation  extends  to 
every  branch  of  conduct  without  exception.  "Would  we 
wish  to  impress  on  young  persons  a  sound  regard  to 
veracity  ?  we  must  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  it  in  our 
own  intercourse  with  mankind.  Are  we  desirous  to 
train  up  our  families  in  the  observation  of  the  rules  of 
justice  f  we  must  take  care  to  signalize  our  attachment 
to  it  by  exemplary  uprightness  in  our  own  behaviour. 
In  every  department  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  we 
must  not  only  point  out  the  path,  but  lead  the  way.  The 
application  of  this  remark  to  the  subject  in  hand  is  ex- 
tremely obvious.  Your  wish,  we  take  it  for  granted,  is 
to  train  up  your  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and, 
as  a  necessary  Qbranch]  of  this,  in  the  practice  of  prayer. 
Is  it  likely  you  will  succeed  in  that  wish  while  you  neg- 
lect to  aftbrd  them  an  example  of  what  you  wish  them 

*  Epb.  vi.  la. 


ta  practise  ?  What,  under  the  blessing  of  divine  grace, 
is  so  calcidated  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  prayer,  as  the  being  called,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, to  take  part  in  your  devout  supplications  to  God  ? 
"While  they  witness  your  constancy,  assiduity,  and  fer- 
vour in  this  exercise,  they  cannot  fail  of  acknowledging 
its  importance,  without  avowing  a  contempt  of  parental 
example. 

A  household  in  which  family  prayer  is  devoutly  at- 
tended to,  conjoined  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  a  school  of  religious  instruction.  The  whole  contents 
of  the  sacred  volume  are  in  due  course  laid  open  before 
its  members.  They  are  continually  reminded  of  their 
relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  of  their  sins,  and 
their  wants,  and  of  the  method  they  must  take  to  pro- 
cure pardon  for  the  one  and  the  relief  of  the  other. 
Every  day  they  are  receiving  "line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept."  A  fresh  accession  is  continually  making 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge ;  new  truths  are  gradually 
opened  to  their  view,  and  the  impressions  of  old  truths 
revived.  A  judicious  parent  will  naturally  notice  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  his  family  in  his  devotional 
addresses :  such  as  the  sickness,  or  death,  or  removal  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  of  the  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.  His  addresses  will  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Has  a  pleasing  event  spread  joy  and 
cheerfulness  through  the  household  ?  it  will  be  noticed 
with  becoming  expressions  of  fervent  gratitude.  Has 
some  calamity  overwhelmed  the  domestic  circle  ?  it  will 
give  occasion  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  divine 
equity ;  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  will  be  vindi- 
cated, and  grace  implored  through  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer, to  sustain  and  sanctify  the  stroke. 

When  the  most  powerful  feelings,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting circumstances,  are  thus  connected  with  religion,  it 
is  not  imreasonable  to  hope  that,  through  divine  grace, 
some  lasting  and  usefiil  impressions  will  be  made.  Is 
not  some  part  of  the  good  seed  thus  sown,  and  thus  nur- 
tured, likely  to  take  root  and  to  become  fruitful  ?  Deeply 
as  we  are  convinced  of  the  deplorable  corruption  of  the 
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human  heart,  and  the  necessity,  consequent  on  this,  of 
divine  agency  to  accomplish  a  saving  purpose,  we  must 
not  forget  that  God  is  accustomed  to  work  by  means ; 
and  surely  none  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  meet 
the  end.  What  can  be  so  likely  to  impress  a  child  with 
a  dread  of  sin,  as  to  hear  his  parent  constantly  depreca- 
ting the  wrath  of  God  as  justly  due  to  it ;  or  to  induce 
him  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  mediation  and  intercession 
of  the  Saviour,  as  to  hear  him  imploring  it  for  him,  day 
by  day,  with  an  importunity  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject?  By  a  daily  attention  on  such 
exercises,  children  and  servants  are  taught  most  elfectu- 
ally  how  to  pray :  suitable  topics  are  suggested  to  their 
minds;  suitable  petitions  are  put  into  their  mouths; 
while  their  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
furnishes  the  arguments  by  which  they  may  "  plead  with 
God." 

May  I  not  appeal  to  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  being  trained  up  under  religious  parents,  whether  you 
do  not  often  recall  with  solemn  tenderness  what  you  felt 
in  domestic  worship  ;  how  amiable  your  parent  appeared 
interceding  for  you  with  God  ?  His  character  appeared 
at  such  seasons  doubly  sacred,  while  you  beheld  in  him 
not  only  the  father,  but  the  priest  over  his  household ; 
invested  not  only  with  parental  authority,  but  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

Where  a  principle  of  religion  is  not  yet  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  family  prayer,  accompanied  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing, the  most  likely  means  of  introducing  it.  Where  it 
already  subsists,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  cherish, 
strengthen,  and  advance  it  to  maturity:  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  like  the  morning  and  the  evening  dew  at  the 
root  of  the  tender  blade. 

On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  no  public  acknow- 
ledgement of  God  in  a  family,  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  that  children  and  servants  should  grow  up  ignorant 
and  careless  of  their  highest  concerns.  You  may  pre- 
tend, indeed,  that  you  are  punctual  in  your  private  devo- 
tions ;  but,  without  observing  that,  this  pretence,  under 


such  circumstances,  will  seldom  bear  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion. What  is  that  part  of  your  conduct  that  falls  under 
the  notice  of  your  domestics,  that  distinguishes  you 
from  those  unhappy  persons  who  live  without  Goa  in 
the  world  ?  If  the  Scriptures  are  not  read,  if  your 
family  is  never  convened  for  worship,  no  trace  or  vestige 
of  religion  remains.  A  stranger  who  sojourns  in  such  a 
family  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  much  more  truth 
and  propriety  than  Abraham  on  another  occasion, 
"  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place." 

4.  The  practice  of  family  worship  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  heads  of  families  themselves.  In  common 
with  other  means  of  grace,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it 
will  have  this  influence.  Of  all  the  means  of  grace, 
prayer  is  the  most  beneficial.  But  prayer  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  are  now  contemplating,  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  advantages  which  deserve  to  be  considered 
by  themselves.  ^ 

He  who  statedly  invites  others  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
devotions,  invites  a  peculiar  inspection  of  his  behaviour ; 
and  must  be  conscious  to  how  much  observation  and  con- 
tempt he  lays  himself  open,  should  he  betray  a  fla^ant 
inconsistency  between  his  prayers  and  his  conduct.  That 
parent  who,  morning  and  evening,  summons  his  family 
to  acts  of  devotion,  is  not,  perhaps,  distinctly  aware  of 
the  total  amoimt  of  the  influence  this  circumstance  has 
upon  his  mind.  It  will  act  as  a  continual  monitor,  and 
will  impose  useful  restramt  upon  his  behaviour.  He 
recollects  that  he  is  about  to  assume  an  awful  and  vene- 
rable character  in  the  eyes  of  his  domestics— a  character 
which  must  set  the  indulgence  of  a  multitude  of  impro- 
prieties in  a  most  glaring  light.  Is  he  in  danger  of 
being  ensnared  into  indecent  levity,  or  of  contracting  a 
habit  of  foohsh  jesting  and  talking  ?  he  recollects  he  is 
soon  to  appear  as  the  mouth  of  his  family  in  addressing 
the  blessed  God.  Is  he  surrounded  with  temptations  to 
an  immoderate  indulgence  of  his  fleshly  appetites  m 
meats  and  drinks ;  should  he  yield  to  the  temptation,  how 
would  he  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  to  appear  on 
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his  knees  before  God  ?  Is  he  tempted  to  use  harsh  and 
provoking  language  to  his  children  ?  he  recollects  he  is 
in  a  few  hours  to  bear  them  in  his  arms  before  the  Lord. 
He  is  to  commend  his  companion  in  life  to  the  diyine 
mercy  and  protection;  how,  then,  can  he  be  "bitter 
against  her  r  The  case  of  his  servants  is  to  be  shortly 
presented  before  God  in  social  prayer :  imder  such  a 
recollection,  it  will  surely  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  for- 
bear threatening,  reflecting  that  he  himself  has  a  Master 
in  heaven.  Knowing  that  in  the  hearing  of  all  his 
inmates  he  is  about  to  bewail  the  corruptions  of  his  na- 
ture, to  implore  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  strength  to  resist 
temptation ;  will  he  not  feel  a  double  obligation,  on  this 
accoimt,  to  struggle  against  that  corruption,  and  anxiously 
to  shun  temptation  ?  The  punctual  discharge  of  the 
duty  we  are  contending  for  will  naturally  strengthen  his 
sense  of  the  obligation  of  domestic  duties,  forcibly  re- 
mind him  of  what  he  owes  to  every  member  of  the 
domestic  circle,  and  cement  the  ties  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection. 

5.  I  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  probable  pleas 
which  will  be  urged  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

(1.)  The  most  plausible  I  can  think  of  is  want  of 
ability.  To  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  furnish  a  reply, 
did  it  absolutely  require  a  degree  of  ability  above  the 
most  ordinary  measure.  They  who  urge  this  plea  may 
be  conscious  of  their  incapacity  to  become  the  mouth  of 
others  in  extemporary  prayer,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Excellent  forms,  expressive  of  the  wants  and 
desires  of  all  christian  families,  may  be  obtained,  which, 
supposing  the  inability  alleged  to  be  real,  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  employed.  "We,  as  dissenters,  for  the  most 
part  use  and  prefer  free  prayer.  But  God  forbid  we 
should  ever  imagine  this  the  only  mode  of  prayer  which 
is  acceptable  to  God.  We  cannot  doubt  that  multitudes 
of  devout  persons  have  used  forms  of  devotion  with 
great  and  eminent  advantage.  To  present  our  desires 
before  God,  in  reliance  on  the  atonement  of  the  Media- 
tor, is  the  real  end  of  prayer,  f  and]  is  equally  acceptable, 
whether  it  be  offered  with  or  without  a  preconceived 
form  of  words. 


The  plea  of  mental  inability  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
an  examination,  unless  it  include  an  incapacity  to  read ; 
a  case  comparatively  rare,  and  which,  we  hope,  is  con- 
tinually becoming  rarer,  and  applies  to  few  instances  of 
the  neglect  we  are  complaining  of.  ,  .      p 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  complam  ot 
thb  inability  have  never  made  the  trial,  and,  conse- 
quently, never  can  form  any  accurate  judgement  of  their 
qualifications.  Were  you  to  make  the  attempt,  begin- 
ning with  the  use  of  a  form  if  absolutely  necessary,  and 
making  variations  and  additions  as  your  feelings  may 
suggest,  you  would  find  the  accomplishment  of  that  gra- 
cious promise,  "  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 

iheir  strength."  .  •  j     -xi. 

If  your  omission  of  family  prayer  is  accompanied  with 
a  sunilar  neglect  of  private  devotion,  your  situation  is, 
indeed,  deplorable ;  you  are  living  "  without  God  in  the 
world."  But  supposing  you  to  make  conscience  of  pri- 
vate prayer,  why  not  adopt  the  same  method  in  domestic 
worship,  with  the  addition  of  such  petitions  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  greater  publicity  may  require  ?  Beware 
lest  a  secret  disaffection  to  God,  a  secret  enmity  to  his 
person  and  his  ways,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  apol- 
ogy. It  wears  a  show  of  humility,  but  it  is  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  it  without  the  substance.  ^ 

(2.)  Another  class  of  persons  are  ready  to  admit  the 
propriety  and  utility  of  this  practice,  but  allege  that  such 
is  the  variety  audi  multitude  of  their  worldly  avocations, 
that  they  cannot  spare  the  time  requisite  for  this  exer- 
cise.   Let  such  be  urged  to  remember  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  purpose  we  are  recommending  is  very 
small— five  minutes  will  suffice  for  reading  an  ordinaiy 
chapter ;  [not  many  more  for  the  utterance  of  a  fervent] 
prayer;  so  that  the  exercise,  morning  and  evenmg,  need 
occupy  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  half  an  hour.  And 
is  this  a  space  too  much  to  be  allotted,  m  the  most  busy 
life,  for  an  exercise  so  sacred  in  its  obligation,  and  so 
replete  with  advantage  as  this  has  been  shown  to  be  i 
Where  is  the  man  so  incessantly  occupied  as  not  to 
allow  himself  more  leisure  than  this,  frequently,  it  not 
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habitually ;  that  does  not  allot  more  time  to  objects  of 
confessedly  inferior  magnitude  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  no  loss  of  time  will  usually 
result ;  for  what  may  seem  a  loss  mil  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  that  spirit  of  order  and  regularity  which 
the  stated  observance  of  this  duty  tends  to  produce.  It 
will  serve  as  an  edge  and  border  to  preserve  the  web  of 
life  from  unravelling ;  it  will  tend  to  keep  every  thing  in 
its  proper  place  and  [time] ;  and  this  practice  will  natu- 
rally introduce  a  similar  regularity  into  other  employ- 
ments. 

Consider  for  a  moment  on  what  principle  does  the 
plea  of  want  of  time  depend.  Plainly  on  this :  that 
religion  is  not  the  grand  concern ;  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  than  the  service  of  God ;  that  the 
pleasing  and  glorifying  of  our  Maker  is  not  the  great 
end  of  human  existence ; — a  fatal  delusion,  a  soul- 
destroying  mistake,  which  militates  against  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  presumptuously  impeaches  the 
wisdom  of  that  Saviour  who  exclaimed,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  thmgs  shall  be  added  unto  you."* 

(3.)  Another  class  will  perhaps  reply,  ""We  are  con- 
vinced of  the  urgent  obligation  of  the  duty  which  has 
been  recommended;  but  we  have  so  long  neglected  it 
that  we  know  not  how  to  begin, — are  ashamed  at  the 

prospect  of  the  surprise,  the  curiosity,  it  will  occasion. 
****** 

•  ••••• 

But  there  is  much  impiety  in  this  shame ;  and  if  it  be 
permitted  to  deter  you  from  complying  with  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  the  commands  of  God,  it  will  unques- 
tionably class  you  with  "the  fearful  and  unbelieving, 
who  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  second  death."  To 
be  ashamed  of  the  service  of  Christ  is  to  be  ashamed  ot 
Christ  and  his  cross ;  and  you  have  heard  the  divine  de- 
nunciation of  judgement  on  such  characters.     "  Whoso- 

•  Matt.  vi.  33. 


ever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  m  this 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation ;  of  him  also  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  m  the  glory 
of  his  Father  vdth  the  holy  angels."*  You  are  afraid  of 
presenting  yourself  under  a  smgular  aspect  to  your  do- 
mestics and  acquaintance :  have  you  Aot  reflected  on  the 
awful  and  trying  situation  in  which  you  will  be  placed 
by  the  infliction  of  the  sentence,  justly  merited,  '  Ot 
him  will  I  be  ashamed ;"  "  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thme 
enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee 

before  thee  V*  ^  ^      r      ^ 

II.  Hints  on  the  practice.    Best  mode  of  perform- 
ing it.  1     o    •  i_ 

1.  Let  it  ever  be  joined  with  reading  the  Scnptures. 

2.  Let  it  be  constant.  .  -.     .i. 

3.  Attend  vrith  a  full  decision  of  mmd,  with  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

4.  Seek  the  aid  of  the  Spirit. 


XXVIL 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  INEVITABLE  LOT  OF 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

EccLES.  y-'.  8.-1/  a  man  live  many  yean,  and  rejoice  intltem  aU ;  yet 
Ut  hin  remmbev  the  days  of  darkness ;  far  they  shall  be  many. 

There  is  nothing  better  established  by  universal  ob- 
servation, than  that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  is, 
less  or  more,  an  afflicted  condition :  "  Man  is  bom  unto 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwaxd."t  As  the  sparks 
ascend  by  an  immutable  law  in  nature,  so  the  sorrows 
to  which  we  are  exposed  spring  from  necessitjr,  from 
causes  whose  operation  is  unavoidable  and  universal. 
Look  through  all  the  generations  of  man,  throughout  aU 
times  and  places,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  a  single  m- 
dividual  who  has  not,  at  one  period  or  another,  been  ex- 
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posed  to  the  arrows  of  adrersity.  The  roU  or  record  of 
human  destiny  is  written  "  within  and  without,  with 
lamentation  and  mourning,  and  woe/'* 

We  are  naturaUy  extremely  and   immoderately  at- 
tached to  worldly  enjoyments  and  to  temporal  prospects 
Our  souls  cleave  to  them  with  an  eagerness  extremely 
disproportioned  to  their  real  value,  which  is  one  of  the 
maledictions  incurred  by  the  fall.     The  curse  denounced 
upon  the  earth  for  man's  sake  has  contracted  the  sum  of 
eartWy  good  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  blasted  it 
with  much  vanity;  but  has  not  had  the  effect  of  dispel- 
img  the  charm  by  which  it  engages  our  affections.    It  is 
a  part  of  the  misery  of  man,  in  his  faUen  state,  that  he 
has  become  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  world,  now 
that  It  has  lost  Its  value.     Having  swerved  from  God, 
and  lost  his  tnie  centre,  he  has  fallen  into  an  idolatry  of 
the  world,  and  makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of  his  at- 
tachment, even  at  the  very  time  that  its  beauty  is  marred 
and  its  satisfactions  impaired. 

J^-l  %jt'F^^?^^  ^^"'S  ^^^  *^^  «yes  to  behold  the 
!^;%  wi.^  ^^  suiiof  earthly  prospects  shines,  we  are 
apt  to  feel  the  day  of  evil  at  a  distance  from  our  minds  : 
we  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
scene ;  we  shut  out  the  thought  of  calaiiity  and  distress 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder. 

The  young  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
^A^  !^\  ^l  t°P?  and  enchanting  gratifications 
suited  to  that  dehghttul  [season],  as  though  they  were 
never  to  know  a  period  Amused  and  transported  with 
[their]  situation  and  [their]  prospects,  it  is  with  ex- 
treme difl&culty  they  admit  the  conviction  that  the  days 
are  last  approachmg  when  they  shaU  confess  they  have 
no  pleasure  m  them.  "  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things 
that  are  present."  "Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costfy 
wme  and  olntmen^  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  vass 

f7  ^l      -xu      us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before 
they  be  withered.  { 

•  Ezek.  ii.  10.  f  Eccles.  xi.  7. 

t  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ii.  8. 
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Experience,  in  most  cases,  soon  alters  their  senti- 
ments, and  events  arise  which  impress  an  indelible  con- 
viction of  the  short  duration  of  earthly  good.  The  bloom 
of  health  is  blasted  by  disease  ;  the  seeds  of  some  in- 
curable malady  begin  to  shoot  up,  and  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  or  the  agony  of  disappointed  passions  is  im- 
pressed; or  cares  and  anxieties  begin  to  corrode  the 
mind ;  or  the  hand  of  death  [inflicts]  some  fatal  stroke, 
by  which  the  object  of  the  tenderest  affection  is  snatched 

away.  . 

If  a  long  course  of  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed,  durmg 
which  abnost  every  thing  has  succeeded  to  the  wish, 
(which  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  occurs,)  the  con- 
fidence in  worldly  hopes  and  prospects  is  mightily  in- 
creased ;  the  mind  is  more  softened  and  enervated  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity,  and  is  the  more  un- 
fitted to  [go  through]  those  scenes  of  distress  which 
inevitably  await  him.  He  who  is  in  this  situation  is 
tempted  to  say,  "  I  shall  surely  die  in  my  nest  :"*  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel,  "  Soul,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry ;  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many 

years-^t 

The  whole  system  of  worldly  amusement  is  adapted 
to  make  us  forget  the  real  condition  of  human  life,  to 
disguise  every  object,  and  to  invest  the  present  state 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  glow.  It  is  contrived,  in  every 
part  of  it,  to  banish  reflection,  to  hide  the  future  from 
the  view,  and  to  make  us  overlook  the  evils  of  life,  and 
the  realities  of  eternity.  But  still,  as  the  nature  of 
things  remains  the  same,  as  the  course  of  human  events 
can  no  more  be  arrested  than  the  tide,  the  only  effect  of 
this  voluntary  infatuation  is,  to  render  the  stroke  of 
calamity,  when  it  does  fall,  doubly  heavy,  by  leaving  the 
soul  without  preparation  and  without  resources.  "  Their 
fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  their  destruction  as  a 
whirlwind.'t  The  lot  of  mankind  is,  sooner  or  later,  a 
state  of  suffering,  from  which  no  past  successes,  no 
Beemmg  stability  in  our  station,  can  possibly  secure. 

♦Jobxxix.l8.  tLokexii.l9.  tProv.i.27. 
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"  Thougli  a  man  Kve  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them 
all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ;  for 
they  shall  be  many.     AH  that  cometh  is  vanity."* 

It  is  wisdom,  then,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  human 
life ;  to  correct  the  illusions  of  our  passions ;  and  to  re- 
gulate our  expectations  respecting  the  good  and  eril  of 
the  present,  by  the  result  of  universal  observation  and 
experience.  It  is  Solomon,  that  model  of -a  great  and 
prosperous  prince,  whose  [[mental]  attainments,  exalted 
station,  and  extraordinary  prosperity,  combined  to  confer 
upon  him,  as  far  as  possible,  an  exemption  from  suffer- 
ing, who,  under  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  penned 
these  words,  "  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in 
them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness  ; 
for  they  shall  be  many." 

Let  us  proceed  briefly  to  consider  what  improvement 
should  be  made  of  this  view  of  human  life,  of  this  imi- 
versal  exposure  to  affliction. 

I.  The  first  lesson  it  should  teach  us  is,  that  we  are 
not  in  the  situation  in  which  man  was  first  formed.  The 
original  destination  of  man  was  not  a  state  of  suffering. 
When  God  first  formed  the  world,  on  surveying  all  that 
he  had  created,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  "  very  good.''+ 
If  it  now  be  very  evil,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
state  and  condition  of  mankind^  since  the  Supreme 
Being  is  immutable.  It  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to 
his  perfections  to  doom  an  innocent  creature  to  so  much 
suffering ;  and  the  Word  of  God  expressly  declares  "  he 
does  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men.''J 
Hence,  calamities  are  styled  chastisements  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  and  are  invariably  spoken  of  as  expres- 
sions of  the  divine  anger.  Under  the  administration  of 
a  wise  and  holy  Being,  had  there  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  been  no  suffering.  Tyrants  may  delight  in 
displaying  their  power  over  their  vassals,  by  inflicting 
upon  them  unmerited  punishments ;  but,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  suspect  such  conduct  in  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,''^ 
in  Him  who  "  delighteth  in  mercy."  || 

*  Eccles.  xi  8.  f  Gen.  i.  31.  j  Lam.  iii.  33. 

S  Ezek.  xxxiz.  7,  ||  Mic.  vii.  18 
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The  unspeakable  calamities  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
in  our  passage  through  life,  announce  our  fallen  state ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  give  any  consistent  account  of  them, 
without  referring  them,  as  the  word  of  God  uniformly 
does,  to  our  original  defection  and  departure  from  God. 
In  this  light  his  conduct  in  afflicting  them  appears  un- 
exceptionably  just  and  proper.  We  "  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water,"*  and  it  is  just  that  the  "  cis- 
terns'* to  which  we  repair  should  be  "broken."  We 
have  served  and  loved  "the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator  ^t  and  it  is  just  that  created  comforts  should  be 
imbittered.  We  have  virtually  declared  by  our  conduct, 
that  there  is  no  happiness  to  be  found  in  God :  how  fit- 
ting is  it  that  he  should  declare  '  You  shall  find  it  no- 
where else;'  how  equitable  is  it  that  he  who  leans  upon 
an  "arm  of  flesh,"t  instead  of  trusting  in  the  living 
God,  should  often  [find]  it  to  be  a  broken  reed,  which 
wounds  him  who  stays  himself  upon  it,  instead  of  afford- 
ing him  support !  When  we  consider  what  a  scene  of 
indescribable  distress  the  state  of  the  world  presents  at 
this  moment;— -the  devastation  of  [nations];  t^^e  sud- 
den reverses  of  fortune  in  the  highest  ranks ;  and  the 
penury,  embarrassment,  and  distress  in  the  lower ;— who 
does  not  see  [in  these]  the  tokens  of  the  [divine]  dis- 
pleasure ;  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  marks  of  a  fallen 
state,  and  that  the  Lord  has  a  controversy,  by  which  he 

pleads  with  all  flesh  ?  ,  ,  j   i. 

We  have  all  been  guilty  of  spiritual  idolatry,  and  tlie 
Lord,  in  his  justice,  spreads  our  carcases  before  the  ob- 
jects of  our  guilty  attachment.  "  At  that  time,  saith 
the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of 
the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves :  and 
they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the  mooi^ 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they  have  loved,  and 
whom  they  have  served,  and  after  whom  they  have 
walked,  and  whom  they  have  sought,  and  whom  they 


•  Jer.  U.  13. 


\  Horn.  i.  25. 
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have  worshipped."*  Let  us  no  longer  regard  the  cala- 
mities of  life  as  the  offsprmg  of  chance,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  blind  necessity,  but,  agreeably  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  as  the  judgements  of  the  Lord. 

II.  Let  the  consideration  of  the  universal  exposure  of 
man  to  calamities  and  sufferings  prevent  our  being  sur- 
prised or  astonished  when  it  becomes  our  own  lot.  When 
we  are  unexpectedly  led  into  scenes  of  trial,  we  are  apt 
to  be  filled  with  emotion,  "  as  though  some  strange  thing 
had  happened  imto  us;"f  and  perhaps  are  tempted  to 
«uspect  that  we  are  treated  with  an  unjustifiable  rigour. 
We  are  ready,  too  often,  to  draw  invidious  comparisons 
between  ourselves  and  those  who,  we  suppose,  are  dealt 
with  in  a  more  favourable  manner ;  and  secretly  to  say. 
Why  am  I  thus  afflicted  and  distressed ;  why  am  I  set 
as  a  mark  for  his  arrows  ?     It  might  be  sufficient,  in 
order  to  repress  such  emotions,  to  remember  that  the 
Lord  is  a  sovereign  who  gives  no  account  of  his  matters : 
shall  the  thing  formed   say  to  him  that  formed  him, 
"  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"    "  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  Vt     "  Shall  a  living  man  complain, 
a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?"§     We  must  be 
strangely  unacquainted  with  ourselves,  if  we  are  not 
aware,  that  he  has  corrected  us  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve.      These  considerations,   however,   though  not 
slight,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  fitted  to  calm  the 
tumult  of  the  breast.     We  may,  with  advantage  to  our- 
selves, and  unitedly  with  the  most  perfect  benevolence, 
cast  our  eyes  abroad,  to  contemplate  the  universality  of 
distress.     We  are  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  sufferers : 
we  have  innumerable  companions  in  tribulation.   With- 
out giving  scope  to  imagination,  or  quitting  the  realities 
of  life,  we  may  easily  find  among  our  fellow-creatures 
instances  of  deeper  woe,  and  more  complicated  distresses, 
than  those  which  we  feel.     Here  we  may  see  a  person, 
like  Job,  flourishing  in  affluence,  and  reduced,  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  stroke,  to  the  depth  of  penury. 


•  Jer.  viii.  1, 2. 
t  Bom.  ix.  20. 


1 1  Pet  iv.  12. 
§  Lam.  iii.  39. 
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There  we  may  behold  another,  like  the  same  illustrious 
sufferer,  deprived  in  a  very  short  season  of  all  his  off- 
spring by  death.  There  we  see  the  widowed  mother  of 
a  numerous  family  at  a  loss  to  still  the  cries  of  her  chil- 
dren who  are  clamorous  for  bread.  If  we  turn  in  an- 
other quarter,  we  may  find  a  poor  unhappy  creature 
wasting  away  under  an  incurable  and  painful  disorder, 
where  the  only  vigorous  principle  seems  to  be  the  living 
cancer  which  corrodes  him.  Hear  the  bitter  lamentation 
of  Job  :  "  Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter,  and  my 
stroke  heavier  than  my  groaning."*  "  When  I  lie  down, 
I  say.  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone  ?  I  am 
full  of  tossings  to  and  fi:o."t  "  Oh  that  my  grief  were 
thoroughly  weighed,  and  my  calamity  laid  in  the  balances 
together!"  "therefore  my  words  are  swallowed  up." 
'*  For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me,  the 
poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit^t  Hear  the  man 
after  God's  o\vn  heart  exclaim,  "  I  water  my  couch  with 
my  tears,§  and  mingle  my  drink  with  weeping."  ||  "  By 
reason  of  grief  my  flesh  is  dried  up,  and  my  heart  is 
withered  as  grass.''5F  Look  at  the  history,  not  of  the 
enemies  only,  but  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  God, 
and  you  will  generally  find  their  trials  as  conspicuous  as 
their  piety :  so  true  is  it  that  the  high  road  to  heaven 
is  through  suffering ;  and  that  "  through  much  tribtda- 
tion  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom."** 

If  we  are  tempted  to  repine  at  seeing  others  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  while  we  are  harassed  and  distressed,  we 
form  a  most  inadequate  and  premature  judgement.  Their 
period  of  trial  will  arrive ;  their  day  of  calamity  is  also 
approaching ;  the  mildew  that  blights  their  enjoyments 
is  prepared ;  and  from  the  evil  omen  of  adversity  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  escape,  more  than  ourselves. 
"  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet 
let  him  remember  die  days  of  darkness ;  for  they  shall 
be  many." 


*  Job  xxiii.  2. 
Psalm  vi.  6. 


•J-  Job  vii.  4. 
II  Psalm  cii.  9. 
•»  Acts  xiv.  22. 


t  Jobvi.2,3,4. 
IT  Psalm  cii.  4. 
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in.  Here  we  learn  the  propriety  of  not  .ooking  for 
happiness  on  earth.  "This  is  not  our  rest:  it  is  pol- 
luted."* A  state  exposed  to  so  much  calamity  can 
neyer  have  heen  designed  as  the  scene  of  enjoyment ;  it 
must  hare  been  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  trial.  It 
is  not  Canaan ;  it  is  the  wilderness  through  which  the 
chosen  tribes  were  destined  to  pass  in  their  way  to  it ;  it 
is  a  Tale  of  tears,  [along]  which  the  christian  pilgrim 
toils  and  struggles  in  his  passage  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. Let  us  understand  the  real  nature  of  our  present 
condition ;  let  us  learn  that  nothing  belonging  to  it  is 
merely  or  principally  intended  for  our  gratification ;  that 
it  is  well  suited  to  be  the  abode  of  a  sinful  creature  upon 
trial,  imder  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  where  there  is  just 
enough  of  good  to  support  under  evil,  and  those  pros- 
pects of  greater  good  afforded  in  a  future  state,  which 
are  sufficient  to  dispel  despondency.  It  is  a  conditioji 
characterized  by  vicissitude,  by  danger,  by  suffering,  and 
by  hope ;  and  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the  happiest  man 
who  most  surmounts  its  tempests,  escapes  its  pollutions, 
and  is  sanctified  by  its  trials.  Are  you  at  present  in 
circumstances  of  ease  and  comfort  ?  be  thankful  for  it, 
but  place  no  reliance  on  its  continuance.  Enjoy  with 
moderation  whatever  is  gratifying  in  your  lot,  but  let  it 
not  engage  your  heart,  let  it  not  deeply  entangle  your  af- 
fection. By  an  intimate  converse  with  the  promises  of 
the  gospel,  learn  to  live  above  [the  world],  and  consider 
it  not  as  [constituting]  your  portion  or  your  happiness. 
Study,  indeed  to  the  utmost  to  be  dead  to  the  world, 
and  alive  to  God  ;  that  "  when  he,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  ye  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory."  t 

IV.  Let  us  all  be  engaged  to  lay  in  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  the  days  of  adversity.  Let  us  be  aiming  to 
acquire,  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  those  principles  which  will  effectually 
support  us  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

The  christian  character  is  [formed]  of  such  disposi- 
tions as  are  each  of  them  apart,  and  stiU  more  when 


combined,  adapted  to  support  the  soul  amidst  the  severest 
trials.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  the  christian  be- 
liever fears  none  of  those  things  that  may  happen. 
Faith,  by  elevating  the  attention  to  a  future  world—to 
the  glory  to  be  revealed,  by  imparting  to  the  real  chris- 
tian a  living  sense  of  that  atonement  which  is  given  in 
the  gospel,  is  a  principle  of  primary  efficacy.  The  ha- 
bitual disposition  to  look  upon  this  present  state  as  a 
passage  and  a  pilgrimage,  which  is  deeply  wrought  into 
the  christian  character,  is  of  itself  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  suffering.  The  solemn  renunciation  of  the 
world  included  in  this  [impression]  of  the  [mind]  tends 
immediately  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  joys  of  faith, 
the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  raise  the  soul  to  a 
surprising  elevation  above  the  storms  and  trials  of  life. 


•  Micah  ii.  10. 


t  Col.  iii.  4. 


XXVIII. 

ON  CHASTISEMENT  RESULTING  IN  PENITENCE. 

Jer.  xxxi.  18. — Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised  as  a 
buUock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke :  turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned  ; 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God, 

This  chapter  contains  great  and  gracious  promises  made 
to  the  people  of  Israel  upon  the  prospect  of  their  true 
repentance.  They  are  assured  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  rebukes  of  Providence,  the  Lord  had  mercy  in 
reserve,  when  their  afflictions  had  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  appointed,  in  humbling  and  reform- 
ing them, 

Before  God  visits  his  people  with  consolation,  he  pre- 
pares them  for  it  by  inspiring  a  penitential  spirit ;  well 
knowing  that  to  indulge  them  with  his  smiles,  while  they 
continue  obstinate  and  unreclaimed,  would  neither  com- 
port with  his  character,  nor  contribute  to  their  good. 
His  benignity,  and  condescension  are  sufficiently  evinced 
in  his  "  waiting  to  be  gracious ;"  in  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  pardons  the  humble  penitent.       He  shows 
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himself  attentive  to  the  first  movement  of  the  contrite 
heart  agreeable  to  his  declaration  in  the  passage  before  us, 
"  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim."  In  these  words  we 
have  the  picture  of  the  inmost  feelings  of  a  humble  and 
penitent  heart.  We  behold  it  in  the  deepest  retirement, 
without  the  least  disguise,  pouring  itself  out  before  God. 

In  these  remarkable  words  we  have  an  acknowledge- 
ment and  a  prayer. 

I.  These  words  contain  an  acknowledgement — "  Thou 
hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke." 

1.  This  expression  we  conceive  to  denote  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  former  corrections.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
rendered,  "Asa  bullock,  I  was  not  taught :  thou  didst 
chastise  me,  and  I  was  chastised."  This  was  all ;  and  no 
other  effect  ensued  than  the  uneasy  pain  which  chastise- 
ment necessarily  imparts.  Ephraim  is  represented  as 
conscious  that  former  corrections  had  answered  Uttle  pur- 
pose. He  laments  the  Uttle  improvement  he  had  made, 
and  prays  for  such  an  interposition  of  divine  power  aad 
grace  as  may  work  an  eflftcient  conversion :  "  Turn  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."  The  rebukes  of  Providence 
are  often  represented  in  the  Scriptures  in  this  light. — 
"  And  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation,  which  speaketh 
unto  you  as  unto  children.  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked 
of  him :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."* 

Since  afflictive  dispensations  "spring  not  firom  the 
dust,"  but  are  ordained  of  God,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in 
the  sufferings  of  his  creatures,  nor  "  willingly  afflicts  the 
children  of  men  ;''t — since  a  state  of  innocence  would 
have  included  an  exemption  from  every  sorrow  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sufferings  of  life  are  not,  for  the  most 
part,  destructive, — there  is  no  light  in  which  it  is  so 
natural  to  consider  them  as  chastisements;  which  are 
effects  of  displeasure,  but  not  of  a  displeasure  intended 
for  the  destruction  of  its  object,  but  the  amendment 


2.  Though  corrections  are  calculated  to  produce 
amendment,  though  such  is  their  tendency  and  design,  it 
is  evident,  firom  observation  and  experience,  they  oftek 
M  in  accomplishing  the  effect.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  men  hardened  under  rebukes,  and  to  grow  more  bold 
and  presumptuous  in  the  commission  of  sin,  after  having 
experienced  severer  trials  than  before.  This  melancho^ 
fact  is  of  no  recent  observation  ;  it  is  frequently  described 
and  lamented  in  the  word  of  God.  "  Thou  hast  stricken 
them,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  but  they  have  not  grieved ;  thou 
hast  consumed  them,  but  they  have  refused  to  receive 
correction :  they  have  made  their  faces  harder  than  a 
rock :  they  have  refused  to  return."* 

Of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  external  correction,  we  have 
a  striking  proof  in  the  conduct  of  the  generations  who 
were  conducted  from  Egypt  under  the  hand  of  Moses. 
Never  were  a  people  more  frequently  or  more  severely 
corrected,  and  never  did  a  people  [show]  themselves 
more  mcorngible.  While  the  remembrance  of  their 
suffenngs  was  fresh,  they  seemed  disposed  in  earnest  to 
seek  God ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sense  of  their  cala- 
mities wear  off,  than  they  relapsed  into  all  their  former 
disobedience  and  rebellion.  "  When  he  slew  them,  then 
they  sought  him  :  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early 
after  God.  And  they  remembered  that  God  was  their 
rock,  and  the  most  high  God  their  redeemer.  Neverthe- 
less they  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  they  lied 
unto  him  with  their  tongue."t  This  is  but  a  picture  of 
\^at  we  may  observe  every  day.  We  see  men,  under 
afflictive  dispensations,  evince  a  degree  of  emotion ;  they 
appear,  in  some  measure,  humbled  and  convinced;  and, 
with  much  apparent  sincerity,  confess  their  persuasion  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
fmding  happiness  out  of  the  ways  of  religion.  If  they 
are  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  eternity  pre- 
sents Itself  to  their  immediate  prospect,  we  find  them 
making  the  most  solemn  resolutions,  condemning  their 
tonner  course  of  life,  and  resolving,  if  spared,  to  enter  on 


*  Heb.  xii.  5t  6. 


f  Lam.  iii.  33. 


•  Jer.  ?.  3. 
TOL,  V, 


fPwamlxxviii.  34—36. 
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a  new  course.  The  frivolous  objects  which  before 
engaged  their  attention  seem  to  have  lost  their  charm, 
and  a  flattering  prospect  is  exhibited  of  their  turning 
into  the  path  of  wisdom.  From  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, however,  it  is  manifest  their  passions  were  only 
laid  asleep,  while  their  principles  continued  unchanged. 
The  influence  of  the  world  was  suspended,  not  destroyed. 
The  novelty  of  their  situation  put  new  thoughts  into 
their  minds,  and  awakened  fears  to  which  before  they 
had  been  strangers.  But  as  the  whole  impression  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  when  these  circumstances 
were  changed,  the  mind  returned  to  its  former  state. 
Their  "  gooSness  was  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew,  which  passeth  away."  The  serious  impres- 
sions they  felt  during  the  season  of  affliction  were  never 
followed  up.  They  terminated  in  no  regular  attachment 
to  the  serious  exercises  of  piety ;  or,  if  they  were  led  to 
pray  at  all,  they  were  not  sufficiently  deep  and  abiding 
to  produce  a  perseverance  in  that  duty.  The  recovery 
of  health,  or  the  return  of  prosperity  gradually,  but 
speedily,  effaced  every  ti-ace  of  serious  feeling,  and  left 
them,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  deeper  alienation  from  God 
than  ever. 

3.  Ephraim  is  here  represented  as  reflecting  upon  it. 
(Proximate  causes  of  the  inefficacy  of  correction  by 
itself) 

4.  Inattention  to  the  hand  of  God,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  their  neglecting  to  pass  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  sufferinfjsto  their  sins.  Religion  begins 
with  consideration.  Till  they  are  brought  to  thorough 
reflection,  no  real  improvement  can  be  expected.  It  was 
a  frequent  complaint  with  the  Messiah,  "  My  people  will 
not  consider."  "  The  Lord  crieth  unto  the  city,  and  the 
man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name :  hear  ye  the  rod,  and 
who  hath  appointed  it."*  If  we  consider  affliction  as 
springing  from  the  dust,  and  content  ourselves  with 
looking  only  at  secondary  causes,  or  human  instruments, 

no  wonder,        * 

#     *       ♦  »  •  ♦  • 

•  Micah  ri. » 


Men  are  apt  to  spare  themselves ;  to  give  way  to  a 
dangerous  pusillanimity,  by  shrinking  from  reflections 
which,  however  usefiil  in  their  tendency,  they  find  to  be 
painful.  They  are  apt  to  consider  their  sufferings  as 
expiatory. 

5.  In  the  serious  purpose  of  a  religious  life,  formed 
under  afflictive  dispensations,  too  many  depend  entirely 
upon  resolutions  formed  in  their  own  strength.  To  such 
purposes  may  be  applied  the  beautiftil  image  of  Nahum : 
I'  As  the  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges 
in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away, 
and  their  place  is  not  known."* 

II.  The  prayer, — "  Turn  thou  me,"  [may  be]  enforced 
by  such  arguments  as  these  : — 

1.  The  plea  of  necessity.  There  is  no  other  resource. 
It  is  evident  something  is  wanting,  some  divine  [agency], 
which  shall  produce  the  effect  which  external  events 
have  failed  to  [produce]. 

2.  To  entreat  God  to  turn  is  not  to  ask  an  impossi- 
bility.    The  residue  of  the  Spirit  is  with  him. 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  his  interposition.  The  turning  the 
heart  is  a  fit  occasion  on  which  Omnipotence  may  act. 

^   4.    The  plea  may  be  enforced   by  precedents.     It 
implies  no  departure  from  his  known  methods. 

5.  We  may  enforce  it  by  a  reference  to  the  divine 
[mercy]. 


XXIX. 

ON  THE  COMFORTS  OF  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  EITHER 
WORLDLY  OR  SPIRITUAL  TRLALS. 

P8ALM  xciv.  19. — In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  toithin  me  thy 

comforts  delight  my  soul.\ 

IsET  US  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  internal  thoughts,  of 
a  distressing  nature,  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  gof)d  man;  and  next  observe  the  tendency  of  the 


•  Nahum  iii.  17. 


f  Preached  at  Leicester,  December,  1815. 
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comforts  of  the  gospel,  to  assuage  or  remove  the  raieasi- 
ness  which  they  have  occasioned. 

I.  Let  us  t!ake  a  survey  of  some  of  the  distressing 
thoughts  which  are  apt  to  oppress  the  mind  of  a  good 
man.  They  may  be  considered  as  relating  to  these 
objects ;  the  state  of  the  world,  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  his  own  state  as  an  individual. 

1.  The  state  of  the  world.  When  a  good  man  surveys 
the  general  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  when  he 
considers  how  few  there  are,  comparatively,  who  seek 
after  God,  or  are  moved  by  any  impression  of  a  serious 
nature,  he  cannot  but  be  affected.  "  I  beheld  the  trans- 
gressors, and  was  grieved.  Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon 
me  because  of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law."*  When 
again,  he  considers  whither  such  a  course  must  tend, 
and  in  what  it  will  possibly  issue,  the  prospect  is  still 
more  alarming.  It  is  no  want  of  charity  to  suspect  that 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  condition  of 
salvation ;  it  is  the  very  consequence  of  submission  to 
the  authority  of  revelation.  "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat.'*t 

2.  The  state  of  the  church.  The  palpable  inconsis- 
tency between  the  lives  of  numerous  professors  of 
religion,  and  the  real  import  of  that  profession.  The 
many  instances  of  gross  immorality  which  are  found  in 
the  christian  church,  [supply]  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
tressing reflection  to  the  sincere  follower  of  Christ.  It 
was  to  St.  Paul :  "  For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  injury 
sustained  by  the  divine  honour,  the  discredit  reflected  on 
the  gospel  from  this  quarter,  surpasses  calculation. 

The  obstructions  permitted  to  present  themselves  to 
the  propagation  of  divine  truth  are  of  a  sinister  tendency, 
and  give  birth  to  many  a  painful  reflection  in  the  mmda 
of  such  as  have  the  interest  of  Zion  at  heart.  In  how 
many  instances  is  the  introduction  of  saving  light  pre- 


»  Psalm  cxix.  158,  53. 
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Tented  by  the  exercise  of  intolerance,  while  the  most 
detestable  corruption  and  idolatry  are  sanctioned  and 
upheld  by  the  same  means  ?  In  how  many  instances 
have  the  fairest  prospects  of  good  been  suddenly  blasted 
by  superior  power,  the  faint  embers  of  the  true  religion 
almost  extinguished,  and  its  possessors  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  persecution  ? 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  protestants  in  [the  south  of] 
France  at  this  moment.*  From  an  authentic  statement, 
lately  sent  me,  it  appears  that  they  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty,  compelled  to  quit  their  habitations,  hunted 
and  driven  like  wild  beasts ;  infants  are  torn  from  their 
mothers,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
antichrist ;  and,  in  some  instances,  whole  families  are 
massacred.  Who  can  fail  to  be  affected  ?  So  contrary 
to  recent  expectation,  so  offensively  repugnant  to  the 
design  of  Providence,  and  the  dictates  of  prophecy,  who 
can  fail  to  exclaim  with  the  pious  Joshua — "  What  wilt 
thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  V  "  Have  the  workers  of 
iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they 
eat  bread  ?''f 

3.  Uneasy  thoughts  arising  from  his  state  as  an  indi- 
vidual. "  Every  heart  knows  his  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith." 

Here  we  may  briefly  [adven  to]  trials  of  a  worldly, 
and  trials  of  a  spiritual,  nature. 

(1.)  Under  the  first  of  these,  religion  neither  demands 
nor  boasts  a  perfect  insensibility.  The  inspired  psalmist 
displayed  a  great  vicissitude  of  feeling,  arising  from  this 
quarter ;  he  mourned  under  the  calumny  and  oppression 
of  his  enemies,  and  gave  utterance  to  cries  and  tears 
under  his  affliction.  He  felt  with  agonized  poignancy 
the  insults  he  met  with  on  account  of  his  pious  con- 
fidence in  God  :  "  As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  while 
they  say  daily  unto  me.  Where  is  thy  God?''^  The 
personal  and  domestic  sufferings  of  Job  are  familiar  to 
your  recollection,  and  are  penned  [that  they  may]  be 
monuments,  to  all  ages,  of  the  severity  with  which  God 

•  Viz.  in  1815.  See  note,  p.  307.       f  Psalm  liii.  4.       t  Ps.  xlii.  10. 
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sanctifies  and  tries  his  people,  and  of  the  happy  and 
in&llible  issue. 

(2.)  Uneasy  thoughts  arise  on  a  spiritual  account. 
With  a  good  man,  his  spiritual  [^welfare]  is  always  an 
object  of  his  first  solicitude ;  so  that  when  he  contem- 
plates the  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  he  cannot  but 
have,  at  times,  many  a  serious  inquiry  how  he  shall 
appear  before  him.  When  he  surveys  his  own  pollution 
and  guilt,  the  thought  of  appearing  before  God  is  one 
upon  which  he  can  scarcely  dwell  without  secret  trem- 
bling :  "  What  if  I  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting?"  When  we  consider  our  low  attain- 
ments, in  religion  compared  with  our  opportunities,  our 
latent  corruption,  and  our  frequent  miscarriages  and 
failures,  we  are  often  tempted  to  call  in  question  the 
reality  of  our  religion,  and  to  fear  that,  after  all,  we  are 
only  "  almost  christians."  If  I  am  truly  regenerate,  and 
a  child  of  God  why  am  I  thus  ?  Why  such  a  mixture  of 
earthly  and  sensual  affections  ?  Whence  such  coldness 
and  deadness  in  religious  exercises?  Why  so  little 
delight  in  the  Scriptures, — so  little  complacency  ?  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust."* 

(3.)  Under  desertion,  imder  the  hidings  of  Gods 
countenance,  how  many  painful  thoughts  arise !  how 
ready  to  indulge  despondency,  and  to  fear  he  will  never 
be  merciful  any  more ! 

(4.)  In  the  prospect  before  him ;  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  still  await 
him ;  while  he  feels  in  himself  nothing  but  frailty  and 
weakness,  how  apt  is  he  to  apprehend  some  fatal  over- 
throw! It  seems  almost  too  much  for  him  to  expect 
to  be  more  than  conqueror;  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
make  his  way  through  such  a  host  of  enemies,  and 
pass  into  the  celestial  city.  He  seems  to  feel  himsel 
totally  devoid  of  that  spiritual  strength  and  vigour 
which  are  requisite  for  such  combats,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  vanquish  such  difficulties.  He 
is  ready  to  cry,  "  I  shall  never  see  that  goodly  moun- 

*  Psalm  cxix.  25. 
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tain  and  Lebanon ;    I  shall  never  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty,  nor  behold  that  land  which  is  so  far  off." 

II.  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  consolations  of  God  op- 
posed to  these  uneasy  thoughts. 

\.  We  first  adverted  to  such  as  arise  from  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  world. 

On  this  subject  great  consolation  springs  firom  the 
conviction  that  the  Lord  reigneth.  There  sit  at  the 
helm  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  These  per- 
fections are  of  such  a  nature  that  renders  it  impossible 
for  them  to  lie  dormant  or  inactive  :  they  are  in  perpe- 
tual operation;  and,  in  the  final  result,  they  will  appear 
with  ineffable  splendour  and  beauty. 

"  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him  :  righte- 
ousness and  judgement  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 
Under  the  administration  of  such  a  Being,  all  events  will 
infallibly  terminate  well,— well  for  the  interests  of  his 
glory,  and  well  for  the  interests  of  his  people. 

With  whatever  [uneasiness]  we  may  contemplate  the 
prevalence  of  moral  disorder,  and  its  portentous  effects 
in  a  future  state,  the  page  of  revelation  assures  us,  that 
ultimately  the  world  will  be  filled  with  holy  and  happy 
creatures;  that  religion  and  virtue  will  prove  trium- 
phant ;  and  that  all  nations  shall  see  the  glory  of  God, 
and  worship  at  his  footstool.  And  with  respect  to  the 
final  state  of  the  wicked,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  their  numbers  will  bear  no  proportion  to  those 
of  the  blessed,  and  that  thus  no  more  misery  will  be 
inflicted  than  what  will  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
order  and  happiness  of  the  imiverse. 

2.  Under  painful  apprehensions  respecting  the  state  of 
the  church,  the  comforts  of  God  are  neither  few  nor 
small.  It  behoves  us,  on  such  occasions,  to  reflect  that 
it  is  incomparably  more  his  care  than  ours ;  that  as  the 
Saviour  bought  it  with  his  blood,  he  will  not  fail  to  guide 
and  govern  it  in  the  best  manner  possible.  He  has  pro- 
mised ''The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
His  interpositions  in  its  favour  afford  a  pledge  of  what 
he  will  still  accomplish  :  "  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom, 
Ethiopia  and  Sheba  for  thee.     Since  thou  wast  precious 
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in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honourable,  and  I  have  loved 
thee  :  therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for 
thy  life/* 

Afflictions  [are]  designed  to  purify  the  church. 

3.  Under  the  distressing  thoughts  arising  from  the 
state  of  a  christian,  as  an  individual,  the  divine  comforts 
are  proposed. 

In  temporal  affliction  and  privations,  how  consoling  is 
it  to  reflect  that  they  are  all  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom, 
and  proceed  from  the  purest  benignity ;  that  they  will 
issue  in  our  advantage,  and  that  they  will  be  but  of  short 
duration.  This,  may  the  afflicted  christian  reflect,  is  not 
an  eternal  state  ;  these  afflictions  are  but  for  a  moment. 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  moming."t 


XXX. 

ON  HUMILITY  BEFORE  GOD. 
James  iv.  10. — Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lard. 

In  that  portion  of  his  epistle  to  which  these  words 
belong,  we  find  that  James  is  addressing,  not  the  pro- 
fessed christians,  but  their  avowed  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors, probably  his  countrymen,  who  still  continued  to 
display  the  highest  antipathy  to  Christianity.  "  Whence," 
says  he,  "  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  mem- 
bers ?  Ye  desire,  and  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not.  Ye 
ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may 
consume  it  upon  your  lusts.  Ye  adulterers  and  adulte- 
resses, know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  worid  is 
enmity  with  God  ?"J 

As  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  these  remarks 
were,  unquestionably,  utteriy  estranged  from  the  chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  enemies  of  God,  it  is  evident  the 

•  Iniah  tiiii.  3, 4.  f  Psalm  ixi.  5.  t  James  iv.  1—4. 
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duty  inculcated  in  the  words  under  our  present  notice, 
enters  into  the  first  elements  of  christian  piety.  It  is 
reported  of  the  celebrated  Austin  of  Hippo,  that  being 
asked  what  was  the  first  thing  in  religion,  he  said,  "  Hu- 
mility ;*  when  asked  what  was  the  second,  he  answered, 
"  Humility ;"  and  what  was  the  third,  he  still  returned 
the  same  answer,  "Humility;" — alluding  to  the  cele- 
brated answer  which  the  Athenian  orator  is  said  to  have 
made  on  the  subject  of  eloquence.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  that  great  man  to  insinuate,  that 
lowliness  of  mind,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  operation,  in- 
cluded nearly  the  whole  of  practical  religion. 

Humility  may  be  considered  in  two  views ;  either  as 
it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  or  as  it  respects  our  fellow- 
creatures, — humility  before  God,  or  as  it  affects  our  sen- 
timents and  conduct  towards  men.  But,  while  this  dis- 
tinction is  admitted,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered, 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  christian  virtue  than  when  it  origi- 
nates in  just  conceptions  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  the  basis  of  all  social  excellence,  of  a  moral 
nature,  is  in  a  right  state  of  the  heart  towards  God.  The 
virtues  which  are  severed  from  that  stock  will  soon  lan- 
guish and  decay;  and  as  they  are  destitute  of  proper 
principle,  so  are  they  neither  stable  nor  permanent. 

In  this  discourse  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  humility,  in  its  aspect  towards  the  Supreme 
Being;  or,  in  other  words,  humility  before  God,  It 
may  be  defined  as  consisting  in  that  profound,  habitual 
conviction  of  ow:  nothingness,  guilt,  and  pollution  before 
God,  which  a  just  knowledge  of  ourselves  will  necessa- 
rily inspire.  It  is  the  rectitude  of  this  conviction,  it  is 
its  perfect  conformity  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  which 
renders  it  the  object  of  divine  approbation.  It  is  the 
agreement  betwixt  the  lowliness  of  our  minds  and  the 
debasement  of  our  character,  and  the  depression  of  our 
state,  which  invests  it  with  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its 
value.  The  gracious  notice  which  this  disposition  at- 
tracts is  not  owing  to  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  the 
object,  any  more  than  in  lofty  sentiments  connected  with 
a  reflection  on  ourselves ;  bu.*  solelv  because  a  deep  hu- 
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miliation  coincides  with  our  true  state  and  character,  as 
surveyed  by  the  eye  of  Omniscience.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  justness  and  the  correctness  of  the  feelings  and  con- 
victions which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  humble 
mind,  which  give  it  all  its  worth. 

Pride  is  the  growth  of  blindness  and  darkness ;  humi- 
lity, the  product  of  light  and  knowledge  ;  and  while  the 
former  has  its  origin  in  a  mistaken  and  delusive  estimate 
of  things,  the  latter  is  as  much  the  offspring  of  truth,  as 
it  is  the  parent  of  virtue. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  disposition  under  conside- 
ration is  not  an  occasional  feeling  arising  from  some 
sudden  and  momentary  impulse ;  it  is  not  a  transitory 
depression,  produced  by  some  unexpected  disclosure  :  in 
the  good  man,  it  is  an  habitual  state  of  feeUng ;  it  is  the 
quality  in  which  his  mind  is  uniformly  attired ;  he  is 
"clothed  with  humility."  Wide  and  diffusive  as  its 
operation  is,  some  conception  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
attending  to  the  following  observations  : — 

1.  Humility  in  the  sight  of  God  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  all  our  thoughts  and  reflections ;  on  our- 
selves, on  our  character,  condition,  and  prospects :  a 
sense  of  inherent  meanness  and  unworthiness  in  the 
sight  of  God  will  adhere  closely  to  us,  and  will  insen- 
sibly, and  without  effort,  mingle  with  every  recollection 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  A  sort  of  self-annihilation  be- 
fore him  will  be  natural  and  habitual ;  and  by  a  recol- 
lection of  his  majesty,  and  a  consciousness  of  our  utter 
unworthiness  to  appear  in  his  presence,  we  shall  be  no 
strangers  to  that  ingenuous  shame  which  will  scarcely 
permit  us  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  heaven.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  principle,  we  shall  be  more  apt  to  think 
of  our  faults  than  our.  virtues ;  of  the  criminal  defects 
with  which  we  are  chargeable,  than  of  any  pretensions 
to  excellence  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  possess. 

Our  faults  are  our  own ;  they  originate  entirely  in 
ourselves;  to  us  belong  all  their  demerit  and  their 
shame  :  while,  for  whatever  inherent  good  we  may  pos- 
sess, we  are  indebted  to  divine  grace,  which  has  alone 
made  us  to  differ.    "While  there  is  none  to  share  with 


us  the  baseness  and  turpitude  of  our  sinful  actions,  our 
virtues  are  to  be  ultimately  traced  to  a  source  out  of  our- 
selves. Hence,  whatever  is  wrong  in  our  dispositions 
and  conduct  lays  a  foundation  for  unmingled  humiliation  ; 
what  is  of  an  opposite  nature  supplies  no  pretext  for 
unmingled  self-complacency.  Besides,  it  requires  but 
little  attention  to  perceive  that  our  sins  admit  of  no  apol- 
ogy, while  our  highest  attainments  in  holiness  are 
accompanied  by  much  imperfection :  so  that,  while 
every  pretension  to  merit  is  defeated,  our  demerits  are 
real  and  substantial.  True  humbleness  of  mind  will 
dispose  us  to  form  that  correct  estimate  of  ourselves, 
which  can  only  result  from  an  attention  to  the  heart ;  the 
secret  movements  of  which  we  may  often  perceive  to  be 
irregular  and  depraved,  where  the  external  conduct  is 
correct ;  and  innumerable  pollutions  and  disorders  may 
be  detected  there,  by  Him,  ''  who  seeth  in  secret,"  when 
all  that  is  visible  to  man  is  innocent  and  laudable. 

Here  a  prospect  is  opened  to  the  contemplation  of 
humble  piety,  which  suggests  occasion  of  abasement  and 
humility  before  God,  where  []our  friends]  see  nothing 
but  matter  of  commendation  and  applause.  It  is  this 
habit  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  character,  and  of 
carrying  the  animadversions  of  conscience  to  the  inmost 
thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the  heart,  that  accoimts 
for  that  unfailing  lowliness  and  humility  before  God 
which  is  the  constant  appendage  of  exalted  piety ;  and 
which  reconciles  the  highest  elevations  of  religion  with 
the  depths  of  self-abasement.  This  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve alive  a  constant  sense  of  deficiency  in  the  most 
advanced  christian;  to  scatter  every  idea  of  "having 
already  attained,"  and  of  "  being  already  perfect ;"  and 
to  urge  him  to  press  forward  towards  the  prize  with 
unabating  ardour.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,*  and  of  the  most  illustrious 
heroes  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  self- reflective  faculty  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
minds,  so  incessantly  active,  and  the  idea  of  self  of  such 

•  Phil.  iii.  12-^14. 
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frequent  occurrence,  that   its  effect  on  the   character 
must  be  extremely  different,  according  as  it  turns  to  the 
▼iew  its  fairest  or  its  dark->t  side.     The  habit  on  which 
we  now  speak,  of  directing  the  attention  to  cnminal 
defects  rather  than  to  the  excellencies  of  the  ch^ter, 
is  not  only  the  dictate  of  humility ;  it  is  the  absolute  sug- 
gestion of  prudence.     Excellencies  are  not  inspired  by 
being  often  contemplated.     He  who  delights  to  survey 
them,  contributes  nothing  by  that  exercise  to  their  pros- 
perity or  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wiU  be  tempted  to 
rest  in  the  self-complacency  they  inspire,  and  to  relax 
his  efforts  for  improvement.     Their  purity  and  lustre  are 
best  preserved  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  gaze  even 
of  the  possessor.     But,  with  respect  to  the  faults  and 
imperfections  with  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is  just 
the  reverse ;— the  more  they  are  reflected  on,  the  more 
fully  they  are  detected  and  exposed,  the  greater  is  the 
probabiUty  that  their  growth  will  be  impeded,  and  a  vir- 
tuous resolution  evinced  to  extirpate  and  subdue  them. 
To  think  much  upon  our  sins  and  imperfections,  is  to 
turn  ourselves  to  that  quarter  in  which  our  busmess  lies. 
Meditating  much  on  our  virtues  and  good  deeds  is  a 
useless  occupation,   since  they  will  thrive  best  when 
abandoned  to  a  partial  oblivion. 

Some  consciousness,  indeed,  [\n  the  christian]  of  his 
possessing  the  features  of  a  renovated  mmd,  and  even  ot 
a  progress  in  the  practice  of  piety,  is  almost  unavoidable, 
and  IS  not  without  its  use,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  a 
motive  to  gratitude,  and  a  source  of  consolation ;  but 
the  moment  he  finds  himself  drawing  a  self-compla- 
cency from  such  a  retrospect,  the  enlightened  chnstian  is 
alarmed,  nor  will  he  suffer  himself  to  dwell  long  upon 
an  object,  the  survey  of  which  is  so  replete  with  danger. 
He  hastens  to  check  himself  in  that  delusive  train  ot  re- 
flection, and  to  recall  to  his  [mind  the  persuasion]  that 
he  has  "  not  yet  attained,  nor  is  aheady  perfect.  ifie 
recoUection  that  he  is  a  fallen  creature,  exposed  to  right- 
eous indignation  ;  that  his  sins,  though  remitted,  can 
never  cease  to  be  his,  nor  to  retain  all  their  turpitude  and 
demerit ;  and  that  he  is,  whatever  his  attainments,  stui 
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a  child  of  disobedience,  and  a  pensioner  on  mercy ; — 
the  constant  remembrance  of  these  solemn  and  moment- 
ous truths,  is  §uflicient  to  preserve  a  perpetual  humilia- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God. 

2.  Humility  before  God  will  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  in  which  divine  truth  is  contemplated, 
and  its  discoveries  received.  He  who  is  humble  before 
God,  will  be  so  conscious  of  his  utter  insufficiency  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  religion,  that  he  will  be  inex- 
pressibly thankfiil  for  divine  communications.  He  will 
feel  and  recognize  his  absolute  need  of  a  guide  in  the 
momentous  concerns  of  eternity.  In  the  obscurity  of 
reason,  heightened  by  the  perplexities  of  guilt,  he  will 
distinctly  perceive  his  entire  dependence  upon  Heaven 
for  every  ray  of  information  respecting  the  great  concern 
of  reconciliation  with  the  offended  Deity ;  and  while  he 
disclaims  all  pretension  to  a  title  to  the  divine  favour, 
he  will  be  instantly  convinced,  that  to  solve  the  problem, 
"How  man  shall  be  just  vrith  God,"  must  ever  surpass 
the  powers  of  finite  reason. 

Humility  is  the  best  preparation  for  studying  the 
oracles  of  God,  by  destroying  our  confidence  in  every 
other  teacher.  "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgement : 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  presump- 
tion than  those  are  guilty  of  who  decide  beforehand  what 
it  is  fit  and  proper  for  revelation  to  communicate,  and 
pertinaciously  reject  every  doctrine,  however  clearly  and 
unequivocally  asserted,  which  is  repugnant  to  their  pre- 
vious anticipations;  as  though  we  possessed  some  inde- 
pendent source  of  information  sufficiently  clear  and 
determinate  to  limit  and  control  the  supernatural  sug- 
gestions of  divine  truth.  The  supposition  on  which 
this  conduct  proceeds  is  utterly  false  and  preposterous. 
Independently  of  revelation,  we  have  no  data  from  which 
we  can  infer  the  purposes  of  God,  or  the  method  of  his 
dealing  with  fallen  creatures.  "For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  in- 
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structed  liim  T*     None  knoweth  « the  things  of  God, 

hut  the  Spirit  of  God."t 

On  the  supposition  we  are  comhating,  what  nwiessity 
is  there  for  revelation  at  all,  since  the  pretension  of  beuig 
able  to  ascertam  the  contents  of  revelation  beforehand, 
impUes  a  previous  degree  of  knowledge,  which  makes 
the  illumination  of  scripture  come  too  late?  ine 
necessity  of  revelation  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  insuperable  ignorance ;  the  power  of  ascertaining  its 
subsequent  discoveries  is  founded  on  knowledge ;  and 
the  two  suppositions  destroy  each  other. 

The  usual  pretence  for  rejecting  some  of  the  distm- 
ffuishing  doctrines    of   the  gospel  is,   their  mysterious 
nature ;    or,  in  other  words,  the  impossibility  of  com- 
prehending them  in  their  full   extent.     That  nothing 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  can 
claim  belief,  is  readily  admitted,  because  impossibilities 
are  not  the  objects  of  power,  even  supposing  it  to  be  in- 
finite ;  but  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  are  not  ot  this 
nature.     They  include,  it  is  true,  somethmg  which  we 
cannot  fully  comprehend;     but  they  contain  nothing 
which  the  legitimate  exercise  of  reason  perceives  to  be 
absurd :    they    surpass    the  limits    of   reason,  without 
doing  violence  to  its  dictates.     And  what  is  more  na- 
tural to  expect  than  that  the  communications  of  Inh- 
nite  Wisdom  should  unfold  objects  to  our  view,  which, 
in  all  their  bearing  and  extent,   transcend   the   feeble 
powers  of  a  worm ;    or  that  assertions   respecting  the 
mode  of  divine  existence,  and  the  counsels  of  eternity, 
will  be  found,   in  the  volume  of  revelation,  most  re- 
mote  from   our  previous  conjectures  ?      The  grandeur 
of  God,  the  awful  unfathomable  depths  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  mysteriousness  of  his  essence,  would  lead  rather 
to  a  contrary  supposition.     Humility  in  the  sight  of  (rod 
will  at  once  scatter  these  chimeras,  and  bow  the  ™i^^^ 
the  profoundest  submission  to  divine  teaching.     He  who 
knows  himself  wiU  be  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  Inli- 
nite  Majesty,  and  say,  in  the  language  of  an  emment 

•  Rom.  xi.  34.    1  Cor.  ii.  16.  f  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 


saint,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."  Far  from 
measuring  the  communications  of  heaven  by  the  standard 
of  a  preconceived  hypothesis,  he  will  attend,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  endeavour  to 
subject "  every  thought  and  imagination  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."  He  will  abandon  himself,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  to  the  directions  of  an  infallible  guide.  He  will 
permit  "  the  deep  things  of  God"  to  be  unfolded  by  that 
Spirit  which  alone  is  able  to  search  them,  conscious  that 
in  the  concerns  of  eternity  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men."* 

With  a  mind  truly  humble,  the  great  principle  which 

pervades  the  gospel  will  be  found  peculiarly  congenial ; 

and  what  is  this  but  the  principle  of  grace  ?     The  whole 

system  of  the  gospel  is  emphatically  "  the  gospel  of  the 

grace  of  God."t     It  is  an  exhibition  of  unmerited  favour 

to  a  guilty  and  perishing  world ;  and  all  the  blessings 

which  it  proposes  to  bestow,  all  the  hopes  it  inspires,  are 

ascribed  to  this  as  its  origin.  Every  idea  of  human  desert 

is  anxiously  excluded,  while  the  whole  provision  which 

it  makes  for  the  wants,  the  whole  relief  it  aifords  to  the 

misery  of  man,  is  ascribed   solely  to  this   source.     To 

[exhibit]  to  the  view  "  of  principalities  and  powers  in 

heavenly  places,"  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  is  its  avowed 

end  and  purpose.     If  he  has  "raised  us  up  together 

with  Christ,  and  made  us  to   sit   down   with   him  in 

heavenly  places,"  it  is  "  that  he  may  show  forth  to  the 

ages  to  come  the  surpassing  riches  of  his  grace  in  his 

kindness  toward  us  by  Jesus  Christ.''^      In  every  stage 

of  the  stupendous  undertaking  "  grace  reigns  through 

righteousness  unto  eternal  life."§ 

It  is  the  triumph  and  preeminence  of  grace  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  christian  system,  and 
which  produces  that  insuperable  disgust  with  which  it  is 
contemplated  by  those  who,  "  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  refuse  to  submit  themselves 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God."  Hence  the  attempts 
are,  in  many  instances,  too  successful,  which  are  daily 

•  1  Cor.  i.  26.     t  AcU  xx.  24.      t  Ephes.  u.  6, 7.     §  Rom.  v.  21. 
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witnessed,  to  disguise  this  its  obnoxious  feature,  and  by 
certain  extenuations  and  refinements,  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  pride  of  the  sinful  and  unsanctified  heart.  Hence 
the  deplorable  infatuation  of  multitudes,  who  choose 
rather  to  perish  in  their  sin,  than  to  be  so  entureWd 
deeply  indebted  to  unmerited  favour  as  the  system  ot  the 
gospel  implies.  But,  to  a  mind  truly  ^^^^led,  nothing 
is  more  welcome,  nothing  is  more  delightful,  than  the 
contemplation  of  revealed  truth  under  this  aspect,  lo 
feel  himself  under  an  unutterable  obligation  is  |_not  anj 
oppressive  load,  from  which  the  contrite  in  heart  is  anx- 
ious  to  be  released.  He  cheerfully  takes  his  proper 
place ;  loves  to  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  self-abase- 
ment; and  values  the  blessings  of  salvation  infinitely 
more  for  that  _ 
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Heb.  X.  36.— Ye  have  need  of  patience. 
This  epistle  was  evidently  directed  to  persons  in  a 
state  of  calamity   and   suffeiing,   and   contemplates  its 
readers  under  that  aspect.     It  was  addressed  to  Jewish 
converts,  who  suffered  from  the  rancorous  bigotry  and 
maHce  of  their  countrymen,  who,   in    the    commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  were  its  most  violent  and  formida- 
ble persecutors.     It  attaches  to  some  remarkable  period 
of  persecution  which  they  had  sustamed  immediately  on 
the^  professing  the  gospel.     "  But  call  to  remembrance 
the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye 
endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions ;   partly,  whilst  ye 
were    made  a   gazing-stock    both   by   reproaches    and 
afflictions;   and    partly  whilst  ye   became  companions 
of  them  that  were   so    used."*      In    this   tnal  they 

•  Heb.  1.32, 33. 


had  conducted  themselves  with  great  constancy  and 
firmness,  "  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods." 
Hence  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  admonish  them 
still  to  persevere  in  the  hope  and  profession  of  the 
gospel,  intimating  that  they  were  not  to  expect  an 
exemption  from  future  trials.  "  Ye  have  need  of  par- 
tience. 

The  state  of  Christianity,  in  every  age,  has  called  for 
the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  this  grace.  It  is  a  quality 
in  the  composition  of  a  christian  which  is  never  unne- 
cessary, as  he  must  not  expect  long  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  its  exertion  is  not  demanded. 

I.  The  circumstances  of  christians  are  often  such  as 
to  render  its  exercise  indispensably  requisite,  if  they 
would  glorify  God,  by  evincing  a  suitable  spirit  and 
conduct. 

1.  The  trials  which  good  men  are  called  to  endure  are 
often  very  severe.  They  have  their  full  share  in  the 
ordinary  ills  of  life ;  besides  trials  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  christian 
profession. 

On  many  of  them  poverty  presses  with  an  accumulated 
weight.     They  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  with  all  the 
exertions  they  can  make,  to  procure  an  adequate  provi- 
sion of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies.    They  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a 
scanty  and  insufficient  diet,  with  clothing  insufficient  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  which 
is  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  state  of  their  health  being 
such  as  calls  for  certain  comforts  and  indulgences,  which 
it  is  out  of  their  power  to  procure.     Their  subsistence 
IS  precarious;  so  that  when  they  rise  in  the  morning 
they  have  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  provide  for  the 
day  that  is  passing  over  them  ;  which  is  enough  to  over- 
cast  the  mind    with  anxious   and  dismal  forebodings. 
Diey  could  endure-  hardships  themselves,  perhaps,  with 
tolerable  composure;  but  it  is  distressing  to   see  their 
helpless    and   innocent  babes    asking,    with   imploring 
looks,  for  that  relief  from  hunger  which  they  are  unable 
to  supply.    How  many  a  pious  head  of  a  family,  in  this, 
vo:..  V.  Y 
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and  in  almost  every  other  country,  is  placed,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  these  afflicting  circumstances !  and,  surely,  it 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  such  "  have  need  of 

patience."  /.  r^  j 

2.  The  trials  under  which  many  of  the  people  of  God 
are  labouring  are  various  and  complicated  :  a  confluence 
of  afflictions  meet  together,  and  heighten  and  exasperate 
each  other.     The  evils  of  poverty  are  aggravated  by  sick- 
ness and   bodily   pain ;    a   constitution   broken    down 
with  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities  is  added  to  do- 
mestic trials  and  disappointments,  the  most  difficult  to 
sustain.     Those  from  whom  assistance  was  expected,  be- 
came cool  and  indifferent,  perhaps   hostile;     and  the 
anguish  arising  from  confidence  betrayed,  and  friendship 
violated,  is   added  to  every  other  evil.      Thus   David, 
in  his  old  age,  when  his  natural  strength  was  much 
abated,  had  to  struggle  with  the  unnatural  rebellion  of 
his  son,  and  with  the  treacherous  desertion  of  some  of 
his  most  intimate  and  endeared  friends,  those  with  whom 
he  had  often  taken   sweet   counsel,    and  gone   to   the 
house  of  God  in  company.      "  Had  it  been  an  enemy  I 
could  have  borne  it,  but  it  was  thou,  mine  equal  and  my 
guide."      When   he  had  reason  to  hope  he  had  sur- 
mounted his  difficulties,  and  by  great  exertion  and  reso- 
lution weathered  the  storms  of  life,  and   was  about  to 
enter  into  a  peaceful  harbour,  a  sudden  hurricane  arose, 
which  drove  him  back  into  the  ocean,  and  threatened  him 
with    total    destruction.      Job,    in    like   manner,   was 
visited  with  stroke  upon  stroke  :    first  his  property  was 
torn  from  him,  then  his  children,  then  his  health ;  lastly, 
the  friends,  from  whom  he  expected  support  and  conso- 
lation, turned  his  enemies  and  accusers.     As  he  had 
great  need  of   patience,   so   his  exemplification    of  it 
though  far  from  being  perfect,  was  such  as  to  render  his 
name  illustrious  through  every  succeeding  age. 

3.  When  heavy  and  complicated  trials  are  of  long 
continuance, — when,  after  enduring  them  long,  no  pros- 
pect of  deliverance  appears,  no  mitigation  is  experienced, 

^when  there  is  none  who  can  venture  to  set  a  period  to 

calamities, — ^this  is  a  circumstance  that  puts  patience  to 
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the  severest  test.  It  is  much  easier  to  bear  a  very  acute 
pain  or  affliction  for  a  short  time,  than  one  much  more 
moderate  during  a  very  protracted  period.  The  duration 
of  trials  is  a  severer  exercise  of  patience  than  their 
severity.  For  a  certain  time  the  soul  collects  itself,  and 
summons  up  its  resolution  to  bear;  but  when  the  suffer- 
ing continues  long,*  the  mind  becomes  weary  of  exerting 
a  continued  effort,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to  the  force  of  im- 
patience and  inquietude.  In  these  several  situations,  the 
christian  has  need  of  patience. 

II.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  the  excellence  of 
true  patience.  It  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  God 
condescends  to  be  called  the  "  God  of  patience ;"  and 
[we  read  of]  "the  kingdom  [and  patience]  of  [Jesusl 
Christ,-— [of]  "  the  word  of  his  patience."  By  means 
of  It,  they  who  suffer  possess  their  souls.  Another  in- 
tention of  this  passage  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention : 
the  present  [being]  instructive,  and  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  apparent  design  of  the  writer. 

[There  is]  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  trials  are  borne  by  different  persons :— some 
restless,  complaining,  dissatisfied  i^-ith  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  and  at  all  around  them;  others,  though  they 
feel,  are  yet  composed,  tranquil,  self-possessed,  capable 
of  exercising  their  thoughts,  and  of  exerting  their 
reason,  without  disturbance— they  «  possess  their  souls  " 
Ihe  happy  effects  of  this  frame  of  spirit  are  the 
lollowing : — 

1.  He  who  in  "patience  possesses  his  soul,"  is  able  to 
trace  his  afflictions  to  the  hand  of  God;  looking  through 
mfenor  instruments  to  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Director. 

2.  He  is  prevented  from  forming  an  erroneous  and 
exagger.ited  estimate  of  his  sufferings ;  from  suspecting 
that  they  are  singular  and  unparalleled ;  and  thus  from 
smkmg  into  despondency,  and  indulging  a  spirit  of  com- 

*  M/-  Hall,  who,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  was.  from  his  in 
fancy  to  the   t.me  of  his  death,  seldom  free  from  ivere  pTS.  coild 
draw  these  observations  from  a  sad  experience ;  while  his  nniform  cheer. 
ulaess  supplied  a  rare  example  of  the  grace  ie  here  describes  -^Ed 
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plaint;  "knowing  that  the- same  afflictions  are  accom- 
plished in  your  hrethren  that  are  in  the  world." 

3.  He  is  at  leisure  to  [attend]  to  the  instructions 
which  afflictions  contain,  to  learn  those  important  lessons 
which  they  are  hest  adapted  to  teach.  Affliction  is  a 
school  where  we  cannot  learn,  unless  we,  in  some  degree, 
possess  our  souls  in  patience.  '•  Thou  shalt  also  consider 
in  thine  heart,  that,  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the 
Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee."  "  And  he  humbled  thee, 
and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna, 
which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know ; 
that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.  Thy  raiment 
waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell  these 

forty  years."*  .  . 

4.  He  who  possesses  his  soul  m  patience,  is  able 
to  perform  many  important  duties  while  in  a  state  of 
sufi'ering.  It  is  not  a  barren  season  to  him.  "  Blessed 
are  ye  tliat  sow  beside  all  >vaters,  that  send  forth  thither 
the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass."t  Much  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  much  internal  spiritual  discipline*,  may  then 

be  exercised. 

5.  He  who  thus  possesses  patience  is  at  liberty  to 
reach  the  promises  of  God,  to  open  his  mind  to  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel.  He  can  reason  w^th  his  soul— 
"  Why  art  thou  so  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?" 

(5.  While  in  patience  we  possess  our  souls,  we  can 
expatiate  in  the  views  of  future  blessedness. 


*  Dtiot.  viii.  S.  4,  5. 
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ON  CANDOUR  AND  LIBERALITY,  AS  EVINCED  IN 
PROMOTING  THE  ERECTION  OF  PLACES  OF  WOR. 
SHIP. 

Luke  vii.  5.— He  loveth  our  nation,  and  heliath  built  us  a  synagogue* 

It  is  pleasing  and  instructiye  to  behold  in  the  narra- 
tives of  scripture,  frequent  instances  of  the  triumphs  of 
divine  grace  over  obstacles  utterly  insurmountable  to  any 
inferior  power,  and  even  striking  examples  of  trans- 
cendent piety,  where,  considering  the  actual  state  of 
human  nature,  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  In  these  in- 
stances IS  verified  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  observation. 
What  IS  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  God." 

*  The  sermon,  of  which  the  brief  notes  are  here  presented  was  the 
last,  except  one.  that  Mr.  Hall  preached;  though^the  notes  ™m  to 
have  been  prepared  for  a  former  occasion.  it  was  delivered  on 
O^e  mommg  ot  Fehnmrv  6,  1831.  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  attack 
v^hjch  ternunated  .n  deatL  The  students  in  the  Bristol  Education^ 
ciety,  (an  institution  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  youne  men  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Bapti.t  persuasion,)  bad  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing in  various  smalp  aces  m  the  more  populous  and  wretched  quarters 

m„.r.oS  ""  ^"''^"i '  5"^'  ^*1"''"  ''''«""  ^^'"S  *''>"»d  productive  ^f 
rif  ^  ?  '  1^  wasjudged  expedient  to  erect  a  place  of  worship,  which 
mipht  not  only  contain  the  several  small  companies  thus  assembled  but 
accommodate  others  that  might  be  induced  to  attend.  A  considerable 
som  ol  money  was,  accordingly,  raised  for  this  purpose  :  the  building 
was  commenced ;  and  in  order  to  contrib-te  toward^  the  remainder  of 
i^r^'l^T^'  '*^«^P,'-"P«s»^d  to  make  a  collection  in  Broadmead  chapel. 
^re^tfJr^^7J''"^\'^T^^^  the  project,  and  recommended  it,  with 
great  earnestness,  after  his  morning  sermon.  In  the  evening  he 
preached  a  very  impressive  and  splendid  discourse  on  the  text-"  fake 
K'vf  T  ''*"  c«v«^tousness."  of  which    he  does  not  appear 

of  tilU'^T^  ^yy  °°*?-  \^'''  '"'^J^*^*  ^^  "^^«»t  to  «PPly  to  the  case 
la  com  ^«  ?  °  ^"'^^•R '  ^"' ""  exceedingly  heavy  rain  occasion! 
ioncfusion'of  .Ki'"'^  '""'l  congregation,  he  stated,  towards  the 
i-n  which  L[  u  "f""P"'  ^^^^  '^  ^''"••^  ""t  ^^  doing  justice  to  a  cause 
fewer  ir.  *k"  '•''^'y  ^"  *"*^'"^'*'  to  make  the  collection  when  much 
Knr^fn  f  r  "'"^*  ""'"^  .^■'"'^"t ;  and  proposed  to  defer  it, 
DuhHr  «  •  *  *^"ture  occasion  But,  alas  !  this  wafthe  close  of  bis 
Umi  "T*'  i?"*^  l^^y*  ''^''  ^''^  «o  «fien  seen  his  countenance 
tSr  nexri"  '-hf""/  -^r '"If  "^^'  ^'^^  P'^ty,  and  listened  to  his  vo"ce 

:iw  and  KSim  nS/e  T-^eT'"'  ''  ^'""  ""'  '"^"^^^"^  ^"^^^* 
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We  leam  that  no  combination  of  external  circumstances, 
— no  profession  or  situation  in  life,  however  beset  with 
temptation, — no  education,  however  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  piety, — ought  to  make  us  despair  of 
attaining  salvation. 

Are  the  habits  of  military  life  peculiarly  hostile  to 
piety,  and  is  it  difficult,  in  connexion  with  these,  to 
maintain  that  humility,  sobriety,  and  heavenly  minded, 
ness,   which  are  so  essential    to   religion?      Our  text 
exhibits,  notwithstanding,  a  most  eminent  saint  in  the 
person  of  a  centurion.      Is  a  neglected,  or  what  is  still 
worse,  a  perverted  education,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  salvation  ;  an  education  from  which  religion  has  been 
entirely  excluded,  or  religious  principles  inculcated,  the 
most    fatal    and   erroneous?      Behold  an   instance  of 
unparalleled  devotion  and  faith  in  a  Roman  centurion,  a 
heathen  by  birth,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
trained  up  in  the  practice  of  idolatiy  from  his  earliest 
infency.     Is  the  possession  of  authority  apt  to  intoxicate 
man  with  pride,  and  especially  in  proportion   as   that 
authority  is  arbitrary  and  despotic  ?     We  have  here,  in 
a    Roman  officer,  a  pattern  of  the  deepest  humility. 
Having  occasion  to  apply  to  our  Lord  for  the  cure  of  his 
servant,  he  would  not  admit  of  his  giving  himself  the 
trouble  of  coming    in  person,  from  a  conviction    that 
It  was  unnecessary,  and  that  he  was  undeserving  of  such 
honour.      Finally,  are  mankind  apt  to  be  ill  affected  to 
each  other  on  account  of  difference  of  national  character, 
and  the  opposition  which    [exists   in   their   religion]? 
The  opposition,  in  this  respect,  betwixt  the  Romans  and 
Ae  Jews,  was  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined.     The 
Romans  were  devoted  to  idolatry,  and  looked  upon  the 
Jews,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  worship  of  idols,  as  a 
sort  of  atheists ;  they  hated  them  for  their  singularity  and 
then:  supposed  unnatural  antipathy  to  all  other  nations ; 
and,  at  this  time,  despised  them  as  a  conquered  people. 
The  centurion,  though  he  had  been  nursed  in  these  pre- 
judices, and  was  now,  by  very  profession,  employed  in 
maintaining  the  Roman  authority  over  Judea,  yet  "  loved 
the  Jewish  nation,  built  them  a  synagogue,"  and  sought 
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an  interest  in  the  affections  of  that  people ;  so  that  the 
Jewish  elders,  sympathizing  with  him  under  his  distress, 
are  the  bearers  of  his  message  to  our  Lord. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  hints  of  instruction  suggested  by 
the  character  which  they  here  give  of  the  centurion. 

I.  "  He  loveth  our  nation." 

We  have  ah-eady  remarked  the  superiority  to  prejudice 
which  this  trait  in  his  character  implies.  We  now 
observe,  his  attachment  to  the  Jewish  nation  rested  on 
solid  grounds ;  it  was  such  an  attachment  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  a  good  man  not  to  feel.  The  Jews 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  were  taken  into  an  express  covenant  with 

^u^V  1.^^  *^^™'  ^^  ^*^^^  ^  ^  relation  different  from  that 
which  he  sustained  towards  any  other  people.      He  was 
their  proper  national  head  and  king.      The  covenant  on 
which  he  became  so,  was  entered  into  at  Mount  Sinai, 
when  Jehovah  descended  in  a  visible  manner,  uttered  his 
laws  m  an  audible  voice,  and,  by  the  express  consent  of 
the  people,  communicated  to  Moses  those  statutes  and 
ordmances  which  were  ever  after  to  form  the  basis  of 
then-  pohty,  civil  and  religious,  and  a  perpetual  barrier  of 
separation  betwixt  them  and  other  nations.     Conducted 
by  a  tram  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  God  was   pleased  to  dwell   amongst  them  by 
a  miraculous  symbol,  and  to  make  them  the  depositories 
ot  true  rehgion.     Thus  the  wiU  of  God  was  known,  and 
his  worship  celebrated,  whilst  surrounding  nations  were 
sunk  m  the  deepest  ignorance.     A  succession  of  prophets 
was  raised  up  at  different  periods ;  a  body  of  inspired 
truths  was  communicated ;  a  peculiar  system  of  provi- 
dence established,  as  far  as  their  affairs  were  concerned ; 
and  a  senes   of  predictions   preserved,    by   which  an 
expectation  was  excited  of  the  appearance  of  a  divine 
person,  of  their  race,  who  was  to  be  the  *'  light  of  the 
Gentiles,    "  the  glory  of  Israel,"  the  person  in  whom 
au  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed."    These 
high  pnvileges  and  prerogatives  are  thus  enumerated  by 
?  J   r  "^^^  ^^  ^^  Israelite,  of  whom  is  the  adop- 

tion, and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
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the  law,  and  the  promises  ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom^  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God 
over  all  blessed  for  evermore." 

As  the  centurion  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Being  from  the  Jews,  either  by  conversing  with 
them,  or  attending  [their  worship],  he  necessanly  felt 
himself  attached  to  that  nation. 

Religious  benefits,  as  they  are  incomparably  superior 
to  all  otliers,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  strongest  attach- 
ment  among  men.  If  we  are  taught  rightly  to  appre 
ciate  spiritual  favours,  we  shall  feel  veneration  and 
respect  for  those  who,  under  God,  have  been  the  instru- 
ments  of  conveying  them  to  us,  far  superior  to  what  we 
feel  towards  any  other  persons. 

.  T^  ^^j;?  *';^  *^^'''^^^  "^*io^  is  still  a  natural  dictate  of 
piety,     lo  that  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the  records  of 
mspiration,  and  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  for  the  men, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  composed  the 
tormer  and  published  the  latter  among  the  pag^s,  were 
all  Jews       Moses   and  the  prophets,    Christ   and    his 
apostles,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  Jews ;  and  thouch 
the  Israehtish  race  are   for  the    present   sufferincr   the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty  for  rejecting  the  MessiaTi,the 
blessings    yet  in  reserve  for  them,  to    be  bestowed  at 
a  future  season,  are  great  and  signal.      Separated  for  a 
time  from  the  church  of  God  for   their   unbelief,  the 
penod  of  their  exaltation  is  deferred  ;  but  their  glory  is 
not  extinguished:  *' As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are 
enemies  for  your  sakes:  but  as  touching  the  election, 
they  are  belojed  for  their  fathers'  sakes.    ^  For  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance."     They  are 
the  seed  ot  a  glorious  church,  the  stock  which  remains 
in  the  earth  ;  but  which,  at  a  future  time,  will  revive  and 
flourish  m  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and    send  forth  its 
branches  to  the  end  of  the  earth.       Though  they  have 
ong  lain  -m  the  valley  of  vision  tiU  their  bones  are 
become  very  dry,   yet  the  Lord  in  his  own  time,  and  that 
not  a  remote  one,  wiU  "call  to  the  four  winds,  the  Spirit 
of  God  wdl  revive  them,  their  sinews  will  come  upon 
theur  flesh,  will  cover  them,  and  they  shall  live."     As  the 
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Jews  were  the  first  mstrumente  in  converting  the  nations 
to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  so,  we  doubt  not,  it  is  to  them  the 
honour  IS  reserved,  of  the  final  and  universal  propagation 
of  the  gospel:  For  -if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  ricL  of 
the  worid,  and  the  dimmishmg  of  them  the  riches  of  the 
Cxentiles;  how  much  more  their  fulness?"  On  this 
account.  When  we  behold  the  miserable  outcasts  of  the 
Jewish  nation  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  us  to  feel  in 
a  manner  similar  to  what  we  are  accustomedto  do  on 
beholding  a  prmce  in  exile  and  captivity,  with  the 
differerice  which  anses  from  the  certainty  of  their  being 
res  ored  to  more  than  their  former  splendour :  «  when  thi 

^Zl^'^ZX^'''^  '^^"' ''''  ^^^"  *-  -^^  - 

Was  the  Jewish  nation  an  object  of  respect  to  the 
derout  >vorsh>pper  of  God?  How  much  2re  are  the 
servants  of  Chnst  entitled  to  the  same  respect!  The 
servants  of  Chnst  are  "the  true  circumcisioii  who  wor! 
ship  God  m  the  sp.nt,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  hare 
no  confidence  m  the  flesh."  They  succeeded  to  the 
^mtua  pnv,leges  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  enjoy  them 
n  a  still  higher  depe.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth; 
they  are,  through  the  illuminations  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness^the  "light  of  the  world,"  the  "city  set  ou 
a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.*  j       ••  "u 

^.^tlr"  °-  ^°^  '"'"  ""^^^  *■""  *°  """nifest  itself  by 
saving  those,  in  every  sect  and  denomination,  who  appear 

U.^tf.T^'"'^  ?^  ^'i  l^"""''^'-     "  Every  on;  that  S 

ahlv  h^  .Of   "  '™lf  rf*'^"'"?.  tro^  christians  will  invari- 
aMy^be  esteemed  by  a  good  man  as  the  excellent  of  the 

cen?u,?J   ™"*««Pl^*ed    the    attachment    which    the 

comider  in  what  manner  his  attachment  was  evinced. 
«  was  not  an  empty  profession,  producrive  of  no  fruit, 
words  1:1  *"','  "?  *  synagogue."      The  original 

vyogue.      bj-nagogues  were  places  of  worship,  where 
»e  Jews  were  wont  to  assemble  ou  their  sabbath,  to 
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iear  the  law  and  the  prophets  read  and  interpreted, 
accompanied  with  suitable  exhortations  to  the  people, 
and  to  present  prayer  and  praise  to  God.  Wherever  ten 
Jews  resided,  who  were  at  leisure  to  attend  the  worship 
of  God  at  ordinary  times,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  rabbies,  a  synagogue  ought 
to  be  erected.  Thither  the  people  resorted,  not  only  to 
hear  the  law,  but  also  to  offer  up  their  supplications ; 
the  times  of  prayer,  which  were  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  correspond- 
ing to  the  times  of  presenting  the  morning  and  evening 
incense.  These  buildings  for  public  worship  were  very 
much  multiplied:  at  Jerusalem  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  them ;  at  Alexandria  they  were  also  prodi- 
giously numerous ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town,  where 
any  number  of  Jews  resided,  where  there  was  not  one 
or  more.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of  elders, 
over  whom  presided  an  officer,  called  the  angel  of  the 
synagogue,  whence  the  title  of  angel  is  supposed  to  be 
given  in  the  Revelation  to  the  presiding  elder,  or  bishop, 
in  the  christian  church. 

In  each  synagogue  a  discipline  was  established  for  the 
support  of  purity  of  manners;  and  punishments  were 
sometimes  inflicted  on  notorious  transgressors  of  the  law. 
Thus  we  read  of  Saul,  afterwards  named  Paul,  scourging 
men  and  women  in  the  synagogues. 

These  places  of  worship  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
rise  among  the  Jews,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity :  at  least,  we  find  no  distinct  traces  of 
them  before  ;  though  it  was  customary,  even  in  the  days 
of  Elisha,  to  resort  for  instruction  to  the  prophets,  on 
the  new  moons  and  the  sabbaths. 

[Synagogues]  were  a  most  important  appendage  to 
the  temple-worship,  and  a  principal  cause  of  preventing 
the  Israelites  from  relapsing  into  idolatry,  to  which  they 
were  before  so  strongly  addicted.  Instead  of  assembUng 
at  Jerusalem  three  times  a  year,  where  no  public  instruc- 
tion was  delivered,  but  sacrifices  and  offerings  only  pre- 
sented by  the  priest,  the  people,  by  means  of  synagogues, 
had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  writings  of  Moses 
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and  the  prophets  every  sabbath-day,  the  officiating  mi- 
nisters publicly  harangued  the  people,  and  the  persons 
who  firequented  the  synagogue  were  united  in  religious 
society.  While  the  temple-service  was  admirably  adap- 
ted to  preserve  the  union  of  the  nation,  and  to  prevent 
innovations  in  the  public  solemnities  of  religion,  the 
synagogues  were  equally  calculated  for  an  increase  of 
personal  pietv,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth.  After  these 
were  established,  degenerate  as  the  sons  of  Israel  be- 
came, we  never  read  of  their  relapsing  into  idolatry. 
The  denunciations  of  the  law  were  so  often  thundered 
in  their  ears,  the  calamities  which  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered for  this  offence  were  too  familiar  to  their  recollec- 
tion, ever  to  allow  them  thus  "  to  tempt  the  Lord  to 
jealousy." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  resemblance  betwixt  the 
edifices  erected  for  christian  worship  amongst  us,  and 
those  of  the  Jews.     They  appear  to  me  to  bear  a  much 
^eater  analogy  to  the  synagogues  than  to  the  temple. 
Ihe  temple  was  a  single  building,  which  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  multiply,  it  being  designed  to  be  a 
centre  of  union  to  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate seat  of  the  divine  presence,  which  was  confined 
to  that  spot :  synagogues  might  be  built  at  pleasure,  and 
were  spread  over  the  whole  land.     The  very  idea  of  a 
temple  is  that  of  an  immediate  habitation  of  the  Deity, 
who  manifests  himself  there  in  a  supernatural  manner, 
or,  at  least,  is  believed  so  to  do  by  his  votaries.     In  the 
lieatnen  temples,  after  they  were  duly  consecrated,  the 
gods,  m  whose  honour  they  were  erected,  were  supposed 
to  take  an  immediate  and  preternatural  possession  of 
them.     What  was  mere  pretence  or  delusion  among  the 
Heathen,   was,  at  the   temple   of  Jerusalem,  an  awftil 
reality:  the  Lord  visibly  "  dwelt  betwixt  the  cherubim." 
In  places  set  apart  for  christian  worship,  there  were  no 
such  visible  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God.     The  man- 
fi!'  ^  ^is presence  is  spiritual,  not  local;  he  dwells  in 
the  hearts  of  his  worshippers.     St.  Stephen  taught  the 
Jewish  nation,  that  it  was  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the 
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christian  dispensation,  that  the  Highest  no  longer  "  dweU 
leth  in  temples  made  with  hands."     An  altar,  a  sacrifice, 
and  a  priest,  were  the  necessary  appendages  of  the  tem- 
ple.    But,  among  christians,  we  have  no  altar,  [properly] 
so  called,  but  the  cross  ;  no  priest,  but  the  Son  of  God, 
who  remaineth  "a  priest  for  ever;"  and  no  sacrifice, 
but  the  sacrifice  "  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  worid." 
The  priestly  office  of  Christ  put  an  end  to  the  typical 
priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.     It  is  an  everiasting 
priesthood,  and  admits  of  no  rival  or  substitute.     In 
popular  language,  indeed,  we  give  the  appellation  to  that 
order  of  men  who  are  set  apart  to  minister  in  sacred 
things ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  providing  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  but  figurative  language,  not  designed  to  be 
rigorously  exact :  for  the  apostolic  definition  of  a  priest, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  "  taken  from  among 
men,  and  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God'^ 
that  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins"     In  the 
temple-service,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
beyond  what  the  more  serious  attention  might  cull  out 
from  the  typical  import  of  its  services,  which  were,  in- 
deed, "  a   shadow   of  good   things  to   come,"  and  ob- 
scurely pointed  to  the  Saviour.     It  was  erected  as  a 
place  of  national  rendezvous,  where  God  gave  audience 
to  the  people  as  their  temporal  sovereign,  and  received 
their  sin-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  as  lacknowledge- 
ments  of  their  offences  and  tokens  of  then-  allegiance. 
The    ceremonial    institution    was   then  in  the   highest 
degree  pompous  and  splendid.     Synagogues  were    esta- 
blished, it  has  already  been  observed,  for  the  worship 
of  individuals,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  re- 
ligious principles,    and    for  the  exercise  of  prayer  and 
devotion   every  sabbath,    as  well  as  on  other    suitable 
occasions.     The  mode  of  worship  was  plain  and  simple, 
and  more  corresponding  to  the  genius  of  Christianity. 
To  this  we  must  add,  that  the  platform  of  the  church 
was  framed,  in  a  great    measure,    on  the   plan  of  the 
Jewish    synagogues,    as  is  generally  acknowledged   by 
the  most  learned  men.     The  Scriptures  were  read  and 


interpreted  in  both,  which  was  the  origin  of  preachinff  • 
prayer  was  addressed  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  each  was  governed  by  a  council   of  elders, 
over  which  one  presided,  which  gave  birth  to  the  title 
of  bishops ;  and  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  errors  in 
doctrine,  were  the  subjects  of  censure  and  animadver- 
sion.     Excommunication  in  the   christian  church  was 
similar,  in  its  effects,  to  an  expulsion  from  the  syna- 
gogue.    So   great  was  the  resemblance  betwixt  chris- 
tian assemblies  and   synagogues,    that  they  are   some- 
times,   m  scripture,   used  as  synonymous  terms.      "If 
there  come  into  your   assembly,"   says   St.  James,  « a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  or  goodly  apparel:"  in  the  ori- 
gmal  It  is  synagogm.      We   need  not  be   surprised  at 
that   close    analogy  we  have    traced,  when  we    reflect 
that  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were   principally 
Jews,  who,  incorporating  themselves  into  societies,  liiop- 
ted,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  usages  and  forms  to  which  they  had  so  Ions  been 
accustomed.  &        ** 

III.  The  passage  which  is  the  ground  of  this  discourse 
represents  the  conduct  of  the  centurion  as  hiVhly  praise- 
worthy and  exemplaiy.  "  He  is  worthy,"  say  the  Jew- 
ish  elders,  "for  whom  thou  shouldst  do  this;  for  he 
loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 

lo  assist  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  pro- 
viding it  proceed  from  right  motives,  is  unquestionably 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  Most  High.  Whatever  ex- 
tends his  worship,  in  facilitating  the  means  of  it,  is 
directly  calculated  to  promote  his  glory  and  the  salvation 
ot  men,  with  which  the  worship  is  inseparably  connected. 
1  he  service  and  worship  of  God  is  the  very  end  of  our 
creation;  the  perfection  of  it  constitutes  the  glory  of 
heaven ;  and  its  purity  and  spirituality,  in  whatever 
aegi^e  they  subsist,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  earth. 

ihe  mcrease  of  places  dedicated  to  public  worship 
ought  surely  t^  be  no  matter  of  lamentation  or  offence, 
iney  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
won.  It  is  this  which  renders  that  accommodation  quite 
inadequate  at  present,  which  was  sufficient  in  former 
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times.  The  edifices  devoted  to  the  established  religion 
in  our  country  are  plainly  too  few,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  to  the  poor  especially  too  scanty,  were  the 
people  ever  so  well  disposed,  to  accommodate  all  who 
might  wish  to  resort  to  them.  Were  I  to  advance  this 
on  my  own  [[authority],  I  am  well  aware  it  would  be 
entitled  to  little  weight.  I  must  be  allowed  to  corrobo- 
rate it  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  church  of  England,  a  clergyman,  a 
man  of  elevated  rank,  of  enlarged  and  profound  obser- 
vation, and  of  exalted  piety,*  who  notices  this  evil  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Where  are  the  poor  in  our  large 
towns,  where  are  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  to  find 
room  ?  One  of  the  consequences  obviously  resulting 
from  this  deficiency,  wherever  it  subsists,  of  accommoda- 
tion in  a  parochial  church  for  the  poor,  is  this,  that  they 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  frequenting  no  place  of 
worship,  or  of  uniting  themselves  with  some  of  the 
methodists  or  dissenters.  Every  branch  of  the  alter- 
native has  been  adopted  within  my  knowledge.  That 
those  who  cannot  obtain  admittance  into  our  places 
of  worship  should  frequent  the  reliojious  assemblies  of 
some  of  our  brethren  in  Christ  who  differ  from  us,  ought 
to  be  a  subject  of  thankfulness  to  ourselves.  But  are 
we  justified  in  driving  them  from  truth  which  we  regard 
as  simple,  and  as  taught  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  truth,  blended  with  error,  or  presented  under 
circimistances  of  disadvantage  T  The  preference  this 
writer  finds  for  his  own  denomination  is  such  as  becomes 
every  honest  man ;  while  the  favourable  opinion  he 
avows  of  the  designs  of  others  does  honour  to  his  head 
and  to  his  heart. 

Till  the  legislature  mil  exert  itself,  by  adopting  some 
effectual  measures  for  the  more  extensive  accommodation 
of  the  people  in  parochial  churches,  no  enlightened 
friend  of  religion  will  complain  of  the  supply  of  this  de- 
ficiency by  the  exertions  of  persons  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  establishment.     It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  the 

« Mr.  Hall  here  alludes  to  Dr.  Ryder,  the  late  excelleut  Disbop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. — £o. 
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welfare  of  the  state,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
glory  of  God,  that  public  worship  should  be  su^or  ed 
and  upheld:  m  what  edifices,  or  with  what  fon^^,  pro- 
vidmg  heresy  and  idolatry  are  excluded,  is  a  conside;ation 
of  infenor  moment.  We  do  not  differ  from  our  brethren 
m  the  estabhshment  m  essentials;  we  are  not  of  two 
distmct  religions :  while  we  have  conscientious  objections 
to  some  things  enjoined  in  their  public  service,  we  pr^! 
fess  the  same  doctrines  which  they  profess ;  w'e  worTp 
the  same  God  ;  we  look  for  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  the  same  Mediator;    we  implore  the  agency  of  the 

FaXr^'^^'h^P^I^.   '^  "^^"^  '^  ^^  haveSs  to  the 
Father ;  we  have  the  same  rule  of  life ;   and  maintain 

equally  with    them,    the   necessity  of   that  «™Sss' 
without  which  none  shall  see  the  Lord  '  ^oimess, 

The  mcreasing  demand  for  new  places  of  worship,  or 
for  enlarging  the  old,  arises,  in  |reat  part,  from  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  the  concerns  FrkT^ 
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ON  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  PIOUS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Matt.  v.  U.^ReJoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  U   your 

reward  in  heaven. 

,  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  intended  to  extinguish  or 
impair  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  human  mind :  but 
to  purify  and  refine  it,  rather,  by  directing  it  to  its  proper 
Objects.    It  proposes  to  transfer  the  aifections  from  ea'th 

world  where  all  is  real,  substantial,  and  eternal.  By 
connectmg  the  present  with  the  future,  by  teaching  us  to 
C0M.der  every  event  in  its  relation  to  m  hereafter,  it 

Kk?.u?°'*  f  *'y  *""S  '^•J*''  a  ne"'  aspect,  Ld 
^jes  birth  to  such  views  of  human  life  as,  on  a  superfi- 
ual  observation,  appear  false  and  paradoxical.  What 
caa  appear  more  so  than  to  call  upon  men  to  "  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad,"  when  they  are    persecuted 
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and  reproached,  and  loaded  with  every  kind  of  calumny  ? 
Yet  such,  we  find,  is  the  languajje  of  that  teacher,  who, 
*' coming  from  above,  is  above  all" 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  admitting  the  justness 
and  propriety  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  injunc- 
tion, when  it  is  added,  "for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven."  A  consummation  so  glorious  throws  a  lustre 
over  all  the  preparatory  scenes,  and  turns  into  an  occasion 
of  joy  and  exultation  that  from  which  we  should  other- 
wise recoil  with  horror.  We  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  welcome  the  short-lived  pains  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  eternal  pleasures,  and  those  temporary 
reproaches  which  will  be  compensated  with  everlasting 
glory. 

I.  The  felicity  which  awaits  those  who  persevere 
through  good  and  evil  report,  in  a  stedfast  adherence  to 
Christ,  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  by  the 
name  of  reward.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
you  that  this  term  is  not  on  such  occasions  to  be  taken 
in  its  most  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  though  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  the  saints  deserved  eternal  felicity. 
Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  real  christian,  than  such  an  idea.  It  is 
true,  the  inspired  writers  evince  no  reluctance  to  employ 
this  term.  Our  Lord  declares,  "He  that  receiveth  a 
prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  pro- 
phet's reward  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in 
the  name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous 
man's  reward ;  and  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."* 
"  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest.''t  St.  Paul 
assures  us,  "  Every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  :  li 
aujr  man's   work   abide,  he   shall   receive  a  reward.''^ 

•  Matt.  X.  41,  42»  f  Luke  vi.  ^ 

X  1  Cor.  iii.  8. 14. 
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Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward."*      "Thv 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly  4 

Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with  me  to 
give  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be"+ 
But  still  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  true  nature -1 
that  it  is  of  gmce,  not  of  debt."  It  is  what  the  infinite 
condescension  of  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  those  who 
love  [him],  not  what  any  rmn  claims  as  equitably  due  • 
for  our  best  performances  are  mixed  with  sinful  imper^ 
Actions  wtich  need  themselves  to  be  pardoned ;  not  to 
say  that  the  ability  to  perform  them  is  the  effect  of  re- 
newmg  and  sanctifying  grace ;  so  that  while,  in  one  sense 

te  r/'1  •'  i^'/  T^  ^  ^^*^^^'  his  donations 

Ihe  fehcity  which  God  will  bestow  upon  his  faithfiil 
semnts,  may  be  properly  denominated  arervard,  on  the 
lollowmg  accounts.  ' 

™;il/*  ''  inseparably  joined  to  obedience,  and  is  pro- 
mised as  a  motive  to  encourage  and  sustain  it  Christ 
TvUl  be  the  'Author  of  etemi  salvation  t^  Lm  -  ™d 
them  only,  « who  obey  hini.''§  '       * 

2.  It  wiU  be  bestowed  expressly  as  a  mark  of  aonro 
bahon,  and  acceptance  of  the  obedience  to  whid?  ° 

^tT'^in  ?  "^  ^  ''^'*°^«<J  ^  «  token  and  deln- 
stration  of  Gods  complacency  in  righteousness.     "  Se"  W 

0  Z^^^Z'^Z^  "^*  "^"Z  to^compense  tribulaS 
re<,t   ^.K  ""^'^  y°'^  ^d  *"  yo«  ^ho  are  troubled 

IfreMln'^l  "'^"'  •'l\^°'^.  -^^'"^  Christ  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  aneels."ll     «  An.) 

auZnVovSnSffr   ^  ^^^^  ^'«'^'  ^^  ^''O" 

timJt  2"^f'  *'  ¥'"*^  bestowed,  will  be  propor- 
wo?k  ofl-i'  ^Yf\°^  ''^""^  improvement,  "to  Ae 

*  ri    f ^  "^^'"^  '^  byfire;-and  of  those  who  have 
an  abundant  entrance;"  of  "a  righteous  man's,d 


'  Col.  ii.  18 
§  Heb.  V.  9. 
Vol.  v. 


t  Matt.  W.  6. 

||2Tliess.i.6,7. 
Z 


t  Rev.  xiii.  13. 
'  Luke  lii.  17, 
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of  **  a  prophet's  reward ;"  of  some  who  "  sow  sparingly,* 
and  of  others  who  "  sow  bountifullj,"  both  of  whom 
shall  reap  accordingly. 

II.  Having  said  enough  to  establish  the  scripture  idea 
of  rewards,  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  in 
view,  which  is,  by  a  comparison  of  both,  to  evince  the 
superiority  of  heavenly  to  earthly  rewards,  of  its  recom 
penses  to  those  of  time.  ' 

1.  The  rewards  of  heaven  are  certain.  Whether  we 
shall  possess  them  or  not  may  be  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, because  it  is  possible  we  may  not  be  of  the 
description  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  promised.  The 
heirs  of  salvation  may,  at  certain  seasons,  entertain 
doubts  of  their  finally  obtaining  them ;  but  they  are  in 
themselves  certain,  since  they  are  secured  by  the  "pro- 
mise of  Him  who  cannot  lie.** 

On  this  account  they  are  strikingly  contrasted  with 
earthly  recompenses.  The  most  passionate  votary  of  the 
world  is  never  certain  he  shall  possess  an  adequate  recom- 
pense for  all  his  toil,  and  care,  and  earthly  sacrifices. 
How  often  does  she  mock  her  followers  with  delusive 
hopes,  entangle  them  in  endless  cares,  and  exhaust  them 
with  hopeless  and  consuming  passions;  and,  after  all, 
assign  them  no  compensation.  After  years  of  unremit- 
ting fatigue  and  unceasing  anxiety,  the  object  they  have 
pursued  eludes  their  grasp,  or  appears  as  remote  as  ever, 
till,  at  the  close  of  life,  they  are  compelled  to  sit  down 
in  hopeless  disappointment,  and  confess  that  they  have 
"  sown  to  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind."  Of  the 
many  prizes  which  the  world  exhibits  to  human  hope, 
there  is  not  one  whose  possession  is  certain ;  nor  is  there 
a  singjle  desire  with  which  she  inspires  her  votaries  but 
what  IS  liable  to  become  a  source  of  anguish,  by  being 
disappointed  of  its  gratification.  Whatever  be  the  im- 
mediate object  of  pursuit,  success  depends  on  circum- 
stances quite  out  of  our  power ;  we  are  often  as  much 
injured  by  the  folly  of  others  as  by  our  own.  If  the 
object  which  we  are  pursuing  be  highly  desirable,  others 
feel  its  attraction  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  a  race  where  there  are  many  competi- 
tors, but  only  one  can  gain  the  prize. 
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How  different  it  is  with  heavenly  rewards !  In  rela- 
tion to  them,  no  well-meant  effort  is  unsuccessful.  We 
lay  up  as  much  treasure  there  as  we  sincerely  and  perse- 
veringly  endeavour  to  accumulate ;  nor  is  the  success 
of  our  efforts  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of 
rivals. 

Our  attempts  to  promote  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  estimated  according  to  their  events  rather 
than  their  intentions ;  and,  however  sincere  and  zealous 
they  may  have  been,  unless  they  are  productive  of  some 
probable  benefit,  they  are  treated  with  neglect  and 
ingratitude. 

How  different,  in  regard  to  the  recompenses  of 
Heaven!  He  will  reward,  not  only  the  services  we 
have  performed,  but  those  which  it  was  our  wish  to  have 
performed.  The  sincere  intention  is  recompensed  as 
well  as  the  deed.  "  Because  this  was  in  thine  heart,  and 
thou  hast  not  asked  riches,  wealth,  or  honour,  nor  the 
life  of  thine  enemies,  neither  yet  hast  asked  long  life ; 
but  hast  asked  wisdom  and  knowledge  for  thyself,  that 
thou  mayest  judge  my  people,  over  whom  I  have  made 
thee  king:  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee."*  The  friendship  of  mankind  is  sometimes  as 
much  endangered  by  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred as  by  neglect ;  and  while  little  acts  of  attention 
and  kindness  cement  the  ties  of  friendship,  such  is  the 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  that  great  favours  weaken 
and  dissolve  them. 

While  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advantages 
that  they  derive,  they  hate  the  obligation  which  they 
entail ;  and,  feeling  themselves  incapable  of  making  an 
adequate  return,  they  consult  at  once  their  pride  and 
their  indolence  by  forgetting  it.  But  how  different  is  it 
m  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being:  we  can  never  lay 
Him  under  obligation ;  yet  his  kindness  disposes,  while 
his  opulence  enables  him,  to  reward  in  the  most  liberal 
manner. 

Many  are  so  immersed  in  meanness  and  folly,  that 

*  2  Chron.  i.  11. 
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they  have  little  care  hut  to  he  amused :  i;he  voice  of 
truth  and  the  admonitions  of  wisdom  are  discord  to  their 
ear ;  and  he  who  desires  to  conciliate  their  regard  must 
not  attempt  to  do  them  good,  but  must  soothe  their 
pride,  inflame  their  corruptions,  and  hasten  on  their  de- 
struction. They  are  of  the  temper  of  Ahah,  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  caressed  the  false  prophets  that  lured  him  on 
to  his  ruin,  while  he  avowed  his  hatred  of  Micaiah,  be- 
cause he  "  prophesied  evil  of  him  and  not  good."* 

The  disinterested  patriot,  who  devotes  his  nights  and 
days  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country,  may  veiy 
probably  fall  a  victim  to  its  vengeance,  by  being  made 
answerable  for  events  beyond  human  foresight  or  con- 
trol ;  and  one  unsuccessfid  undertaking  shall  cancel  the 
remembrance  of  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

The  most  important  services  frequently  fail  of  being 
rewarded  when  they  are  not  recommended  by  their  union 
with  the  ornamental  appendages  of  rank  or  fortune. 
"  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and 
there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and 
built  great  bulwarks  against  it :  now  there  was  found  in 
it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  dehvered  the 
city;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man."t 
From  these,  and  various  other  causes  that  might  be  spe- 
cified, we  see  how  uncertain  are  the  recompenses  of  this 
world,  and  how  delusive  the  expectations  they  excite, 
and  to  what  cruel  reverses  and  disappointments  they  are 
exposed. 

How  different  the  reward  which  awaits  us  in  heaven ; 
how  infallibly  certain  the  promise  of  him  who  cannot 
lie ;  how  secure  the  treasure  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
which  "  rust  cannot  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal !"  They  are  not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of 
time  and  chance,  but  are  secured  by  the  promise  and  the 
oath  of  God. 

II.  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  satisfying.  How 
far  this  quality  is  from  attaching  to  the  emoluments  and 
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Pleasures  of  this  world,  universal  experience  can  attest, 
hey  are  so  far  from  satisfying,  that  their  effect  imi- 
formly  is  to  inflame  the  desires  which  they  fail  to  gratify. 
The  pursuit  of  riches  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
the  most  seductive  which  occupy  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  assume,  at  a  distance,  a  most 
fascinating  aspect.  They  flatter  their  votary  with  the 
expectation  of  real  and  substantial  bliss  :  but  no  sooner 
has  he  attained  the  portion  of  opulence  to  which  he 
aspired,  than  he  feels  himself  as  remote  as  ever  from 
satisfaction.  The  same  desire  revives  with  fresh  vigour ; 
his  thirst  for  further  acquisitions  is  more  intense  than 
ever;  what  he  before  esteemed  riches  sinks,  in  his 
present  estimation,  to  poverty;  and  he  transfers  the 
name  to  ampler  possessions  and  larger  revenues.  Say, 
did  you  ever  find  the  votary  of  wealth  who  could  sit 
down  contented  with  his  present  acquisitions  ?  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  the  desire  of  fame,  or  the  love  of  power 
and  preeminence. 

The  man  of  pleasure  is  still,  if  possible,  under  a 
greater  incapacity  of  finding  satisfaction.  The  violence 
of  his  desires  renders  him  a  continual  prey  to  imeasi- 
ness ;  imagination  is  continually  suggesting  new  modes 
and  possibilities  of  indulgence,  which  subject  him  to 
fresh  agitation  and  disquiet.  A  long  course  of  pros- 
perity, a  continued  series  of  indulgences,  produces  at 
length  a  sickly  sensibility,  a  childish  impatience  of  the 
slightest  disappointment  or  restraint.  One  desire  im 
gratified  is  sufficient  to  mar  every  enjo3rment,  and  to 
impair  the  relish  for  every  other  species  of  good.  Wit- 
ness Haman,  who,  after  enumerating  the  various  ingre- 
dients of  a  most  brilliant  fortune,  adds,  "  Yet  all  this 
availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew 
sitting  in  the  gate."* 

The  recompenses  of  the  world  are  sometimes  just, 
though  they  never  satisfy ;  hence  the  frequency  of  sui- 
cide. *  »    '        ♦  ♦  *  » 

III.  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  eternal. 


*  1  Kings  xxii.  8. 


t  Eccles.  ix.  14, 16 


•  Esther  v.  13. 
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XXXIV. 

ON  TAKING  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  IN  VAIN. 

Exodus  xx.  7. — Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  n 

vain. 

The  laws  given  to  the  Israelites  were  of  three  kinds — 
ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral.  The  ceremonial  con- 
sisted of  those  religious  ohservances  and  rites  which  were 
partly  intended  to  separate  the  peculiar  people  of  God 
from  surrounding  nations,  and  partly  to  prefigure  the 
most  essential  truths  and  blessings  which  were  to  be 
communicated  to  mankind  at  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah. These,  being  in  their  ^nature]  typical,  necessarily 
ceased  when  the  great  personage  to  whom  they  pointed 
made  his  appearance.  The  judicial  laws  respected  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  rights  of  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, and  the  mode  of  deciding  controversies,  together 
with  a  variety  of  other  particulars  relating  to  civil  polity, 
which  is  always  of  a  variable  and  mutable  nature.  The 
third  sort  are  moral :  these  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  reciprocal  relations  in  which  God  and 
man  stand  towards  each  other,  and  are,  consequently, 
unchangeable,  since  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  capable  of  no  alteration.  The  two  former 
sorts  of  laws  are  not  obligatory  upon  christians;  nor 
did  they,  while  they  were  in  force,  oblige  any  besides 
the  people  to  which  they  were  originally  addressed.  They 
have  waxed  old,  decayed,  and  passed  away.  But  the 
third  sort  are  still  in  force,  and  will  remain  the  unaltera- 
ble standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  rule  throughout 
all  [[periods  of  time].  The  Ten  Commandments,  or  the 
"Ten  "Words,**  as  the  expression  is  in  the  original, 
uttered  by  God  in  an  audible  voice,  from  Mount  Sinai, 
belong  to  the  third  class.  They  are  a  transcript  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  prescribes  the  inherent  and  essen- 
tial duties  which  spring  from  the  relation  which  mankind 
bear  to  God  and  to  each  other.  The  first  four  respect 
the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  last  six  that  which  we 
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owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  The  first  ascertains  the 
object  of  worship ;  the  second  the  mode  of  worship,  for- 
bidding all  visible  representations  of  the  Deity  by  pic- 
tures or  images ;  the  third  inculcates  the  reverence  due 
to  the  divine  name ;  the  fourth,  the  observation  of  the 
liabbath,  or  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  immediate  service  of  God.  These  ten  rules,  in 
order  to  mark  their  preeminent  importance  and  obliga- 
tion, were  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  prepare  for 
that  purpose.* 

Our  attention  is,  at  present,  directed  to  the  third  of 
these  precepts — "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  in  treating  of  which  we  shall 

endeavour —  ...  * 

I.  To  determine  what  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
ment; and, 

II.  The  grounds  on  which  this  prohibition  proceeds. 
I.  In  considering  what  is  forbidden  by  the   precept 

before  us,  it  were  easy  to  multiply  particulars ;  but  the 
true  import  of  it  may,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  be  summed 
up  in  the  two  following : — 

I.  It  forbids  perjury,  or  the  taking  up  the  name  [of 
God]  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  falsehood.  Vanity 
is  frequently  used  in  scripture  for  wickedness,  and  parti- 
cularly for  that  species  of  wickedness  which  consists  in 
falsehood ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  [advanced]  on 
that  famous  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgement,*'t  it  is  most  probable  that  he  means 
by  idle  word,  a  word  which  is  morally  evil,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  falsehood,  malice,  pride,  or  impurity.  It  is 
in  this  [view]  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  truth 
of  our  Lord's  saying  can  be  soberly  and  consistently 
maintained.     When  the  pretended  prophets  are  threat- 

•  Nay,  after  Moses  in  his  anger  and  grief  at  the  idolatry  of  the  Is- 
raelites, threw  down  and  broxe  the  first  tables,  Jehovah  condescended 
to  write  these  ten  commandments  a  second  time.  See  £xod.  xxzi. 
18;  xxxiv.  4, 28.    Deut.  x.  1—4.— Ed. 

t  Iklalt  xii.  36. 
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ened  on  acJcount  of  their  uttering  vain  visions,  the  vanify 
ascnbed  to  them  meant  their  falsehood.     In  all  civilized 
countries,  recourse  has  been  had  to  oaths,  which  are 
solemn  appeals  to  God  respecting  a  matter  of  fact  for  the 
determination  of  controversies  which  could  not  be  deci- 
ded without  the  attestation  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
ot  other  competent  witnesses.     Plence  an  oath  is  said 
by  the  apostle,  to  be  "  an  end  of  aU  strife."*     To  take  a 
lalse  oath  on  such  occasions,  which  is  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  violations  of  the  law 
ot  nature  and  of  God  which  can  be  committed,  smce  it 
involves  two  crimes  in  one;  being  at  once  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  an  act  of  the  highest 
injustice  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

A  perjured  person  is,  accordingly,  branded  with  in- 
tamy,  as  well  as  subjected  to  severe  punishment,  which 
IS  equally  demanded  by  the  honour  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society.     It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  there  is  no 
person  m  this  assembly  who  has  been  guilty  of  this 
cnme,  or  is  under  any  strong  temptation  to  commit  it. 
J5ut  1  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  regret 
that  the  multiplication  of  oaths  by  the  legislature,  in  the 
attairs  of  revenue  and  of  commerce,  has  tended  to  render 
them  too  cheap,  and  has  greatly  diminished  the  horror 
with  which  the  very  idea  of  a  false  oath  ought  to  be  ac- 
compamed.     Though  it  is  always  lawful  to  swear  to  a 
tact  of  which  we  are  weU  assured,  at  the  requisition  of  a 
magistrate  or  a  pubHc  functionary ;  yet  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  a  chnstian  legislator,  whether  the  introduc- 
tion  Lof  oaths]  on  every  the  slightest  occasion,  can  have 
any  other  tendency  than  to  defeat  the  purpose,  by  ren- 
dering them  of  no  authority ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blow 
which  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  public  morals. 
^^  it  it  was  a  complaint  made  by  an  ancient  prophet, 
By  reason  of  sweanng  the  land  mourneth,"  we  have 
^suredly  not  less  reason  to  adopt  the  same  complaint. 
I'erjury,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  an  epidemic  vice  in  this 
nation.    Among  many  it  is  reduced  to  a  system :  and, 

•  Heb.  vi.  16. 
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awful  to  relate,  there  is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a 
tribe  of  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  take  false 
oaths  at  the  custom-house,  for  which  they  are  paid  a 
stated  price.  The  name  by  which  these  wretched  men 
are  known  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  highly  apposite  ;  they 
are  styled  damned  souls.'^     But  to  proceed. 

2.  The  second  way  in  which  this  precept  is  violated 
is  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God  on  trivial  occa- 
sions ;  in  familiar  discourses,  whether  it  be  in  mirth  or 
in  anger.  ^   There  are  some  men  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  interlarding  their  common  discourses  with  the 
name  of  God ;  generally  in  the  form  of  swearing,  at 
other  times  in  the  language  of  cursing  and  execration 
without  any  assignable  motive,  except  it  be  to  give  an 
air  of  superior  spirit  and  energy  to  their  language.    The 
mention  of  the  Deity  is  often  so  introduced  as  evidently 
to  appear  a  mere  expletive ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  such  persons  declare  they  absolutely 
mean  nothing  by  it.     When  persons  of  this  description 
are  inflamed  with  anger,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  express 
their  resentment  in  the  form  of  the  most  dreadful  exe- 
crations, wishing  the  damnation  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
There  are  multitudes  who  are  scarce  ever  heard  to  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Deity  but  upon  such  occa- 
sions. 

To  evince  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  this  practice, 
let  me  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  following 
considerations :— .  ° 

(1.)  The  practice  of  using  the  name  of  God  on  slight 
and  tnvial  occasions  is  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to 
the  passage  [selected  for  our  meditation],  but  also  to  a 
variety  of  others  which  identify  the  character  of  God 
with  his  name.  He  demands  the  same  respect  to  be 
paid  to  his  name  as  to  himself.  When  the  prophet 
Isaiah  foretells  the  propagation  of  true  religion,  he  ex- 

decUrp/^l^^'u^^  15th  of  July,  1831,  the  Marqnis  of  Lansdowne 
of  S,  *''1^«"«^  of  Peers,  on  introducing  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
tekrn  ?«  S ''!i^' V^'^*™'"*^"*  departments,  that  10,000  oaths  were 
£xcL  ,i  •  department  of  the  Customs,  and  12,000  in  that  of  tha 
i^xcise,  dunng  the  preceding  year.— Ed. 
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presses  it  in  the  following  terms :— "  They  shall  sanctify 
my  name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  shall 
fear  the  God  of  Israel."*  "I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name-^f  The  piety  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  thus  ex- 
pressed:— "My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and 
peace ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear  wherewith 
he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  thy  name  ?"{  *''I 
am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  name 
is  dreadful  among  the  heathen.''§  The  respect  which 
God  pays  to  his  name  is  a  frequent  plea  with  the  saints 
of  God  in  their  supplications  for  mercy :  "  What  wilt 
thou  do  unto  thy  great  name?"!!  "  If  thou  wilt  not 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and 
fearful  name,  The  Lord  thy  God.**  IT 

When  our  Lord  directs  us  to  pray  that  all  due  reve- 
rence [he  given  to  that  name],  he  expresses  it  thus— 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
as  there  were  "  gods  many,  and  lords  many,**  among  the 
heathen,  to  distinguish  himself  from  these  pretended 
deities,  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  Abraham  and 
to  his  descendants  under  the  peculiar  name  of  Jehovah, 
which  signifies  essential,  independent,  and  unchanging 
existence.**  The  reverence  paid  to  this  name  amongst 
the  Jews  was  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  height :  it 
was  never  pronounced  in  common,  nor  even  read  in  their 
synagogues;  but  whenever  it  occurred  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  word  Adonai  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Among 
christians,  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  assume  any  ap- 
propriate appellation ;  but,  as  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
tended deities  is  entirely  exploded,  the  term  God  in- 
variably denotes  the  One  Supreme.  The  meaning  of  it 
is  no  longer  ambiguous,  it  always  represents  the  true 
God  ;  and  whatever  respect  was  justly  due  to  the  name 
of  Jehovah  amongst  the  Jews,  is  equally  due  to  that 
term  which  is  appropriated  among  christians  to  denote 


*  laaiah  xxix.  i!3. 
§  Mai.  i.  14. 


t  E»ek.  xxxvi.  23.  t  Mai.  ii.  5. 

II  Josh.  vii.  9.  T  Deat.  xxviii.  58. 

••  See  pp.  1(»-113. 
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the  existence  and  perfections  of  the  same  glorious  Being. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  are  taught  to  pray  that 
the  name  of  God  may  be  hallowed,  the  meaning  of  that 
petition  [is]  that  Qthe]  appellation,  whatever  it  be,  by 
which  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  various  languages  of 
the  world,  is  denoted,  may  be  duly  reverenced.  The 
term  God  among  christians  is  no  more  ambiguous  than 
the  term  Jehovah  among  the  Jews ;  it  denotes  one  and 
the  same  object :  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  criminal  for  us 
to  use  the  one  with  levity,  as  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
other  would  have  been  amongst  the  Jews.  And  hence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passages  here 
quoted,  respecting  the  name  of  God,  is  applicable  in  its 
full  weight  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  directly  mili- 
tates against  the  practice  we  are  now  condemning. 

(2.)  From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  practice  of  using  Qhis  name]  lightly,  and 
[on]  trivial  occasions,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  irre- 
verence towards  God.  As  there  is  no  [^adequate] 
method  of  communicating  [thought]  but  by  words, 
which,  though  arbitrary  in  themselves,  are  agreed  upon 
as  the  signs  of  ideas,  no  sooner  are  they  employed  but 
they  call  up  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  denote. 
When  language  is  established,  there  exists  a  close  and 
inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  things,  inso- 
much that  we  cannot  pronounce  or  hear  one  without 
thmking  of  the  other.  Whenever  the  term  God,  for  in- 
stance, is  used,  it  excites  among  christians  the  idea  of 
the  incomprehensible  Author  of  Nature :  this  idea  it 
may  excite  with  more  or  less  force  and  impression,  but 
it  invariably  excites  this  idea,  and  no  other.  Now,  to 
connect  the  idea  of  God  with  what  is  most  frivolous 
and  ridiculous,  is  to  treat  it  with  contempt ;  and  as  we 
can  only  contemplate  [objects]  under  their  ideas,  to  feel 
no  reverence  for  the  idea  of  God  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  feel  a  contempt  for  God.  He  who  thinks  of 
[the  name  of]  God,  without  being  awed  by  it,  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  fearer  of  God ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  name  of  God  lightly  and  unnecessarily  without 
being  in  that  predicament.     It  is  evident,  beyond  all 
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contradiction,  that  sncli  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  God  without  the  least  reverential  emotion.  He 
could  not  associate  the  idea  of  God  with  levity,  buffoon- 
ery, and  whatsoever  is  mean  and  ridiculous,  if  he  had 
not  acquired  a  most  criminal  insensibility  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  all  the  awful  peculiarities  it  involves.  Sup- 
pose a  person  to  be  penetrated  with  a  deep  contrition  for 
his  sins,  and  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  is  suspended  over  him  ;  and  are  you  not  [[imme- 
diately] aware  of  the  impossibiUty  of  his  using  the  name 
of  the  Being  who  is  the  object  of  all  these  emotions  as 
a  mere  expletive  ?  Were  a  person  to  pretend  to  the 
character  of  a  humble  penitent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  in  the  way  to  which  we 
are  now  alluding ;  would  you  give  the  smallest  credit  to 
his  pretensions  ?  How  decisive,  then,  must  that  indica- 
tion of  irreverence  be,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
very  profession  of  repentance  ridiculous ! 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  inconsistent  Avith  that 
branch  of  religion  which  [constitutes]  repentance ;  it  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  sincere,  much  more  with  su- 
preme, esteem  and  veneration.  No  child  could  bear  to 
hear  the  name  of  a  father,  whose  memory  he  highly  re- 
spected and  venerated,  treated  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  introduced.  It  would 
be  telt  and  resented  as  a  high  degree  of  rudeness  and  in- 
dignity. There  is,  in  short,  no  being  whatever,  who  is 
the  object  of  strong  emotion,  whose  distinguishing  ap- 
pellations  could  be  mentioned  in  this  manner  without 
the  utmost  absurdity  and  indelicacy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  infallibly  indicates  a  mind  in  which  the  reverence 
of  God  has  no  place.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
state  of  mind  more  opposite  to  reason  and  order  than 
this  ?  To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  our  Maker  and  Preserver,  possessed  of  incompre- 
hensible perfections,  on  whom  we  are  totally  dependent 
throughout  every  moment  of  duration,  and  in  every 
stage  of  our  existence,  without  feeling  the  profoundest 
awe  and  reverence  of  him,  is  an  impropriety,  a  moral 
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absurdity,  which  the  utmost  range  of  language  and  con- 
ception is  inadequate  to  paint.  If  we  consider  the  for- 
mal nature  of  sin  as  a  deliberate  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  this,  that  it  im- 
plies a  contempt  of  infinite  majesty,  and  supreme  power 
and  authority.  This  disposition  constitutes  the  very 
core  and  essence  of  sin.  It  is  not  merely  the  character 
of  the  wicked,  that  they  contemn  God ;  it  enters  deeply 
into  the  character  of  wickedness  itself;  nor  is  there  a 
heavier  charge,  amongst  their  complicated  crimes,  ad- 
duced against  the  ancient  Israelites,  than  that  they 
"lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  their  salvation."* 

With  respect  to  the  profane  oaths  and  execrations 
which  most  of  those  who  are  habituated  to  "take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain"  frequently  utter,  when  they  are 
transported  vrith  emotions  of  anger,  their  criminality  is 
still  greater,  as  they  approach  the  confines  of  blasphemy. 
To  hurl  damnation  at  our  fellow-creatures,  whenever 
they  have  fallen  imder  our  displeasure,  is  precisely  the 
conduct  of  the  fool  described  by  Solomon,  who  "  casteth 
about  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  saith,  Am  not 
Iinsport?"+ 

We  will  do  them  the  justice  of  supposing  that  they 
are  far  firom  really  wishing  the  eternal  destruction  of 
their  fellow-creatures;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  admitting  they  have  no  such  intention,  is  not  this 
more  than  to  insinuate  that  these  terms  have  absolutely 
no  meaning,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  divine  law,  the 
punishment  of  a  future  state,  have  no  such  existence, 
but  are  become  mere  figures  of  speech ;  that  Christianity 
is  exploded,  and  that  its  most  awful  doctrines,  like  the 
fables  of  pagan  superstition,  serve  only  the  purpose  of 
illusion?  Is  it  possible  for  him  who  lives  imder  an 
habitual  conviction  of  there  being  an  eternal  state  of 
misery  reserved  for  the  impenitent,  to  f  advert  to]  the 
terrors  of  that  world  on  every  slight  occasion,  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  expression  of  his  anger  ? 
(3.)  The  practice  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  is 


*  Dent,  xxxii.  15. 
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not  only  a  great  indication  of  want  of  reverence  for  God, 
but  is  calculated  to  wear  out  all  serious  religion  from  the 
mind.  The  eifect  of  associating  the  most  awful  words, 
expressive  of  religious  objects,  with  every  thing  which 
is  mean  and  degrading,  is  adapted,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  sink  them  into  contempt.  He  who  has  re- 
flected the  least  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  must  he 
aware  of  the  importance  of  association,  or  of  that  prin- 
ciple, in  consequence  of  which  ideas  and  emotions,  which 
have  been  frequently  presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same 
time,  naturally  recall  each  other.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
law  of  nature,  principally,  that  habits  are  formed,  and 
that  the  links  which  connect  things  in  the  memory  are 
constituted.  By  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  objects,  which 
have  been  frequently  presented  along  with  ludicrous  and 
ridiculous  circumstances,  acquire  a  character  of  ridicule. 
Hence  the  art  of  turning  persons  or  things  into  ridicule 
is  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  low  and 
trivial ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  emotion  of  con- 
tempt excited  by  the  latter  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  for- 
mer, and  stamps  them  with  a  similar  character.  These 
remarks,  obvious  as  they  are,  may  be  sufficient  to  evince 
the  pernicious  effect  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain. 
Though  it  is  not  the  formal  design  of  those  who  indulge 
this  practice  to  turn  the  most  sacred  objects  into  ridicule, 
it  perfectly  answers  that  purpose,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
their  profes-ed  intention. 

^he  practice  Qwhose  evils]  we  are  endeavouring  to 
[pmnt  out],  will  be  more  certainly  productive  of  that 
effect,  because  it  is  usually  connected  with  a  total  absence 
of  the  mention  of  God  on  all  other  occasions.  Among 
this  description  of  persons,  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  punishments  of  eternity, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced,  but  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fanation. 

If  the  most  awful  terms  in  religion  are  rarely  or  never 
employed  but  in  connexion  with  angry  or  light  emotions, 
he  ^■•mst  be  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  perceive  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  practice  to  wear  out  all  traces  of  serious- 
ness from  the  mind.     They  who  are  guilty  of  it  are 


continually  taking  lessons  of  impiety ;  and  their  progress, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  proportioned  to  what  might  be 
expected. 

(4.)  The  criminality  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain  is  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  every  reasonable 
temptation.  It  is  not,  like  many  other  vices,  productive 
of  either  pleasure  or  emolument ;  it  is  neither  adapted 
to  gratify  any  natural  appetite  or  passion,  nor  to  facili- 
tate the  attainment  of  a  single  end  which  a  reasonable 
creature  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It  is  pro- 
perly the  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  peppercorn  rent,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  devil's  right  of  superiority.  It  is  a  vice  by 
which  no  man's  reputation  is  extended,  no  man  s  fortune 
is  increased,  no  man  s  sensual  gratifications  are  aug- 
mented. If  we  attempt  to  analyze  it,  and  reduce  it  to 
its  real  motive,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  total  loss  to  dis- 
cover any  other  than  irreligious  ostentation,  a  desire  of 
convincing  the  world  that  its  perpetrators  are  not  imder 
the  restraint  of  religious  fear.  But  as  this  motive  is 
most  impious  and  detestable,  so  the  practice  arising  from 
it  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  that  purpose  ;  since  the  per- 
sons who  ^persist  in]  it  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts 
of  their  character  to  exonerate  them  from  the  suspicion 
of  their  being  fearers  of  God.  We  beg  leave  to  remind 
them  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  classed  with 
the  pious,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is -to 
come ;  and  may  therefore  safely  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inscribing  the  name  of  their  master  on  their 
foreheads.  They  are  not  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
us  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  its  subjects. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  IMPORT  OF  THE  NAME, 

CHRISTIANS. 

Acre  XL  26.— And  the  ditcipUs  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioeh. 

It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good  out 
of  evU ;  and  by  the  powerful  superintendence  of  his  pro- 
vidence, to  orerrule  the  most  untoward  events,  and  render 
them  conducive  to  the  ends  of  his  glory  and  the  good  of 

^' TheTersecution  which  arose  upon  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen affords  a  striking  instance  of  this;  ^^ence  the 
Siscinles  being  aU  scattered  and  dispersed,  besides  the 
aooX  weS  everywhere  preaching  the  word ;  m  conse- 
ouenTe  of  which,  Ae  neigh^HJuring  districts  and  provinces 
^ere  much  s^ner  visitii  with  the  light  of  the  gospel 
than  they  would  have  been  but  for  that  event 

Had  4e  church  of  Jerusalem  continued  to  enjoy  [i] 
undisturbed,  in  that  abundance  of   spiritual  prospenty 
rS^ttended  it,  and  in  the  endeaments  of  the  mos^ 
Txalted  friendship,  they  would  in  all  U^ehhood  have  been 
indisposed  to  separate,   and  the  V^^'^^^^'^^^^f^f 
have  been  accumulated  in  one  spot.     By  the  vioUnce  of 
persecution  this  happy  society  was  broken  up:  the  dis- 
kles  found  it  necesiry,  according  to  the  direction  of 
their  divine  Master,  to  flee  to  other  cities ;  .^vtere,  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  magnifying  Chnst,  and  ot 
saving  souls,  they  distributed  the  precious  ^easure  ot  the 
3.     Thus  the  clouds  which  the  wind  had  scattered 
descended  in  rich  and  copious  showers  to  refresh  and 
render  fruitful  the  earth :  "  And  at  that  time  there  ^a 
great  persecution  against  the  church  that  was  at  Jerusa 
lem  •  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judsea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles :  and 
they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preach- 

.1  J  "» 


ing  the  word."* 


•  Acts  viii.  1>  4. 


Among  other  places  where  the  gospel  was  planted 
on  this  occasion,  was  Antioeh,  a  famous  citj  huilt  on  the 
river  Orontes,  and  the  capital  of  Syria,  where  the  kings 
of  Syria,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  usuaUy 
resided.  This  city  must  he  carefully  distinguished  from 
Antioeh  m  Pisidia,  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  instruments  chiefly  employed  in  this  work  ap- 
pear to  hare  heen  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who 
when  they  were  come  to  this  city  for  the  first  time' 
epoke  to  the  Greeks,  (that  is,  the  pagan  inhabitants 
ot  the  city  )  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  Much  success 
crowned  their  labours ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  and  a  great  number  beheved  and  turned  to  the 
Lord. 

ms  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  in  sacred  writ 
of  the  gospel  being  preached  to  the  heathen.  Though 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  received  from  their  Lord 
a  commission  for  that  purpose,  it  was  some  time  before 
they  fiiUy  comprehended  its  import,  or  attempted  to  exe- 
cute it.  By  a  special  direction,  Peter  had,  indeed,  pre- 
vious to  this,  communicated  the  gospel  to  ComeUus  and 
his  family;  but  no  general  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
made  to  propagate  Christianity  amongst  idolaters. 

Until  this  time,  they  who  were  dispersed  from  Jeru- 
salem, m  various  parts,  preached  the  gospel  to  Jews 
only.  Ihe  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Antioeh  was, 
therefore,  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  circumstance 
ot  Its  bemg  the  first  instance  in  which  the  apostles'  com- 
mission was  executed  to  its  due  extent;  and  the  trea- 
sures of  divine  truth  were  freely  proposed  to  the 
acceptence  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  here  the  light  of  the 
word  first  began  to  dawn  on  benighted  pagans,  and  that 

se^in'i  ^^^T""  *^  ^^  "^'^"^  *°  ^^«*  f«^  ^^  pos- 
session,     llie  happy  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one 

cnurcli,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of 

potion  which  had  for  ages  divided  them  from  each 

ptner,  commenced  here.     That  ancient  oracle,  in  which 

It  was  foretold  that  "God  would  enlarge  Japheth,  and 
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that  he  should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  thenhegan 
to  receive  Us  accomplishment.  Those  whom  Jesus  had 
i^e"  fishers  of  men,"  and  who  had  hitherto  confined 
rt  lahot  to  the  sciily  rivulets  and  ^^aUo- JooU  of 
one  people,  hegan  now  to  "launch  out  into  the  deep, 
and  to  cast  their  net  in  the  wide  ocean.  ^,^    .  .. 

When  tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
church  of  Je"usalem,  they  were  far  from  feeling  emo- 
tkTof  envy.     The  holy  apostles  were  strangers  to  any 
^eLr  s^nStion  on  finding  that  event  accomphshed  hy 
me^^Sments,  which  they  had  neglected  to  attempt 
Th^Tmmediately  "  sent  forth  Barnahas,  that  he  shorid 
toZ  far  as  Antioch  ;  who,  when  he  came  and  saw  the 
gice  of  God,  was  glad,  and  fhorted  them^  Aat  ^th 
niirnose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  to  the  Lord,      nis 
cEter  eipSns  his  conduct;  for  "he  was  a  good 
i^nd  Si  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith ;  and  much 
TiPODle  were  added  unto  the  Lord, 
n^ot  Satisfied  with  contributing  his  own  exertions  to 
the  formation  of  the  work,  he  called  m  superior  aid :  he 
Cwen"7to  "Tarsus,  to  seek  Saul;  -d  when  he  M 
found   him  he   brought   him  to  Antioch.      Thus  this 
cZch    "addition  tlother  extraordinary  circumstances^ 
S;  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  scenes  in  wh.h 
the  ereat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  laboured.     Itjaa  hwe 
he  Eltn  t^o  scatter  those  celestial  sparks  y^ich  soon 
^fter   kindled  a    general    conflagration  in    the   world. 
"  And  itiame  to  pass,  that  a  whole  year  they  ^mWed 
themselves  with  the  church,  and  taught  •"^"^rtj 
Then  follows  the  circumstance  on  which  we  have  founded 
this  discourse :  "  And  they  were  called  christians  first  at 

^*'°?8"the  appellation  of  "Christian"  was  unknown  tiU 
this'  tfme,  it  il'^natural  to  inquire  W  what  appeMm 
they  were  distinguished  previously.  From  the  bcnpta"^ 
it  appears  there  were  various  names  by  which  the  fol 
lowm  of  Christ  were  characterized  Among  themselvw 
the  most  usual  denomination  was.  Brethren.  And  we 
came  the  next  day  to  Puteoli,  where  we  found  brethren,  t 
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If  any  man,  saith  St.  Paul,  « that  is  called  a  brother  be 
a  fornicator  or  covetous,  or  an  idolator,  with  such  an  one 
no  not  to  eat.  *  They  were  styled  "believers:"  "And 
believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  both  of  men 
and  women,  t     They  were  denominated  "disciples:'* 

Ihere  went  with  us  also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Cae 
sarea,  and  brought  with  them  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old 
disciple,  with  whom  we  should  lodge."+     Their  enemies, 
by  way  of  contempt,  styled  them  Nazarenes :  thus  Ter- 
tuUus  accuses  Paul  of  being  "a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazai^nes.  §  Of  similar  import  to  this  was  the  appel- 
lation  of  Galileans,  and  the  terms  oJ^i.sg,  or  sect,  meaninff 
by  that  a  body  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  religion  ol 
their  own,  in  opposition  to  that  established  by  the  law. 
And  this  appellation  of  Galileans  was  continued  to  be 
employed  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  as  a  term  of  reproach 
^•^J^i     ^/  *^%ti°^e  of  Julian,  who  reigned  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  used  it  incessantly  in 
hismvectives  against  Christians.  The  followers  of  Christ 
were  also  styled  "men  of  this  way:"-." And  I  perse- 
cuted thuway  unto  the  death."|| 

IL  Another  question  naturally  here  occurs— Was  this 
name  given  by  human  or  divine  authority  ?     On  this  the 
bcnptures  offer  no  certain  information,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  affirmed  with  confidence.     It  is  not  at  all  probable  aS 
appellation  so  inoffensive,  and  even  so  honourable,  origi- 
nated with  their  enemies ;  they  would  have  invented  one 
tHat  was  more  opprobrious.     But  supposing  it  to  have 
been  assumed  first  by  the  disciples  themselves,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  they  would  have  ventured  to   take  a 
s^ep  so  important  as  that  of  assuming  an  appellation  by 
which  the  church  was  to  be  distinguished  in  all  ages, 
Tnthout  divme  direction;  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  so  common,  and  in 
a  church  where  prophets  abounded.     For  "  there  were 
m  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain  prophets  and 
teachers;    ^   Barnabas,   and   Simeon   that  was   called 
J^iger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  which  had 

*  ^  ^T  Lf"-  •    c    +  ^*^''  ^-  ^^  ^  Acts  xx\.  16. 

§  Act3  XXIV.  5.  II  Acts  xxii.  4. 
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been  bTOueht  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul- 
£l?r^suppSsed  that  they  would  assume  a  ne^a^ 
pellation  without  recourse  to  the  V'^ffJ^'J^^^Z^l 
tion ;  or  that,  supposing  it  to  hare  had  no  other  Aan  a 
hun4n  origin,  it  would  hare  been  so  soon  and  so  unam 
ZTy  ado'ped  by  every  part  of  the  chnst.^^-<=^ 
This  opinion  receives  some  countenance  from  the  word 
iere  uLd,  which  is  not  in  any  other  mstance  aphed  to 
the  giving  a  name  by  human  authority     In  i^g«°»'»« 
imnort  it  bears  some  relation  to  an  oracle.t    Names,  as 
Zyl^  calculated  to  give  just  or /al^,-?--"™  J 
the  nature  of  things,  are  of  considerable  W^tance^  ^ 
that  the  affixing  one  to  discriminate  the  folbweRO^ 
Christ,  in  every  period   of  time,  seems  to   have  been 

"llTT^Li  t^.^'Sl^  on  this  subject  re- 

has  abravs  CusL  in  the  schools  of  ijhilosophjr,  and 
L'thl^^te  arising  out  of  a  difference  of  op-'on  m- 
Mgion,  to  give  to  the  partizans  the  name  of  the  fmmd^r 
TTius  the  Platonists  were  so  styled  from  Plato,  the  ry 
Aa'orfaL^m  Pythago^    the    Aristotcta^  fe-m 
Aristotle,  the  Sadduceans from Zadoc.    Thep^opnety  o 
the  followers  of  Christ  taking  theu  name  from  him  wa 
still  more  striking.     The,  respechve  kade»  J«  hav 
mentioned  merely  commumcated  then:  ^""""^  Th^a 
foUowers ;  and  after  they  quitted  the  pr^n^g^^^^^^ 
no  further  influence  over  them;  the  "onvichon 
for  ever.      It  is  far    otherwise   with  the   mscipie 
Orist :  he  is  now  as  much  as  ever  their  ^vmg  head 
he  lives  in  them,  and  they  hve  by  hun-    To  «•«« 
stands  in  the  --elaUon  - J^^  na^^^head  t 
S^y^Sap^rJ^tu^iLd^^mal,  union,  which  subsists 

kas  interpretation.— Ed. 
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betwixt  Christ  and  his  followers.  By  a  sacred  and  mys- 
terious influence,  he  imparts  his  very  image  to  his  disci- 
ples;  and  it  is  surely  fit  they  should  receiye  their  name 
fi-om  him  fi*om  whom  they  have  derived  their  nature. 

In  bestowing  the  appellation  of  Christians  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  God  may  be  considered  as  fulfilling 
that  gracious  declaration,  '*Thou  shalt  be  called  by  a 
new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name  ;"* 
"The  Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  W 
another  name."t 

It  soon  began  to  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy  other. 
When  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  familiar  use  :  "  If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed;  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this 
behalf't  St.  James  styles  it  "thatworthy  name;"  it  is  truly 
a  most  excellent  and  honourable  appellation :  «  Do  they 
not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name,  by  which  ye  are  called  ?"§ 
In  the  times  of  persecution,  the  only  question  asked  of  such 
as  were  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was, 
"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  To  answer  this  in  the  affirmative 
was  looked  upon  as  in  everyway  to  justify  the  proceeding 
to  the  utmost  extremities.  And  in  themidst  of  the  sharpest 
torments,  the  martyrs  foimd  a  relief  and  refreshment  in 
repeating  at  each  pause  of  agony,  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

2.  The  proper  import  of  this  name  is,  a  follower  of 
Christ :  it  denotes  one,  who  from  mature  deliberation  and 
an  unbiassed  mind,  embraces  the  religion  of  Christ, 
receives  his  doctrine,  believes  his  promises,  and  makes  it 
his  chief  habitual  care  to  shape  his  life  by  his  precepts 
and  example.  ^ 

The  christian  and  the  man  of  the  world  are  diametri- 
^Uy  opposite  characters ;  since  it  is  a  chief  part  of  our 
^viour's  design,  and  the  great  scope  of  his  religion,  to 
redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  world. 

The  christian  is  one  who  professes  to  have  attained 

such  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christ  as  engages  him  to  , 

walk  even  as  he  walked.     The  rules  by  which  he  lives 

are  the  words  of  Christ;  his  example  is  the  model  after 

♦  Isa.  Uii.  2.  ■*■  Isa.  Ixv.  15. 

nPet.iv.  J6.  §Jame8iL7. 
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which  he  copies ;  the  happiness  he  aspires  to  is  that  of 

^KTU  Jl*?pi'*at  multitudes  assume,  the 
name  of  christian,  to  whom  it  is,  in  stnct  propnety, 
uSy  inapplicable.    Educated  in  a  country  were  Chns- 
Shthe  established  religion,  they  acquiesce  m  its 
S  or  perhaps,  never  thought  the  mquiry,  whether  it 
^^'tme  o'not,  of  suf&cient  importance  to  engage  their 
XS      Bu^   to    whatever  distinguishes    the    real 
^hriS-his  faith,  his  hope,  his  eWy^  »  wl'^-r 
relates  to  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ— taitn  in  nis 
Scrifice    delight  in  his  person,  or  an  animating  hope  of 
Wsappeai^ci  they  remain  total  and  contented  strangers. 
Thev^CT^eiherlny  share  in  these  things,  nor  are  djs- 
itSied  at  the  consciousness  of  not  possessing    hem 
Cv  feel  no  scruple  in  associating  the  name  of  Christ  with 
nS   perhaps,  of  the  vices,  and  with  all  the^Pf  .f 
^r  worid       This  assumption  of  the  name  of  Chnst, 
wfthout  aspiring  tothelej^t  resemblance  to  his  character, 
h^^^done^nUulable  injur,-  to  the  -t-est  of  rehgion^ 
To  this  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  we  must  ascnbe 
the  littte  progress  vital  Christianity  has  made  mthe  world 
It  i   C  his]  that  emboldens  the  scoffer,  encourages  th 
infidel  the  profligate,  the  votaries  of  pagamsm,  and  seals 
the  eves  of  ?he  impektent  in  every  nation  in  deeper  and 
more^ death-like  slumber:    "For  the  name  of  God  is 
Sasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  jox^^it^ 
written  "*     The  time  is  coming  when  the  Lord  Jesm 
;m^°ndicato  the  honour  of  that  name  which  wicked 
men  have  disgraced.     It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
lITe  named  the  name  of  Christ,  than,  having  named  it, 

not  to  depart  from  all  evil. 

IV  Let  me  take  occasion  from  these  words  to  urge 
you  t<;  become  christians  in  reality  and  truth.  The  name, 
without  the  reality,  will  only  augment  your  guilt  m* 
aggravate  your  doom ;  but  the  possession  of  geM«'«  "^ 
hrion  wiU  add  unspeakably  to  your  bappmess,  both  he«, 
aid  hereafter.    To  be  a  partaker  of  Chnst  is  to  be  at 

*  Rom.  li.  24. 


peace  with  God ;  to  have  peace  of  conscience,  to  possess 
a  heneficial  interest  in  all  things,  and  an  assured  hope  of 
life  everlasting.  He  came  that  you  might  have  life,  and 
more  than  life.  He  came  to  give  rest  to  your  souls,  to 
afford  you  strong  consolation  under  the  sorrows  of  the 
world,  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  an  entrance, 
when  your  mortal  course  is  ended,  into  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  He  is  ready  to  vanquish  your  spiritual  ene- 
mies for  you,  to  cleanse  you  from  all  impurities,  purge 
you  from  all  your  guilt,  and  make  you  "  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  While 
the  bare  profession  of  Christianity  will  bestow  neither 
profit  nor  delight,  the  possession  of  it  in  reality  will  be 
replete  with  both,  and  will  afford  the  "promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."*  It  will 
deliver  you  from  a  thousjind  snares  against  which  there 
is  no  other  relief;  emancipate  you  from  the  bondage  of 
a  multitude  of  degrading  passions,  and  invest  you  with 
the  "  glorious  Hberty  of  the  children  of  God."  However 
lightly  you  may  esteem  it  now,  be  assured  that  the  mo- 
ment is  coming  when,  to  belong  to  Christ,  to  be  in  union 
with  him,  will  be  felt  to  be  a  greater  happiness  than  to 
be  master  of  the  world.  Every  other  honour  will  fade  ; 
every  other  distinction  will  pass  away ;  every  other  en- 
joyment be  exhausted ;  while  the  crown  of  righteousness 
which  Christ  will  give  to  his  sincere  followers  will  shine 
with  undecaying  brightness  through  the  ages  of  eternity. 
Let  the  young  be  persuaded  it  will  add  unspeakable 
grace  to  the  charms  of  youth  ;  temper  its  vivacity  with 
wisdom,  tincture  its  passions  with  innocence,  and  form 
it  for  a  happy,  useful,  and  honourable  life.  It  will  be 
an  ornament  to  youth,  a  safe  directory  in  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life,  a  staff  and  a  consolation  amidst  the  decays 
and  infirmities  of  age.  To  see  you  set  out  in  the  ways 
of  Christ  will  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  church 
of  God ;  the  most  exalted  pleasure  to  your  parents,  who 
watch  every  movement  of  your  mind  with  parental  soli- 
citude, ready  to  rejoice  over  you  with  transport  when  they 
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can  say  of  any  of  you,  as  it  was  said  of  Saul, "  Behold, 

he  prayeth." 

V.  We  cannot  but  look  back  with  regret  to  the  penod 
when  the  followers  of  Christ  were  known  by  no  other 
name.  Happy  period ;  when,  instead  of  being  rent  into 
a  thousand  parts,  and  split  into  innumerable  divisions, 
the  church  of  Christ  was  "  one  fold  under  one  Shep- 
herd !'*  The  seamless  coat  of  the  Redeemer  was  of  one 
entire  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  world  was 
divided  into  two  grand  parties — christians  and  pagans. 
This  happy  state,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  occur  again : 
"The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  sucking  child  shall 
play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."* 

In  consequence  of  a  more  copious  communication  of 
the  Spirit,  some  of  our  differences  of  opinion  will  be  re- 
moved, and  "  the  shepherds  will  see  eye  to  eye,"  and 
others  of  them  will  be  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  christian 
charity,  in  the  noble  obUvion  of  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  party  names  must  subsist,  let  us 
carefully  watch  against  a  party  spirit ;  let  us  direct  our 
chief  attention  to  what  constitutes  a  christian,  and  learn 
to  prize  most  highly  those  great  truths  in  which  all  good 
men  are  agreed.  In  a  settled  persuasion,  that  what  is 
disputed  or  obscure  in  the  system  of  Christianity  is,  in 
that  proportion,  of  little  importance,  compared  to  those 
fundamental  truths  which  are  inscribed  on  the  page  of 
revelation  as  with  a  sunbeam ;  whenever  we  see  a  chris- 
tian, let  us  esteem,  let  us  love  him ;  and  though  he  be 
weak  in  faith,  receive  him,  "not  to  doubtful  disputa- 
tion." 

«Isaialixi.  6,8,a 
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ON  LOVE  OF  THE  BRETHREN,  AS  A  CRITERION 
OF  A  STATE  OF  SALVATION 

1  JoHH  iil  14,— We  know  that  we  have  passed  fr<m  death  unto  life 

because  we  love  the  brethren,  ' 

As  it  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  moment  whether  we 
are  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  or  under  condem- 
nation, we  ought  carefully  to 'attend  to  the  marks  and 
criterions  by  which  these  two  opposite  states  are  distin- 
guished in  the  word  of  God.     The  scripture  abounds 
with  directions  on  this  subject;  so  that  if  we  remain  in 
an  habitual  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  it  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  light  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
but  must  be  imputed,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  the 
want  of  strict  and  impartial  inquiry.     Too  many  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  content  themselves  without  attain- 
ing a  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  real  character  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  hoping  all  is  well,  without  resting  on 
sure  and  solid  grounds ;  by  which,  if  their  religion  is 
really  vam,  they  incur  the  charge  of  presumption ;  and 
if  It  IS  genuine,  deprive  themselves  of  the  richest  source 
of  comfort,  as  well  as  of  motives  to  the  most  ardent 
gratitude.     For  how  is  it  possible  to  praise  God  for  a  fa- 
vour which  we  are  not  certain  we  have  received  ?     Or  if 
a  feeble  hope  is  entitled  to  devout  acknowledgement, 
our  praises  must  be  faint  and  languid  in  proportion  to 
the  mixture  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  which  attends 
It.    We  are  exhorted  to  give  all  diligence,  that  we  may 
obtain  the  full  assurance  of  hope  :  we  should  never  read 
in  the  wntmgs  of  this  eminent  apostle  the  rapturous  ex- 
clamation, "  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,"*  had  he  been  in  that  state  of  suspense  re- 
specting his  prospects  for  eternity,  in  which  too  many 
clnistians  allow  themselves  to  remain. 

•  i  John  iii.  ]. 
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With  a  view  to  assist  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  in 
their  attempts  to  ascertain  their  real  condition,  we  re- 
quest your  serious  attention  while  we  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  criterion  of  character  the  apostle 
suggests  in  the  text :  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  bre- 
thren." 

Death  and  life  are  the  two  extremes  set  before  us  ; 
spiritual  death,  and  spiritual  life :  for  in  this  sense,  it  is 
obWous,  the  words  must  be  imderstood.  When  the 
apostle  speaks  of  our  passing  from  death  unto  life,  the 
phraseology  necessarily  implies  that  death  is  our  natural 
state  as  sinners  ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  who  is  per- 
fectly conscious  of  his  having  experienced  no  change,  is 
under  no  necessity  of  inquiring  farther:  he  infallibly 
abideth  in  death.  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death"*  A  transition  from  one  state  to  an- 
other is  supposed  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  salvation ;  and  the  design  of  the  apostle, 
in  the  words  before  us,  is  to  suggest  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  reality  of  such  a  transition. 

When  he  speaks  of  love  to  the  brethren,  we  must  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  love  to  real  christians,  who  are 
frequently,  in  the  New  Testament,  distinguished  by  this 
appellation  :  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  be- 
cause he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."+  In  reproving  the 
Corinthians  for  their  contentious  spirit,  St.  Paul  used 
this  language :  "  Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and 
that  before  the  imbelievers.  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
frauded? Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and  that 
your  brethren.*'J  In  this  passage,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
term  brethren  is  equivalent  to  christian,  and  that  it  is 
employed  in  contradistinction  to  unbelievers.  When  the 
apostle  lays  down  love  to  real  christians,  as  an  infaUible 
sign  and  token  of  a  justified  state,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  include  every  sort  of  attachment  which  may  be  felt 
towards  them,  from  whatever  principles  or  on  whatever 

•  1  John  ill.  14.  \  1  John  iii.  16.  X  1  Cor.  vi.  6-«. 


occasion  it  arises.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ  may  be  objects  of  love,  without  its  furnishing  the 
least  evidence  of  a  religious  character.  Religion  may 
have  no  sort  of  concern  in  it.  Parents  may  love  their 
children,  children  their  parents,  husbands  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  husbands,  whatever  be  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  party  beloved,  upon  principles  merely  na- 
tural. The  natural  affections  and  desires,  by  which 
society  is  cemented,  and  mankind  are  bound  to  each 
other,  can  afford,  it  is  evident,  no  test  or  criterion  of  re- 
hgious  principle.  •        ^ 

True  christians  may  possess  certain  quahties,  which, 
according  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  are  calcu- 
lated to  command  a  portion  of  esteem  and  affection; 
such  as  prudence,  generosity,  kindness,  and  fidelity :  to 
which  nothing  but  a  brutish  insensibility  can  render  men 
entirely  [^indifferent].  There  are  certain  social  and 
moral  virtues  which  are  so  useful  to  the  world,  and  so 
attractive  in  themselves,  as  to  be  the  natural  objects  of 
partiality;  and  these  Christianity  will  improve,  rather 
than  impair.  We  may  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  add, 
that  a  christian  may  be  even  indebted  to  his  religion  for 
certain  qualities  which  excite  attachment,  and  yet  that 
attachment  shall  afford  no  proof  of  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  him  who  feels  it :  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
goodness."*  This  goodness,  this  genuine  benevolence  of 
christian  deportment,  has  its  charms ;  and,  on  a  variety 
of  occasions,  may  excite  esteem  in  persons  who  have  no 
regard  to  the  principle  from  whence  it  flows.  "  Deme- 
trius had  good  report  of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth  it- 
self."t  When  St.  Paul  had  been  inculcating  certain 
christian  graces,  he  adds.  He  that  hath  these  things  "  is 
acceptable  to  God  and  approved  of  men."J  K  we  find 
ourselves  overpowered,  as  it  were,  and  captivated  by  the 
display  of  chnstian  virtue,  we  are  not  hence  entitled 
immediately  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  respecting 
our  state,  without  looking  deeper,  and  inquring  how  we 
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stand  affected  towards  the  principle  whence  those  yir- 
tues  emanated. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  ground  on 
which  our  attachment  to  a  christian  is  founded  that  can 
alone  afford  a  favourable  decision  in  this  matter.  Do  .we 
love  the  brethren  as  brethren,  christians  <w  christians,  on 
account  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  on  account  of  their  union  to  Christ  ?  In  any 
specific  case,  when  we  feel  warmly  attached  to  a  chris- 
tian, is  it  founded  on  this  consideration,  that  he  is  a 
christian,  a  follower  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Lamb 
of  God  ?  If  we  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, St.  John  authorizes  us  in  deeming  it  an  infaUible 
evidence  of  our  having  passed  from  death  unto  life.  It 
affords  such  an  evidence  in  two  ways  :— • 

I.  Negatively,  it  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  world. 

XL  Positively,  it  demonstrates  that  we  are  of  God. 

I.  It  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  world :  for  the 
world  is  entirely  destitute  of  an  attachment  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  as  such.  At  no  period  did  the  world  ap- 
pear favourably  disposed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  as 
such,  or  on  account  of  their  relation  to  this  their  divine 
Head.  Our  Lord  repeatedly  warned  his  followers  to 
expect  just  the  contrary :  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men 
for  my  name's  sake."*  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  its  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you."t  "  I  have  given  them  thy  word ; 
and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  J 

The  course  of  events,  from  that  to  the  present  time, 
has  verified  the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  declaration : 
"They  were  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake;" 
they  were  "  persecuted  from  city  to  city,"§  and  even  the 
most  eminent  among  them  accoimted  as  "  the  offscouring 
of  all  things."  1 1  In  every  subsequent  age,  and  in  every 
country,  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  have  encountered 


opposition,  which  has  been  abnost  invariably  more  or 
less  violent  in  proportion  to  their  attachment  to  the  Sa- 
viour, to  the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  lustre  of  their 
piety.  Look  at  the  world  at  present;  view  it  in  this 
highly  favoured  nation,  frimished  as  it  is  with  whole- 
some laws,  and  restrained  from  open  persecution :  Do 
you  perceive  the  world  to  evince  a  predilection  for  the 
serious  and  earnest  followers  of  Christ?  Is  decided 
christian  piety,  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  any,  a 
passport  to  distinction  and  favour  ?  On  the  contrary  : 
will  a  man  be  better  received  in  worldly  circles  for 
being  supposed  to  resemble  Christ  ?  No.  '  We  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  answer  these  questions,  or  avoid  perceiving 
that  the  world  continues  invariably  consistent  with  itself 
in  "  loving  its  own,"*  and  none  but  its  own.  If,  in  any 
instance,  its  affections  stray  beyond  its  own  circle ;  if,  in 
any  instance,  it  extends  its  favourable  regards  to  a  real 
christian ;  it  is  never  on  accoimt  of  his  being  a  christian, 
it  is  never,  as  St.  John  expresses  it,  "  for  the  truth's 
sake,  which  dwelleth  in  him."t  Since  this  is  an  un- 
questionable fact,  that  the  world  is  thus  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  serious  christians;  if  it  be  otherwise 
with  us,  it  proves  that  we  are  "not  of  the  world ;"  J  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  have  "  passed  from  death  unto 
life.- 

II.  The  love  of  the  brethren,  as  such,  affords  a  posi- 
tive proof  of  our  being  of  Glod. 

This  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  the 
grounds  on  which  love  to  christians  proceeds  : — 

1.  To  love  christians,  a*  sitch^  is  to  love  them  on  ac- 
comit  of  their  relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

2.  On  account  of  their  attachment  to  both. 

3.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
these  divine  persons. 

1.  He  who  loves  christians  as  such,  is  attached  to 
them  on  account  of  their  relation  to  God.  The  Supreme 
Being  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  christians,  as  their 
God :  He  is  their  "  covenant  God  and  Father  through 
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Christ  Jesus."  They  are,  emphatically,  a  peculiar  trea- 
sure to  him,  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They 
are  his  possession,  his  inheritance,  his  people.  In  every 
age  there  have  been  a  people  in  whom  the  blessed  God 
claimed  a  peculiar  interest,  on  whom  he  fixed  his  special 
love,  and  manifested  himself  unto  them  as  he  does  not 
to  the  world ;  a  people  who  were  "  the  temple  of  God,"* 
the  seat  of  his  special  presence,  among  whom  he  walked 
and  dwelt.  Under  the  christian  dispensation  true  chris- 
tians compose  this  people.  In  whatever  interesting  and 
endearing  relation  God  stood  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jacob  ;  he  stands  in  that  same  relation  to  the  sincere 
followers  of  Christ.  They  are  the  objects  of  that  special 
love,  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks  in  these  words :  "  For 
the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved 
me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God."t  To 
feel  attached  to  christians,  on  this  account,  is  a  proof  of 
a  heart  well  affected  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  recon- 
ciled to  his  requirements  and  government :  and  as  "  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"t  it  affords  an  evi- 
dence that  this  enmity  is  subdued.  If  we  feel  favourably 
towards  the  domestics  of  a  family,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  their  master,  it  is  an  evidence  of  affection  to 
the  master  himself;  it  is  a  fruit  of  it.  The  relation 
which  christians  bear  to  the  Redeemer  is  still  more  in- 
timate and  endearing :  they  are  the  people  that  were 
given  him  to  redeem  before  the  world  Qbegan] ;  they  are 
the  children  for  whose  sake  he  took  flesh  and  blood; 
they  are  his  pupils,  his  household,  and  fani^  ;  nay, 
more,  his  spiritual  spouse  and  the  members  of  his  mysti- 
cal body.  The  love  of  the  brethren  contemplates  them 
in  that  light,  and  consequently  evinces  a  heart  well  af- 
fected towards  their  Lord  and  head.  To  give  "  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,"§  shall  not  lose  its 
reward. 

2.  On  account  of  their  attachment  to  God,  and  their 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  glory.     This  is  so  essential  a 


*  1  Cor.  iii.  16. 
i  Rom.  viii  7. 


f  John  xvi  27. 
$  MaU.  X.  42. 


part  of  the  christian  character,  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  a  rational  regard  for 
christians,  unless  we  are  supposed  to  be  ruled  by  a  blind 
and  unthinking  impulse.  Our  esteem  for  good  men 
will  be  intimately  blended  with  the  consideration  of 
their  being  on  God's  side.  While  the  rest  of  the  world 
continue  in  a  state  of  enmity  and  alienation,  we  must 
look  upon  these  as  reconciled,  as  persons  who  have  given 
a  cordial  and  respectful  reception  to  his  ambassadors, 
and  have  renewed  their  alliance,  or  rather,  made  their 
submission,  upon  the  gracious  terms  he  was  pleased  to 
propose.  "You,  that  were  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death."*  And  being  reconciled, 
they  are  employed  to  manage  his  interests,  to  maintain 
his  honour,  and  to  propagate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sen- 
timents of  loyal  obedience  by  which  they  themselves  are 
actuated.  These  views  enter  deeply  into  the  christian 
character  and  calling.  How  can  we  give  a  more  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  disposition 
towards  the  prince  than  by  abetting  his,  in  opposition  to 
the  disaffected  party  ?  As  the  case  will  not  admit  of 
neutrality — as  he,  in  such  a  situation,  who  is  not /or  the 
prince  is  necessarily  looked  upon  as  a  rebel,  so  a  cordial 
attachment  to  his  interests  cannot  be  more  decisively  ex- 
pressed than  by  a  determined  [adherence]  to  those  who 
cheerfully  submit  to  his  authority,  and  delight  in  his 
government.     "  He  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us."t 

3.  True  christians  are  distinguished  by  some  peculiar 
traits  of  resemblance  to  God  and  the  Redeemer ;  and 
this  enters  into  the  grounds  of  that  regard  for  them 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of  in  the  text.  They  not  only 
adore  the  divine  nature,  but  are  in  some  degree  par- 
takers of  it ;  not  only  "  behold  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  but  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory."  J  Their  character  makes  a  very  distant,  it 
is  confessed,  but  yet  a  real  approach,  to  the  absolute  rec- 
titude of  the  divine,  which  they  [constantly]  study  and 


*  Coloss.  i.  21, 22 
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imitate,  [[until]  they  are  presented  before  him  unblam- 
able in  holiness.  In  regeneration,  some  traces  of  the 
paternal  image  are  impressed;  and  with  that  strange, 
that  more  than  natural  affection  it  becomes  them  to  feel 
towards  such  a  parent,  they  become  "  followers  of  God, 
as  dear  children."*  If  they  profess  to  have  fellowship 
with  God,  they  evince  that  profession  to  be  no  empty 
boast,  by  walking  in  the  light  as  he  who  is  in  the  hght. 
If  they  profess  to  know  Christ,  to  have  a  sacred  inti- 
macy with  him,  they  justify  the  pretension,  in  some  good 
degree,  by  walking  as  he  also  walked,  by  doing  right- 
eousness as  he  also  did. 

To  feel  an  attachment  to  christians  on  this  accoimt,  is 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  a  love  of  rectitude,  a  love  of 
God,  an  attachment  to  those  great  moral  properties  in 
which  the  true  beauty  of  the  divine  character  consists. 

Close  with  three  remarks. 

I.  The  criterion  supplied  in  the  text  may  be  inverted. 
If  we  do  not  love  Christ,  other  love  wiU  discover  itself  by 
the  choice  of  our  society. 

II.  It  is  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  useful  criterion  sug- 
gested in  the  text,  which  may  be  applied  to  great  advan- 
tage. We  may  see  the  sun  through  the  water  when  we 
cannot  look  upon  it  in  its  place  in  the  heavens. 

III.  It  should  be  oiu*  care  to  improve  in  this  part  of 
the  christian  character,  to  abound  therein  more  and 
more. 

Love  is  the  characteristic  of  the  christian. 


XXXVII. 

ON  THE  DUTY  OF  INTERCESSION. 

1  Tin.  ii.  l.—I  exhort,  therefore^  that  supplications,  prayers^  uUsreu- 
iiom,  and  giving  of  tJianks,  be  made  for  all  men, 

I.  Duty. 

I.  The  reasons  and  obligations  of  prayer  arise  out  of 

*  Ephes.  V.  1. 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  religion-^the  belief  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  « thTrewarder  of  such  L 
diligently  seek  him.''     The  duty  of  intercessio^  or  pm^ 
ing  for  others,  spnngs  from  the  relation  we  stand  Lto 
ourfeUow.creatui.es.     As  the  fonner  is  an  esse^aUart 
of  piety,  so  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  benevoCe  ^no 
less  essential      To  iove  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  Sie 
fdfihneiit  of  the  second  table%f  the  law.     Unlei  we 
beheve  m  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  we  have  no  pretentions 
to  the  character  of  christians ;  but  if  we  areC  Wd 
that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  avails,  we  have  noTi^ht 
to  Withhold  from  those  we  ourselves  are  bound  to  ifve 
this  advantage,  especially  as  it  is  a  benefit  which  it  ^ 
always  m  our  power  to  confer  without  loss  or  detriineni 
to  ourselves.     In  almost  every  other  instance,  the  fevo^ 
we  confer  seems  at  least  to  come  into  competit k>n^S 
^e  claims  of  self-interest ;  but  in  this  there  is  no  p^i- 
ble  mterference  or  mtrusion.  ^ 

Here  only  are  we  able  fitly  to  imitate  the  Supreme 
Bemg,  who  imparts  to  aU  without  diminishing,  hifo^ 
store.  The  duty  of  intercession  is  also  recSmmend^ 
and  enforced  by  this  important  consideratio^hat  it 
S'  '^T'^  ^^  ^^'^  '^'  benevolence  of  everytdi- 
Se  onL  '^  T'  ^^Z^  r^^^^^  ^^li^f  i^  the  pl 
tftise    to  '  *^^de  thecounciisofanation:of 

tne  Wise ,  to  ensure  victory  by  arms,  of  the  powe^I  • 
but  the  most  obscure  person  may  intercede,  JdTy iJ L* 

2.  That  we  are  [led]  to  infer  this  duty  from  A- 

m  the  soc„J  form  of  the  prayer  taught  by  our  lord, 
where  we  are  commanded  to  aidress  God  as^<,«r  Faih^ 
It  ^expressly  enjoined  by  apostolic  authority,  i^fte 
S  rr  ?J*''  «»"sideK.tion.  It  is  also  a  ^unr  ex- 
ffi.      \  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  s^fa. 

mS  f^/?b'"'*^'^,  <^»'  Sodo™.  Job  for  his  friends, 

W     •      r*  P^P'*  "f  I^™e''  Samuel  for  SauL  &c^ 

ten  riT"^  a  principal  branch  of  the  priestj 

vou  V  '"  ^'^'  High-Priest  speit  some 
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of  the  most  precious  moments,  near  the  end  of  ks 
earthly  course,  in  interceding  with  his  Father,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  his  disciples,  but  of  aU  who  should  after- 
wards  believe  on  his  name."  x*      j 

The  apostle  assures  us,  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  continued 
intercession  in  heaven  that  he  is  "  able  to  ^ve  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  by  him ;  so  that  in  his 
hands  it  is  the  refuge  of  the  guilty,  the  hope  ot  the 
perishing,  a  mysterious  chain  fastened  to  the  throne  ot 
God,  the  stay  and  support  of  a  sinking  world. 

II.  The  benefits  of  intercession ;  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  lights :  as  they  respect  ourselves,  and  as 
they  regard  others. 

1.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

(1  )  It  will  have  a  happy  tendency  to  increase  our 
benevolence.  As  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  make  up 
the  whole  of  religion,  so  there  is  nothing  more  Ukely  to 
promote  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures  than  the  be^g 
them  in  our  minds  before  the  throne  of  grace.  How 
can  we  fail  to  feel  concern  for  the  happiness  of  those  for 

whom  we  pray  ?  ,     ^  „    1. 1 

Either  our  petitions  must  be  full  of  hypocrisy,  or  our 
good  wishes  to  them  must  be  hearty  and  sincere.  To 
pray  for  their  welfare,  and  yet  be  indifferent,  would 
constitute  the  grossest  dissimulation.  In  ventunng  to 
address  the  Supreme  Being  in  their  behalf,  we  assume 
the  character  of  advocates.  To  be  indifferent  to  their 
welfare,  is  to  belie  the  character  and  betray  our  trust 
That  criminal  self-love,  which  is  the  great  reproach  ot 
our  nature,  is  grown  to  such  a  height,  pnncipally  m  con- 
sequence of  our  habitual  inattention  to  the  situation  ol 
others.  We  contemplate  ourselves,  and  our  own  cir- 
cumstances,  till  we  ahnost  forget  there  are  any  othei 
beings  in  the  world.  When  we  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  step  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  and  look  at  the  dis- 
tresses and  anxieties  which  those  around  us  have  to 
encounter,  a  generous  compassion  is  excited,  the  tender- 
ness of  nature  is  touched,  and  our  own  troubles  appear 
light  and  inconsiderable.  Most  of  our  vices,  my  brethren, 
may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  reflection.    And  what  is 
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helplessness,  and  dependence  of  o^'f.n  """y*  ** 
ijther  of  our  fellow"immo^'^  ^"  fellow-mortals,  or 
their  affecting  peculiarities^*  J^  "^"^  '"*  «" 
n>ind  is  the/nfost  cSill  Lfef  rdTvIJ^^^r^ 
moments  when  none  biif  a^A  «  ^^evatea,  at  those 

ourownnothingnerbiHlXTstu  ft  VrT' 
we  have  been  «  spreading  before  the  I^rH^  *k  "  •^*'*" 
stances  of  an  orph'm.  who^has  no  friend  „A  ^!i"^?'- 
has  no  protector  of  an  „nW  ^  ?*  *  ^^°^  who 

dominion  of  S  whi^  Z^T^  '^^J^"  •"  «nder  the 
destruction;  i^t  p3e^o  rilT^  '^.*'^'  *°  «*«"«J 

feehW  sentimentfX  mortrbJTeXlT/'^''''"* 
ested;  without  fwlinn  ;.,  „.  '  *^™e'^>  and  dismter- 

is  offended  and  I  bti! VJ^f -^  ^"^  ^  ^  "°*  "^^^ '  who 

to£irs;xrgro£s?^°r^^^»«» 

were  made  for  us;  instirfr^mCberiA*;  ""'''* 
-Sra'iSnr^-  ^vholfr^eSX 

for1l,ZrtS-^Jnr&Tl?f  -'r™ 
solicitude  to  a  ..mall  ^;I?    •  ^^  ^^'^^  confines  our 

reach,  universal  gSo^  mVm  t**/^  ^'  '^"'^  <">' 
promoted  or  remS      ^  ^  *^'  '"°'*  effectually 

happiness  of  Te  TorU  "dTA  '"'*'"."  I"?y«'  «>^  *« 
for  5,e  conveiSon  of  th!^  h  *'f,P^°^P""7  of  the  church, 
thewholH"; rJi'L^;**''^'*  """^  th«  salvation  of 

themselv:s,Tur\  ^r^^rntce^r ,  *'^''"«'"^  '"^^^ 
(2.)  It  will  hp  fi;I  k    r  "f?fs^"^y  become  enlarffed. 

*  *  ♦  » 

»  *  ♦  • 

*  •  ♦ 

^eloS."'"'"'''''''  *'  ''*"^^'  "^  i^i^r^e^on  as  it 
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There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel  xir.  14: 
Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
in  it,  l3iey  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their 
righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

From  this  passage  we  may  infer  two  thmgs  :— J^irst, 
That  there  are  seasons  when  even  the  intercession  of 
the  most  eminent  will  not  avail ;  seasons  in  which  it  is 
unalterably  determined  to  inflict  punishment.  Secondly, 
we  may  infer,  that  these  are  so  rare  and  so  extraordinary, 
that  to  declare  he  will  not  turn  away  for  intercession,  is 
the  strongest  token  of  his  fierce  indignation. 

(1.)  If  God  delights  to  hear  prayer,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  beUeve  he  wiU  favourably  regard  intercessory 
prayer ;  for  then  the  supplicant  is  exercising  two  most 
unportant  virtues  at  once,  piety  and  benevolence.  He  is 
then  employed  in  fulfilling  the  whole  law,  and  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  nature. 

(2.)  Examples  of  its  success ;— Abraham,  Moses,  and 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

III.  General  objects  of  intercession. 

1.  Our  civil  governors.  We  are  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  this,  on  account  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
involved  in  good  government,  which,  like  the  natural 
health  of  the  body,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  yet  is  scarcely  perceived  till  it  be  mterrupted. 
We,  of  this  country,  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to 

this  duty.  „  „  ^  . 

2.  The  church,  "  the  mother  of  us  all,  from  whom 
we  are  bom,  at  whose  breasts  we  have  been  nounshed 
with  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word."*  "  For  Zion  s  sake 
will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will 
not  rest,  Until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
bumeth.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness, 
and  all  kings  thy  glory  :  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by^a 
^w  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name. 

♦  Isaiah  Ixii.  1,2 
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Let  us  pray  for  its  extension,  for  its  peace,  for  its  purity, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  promises  made  to  it.  ' 
3.  The  distressed  of  every  description  have  peculiar 
claims  to  our  prayers.     Indigent  christians,  who  ever 
appear  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objects  of  compas- 
sion, will  share  in  our  petitions  to  a  throne  of  grace. 
To  pray  for  others  is  the  best  salve  and  relief  of  power- 
less benevolence.     For  where  can  we  turn  our   eyes 
without  seeing  persons  misled   by  error  and   delusion 
which  we  wish  in  vain  to  arrest ;  made  wretched  by  vices 
which  we  cannot  reform ;  or  oppressed  with  misery  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  avert  ?    Must  it  not,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  the  greatest  incitement  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  that  Being  in  whom  it  is  infinite  mercy 
to  heal  the  maladies  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  do  "  for 
us,  and  for  all  men,  above  all  we  can  ask  or  think  ?  * 
When  we  have  thus  commended  the  case  of  our  dis- 
tressed fellow-creatures  to  the  divine  notice— when  we 
have  thus  committed  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of 
our  heavenly  Father— we  feel  calm;    our  compassion 
grows  softer,  while  it  loses  its  anxiety ;  and  our  benevo- 
lence, like  his,  becomes  strong  and  glowing,  without 
solicitude.  ^^ 

4.  Our  friends  and  relatives. 

**•♦♦♦ 

Application. 


XXXVIIL 

GOD'S  ETERNITY  CONSIDERED,  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  HIS  PROMISED  PUR- 
POSES. 

2  Pet.  ui.  8.--B««,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day,*  ^ 

That  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  the  holy  apostles 

♦Preached  at   Leicester,  Sunday,  Jumarr  6th,  IQUs  the  £rst 
aunday  id  the  new  year. 
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weic  endowed,  enabled  them  to  foretell  the  principal 
defections  from  the  christian  faith  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  last  days, — ^the  papal  superstition  and  infidel 

impiety. 

We  haye  long  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  both  these 
predictions :  the  gross  idolatry,  cruel  edicts,  and  tyran- 
nical claims  of  the  church  of  Rome,  have  been  for  ages 
promulgated ;  and  now  that  superstition  appears  to  be  in 
its  dotage,  and  falling  fast  into  decay,  a  new  progeny  has 
arisen — a  scoffing,  infidel  spirit. 

They  founded  their  disbelief  of  Christ's  coming  to 
destroy  the  world,  to  judge  the  wicked,  and  to  reward 
his  servants,  on  the  pretended  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
nature.  No  event  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
which  the  gospel  foretells,  they  pretend,  has  ever  taken 
place.  In  affirming  this,  the  apostle  charges  them  with 
''  wilful  ignorance"  [pi  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 

water.] 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  heavens,  which 
at  present  subsist,  are  reserved  for  a  similar  catastrophe, 
and  are  doomed  to  imdergo  a  more  signal  overthrow. 
Nor  can  any  argument  be  deduced  against  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  declaration,  from  the 
seeming  length  of  the  time  during  which  their  execution 
is  delayed :  since  "  one  day  is  with  God  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

In  attempting  to  improve  these  words,  we  shall, 

I.  Endeavour  to  illustrate  their  import,  and  establish 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  they  contain. 

II.  Show  to  what  particvdar  uses  the  truth  which 
they  exhibit  may  be  applied. 

I.  Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  the  assertion,  "  One 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day.** 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  apostle  in  these  words,  to  consider  on 
what  occasion  they  are  introduced.  ^     ^ 

They  are  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  objections 
which  irreligious  scoffers  advance  against  the  certainty 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  declarations,  founded 


on  its  long  delay.  Impatient  and  short-sighted  mortals 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  what  is  delayed  long  will  never 
take  place ;  that  an  event,  placed  at  the  distance  of  many 
ages,  will  never  arrive ;  that  an  evil  which  has  been  long 
apprehended,  but  through  a  series  of  ages  has  never  ac- 
tually taken  place,  need  be  dreaded  no  more,  but  may 
be  safely  classed  among  the  phantoms  of  a  vain  terror. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  apostle  states  that  ^^  one  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years ;"  and  that  long  and 
short,  when  applied  to  a  part  of  duration,  are  not  the 
same  in  his  apprehension  as  ours ;  that  what  appears  a 
long  time  to  us,  does  not  appear  so  to  him,  whose  esti- 
mate is  so  different,  and  whose  views  are  so  much  more 
extended.  A  thousand  years  seem  to  us  a  very  long 
period,  but  in  his  eyes  appear  extremely  short ;  they  are 
but  as  a  day. 

This  idea  of  the  different  apprehension  which  God 
has  of  time  from  what  we  possess,  is  exhibited  in  several 
passages  of  scriptures :  "  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night.***  To  the  same  purpose  spake  the  royal 
Psalmist,  in  the  39th  Psahn  :  "  Make  me  to  know  mine 
end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is ;  that  I  may 
know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days 
as  an  handbreadth ;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 
thee."f 

I.  Every  portion  of  duration  is  something  real,  and 
has  a  true  and  proper  existence ;  but  the  epithets  great 
and  small,  when  applied  to  this,  (as  well  as  to  any  thing 
else,)  are  merely  comparative.  They  necessarily  imply 
a  comparison  of  one  quantity  with  another,  without 
which  they  can  never  be  applied  with  justice ;  for  what 
is  great  compared  with  one  quantity,  becomes,  at  the 
same  moment,  little  when  compared  with  another,  and 
vice  versa. 

Thus  fourscore  years  are,  at  present  considered  as  a 
great  age ;  but  would  not  have  been  called  so  before  the 
[general  deluge].     That  age  is  now  styled  great  with 
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propriety,  because  it  is  so,  compared  with  the  usual  term 
of  life,  which  is  considerably  less ;  and,  for  an  opposite 
reason,  it  would,  before  the  Flood,  have  been  styled 
small,  because  it  would  have  been  so  compared  with  the 
average  term  of  human  life,  at  that  period,  which  was 
much  greater.  We  should  consider  fifty  years  as  form- 
ing a  very  large  portion  of  himian  life ;  but  the  same 
number  of  years  in  the  history  of  an  empire  would  be 
justly  considered  small.  Thus  is  the  same  quantity  either 
great  or  small,  as  you  place  it  by  the  side  of  something 
much  inferior  to  it  in  magnitude,  or  much  superior. 

2.  Hence  it  results  that  absolute  greatness  belongs 
only  to  what  is  infinite ;  for  whatever  falls  short  of  this, 
however  great  it  may  appear,  its  supposed  greatness  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  incidental  absence  of  another 
object  that  is  greater.  It  may  be,  it  will  be,  infaUibly, 
reduced  to  insignificance,  the  moment  it  comes  into 
comparison  with  that  which  is  so  prodigiously  superior 
to  it. 

3.  In  duration,  absolute  greatness  belongs  only  to 
eternity.  The  epithet  great,  or  whatever  other  is  most 
expressive  of  the  profoundest  astonishment,  is,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  applied  to  that  unfathomable  abyss. 
Incapable  of  being  placed  in  any  light,  or  brought,  even 
by  imagination,  into  any  comparison  which  should  reduce 
it  to  insignificance,  it  asserts  its  preeminence,  and  vindi- 
cates its  majesty,  in  all  places  and  Qtimes],  in  all  the 
possible  varieties  of  being,  or  combinations  of  thought. 

4.  "We  must  then  conceive  that  he  who  has  subsisted 
throughout  eternal  ages ;  who  knows  no  "  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  years ;"  who  possesses  eternity ;  to 
whom  all  its  parts  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  spestk)  are 
continually  open,  both  past  and  future ;  must  have  a 
very  different  apprehension  of  that  inconsiderable  portion 
of  it  we  call  time,  from  creatures  who  are  acquainted 
with  no  other.  His  apprehension,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive, will  be,  in  this  respect,  very  different ;  and  that 
what  to  us  appears  a  large  portion,  will,  in  his  eyes, 
appear  very  inconsiderable. 

Nor  let  any  one  here  object,  and  say,  it  must  appear 


as  It  IS,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  snppose 
It  appears  to  him  different  from  what  it  does  to  ns.  ^No 
doubt  It  appears  to  hm  exactly  as  it  is.  His  apprehen- 
sions are,  unquestionaMy,  agreeable  to  the  njrture  of 
thmgs ;  but  It  does  not  foUow  from  thence  that  it  mZ 
appe^  m  the  same  Lght  as  it  does  to  us :  and  if  there 
may  be  a  difference  it  is  surely  the  highest  presumption 
to  make  ourselves  the  standard.  ^ 

That  each  portion  of  duration  appears  to  him  real  we 
admit :  we  are  not  contending  for  its  being  annihUated 
m  his  view  Somethmg  ,t  is,  and  something  it  appears, 
unquestionably,  m  his  eyes,  who  views  thhigs  H^ 
are ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that  a  limit^  portioi 
of  duration  must  appear  to  him  of  the  same  precise 
magmtttde  as  it  does  in  our  eyes.  ^ 

We  know,  by  experience,  how  susceptible  we  are  of  a 
diversity  of  apprehension  in  this  resp^t;   and  that  at 
some  penods,  and  in  some  situations,  the  same  portion  of 
time  appears  much  longer  than  at  others.     li  circum- 
stances of  extreme  misery,  the  moments  seem  to  linger 
and  the  lapse  of  time  is  slow.     How  long  would  a  few 
nunutes  appear,  passed  in  excruciating  torment !    In  a 
se^n  of  ^lous  expectation,  which  has  a  portion  of 
nus«y  m  It,  the  same  effect  is  experienced  in  a  lower 
aegree.     On  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  the 
houn  seem  to  take  wings,  and  we  are  but  httle  sensible 
of  the  progress  of  time.     When   the   mind  is  fully 

wdeeply  absorbed  m a  pleasing  train  of  reflection,  we 
become  scarcely  conscious  that  any  space  of  timrhas 
el^sed.  We  must  infer  from  henci  tL  perfecTw 
new  dmunishes  inconceivably  the  impression  of  time;  as 
on  the  contrary,  intense  misery  increases  it 
Amoi^  aU  the  conceptions  we  form  of  the  Supreme 

Sk^^  i  his  perfect  happiness;  nor  have  any  who 
have  believed  on  him  foiled  to  ascribe  to  him  this  perf^! 
tion  m  the  highest  possible  degree.  He  is  stvled.  in 
^pture  "  the  blessed  and  only  ^Potentate,"  the^Cp^ 
aod :  and,  as  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  to  Us 
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creatures,  it  resides  in  him  as  in  its  utmost  plenitude— 
as  in  its  proper  seat.  If  his  gracious  presence  is  such  a 
perpetual  spring  of  felicity ;  &  it  is  at  "his  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore ;"  how  much  must  he 
enjoy  every  moment  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfec- 
tions, in  the  survey  of  his  works  and  designs,  and  in  the 
possession  of  his  consciousness  of  his  supreme  dominion 
and  transcendent  excellence,  his  unutterable  and  un- 
bounded felicity ! 

Conceive,  then,  of  a  Being  absolutely  independent, 
and  existing  from  eternity ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  infinite 
happiness,  £Jways  master  of  his  purpose,  never  perplexed 
with  difficulty,  never  agitated  with  anxious  expectation, 
resting  on  his  own  all-sufficiency,  and  viewing  with  com- 
placency each  attribute  of  his  infinite  fulness.  What, 
then,  is  an  age  in  his  view,  compared  to  what  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  mortals  ?  Surely,  with  such  a  Being  "  one  day 
mtut  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day." 

Admiration  is,  in  most  instances,  the  ofi*spring  of  igno- 
rance ;  at  least,  it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  views ;  so 
that  an  object  shall  appear  great  in  the  contemplation  of 
one  man,  which,  to  another  of  more  elevated  and  capa- 
cious powers,  shall  appear  small  and  inconsiderable. 
But,  to  an  infinite  understanding,  nothing  can  appear 
great  that  does  not  partake  of  its  own  infinity.  The 
Supreme  Mind,  and  that  alone,  grasps  eternity,  possesses 
it  every  moment.  He  not  only  comprehends,  but  con- 
stitutes, eternal  duration,  by  enduring  "  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting ;"  for  there  could  be  no  eternal  duration  it' 
something  did  not  always  endure :  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  existence  but  as  a  mode  of  being,  and  that  being 
is  God. 

The  measure  by  which  he  estimates  time  is,  conse- 
quently, quite  different  from  that  which  we  are  compelled 
to  apply,  in  its  contemplation.  We  measure  one  portion 
of  duration  by  another ;  He  measures  time  by  eternity. 
How  inconceivably  different  must  be  the  apprehension 
arising  from  these  different  methods  of  considering  it! 
In  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  endless  duration, 
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we  are  under  the  necessity  of  accumulating  ages  upon 
ages,  and  multiplying  millions  of  ages  into  millions ; 
accompamed  with  this  conviction,  that  we  have  arrived 
no  nearer  to  an  adequate  comprehension  of  it ;  that 
there  remains  beyond  us  an  infinitely  larger  space  than 
we  have  travelled  over.  To  this  view  it  is  every  moment 
present ;  to  him  it  is  familiar,  as  his  element,  his  habi- 
tation; and  from  that  stupendous  elevation,  he  looks 
down  upon  the  scenes  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages. 
These  reflections  may  assist  us  to  conceive,  how  to  him 
one  day  must  necessarily  be  as  «  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day." 

II.  The  use  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be 
applied.  "^ 

I.  It  removes  the  ground  of  objection  against  the 
fulfihnent  of  the  divine  declarations,  arising  from  the 
accomplishment  being  long  delayed. 

If  some  time  is  to  be  allotted  for  preparation,  some 
space  for  operation,  it  surely  belongs  to  God  to  determine 
of  what  extent  it  should  be :  this,  perhaps,  you  will 
admit.  But  why  so  long  a  space  ?  But  in  whose  eyes 
is  it  long  ?  In  yours,  who  are  but  the  creatures  of  a 
day,  who  are,  from  the  narrowness  of  your  views,  liable 
to  perpetual  illusions  and  deception?  or  in  God's? 
And,  amidst  this  diversity  of  apprehension,  can  you 
hesitate  in  deciding  which  is  correct  ? 

No  slackness  in  his  purpose  is  then  to  be  imputed  to 
him  according  to  what  men  account  slackness ;  no  un- 
steadiness in  his  resolution,  no  revolution  of  his  detei^ 
mmation. 

Nothing  is  to  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  impunitv 
of  prosperous  vice,  nor  of  the  final  neglect  of  oppressed 
and  afflicted  piety.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but 
tor  a  moment :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power, 
and  spreading  like  a  green  bay-tree :  yet  I  passed  by,  and 
he  was  not ;  yea,  I  sought  him  out,  but  he  could  not  be 
tound. 

2.  It  accounts  for  the  peculiar  cast  of  scripture  lan- 
gjja^  when  employed  in  announcing  the  comini?  of 
Christ,  and  the  end  of  all  things. 
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3.  Though  we  cannot  immediately  change  oiir  senses, 
let  us  endeavour  to  conform  our  ideas  and  conyictions  to 
the*  dictates  of  Infallible  Wisdom  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  consider  the  whole  duration  of  things  here  as  very 
short 

The  more  we  drink  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  will  this  be  the  case. 


XXXIX. 

THE  LORD'S-DAY  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  CHRIST'S 

RESURRECTION. 

Psalm  cxviii.  24. — This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  we  will 

ryoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

This  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  composed  on  David's 
accession  to  the  dominion  over  all  Israel ;  when  he  had 
subdued  his  enemies  around,  and  completely  established 
himself  as  a  great  and  victorious  prince.  It  was  pro- 
bably set  to  music  on  the  anniversary  of  David's 
coronation.  That  was  a  most  joyful  event.  As  a  i^ery 
important  passage  in  [^this  psalm]  is  applied  to  Christ, 
both  by  himself  and  his  apostles,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  referring,  in  its  fullest  and  sublimest  sense, 
to  the  person  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  In  this 
light,  1  shall  consider  it  in  the  following  discourse  :  and 
as  the  Lord's-day  is  appointed  to  commemorate  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  at  which  his  kingdom  com- 
menced, I  shall  endeavour  to  invite  your  attention  to 
those  sources  of  religious  joy  which  are  opened  by  that 
event.  The  event  which  this  day  is  designed  to  celebrate 
is  calculated  to  afford  joy  on  the  following  accounts : — 

I.  On  this  day  the  purchase  of  our  redemption  was 
completed. 

In  order  to  render  the  salvation  of  sinners  consistent 
with  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  divine  nature,  some 
great  moral  expedient  became  necessary.  The  expedient 
which  the  Divine  Wisdom  adopted,  was  the  substitution 


of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  room  of  sinners ;  who  freely 
consented  to  assume  our  nature,  and  to  sustain  those  suf- 
ferings which  the  Father  deemed  requisite  for  the 
satisfection  of  his  own  justice,  and  especially  the 
suffering  of  death.  Though  the  merit  of  his  obedience 
is  more  eminently  ascribed  in  scripture  to  his  death,  ("He 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,*)  yet  we  are  justified  in  considering  all  the  humili- 
ation he  endured,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  as  forming 
a  part  of  his  merit,  and,  consequently,  of  the  price  of 
our  redemption.  His  voluntary  condescension  in  coming 
into  our  world,  his  assuming  our  nature  itself,  with  all 
its  infirmities  and  sorrows,  formed  an  important  part  of 
his  merit,  because  he  was  under  no  previous  obligation 
to  do  it. 

His  merit,  as  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  his  sufferings, 
was  composed  of  three  parts ; — 

1.  His  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  which,  as 
he  was  under  no  previous  obligation  of  doing,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  meritorious. 

2.  The  endurance  of  evils,  which  were  not  necessarily 
included  in  it ;  such  as  poverty,  contempt,  and  innu- 
merable privations. 

3.  fHis]  death;  the  efficacy  of  which  was  specific, 
resulting  not  merely  from  it,  as  suffering,  but  as  that 
precise  species  of  suffering  which  the  law  inflicted  on 
disobedience :  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  die."  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  The  pain  of 
death  terminated  when  he  cried,  "  It  is  finished !"  but 
the  humiliation  still  remained  until  his  resurrection. 

Justice  is  now  satisfied,  "the  law  is  magnified  and 
made  honourable."  The  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth 
appear  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  with  an  inviting 
benignity  dressed  in  smiles  proclaiming  peace  from  the 
cross  "  to  them  that  are  nigh,  and  to  them  that  are  far 
off." 

II.  On  this  day  the  character  of  Christ  was  illustri- 
ously vindicated,  and  his  pretensions  fully  asserted  and 
sos^ined. 

During  his  life  he  laboured  under  the  accusation  of 
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cTeceiTmg  the  people ;  his  miraculous  works  were  imputed 
to  diabolical  agency,  and  death  [was]  mflicted  on  him 
under  the  character  of  a  blasphemer,  because  he  affirmed 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God :  He  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  accordmg  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Ihen 

said  Jesus  unto  them,  When  ye  have  hfted  up  the  Son  of 
man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he  and  that  I  do 
nothing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I 

do  these  things.'t  ^   .   ,     *,     .  t  i.-      •    v 

The    grand  proof  of  Christ's   Messiahship  is  his 

Yesurrection.  ,        •     •     i    je       c 

To  witness  his  resurrection  was  the  pnncipal  office  ot 
the  apostles :  "  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have 
compiiied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  until  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up,  must 
one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrec- 
tion."! It  was  the  evidence  to  which  he  had  himse  f 
appealed :  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again."§  It  was  such  an  attestation  of  divme 
approbation  as  was  never  conferred  before  or  since. 

III.  This  day  affi)rded  to  Christ  a  signal  triumph  over 
his  enemies.  During  his  abode  in  the  grave,  his  enemies 
exulted,  the  world  rejoiced,  his  disciples  were  rejected 
and  dispersed.  The  desponding  l^guage  of  his  dis- 
ciples, on  their  way  to  Emmaus  :  "  We  thought  it  had 
been  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel ;  and,  besides 
all  this,  it  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done 
The  hopes  of  the  church  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  pomt 
of  depression :  it  seemed  as  if  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
his  cause  were  for  ever  entombed  in  his  grave,  mt 
how  gloriously  was  the  scene  reversed  by  his  resurrec- 
tion !  The  person  of  the  Saviour  was  for  ever  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  assault,  and  his  cause  was 
more  than  ever  triumphant:  "And  with  great  powCT 
gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 


*  Rmn.  i.  4. 
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f  John  viii.  28 
$  John  ii.  19. 


Jesus :  and  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.**  (Greater 
miracles  were  wrought  by  the  apostles,  in  his  name,  than 
any  which  he  wrought  himself.  From  thence  we  must 
date  the  extensive  and  successful  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  The  Spirit  descended,  and  the  eleven  apostles 
were  sent  forth  into  all  the  world.  He  then  began  to 
assume  the  sceptre  of  umversal  dominion,  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  to  rule  and  to  establish  it  for  ever 
and  ever.  "  All  power  was  given  unto  him  in  heaven 
and  in  earth." 

IV.  On  this  day,  our  Lord  gained  an  everlasting  vic- 
tory over  the  last  enemy,  and  triumphed  over  death  in 
that  nature  which  had  always  been  subject  to  its  domi- 
nion before.     Death  had  reigned,  not  only  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  but  through  all  subsequent  generations,  sub- 
j'ecting  the  whole  race,  and  trampling  them  with  indig- 
nity in  the  dust.     Millions  and  millions  had  descended 
into  his  dreary  prison,  of  which  none  had  ever  been 
able  to  break  the  bars,  and  escape  from  the  confine- 
ment.    The  king  of  terrors  maintained  an  undisputed 
dominion,  a  despotic  sway,  over  all  the  past  generations 
of  mankind.     Some  were  indulged  with  a  larger  respite 
than  others.     Some  descended  into  his  mansions  with 
more  funereal  pomp  and  pageantiy ;  but  when  arrived 
there,  they  all  met  with  the  same  reception :  the  same 
darkness  enveloped  them ;  and  they  equally  said,  "  to 
corruption,    Thou  art  my  sister;    to  the  worm.  Thou 
art  my  mother."     But  on  this  day  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced.     Death,  for  the  first  time,  encountered  an 
enemy  more  powerM  than  himself;   and  though   he 
seemed  to  prevail  for  a  moment,  he  was  for  ever  foiled  in 
the  conflict.     He  received  into  his  territory,  in  the  guise 
of  a  captive,  him  whom  he  found  a  conqueror.     [Christ] 
exhibited  the  first  specimen  of  immortal  man  :  not  that 
shadow  of  immortality,  consisting  in  being  remembered 
and  celebrated  for  ages  by  creatures  who  are  hastening 
to  the  tomb ;  but  an  immortality,  consisting  in  a  form 
which  is  imperishable, — a  glorious  being,  over  which 
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death  hath  no  more  power,  ^hich  wUl  suhsist  in  nnde- 
^^e  youth  and  spYendour  when  the  heavens  are  no 
X.^  ^ThU  is  the  patte™  and  example  to  which  the 
children  of  the  resurrection  will  be  conformed. 

V.  On  this  day  we  are  called  to  rejoice  in  that  s^ 
and  certain  prospect  which  the  r*««?«<=*'°°  "^i?^ 
affords  to  au'^true  believers,  of  '»^«"'l,'?g  ^i*^^Xr? 
heaven,  and  of  there  partaking  ^'•'^•^  ™  V^f  "Si 
As  he  was  the  substituted  representative  of  tme  be 

Uevers,  what  was  accomplishedun  ^T  »*  »"\i^f^^ 
tion,  will,  ere  long,  be  accomplished  ™  *¥""  ;  J^^  ^J^. 
over  deaA  which  he  acquired  he  will  impart  to  4em , 
the  riorv  which  he  has  received  he  will  give  to  tnem  , 
t&est,  into  which  he  has  ente«jath^a.e^ 

sion.  he  hath  prepared  for  them :—  ,*'^*7.  '"~r„,  ,„ 
o^  orfer:  Christ  the  first-fruits;  then  they  t^t  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming."  In  nothing  t^at  our  ^inour 
suffered  or  obtained,  is  he  to  he  considered  m  the  li^ht 
Ta  private  character.  Nothing  was  s«ff«ed  on  ha 
fwna^unt,  or  effected  merely  .with  a  view  to  h«o^ 
benefit  "As  he  hore  our  sins  m  his  own  body  on  ttte 
te^^  and  "  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  ^ng  ua  to 

God,"  the  rewards  which  he  ""^n'^^' *"•  ^'^   r- 
wWch  he  was  exalted,  are  not  confined  to  his  ovm  per 
son,  but  accrue  to  every  part  of  his  mystical  body. 


XL. 

CHRIST'S  CARE  OVER  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS 

Ret.  u.  l.-Thae  «.!««.  saiAk«  Hal  hMeth  theuvm  stars  in  hi,  risH 
hand,  who  voaOalh  m  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  eandlestxchs. 

As  Jesus  Christ  is  the  « true  light"  of  the  world,  so  a 
principal  means  by  which  he  dispenses  his  illumination, 
IS  by  the  appointment  of  a  stated  ministry,  and  the  for- 
mation of  cWian  churches.  By  ooncentiatmg  and 
uniting  their  efforts;  by  collecting  their  informahon, 
their  ^  and  piety  into  a  [point] ;  they  dispel  much  ot 
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fl^^^  -i **  P'*'*"*  ^'«-  This  State  is  fre- 
quently, m  scripture,  compared  to  night :  «  The  ni^hTt 
f^  spent ;  the  day  is  at  h4d.-  DiLg  the  prevfc 
of  diis  darkness,  previous  to  the  rising  of  4e  «  ll?^ 
nghteousness,    he  has  placed  his  mi^sVe«  as  sSta 

itpJS^rdl^sSs''^^"'"'^  "^  ''"-''-  *»   "» 

a.e  constituted  and  churches'  foS  "  ttt  "Z:^ 
spiritual  illummatonto  a  benighted  world ;  it  irthlt 
they  may  shme  with  knowledge  and  holiness      A.& 
^tiiey  answer  this  purpose,  ^ey  are  us^foX  ^± 

tial   truths  of  Christianity,  they  b^mrScSabT", 

answering  the  end  of  theu  institurinn      ^capable  of 

onger  useM  Mghts.  but  ^0^" ^  J^^  ^ 

Sto-'d&on"'^  *"  ^-^^  ^^^  -^^^^y 
«ars,  }  in  opposition  to  those  mentioned  in  theTrt 

-inisTrs  rder  Keif  J  ;  of^^st^^  TS  *?^'' 
bable  there  maybe  an  ^udon  Sm'd  "«  ^l^fw 
SdTvlw^*'  "  '""^  brightnessTt  fi^^ *» 

assSedT."^*'""  f  •"*^<'  ^"S^*  '^^  "o^ng  star"  is 
assumed  by  our  Saviour  himself:   and  as  minS.™ 

though  at  an  immeasurable  distance;  ^  yet  n^^S 
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in  the  official  rank  in  the  church,  so  ought  they  most  to 
resemble  him  in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  chris- 
tian character.  The  church  is  represented  as  having  on 
her  head  "a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"*  which  denote  the 
twelve  apostles.  John  saw  seven  of  these  stars  and 
lamps  :  which  may  either  refer  to  the  precise  number  of 
the  churches  to  whom  Christ  sent  distinct  epistles  ;  or, 
as  seems  more  Ukely,  the  number  is  adopted  as  a  mysti- 
cal number,  agreeable  to  the  arrangement  of  this  hook, 
which  consists  of  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven 
vials,  and  contains  a  distinct  [intimation]  of  the  seven 
spirits  that  are  before  the  throne.  There  is  contained 
an  aUusion  to  the  golden  candlestick  m  the  temple, 
which  consisted  of  seven  branches.  "  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth,  t 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider — 

I.  What  is  meant  by  our  Lord  s  holding  the  stars,  his 

ministers,  in  his  hand.  ,.,..,  •  * 

His  holding  the  stars  in  his  hand  implies  the  appoint- 
ing them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.     His  qualifying 
thim  for  the  successful  discharge  of  it,  and  his  absolute 
[disposal  and  direction]  of  them,  and  all  their  concerns. 
1.  It  implies  that  it  is  he  who  appoints  them  to  their 
office      From  Him,  as  the  sole  Head  of  the  Church, 
they  derive  their  commissions.     They  are  his  servants 
and  messengers.      He   sometimes   descnbes  them   by 
appellations  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  church ;— as  when 
he  tells  the  Jews,  "  Behold  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ft-but  more  frequently  by 
titles  pecuUar  to  the  New  Testament.     "  When  he  as- 
cended  up  on  high,  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  some,  pro- 
phets; and  some,   evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers.l      Hence   St.   Paul   gives  thanks  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had   enabled  him,  "  for  that  he  counted 
him  faithful,  putting  him  into  the  ministry.  '|| 

2   It  is  he  who  imparts  the  quahfications  which  are 
nectary  for   the  eflfectual   discharge  of  their  office: 


•Rev.«i.  1.  f  Zech.iv.lO. 

§  Ephes.  iv.  8, 11. 


t  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 
II  1  Thn.  i.  12. 


"And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant 
with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."*  All 
that  love  to  souls,  and  that  regard  to  the  advancement 
ot  the  divme  honour,  which  are  so  essential  to  a 
Christian  minister,  proceed  from  him.  Ministerial 
talents  are  his  gift.  The  continual  suppKes  of  grace, 
which  are  requisite  in  the  whole  course  of  the  chnstian 
ministry,  proceed  from  him :  «The  supply  of  the  Spirit 
of  Chnst  Jesus :  't  «  There  are  diversities  of  admmis- 
trations,  but  the  same  Lord." 

3.  They  are,  with  all  their  concerns,  at  his  absolute 
disposal.  He,  by  the  secret  arrangements  of  his  provi- 
dence, appoints  "  the  bound  of  their  habitation,"  and 
aUots  their  respective  fields  of  labour,  not  unfrequently 
m  a  manner  entirely  foreign  from  their  expectation  ; 
so  he  ^signs  them  the  measure  of  their  success,  set- 
ting before  them,  on  various  occasions,  "  an  open  door, 
which  no  man  can  shufj  (Speak  of  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Philadelphia.)  B  « 

IL  The  import  of  his  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  candlesticks. 

1.  It  imports  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  state  [of 
every  church],  both  as  a  society  and  as  individuals.     « I 
know  thy  works,"  is  a  declaration  with  which  he  fre- 
quently prefaces  his  admonitory  epistles.    Nothing  in  the 
behaviour  of  Christian  churches  escapes  his  notice,  whose 
"  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire."     He  remarks  the  atten- 
tion, or  inattention,  with  which   his   messages  are  re- 
ceived;  he  observes  who   are    formal   and  lukewarm, 
and  who  fervent  and   sincere   in   their  worship ;    who 
are  diKgent  in  their  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace, 
and  who  are  glad  to  avaU  themselyes  of  trivial  excuses 
for  neglecting  them.      He  notices  all  the  different  de- 
grees of  seriousness  which  professing  christians    bring 
into  the  divine  service.     There  is  not  a  sigh  from  the 
contrite,  not  a  tear  of  penitential  sorrow,  or  of  tender 
joy,  that  escapes  his  notice.      "He  looks  not  at   out- 
ward   appearances,   but    at  the  heart."     He  perceives 
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the  difference  betwixt  those  churches  which  have  left 
their  "  first  love,**  and  those  who  are  diligently  press- 
ing on  to  perfection ;  betwixt  those  that  are  indiffe- 
rent to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  and  those  who 
are  incessantly  labouring  and  praying  for  its  enlarge- 
ment; those  who  decHne  to  the  paths  of  error,  and 
"hold  the  doctrine  which  he  hates,"  and  those  who 
"  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words." 

2.  His  walking  amongst  them  implies  that  his  bu- 
siness, so  to  speak,  lies  in  the  management  of  his 
churches.  It  is  his  "building,"  his  "husbandry,* 
The  interest  of  his  church  is  peculiarly  his  mterest, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  his  presence  and  grace 
are  especially  exerted.  He  walks  amongst  the  churches 
as  a  proprietor  in  his  field. 

He  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  always 
with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  his 
church.  The  church  is  his  mystical  body,  with  which 
he  is  most  intimately  and  inseparably  united.  He  rules 
the  world  by  his  sceptre,  but  he  gladdens  the  church  by 
his  presence.  The  former  consists  only  of  his  subjects, 
this  of  his  brethren  and  sisters. 

3.  His  walking  amongst  them  denotes  the  compla- 
cency he  takes  in  them.  Something  of  complacency 
seems  to  be  implied  in  tnis  expression,  "  I  will  set  my 
tabernacle  among  you :  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor 
you.  And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people."t 

(Apply  the  whole.) 
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XLI. 

NO  TEMPLE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Rbv.  xxi.  22. — And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord  Goi 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

This  book  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  state  of  the 
church,  fi-om  the  time  in  which  it  was  communicated,  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things.     It  includes  the  princi- 
pal revolutions  to  which  it  was  to  be  subject,  and  the 
assaults  it  was  to  sustain,  during  a  series  of  ages,  from 
the  time  of  John  to  the  end  of  the  world.     The  chapter 
out  of  which  my  text  is  taken,  is,  with  great  probability, 
considered  as  a  description  of  the  heavenly  world.     In 
the  chapter  preceding,  we  have  a  striking  description  of 
the  day   of  judgement.     "And   I  saw  a  great   white 
throne,  and  him  that  sat   on  it,   from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ;  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them.     And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened : 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life  : 
and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works."*     After 
this,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  was  described  very 
similar  to  the  language  of  Peter :    "  For  we  look  for  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness."    The  perfection  of  the  state  represented  here 
is  such  as  can  agree  only  with  the  heavenly  world.  "  And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;    and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying^ 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away/'t     Among  the  other  privileges, 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  is  specific^  evidently  denoting  a 
state  of  immortality.     "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree 
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of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  ih* 

'''Ksidering  this  as  a  description  of  the  heavenly  state, 
we  sh^Sendeavouxto  P^t  out  4e  me^ng^d 
import  of  this  declaration,  and  next  attempt  some  prac 

^'t  ISrr'^deavoux  to  point  out  the  m^mg 
and  import  of  this  declaration,   » I    saw   no   temple 

^'Yfl't  iot  he  intended  to  insinuate  that  h^ven 
will  not  he  a  state  of  devotion.  It  is  in  every  ^  of 
ISe  word  of  God,  and  in  thU  hook  m  particular,  repre- 
lentld^  a  state  of  the  highest  and  most  ^M^^ 
tion  t  Devotion  will  then  be  carried  to  its  highes 
j\n^„  Thp  absence  of  the  temple  does  not 
perfection,     ine    aoseuLc    «  r  ^nblest 

Senote  the  absence  of  devotion:  as  it  is  the  nobe^t 
employment  of  creatures  here,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
3  it  will  be  neglected  in  the  heavenly  world. 
^Nor  iTit  intenled  to  intimate,  that  there  wiU  not  he 
most  elorious  and  supernatural  manifesUfaons  of  God  in 
S'  Sr  Ha^Jthe  glory  of  Go^  -  ^ -°^^^,f- 
guishing  part  of  ite  descnption.    ^0  ?«?"!,•"  .^ff '3 

Sf  God  is^announced  as  o°«  "V-*' I^!S'^fi  ^rhlwiu 
"Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  frith  men,  aad  ne  wu 
dw^U  amount  them."  Contrasting  the  present,^*  the 
SeTtatI  the  apostle  says,  "  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly!  hut  then  fax:e  to  face :  Aen  shall  I  see  as  1 
am  seen,  and  know  as  I  am  known. 

The  import  of  this  declaration  mayprobably  be  ex 
pre^d^the  following  particul,^.    There  will  be^^ 
place  in  the  celestial  world,  distinguished  by  pecmiar 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  above  others.         _ 

(L)  A  temple  is  a  building  set  apart  e^^«f «'?  ^' 
the  honour  of  God,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  man> 
f^t  to  presence  by  a  visible  symbol,  '^.^f  "t^£^ 
oAer  pkces.  The'ancient  temple  was  divided  into  tow 
compitments.  The  court,  at  the  doo-^  "«=K£ 
the  brazen  altar  of  burnt  offering.    To  this  the  victuns 

.  Rev.  xxii.  14       t  Rev.  xv.  2, 3 ;  «».  2, 3.        t  Rev.  «i.  3. 


were  brought,  and  the  Israelitish  people  had  access.  The 
second  was  the  court  of  the  priests,  at  the  farthest  end 
of  which  stood,  on  one  side,  the  golden  altar  of  incense, 
and  on  the  other,  the  table  of  the  shew-bread.  This  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  priests  only  to  enter.  It  was 
styled  in  distinction  from  the  other,  "  the  Holy  Place.* 
The  third  was  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  "  Holy  of 
Holies,"  where  was  placed  the  mercy- seat,  surrounded 
on  each  side  by  the  cherubim,  whose  wings  were  stretched 
out  so  as  to  cover  it ;  and  upon  it  the  Supreme  Being 
manifested  himself  in  a  visible  glory,  like  a  king  sitting 
upon  his  throne.  Hence  he  was  invoked  by  the  saints 
of  old,  as  "  he  that  sat  between  the  cherubim."  This, 
which  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple,  was  the 
chamber  of  audience,  and  the  place  of  the  oracle.  And 
to  this  the  high  priest  only  had  access,  once  a  year,  upon 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the 
seventh  month.  No  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
ordinarily  favoured  with  similar  manifestations.  As  it 
was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
it  conferred  a  ^specific]  sanctity  on  the  place,  whence  it 
was  styled  the  Holy  City. 

In  heaven,  the  presence  of  God  will  not  be  restricted 
to  a  particular  place  :  it  will  diffuse  itself  everywhere ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  will  become  holy. 
There  will  be  no  part  of  it  consecrated  as  a  local  temple, 
because  the  whole  will  be  a  temple.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
sun,  that  the  city  will  have  no  need  of  it,  because  the 
Lord  God  will  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light 
thereof;  so  it  will  be  with  respect  to  Qthis]  temple.  The 
whole  will  be  so  illuminated  with  the  glory  of  God,  so 
adorned  with  the  most  impressive  indications  of  his 
august  presence,  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  pos- 
sessed by  any  part  above  another.  Every^'  region  of  it 
will  be  equally  replete  with  the  glory  of  God,  which  is 
the  [thing]  chiefly  meant  by  the  latter  clause  of  the 
text,  "  The  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  will  be 
the  temple  thereof.'*  The  inhabitants  will  have  no 
occasion  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  ap- 
proach to  a  particular  spot,  in  order  to  [^behold]  the 
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glory  of  God  ;  but,  where  they  [are,  they]  wiU  he  ahke 
sensible  of  his  presence,  and  equally  awed  and  transported 
by  it.  None  will  have  occasion  to  adopt  the  language  ot 
the  devout  Psalmist,  and  say,  "  When  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God?"  for  they  shall  always  appear  before 
lum  alike ;  "  they  shall  continuaUy  behold  his  face,  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple." 

In  the  passage  just  now  quoted,  we  find  mention  made 
of  a  temple ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  de- 
claration of  the  text,  [in  which]  John  declares  he  saw 
none.  He  is  now  describing  heaven  itself:  in  heaven 
he  perceived  no  temple,  no  particular  place  assigned  by 
way  of  distinction  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  the  tor- 
mer,  he  intends  to  represent  heaven  itself  under  the 

appellation  of  a  temple.  ,  ,     ,      . 

(2.)  A  temple  is  distinguished  by  having  certain  ser- 
vices allotted  to  it,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  perform  else- 
where.    Thus,  after  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  erected, 
It  became  criminal  to  perform  certain  rites  of  worship  m 
any  other  place.     The  burning  of  incense,  and  the  otter- 
ing of  sacrifice,  were  limited  and  restrained  to  that  spot. 
''  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offerest  not  thy  burnt 
ofierings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest ;  but  m  the  place 
which  the   Lord  shall  choose    in  one  of   thy  tribes 
ther.^  Shalt  thou  offer  thy  burnt  offerings^and  there  shalt 
thou  do  aU  that  I  command  thee.;     "  Thou  mayest  not 
eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  or  of  thy  oil, 
or  of  thy  vine,  or  of  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  or  of 
thy  flocl^  nor  any  of  the  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor 
thy  free-will  offerings,  or  heave  offerings  of  thy  hand ; 
but  thou  must  eat  them  before  the  Lord  thy^God,  m  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose 

No  distinction  will  subsist  betwixt  the  different  man- 
sions in  our  heavenly  Fathers  house.  As  all  will  be 
equally  holy,  the  same  modes  of  worship  will  per^ 
vade  the  whole ;  and  whatever  will  be  smtable  to  one 
place  will  be  suitable  to  aU.  In  this  sense,  John  saw 
no  temple. 

•  Deut.  xvi.  5 :  xv.  20 :  xiL  13 
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(3.)  During  the  continuance  of  the  temple,  regular 
sacred  seasons  were  appointed,  at  which  all  the  males  of 
the  nation  were  commanded  to  appear  before  God. 
Three  times  a-year,  all  the  male  part  of  the  nation  was 
ordered  to  present  themselves  before  God  at  Jerusalem, 
the  place  which  he  chose  to  record  his  name.  These 
periods  were,  the  feast  of  the  passover^  the  feast  of  petite- 
cost,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  or  of  ingathering  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Besides  these  solemn  anniversaries, 
there  were  certain  hours  of  prayer,  mentioned  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Acts,  at  which  devout  men  were  wont 
to  frequent  the  temple,  to  present  their  supplications  to 
God  :  these  were  the  third,  the  sixth  (corresponding  to 
our  noon),  and  the  ninth  hour.  In  the  heavenly  world, 
no  distinction  of  sacred  times  and  seasons  will  be  known : 
no  weekly  rest,  no  annual  solemnities,  will  be  longer 
recognized ;  the  devotion  of  its  blessed  inhabitants  will 
be  one  eternal  Sabbath,  "There  remaineth  a  rest," 
fa  keeping  of  Sabbath, J  saith  St.  Paul,  "  for  the  people 
of  God.'*  Here  the  pious  look  forward  with  delight  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  sacred  day,  when  they  may  dis- 
miss all  earthly  cares,  and  devote  themselves  more  im- 
mediately to  the  service  of  the  Most  High :  "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  imto  me,  Let  us  go  up  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  courts, 
0  Jerusalem !" 

(4.)  This  declaration  is  probably  intended  to  intimate, 
that  devotion  will  no  longer  form  a  distinct  part  of  the 
employment  of  the  heavenly  world,  but  that  it  will  be 
intimately  incorporated  with  all  their  actions  and  senti- 
ments. In  the  present  condition  of  our  being,  so  many 
wants  arise  fi*om  the  body,  so  many  necessities  of  a 
worldly  nature  to  be  provided  for,  that  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  their  time  that  many  can  devote  to  the  offices  of 
religion.  We  have  two  worlds  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned— the  world  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to 
come ;  and  these  give  birth  to  two  distinct  interests — 
the  interests  of  the  body,  and  those  of  the  soul.  Though 
the  latter  are  infinitely  the  most  important,  the  former 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  neglected :  they  demand 
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a  large  portion  of  our  exertions,  and,  Ti-ith  too  many, 
abS  tL   whole    of   their  attention   and    solicitude. 
"What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we   dnnk,   and 
wSiitbd  shall  we  be  clothed?'  is  the  general  in- 
r^     Tl™ly  holy  persons  employ  their  hanJs  upon  the 
S  and  ^t  thei?  hearts  on  heaven;  but  even  these 
Zd  ii  dTffic^t,  amidst  the  distractions  and  cares  of  he 
wesent  sSe,   to  keep   their  affections  set  upon  the 
?hinS  thXe  above.  Vir  souls  toooften  cleave  unto 
Jhe  dust^  and  their  hearts  are  sometimes  ojerch^ged^ 
Nothtag  of  that  nature  wiU  be  experienced  there :  "God 
wS    b?^l  in  aU."     No  wants  will  there  remain  to  be 
TunDlied,  no  dangers  to  be  averted,  no  provision  to  be 
«E  foturity^  The  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of 
Aforeat  Eternal  will  present  an  ample  occupation  of 
the  mind  for  ever  and  ever. 

''it  may  seem,  in  our  present  dark  and  ""Pf  e^' f Jf^ 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  exercises  of  the  mind  ^d 
heart  on  the  blessed  God  can  employ  ^/t^^Y'  .  B"* 
we  must  remember  that  the  object  is  infi"f  ;  *^t  l^ 
creation  is  but  an  atom  or  a  ?«'?*' ?<«»P'«^^*?*t  X 
mensity   of  his  being  and  perfections ;   imd  tf|  J  *»« 
survey'and  examination  of  the  ""^tio^'J^-XS 
such  ample  scope,  we  need  not  wonder  if  its  weat 
Authorsupply  L  infinitely  wider  range  of  operation, 
^SeTa^Uimself  open  t\the  view  of  his  ^tur^^ 
and  permits  them  to  "see  him  as  he  is.      When  we 
possess  an  immediate  and  intuitive  view  of  his  nature 
Ld  excellencies,  and  no  longer  see  h™,    *™3„^f 
rfass  darkly,  but  face  to  fece,"  no  doubt  the  powers  of 
tr^uxJ^  find  full  employment,  without  danger  of 
feeline  itself  straitened,  in  hmi   "  who  is   all  in  all. 
K  are,  probably,  faculties  in  the  soul  which  are  here 
either  not  apparent  at  all,  or  are  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped    Among  these,  the  powers  of  action  and  con- 
teSonwill  be  perfectly  ^mhined:  the  exercise  o 
Setr^l  not  teterfere'with  that  of  the  heart ;  but 
we  sS  be^pable  of  feeling  all  the  ecstasies  of  deyo- 
tion  kTco^iunrtion  with  mental  operations,  with  which 
U  aT  prSTt  scarcely  compatible.    We  shaU  not  wor- 


ship  at  one  time,  and  at  another  he  engaged  in  active 
pursuits  and  employments ;  hut  vvrhile  we  bum  with  the 
highest  ardours  of  devotion,  we  shall  be  capable  of 
doing  the  will  of  God,  of  executing  those  mysterious 
purposes  which  it  is  his  wish  we  should  accomplish. 

The  pursuit  of  truth,  the  enjoyment  of  good,  and  the 
actual  business  of  life,  require  distinct  portions  of  time. 
While  the  soul  is  intensely  employed  in  comparing  its 
ideas,  the  movements  of  the  heart  languish,  or  are  sus- 
pended. It  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present  state,  to  be 
ardent  and  speculative,  for  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  to  be  both  intensely  engaged ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  limitation  of  our  capacity.  It  is  incident  to  a  state 
of  imperfection,  which  we  may  easily  suppose  will  be 
done  away. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  active  pursuits  of  life  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
In  our  present  gross,  corporeal  state,  the  effort  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  animal  machine  in  a  state  of  intense 
exertion  exhausts  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  leaves 
little  room  for  the  powerfiil  exercise  of  the  reason.  In 
eternity,  we  may  readily  conceive  it  will  be  otherwise : 
this  inert  and  sluggish  body  will  be  replaced  by  a  spi- 
ritual body ;  motion  will  be  performed  without  fatigue ; 
the  body  will  be  a  fit  instrument  for  executing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  soul. 

At  present,  the  occupations  in  which  we  are  engaged 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  Deity ;  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  sanctified  only  by  a  general  intention  of 
pleasing  God,  while  it  is  impossible  to  advert  incessantly 
to  his  presence,  or  to  make  him  always  the  immediate 
object  of  our  thought.  In  eternity,  the  capacity  will  be 
so  enlarged  and  extended,  that  the  idea  of  God  will  be 
incessantly  impressed,  the  beams  of  his  glory  will  per- 
petually penetrate  the  heart,  and  the  fire  of  love  will 
never  cease  to  bum  upon  the  altar. 

Improvement 
L    How  impossible  for  undevout  persons  to  be  fitted 
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for  heaven ;   how  impossible  for  them  to  relish  its  em- 
plcmnents  or  enioyments, 

II.  How  anxious  should  we  be  to  improve  the  seasons 
of  devotion  and  the  means  of  grace,  as  a  preparation  for 
heaven. 

III.  What  a  well-founded  hope  of  heaven  may  they 
indulge,  who  feel  a  supreme  delight  in  the  exercises  of 
religion.  Such  are  evidently  ripening  for  an  inyisible 
and  eternal  state. 

IV.  Hence  we  perceive  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  employment  of  the  heavenly  world  to  the  taste  and 
disposition  of  real  christians.* 


i 


*  Pr?achf  d  at  ].eicester,  Sandav  nomi^g,  Aiupit  I3(!i,  1815. 
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SERMONS. 


I. 

THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

Isaiah  xxxi.  3.— 1%<?  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God;  and  thM* 

horses  Jiesh,  and  not  spirit.* 

[PREACHED    AT    CAMBRIDGE,    APRIL    14,    1822,    AND  AT    BRISTOL  IS 

AUGUST,   1824.] 

Among  the  sins  to  which  the  ancient  Israelites  were 
addicted,  one  of  the  most  prevaiKng  was  a  disposition,  in 
seasons  of  invasion  or  calamity,  to  place  confidence  in 
the  power  of   surrounding  nations,   and  to   seek   the 
assistance  of  their  sovereigns  instead  of  trusting  in  the 
livmg  God.      By  this  they  frequently  incurred   divine 
chastisement,  and  in  some  instances  even  divine  derelic- 
tion.      Egypt,    being    the  largest  monarchy  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  was  frequently  their  reliiffe  in 
times  of  distress  and  difficulty.      Their  guilt  in  thus 
departing  from  God  was  greatly  aggravated,  on  account 
ot  the  intimate  relation  which  he  sustained  to  them  as 
then:  Jong  and  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had 
engaged  to  protect  them  by  his  mighty  power  so  long  as 
they  adhered  to  his  service  and  allegiance ;  while  the  fre- 
quent manifestation  of  his  uncontrollable  dominion  over 
the  natural  world,  displayed  in  the  signal  deUverances 
he  had  wrought  for  them,  rendered  the  transfer  of  their 
conhdence  from    him  to  "an  arm  of  flesh,"  equaUy 

llli^ff'f  '^r  *u  n.°*l'  ?f  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.    See  Vol.  V.  pp. 
M3«^l  18,  for  Mr.  Hali'g  brief  notes  of  the  samelerinon.  ^ 
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criminal  and  foolish.     "  TVoe  to  them,"  saith  the  prophet, 
"  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help  ;    and  stay  on  horses, 
and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ;  and  in 
horsemen,  because  they  are^  very  strong ;  but  they  look 
not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord!"* 
Then,  in  a  strain  of  pointed  irony,  he  severely  reproves 
their  preference,  by  reminding  them  that  God  possessed 
those  qualities  of  foresight  and  force,  which  justified 
entire  dependence  ;  and  that  whatever  grounds  for  con- 
fidence they  fancied  to  exist  in  the  character  of  the 
Egyptian  potentate,  were  found  in  a   degree  infinitely 
greater  in  that  of  the  Almighty — "  Yet  he  also  is  wise, 
and  will  bring  evil,  and  will  not  call  back  his  words : 
(alluding  to  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh,  who  had  often 
broken  the  promises  and  violated  the  engagements  he  had 
made)  but  will  arise  against  the  house  of  the  evil-doers, 
and  against  the  help  of  them  that  work  iniquity  :"  He 
will  not  only  rise  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  but 
against  their  helpers  also ;  and  will  cause  them  all  to  fail 
together ;  "  for  the  Egyptians  are  men,,  and  not  God ; 
and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit." 

In  these  words  we  are  reminded  of  an  important  and 
infinite  disparity  between  God  and  man ;  arising  firona  a 
great  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  former,  which 
rendered  the  Egyptian  monarch  and  his  cavalry  infinitely 
inferior  to  Him  in  power,  and  all  those  other  qualities 
which  entitle  the  possessor  of  them  to  confidence  and  trust. 

It  is  my  design  to  suggest  to  you  some  of  those  views 
of  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  spirituality  of  his  nature,  in  which 
he  stands  contrasted  with  all  other  beings  whatsoever. 

I.  The  spirituality  of  the  Deity  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  possession  of  that  infinite,  unlimited  power, 
which  renders  him  the  proper  object  of  entire  confidence. 

There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  in  favour  of  matter  anti 
against  spirit,  as  if  the  former  were  possessed  of  great 
force,  while  the  latter  is  only  invested  with  a  feeble 
degree  of  energy.      This  prejudice  arises  from  our  mis- 

*  Isaiah  xxxi.  It 
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taking  secondary  and  remote  effects  for  causes,  allowing 
them  therefore  to  terminate  our  view,  instead  of  ascend- 
mg  from  those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established 
to  himself,  the  supreme  cause.     Hence,  in  contemplating 
the  operations  of  the  elements  of  nature  in  producing 
great  and  important  changes,    we  are  apt  to   think  of 
matter,  and  of  matter  in  its  most  gross  and  palpable 
form.     These  changes  certainly  indicate  the  existence  of 
great  power,  which,  at  the  first  view,  we  are  apt  to  con- 
nect with  the  material  part  of  the  svstem.     We  are  also 
practically  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  forces,  and, 
seemg  that  these  are  exerted  through  the   medium  of 
matter,  we  are  thence  led  to  suppose  that  to  be  the 
source  of  power.      We  find  that  we  are  incapable  of 
operatmg  on  matter,  of  moving  even  an  atom  by  a  mere 
act  of  our  will ;    a    material  medhim  is  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  produce  the  slightest  change  on  the  objects 
of  nature ;  and,  if  a  material  substance  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  the  most  important  effects  are  produced. 
We  have  no  power  of  operating  on  the  objects  immedi- 
ately around  us,    but    by   means   of  our   bodies ;    and 
the  changes  that  take  place  are  always  connected  with 
certain  motions  in  them,  which  enable   us  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  visible  worid.     Hence  we  are  apt  to 
terminate  our  ideas  of  power  in  matter.      But  in  these 
cases  it  is   mind,  and   mind   alone,  which  is   the  seat 
of  power.      The  influence  which  our  bodies  have  upon 
other  bodies,  whereby  their  relative  position  is  changed, 
IS  merely  a  secondary  effect— an  effect  of   that  act  of 
will  which  produces  the  motion  of  our  bodies.      The 
power  by  which  all  changes  are  effected  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  body,  resides   immediately  in  the 
mmd.     It  is  that  mysterious  principle  called  Will,  which 
the  Divine  Being  has  invested  with  a  control  over  the 
various  parts  of  our  bodies ;  nor  have  we  power  to  alter 
the  state  of  a  single  external  thing,  in  the  least  degree, 
except  by  means  of  volition,  which  is  a  mental  power, 
operating  immediately  upon  the  body.     No  other  account 
can  be  eiven  of  this  capacity,  but  that  the  Divine  Being 
has  endowed  us  with  instantaneous  control  over  the 
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muscular  parts  of  our  bodies.     We  cau  conceiye  noticing 
intermediate  between  the  act  of  the  will  and  the  move- 
ment  of   the    muscles.      So  complete  indeed   is    the 
dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  that  the  moment  we  will 
a  certain  motion  in  the  body,  it  takes  place,  and  thus  only 
are  we    enabled  to  effect    changes  in   the   system  of 
surrounding  nature.      We  probably  derive  our  idea  of 
power  from  the  changes  we  see  effected  m  this  maimer ; 
but  all  these  changes  resolve  themselves  mto  acts  ot  the 
will      It  is  therefore  plam  that  power  resides  m  the  mind, 
and  that  matter  is  in  these  respects  only  the  mstniment 
of  mind,  which  in  the  first  instance  acts    which  alone 
properly  acts,  and  becomes  the  author  of  all  the  subse- 
quent changes.      Mind,  indeed,  to  a  certam  extent  and 
within  a  certain  sphere,  is  absolute  power;  and  whatever 
motions  it  wills,  instantly  take  place.      Though  we  are 
far  from  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  Dmne  being 
is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  or  that  he  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  visible  world  as  the  soul  does  to  the  body 
—a  notion  replete  with  absurdity  and  impiety  ;  yet  the 
power  which  the  mind   exerts  over  the  whole  of  our 
corporeal  system,  may  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  that 
control  which  the  Deity  exercises   over  the  univerae. 
We  will  a  certain  motion  in  the  muscles  ot  our  body, 
and  immediately  it  takes  place ;  nothing  is  perceived  to 
intervene  between  the  act  of  the  will  and  the  subsequent 
motion.     By  the  mysterious  constitution  of  our  nature 
we  are  capable  from  a  very  early  period  of  life,  ot  putting 
into  instantaneous  motion  the  right  set  of  muscles  tor 
producing  a  certain  change;    but  nothing  intervenes 
between  the  volition  and  the  change.     In  vain  do  we 
inquire  how  this  takes  place,  because  we  can  find  nothing 
which  comes  between  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the 
change  produced  in  our  corporeal  frame.        ^ 

Conceive  the  Divine  Being  as  a  spirit,  having  the  same 
dominion  over  the  invisible  universe,  m  every  part  ot 
space,  as  that  which  our  mmds  possess  over  even'  portion 
of  our  bodies;  and  then  you  will  perceive,  femtly  at 
ieast,  the  origin  of  that  power,  the  indications  of  which 
arc  so  visible  throughout  the  universe.     He  has  only  to 
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wiii  the  most  important  changes,  and  they  are  instantly 
accom])li8hed.  "  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  he  com- 
mands, and  it  stands  fast."  "  He  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light."  No  causes  intervene  between  the 
volition  and  the  change  which  ensues  ;  for  in  the  Deity 
to  will  is  to  effect.  Being  an  infinite  Spirit,  and  coming 
into  immediate  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  uniyerse,  he 
is  capable,  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  of  effecting  all  possible 
changes  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  an  infinitely  higher 
degree,  as  w^e  are  capable,  by  an  act  of  our  will,  of 
causing  certain  motions  in  the  muscular  parts  of  our 
body,  and  thus  producing  changes  in  the  external  objects 
around  us. 

We  shall  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  account  of 
innumerable  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  visible  world,  without  tracing  them  up  to  mind. 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  of  a  Deity,  than  the 
existence  of  motion.  This  evidently  appears  not  to  be 
essential  to  matter,  because  we  see  a  very  great  portion 
of  the  material  universe  without  it.  Not  being,  therefore, 
an  original  state  of  matter,  but  merely  an  incident,  it 
must  be  an  effect.  But  since  matter,  not  being  intelli- 
gent, cannot  be  the  cause  of  its  own  motion — and  yet 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  atom  beginning  to  move  with 
out  a  cause — that  cause  must  be  found  out  of  itself. 
Whatever  may  be  the  nearest  cause,  or  the  number  of 
secondary  causes ;  though  innumerable  portions  of  mat- 
ter may  be  reciprocally  or  successively  moved ;  though 
the  series  of  links  in  the  chain  through  which  motion  is 
propagated  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  we  must,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  these  various  phenomena, 
ascend  to  mind,  terminate  our  inquiries  in  spirit ;  nor 
can  we  account  for  the  beginning,  much  less  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  extension  of  motion,  unless  we  trace  it  to 
the  will  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  causes — 
the  great  original  mover  in  the  universe.  Power  is, 
therefore,  the  attribute  of  mind ;  instrumentality  that  of 
body.  When  we  read,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the 
most  exalted  achievements  ascribed  to  angelic  spirits,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  is  owing  to  any  gross  materialism 
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which  they  possess ;  on  the  contrary,  they  hare  no 
hodies  capable  of  being  investigated  by  our  senses  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  attenuated,  do  they  pos- 
sess greater  power.  We  have  reason  to  beheve  that  all 
finite  minds  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Power,  who,  without  destroying  their  accountability  or 
interfering  with  their  free  agency,  makes  all  their  opera- 
tions subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  counsels. 
Hence  all  opposition  to  the  Deity  is  beautifully  repre- 
sented by  Isaiah,  as  if  the  instrument  should  rebel 
against  him  that  wields  it,  as  if  "  the  rod  should  shake 
itself  apjainst  them  that  lift  it  up ;"  or  "  the  staff  should 
lift  up  itself  against  him  that  is  no  wood."*  All  create<l 
heings,  in  this  respect,  are  but  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  the  Deity,  whose  will  is  sovereign  over  them. 

The  Divine  Being,  as  the  great  Father  of  spirits,  com- 
bines within  himself  all  the  separate  energies  found  in 
the  universe.  He  is  the  source,  origin,  and  fountain  of 
all  power  diffused  through  creation.  The  very  minds 
which  he  has  formed  are  kept  in  mysterious  subordina- 
tion, and  can  never  overstep  the  bounds  he  has  assigned 
them.  "  Once  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongs 
unto  God." 

II.  The  spirituality  of  God  stands  in  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  his  invisibility,  or  that  property 
by  which  he  is  completely  removed  from  the  notice  of 
our  senses,  especially  that  of  sight. 

This  is  one  of  the  perfections  claimed  by  him  in  sacred 
writ,  one  of  the  attributes  which  the  Scriptures  perpetu- 
ally ascribe  to  him.  He  is  styled  by  the  apostle  Paul 
the  "  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible," — "  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate," — "  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see."f  " No  man"  said  our  Saviour,  "  hath  seen  the 
Father  at  any  timer  He  is  the  invisihU  God.  Were  he 
the  object  of  sight,  he  must  be  limited.  Whatever 
manifestations  he  may  make  of  himself,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  his  essence,  or  He  himself,  should  ever  be 
the  object  of  our  corporeal  sensations ;  for  these  extend 

•  I  aiah  x.  15 ;  Bishop  Louth's  translatiun.  f  1  Tiin.  vi.  15,  IG. 
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only  to  visible  and  sensible  objects.     He  cannot  therefore 
be  represented  to  the  human  imagination,  or  be  figured 
out    by   any   art    or   skill  of  man;    agreeably  to   the 
sublimest  discourse  of  the  apostle  to  the  Athenians.* 
He  was  pleased,  indeed,  in  former  times,  to  afford  to  his 
ancient  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  in  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  some  outward  tokens  of  his 
presence,  but  these  were  not  any  display  of  his  essence. 
Moses,  when  warning   the  people  against  forming  any 
graven  image,  or  picture  of  the  Deity,  expressly  declares 
that  they  ''  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that 
the  Lord  spake  unto  them  in  Horeb."t     The  third  com- 
mandment contains  an  express  injunction  against  exhi- 
biting any  representation  of  the  Deity  to  the   eyes  of 
mankind.     Hence  we  may  perceive  the  great  impiety  of 
those  sects  of  christians,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  have  attempted 
to  paint  and  figure  out  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  in  ex- 
press contradiction  to  this  divine  edict,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  or  the  likeness"  J  &c. 
The  worship  of  that   erroneous  and  idolatrous  church 
consists  very  much  in  acts  of  homage  paid  to  these  exter- 
nal representations;  and,  though  her  advocates  profess 
that  they  are  merely  required  as  media,  yet  we  cannot 
but  fear,  that  the  view  is  too  often  terminated  upon  them, 
and  the  Divine  Being  thus  supplanted  of  that  spiritual 
worship  which  he  claims  in  consequence  of  being  a  spirit. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  pains  taken  by 
that   church   to    suppress   the    second   commandment: 
entirely  omitting  that  precept  in  some  of  her  formularies, 
and  dividing  another  commandment  into  two  to  make  up 
the  number  ten.      The  necessary  effect  of  any  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  Deity  to  the  human  senses,  by  pictures  or 
images,  must  be  to  degrade  to  an  incalculable  degree,  our 
conceptions  of   him;    partly  as  it   circumscribes   what 
is  imlimited,  and  partly  as  it  is  adapted  to  mingle  the 
passions  and  affections  of  the  human  nature  with  our 
conception  of  the  Divine.      The  notion  of  an  Infinite 

•  Acts  xvii.  24-29.  f  Deut.  iv.  15.  t  ExoU.  xx.  4,  5. 
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Being  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  outward  figure  or 
shape,  which  would  confine,  to  a  certain  determinate 
portion  of  space,  Him  who  declares  of  himself,  ^'  Do  not 
I  Jill  heaven  and  earth  f  and  thus  limit  the  infinite  pre- 
sence and  majesty  of  the  great  Eternal.  No  sooner  do 
men  attempt  to  make  the  D^ity  an  object  of  their  senses, 
than  they  begin  to  think  him  altogether  such  an  one  as 
themselves.  Descending  from  the  high  and  holy  place 
where  the  Divine  Being  dwells,  the  mind,  accustomed  to 
contemplate  him  under  a  visible  form,  gradually  sinks 
lower  and  lower  in  approximation  to  its  own  level,  till 
at  last  men  come  to  conceive  of  him  as  compassed  with 
infii-mities  like  themselves.  Hence,  where  such  represen- 
tations of  Deity  have  prevailed,  images  of  other  beings, 
more  suited  to  their  gross  taste,  have  been  introduced ; 
at  first  angels  ;  but  at  length,  by  a  natural  process,  the 
chief  place  in  their  religious  affections  has  become  occu- 
pied by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints  of  inferior 
character,  who  have  received  much  greater  abundance  of 
these  marks  of  devotion  and  homage  than  the  Supreme 
Being  himself.  So  impossible  is  it  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  purge  itself  from  the  charge  of  that  idolatry 
which  the  Scriptures  most  severely  denounce.  Were 
there  no  other  reason  to  deter  persons  from  the  commu- 
nion of  that  church,  her  profane  tampering  with  the  very 
elements  of  devotion,  and  poisoning  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  were  alone  sufficient  to  inspire  all  true  chris- 
tians with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  For,  the  same 
authority  which  forbids  the  transfer  of  worship  from  a 
right  to  a  wrong  object,  also  stigmatizes  all  deviation  from 
the  prescribed  standard,  in  the  manner  of  worshipping 
the  Divine  Being  himself.  Could  we  see  nothing  of  a 
tendency  to  lead  on  to  greater  abominations  in  this 
"  chamber  of  imagery,"  till  it  terminate  in  hero  and  idol 
worship,  nay,  in  the  worship  of  wood  and  stone,  it  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden ;  and  this  prohibition  alone  is  sufficient 
to  stamp  it  with  the  character  of  impiety. 

in.  That  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  immensity  and  omnipresence,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  present  in  all  parts  of  his  creation. 
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Omnipresence  is  an  attribute  which  both  reason  and 
scripture  teach  us  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  and  which  he 
repeatedly  assumes  to  himself :  "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off"?  Can  any  hide 
himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  saith 
the  Lord  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the 
Lord."*  "Whither,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "shall  I  go 
from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pre- 
sence ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely 
the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even  the  night  shall  be 
light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from 
thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."t  We  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Being  is  dif- 
fused over  all  space — that  there  is  not  an  atom  existing 
in  its  boundless  extent  which  he  does  not  fill  with  his 
presence  and  energy.  Were  his  nature  material  this 
could  not  be,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  matter  should  have  some^^Mr^, 
without  which  we  cannot  even  conceive  it  to  exist,  whe- 
ther we  regard  it  as  a  whole,  and  include  the  aggregate 
of  material  substances,  or  look  at  the  several  portions  of 
which  that  aggregate  consists,  and  contemplate  its  parts 
ds  having  a  separate  existence.  Figure  seems  essential 
to  the  conception  of  all  matter ;  but  that  which  has  any 
assignable  figure  must  be  circumscribed  within  a  certain 
outline ;  there  must,  then,  be  some  point  of  space  where 
it  terminates,  and  where  vacuity  begins,  consequently  it 
must  be  limited.  To  conceive,  therefore,  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  material,  would  be  to  involve  ourselves  in  ab- 
surdity ;  for  matter  infinitely  extended  implies  a  contra- 
diction, by  uniting  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  sup- 
positions, 

2.  If  matter  were  unlimited  there  would  be  no  possi- 


•  Jer.  xxiii.  23, 24. 


f  Ps.  cxxxix.  7—12. 
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bility  of  motion ;  but  this  is  a  supposition  contrary  to 
feet  and  experience ;  for  we  perceive  that  motion  every 
where  exists.  It  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  mo- 
tion unless  there  were  some  space  not  previously  occu- 
pied by  body.  In  a  perfect  plenum,  motion  would  be 
impossible,  because  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving that  space  into  which  the  first  moving  body 
might  pass. 

3.  If  the  Divine  Being  were  material,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  infinite  in  his  essence,  fill  all 
space,  penetrate  all  substances,  pervade  all  minds  ;  be- 
cause, on  that  supposition,  he  would  render  impossible 
the  co-existence  of  created  beings.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  two  portions  of  matter  occupying  the  same  part  of 
space.  Were  the  Deity  therefore  material,  he  must  ex- 
clude all  other  matter  from  the  space  he  occupies ;  and 
since  he  is  infinite,  that  exclusion  must  be  perfect  and 
entire  :  but  this,  being  contrary  to  physical  fact,  is  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  intellectual  truth.  Whereas  God, 
being  a  spirit,  subsists  in  a  totally  different  manner  from 
all  material  substances ;  his  manner  of  existence  being 
altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  and  such  as  we  cannot 
adequately  conceive.  It  follows,  however,  that  any  ma- 
terial substance  and  the  Divine  Being  are  capable  of 
being  present  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out destroying  each  others  properties  and  attributes. 
Such  a  Being  also  can  be  equally  present  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  in  innumerable  myriads  of  worlds,  and  to 
all  parts  of  the  imiverse  .... 


The  Infinite  Spirit  is  present  with  every  part  of  his 
creation,  as  intimately  as  the  soul  of  man  is  present 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  that  corporeal  substance 
which  it  animates  and  sustains.  His  essence  is  dif- 
tused  over  all  space.  He  is  intimately  present  with 
all  his  creatures,  as  intimately  as  they  are  to  them- 
selves ;  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  all 
intelligent  beings;  unites  himself  with  the  very  con- 
ititution  of  their  nature.    They  exist  within  the  grasp 


of  his  omnipotence,  within  the  perpetual  comprehen- 
sion of  his  presence,  within  the  sphere  of  his  energy, 
and  the  light  of  his  countenance.  "  In  him  they  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being."  We  frequently  speak 
of  God  dwelling  in  the  world,  by  the  manifestations  of 
his  power  and  providence  ;  but  it  may  with  equal  truth 
be  said,  that  the  world  dwells  in  God ;  all  creatures  being 
surrounded  by  his  presence,  and  enclosed  in  his  essence. 
We  cannot  for  a  moment  conceive  of  such  a  being  as 
separated  from  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  point  of 
space:  all  creatures,  spiritual  and  material,  subsist  in 
Him  who,  maintaining  his  own  separate  existence  dis- 
tinct from  the  external  world,  exercises  absolute  imiver- 
sal  dominion  over  all  the  beings  he  has  formed.  This 
particular  property  of  his  nature,  this  peculiar  mode  of 
his  existence,  renders  him  capable  of  being  the  all-com- 
prehending God,  of  holding  in  his  own  hand  all  the 
innumerable  creatures  he  has  formed. 

IV.  Because  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence. 

This  seems  to  be  a  necessary  property  of  that  Being, 
who,  himself  unbounded  and  filling  all  things,  must  be 
present  to  all  his  creatures  at  all  times,  with  the  same 
plenitude  of  perfection  as  at  the  very  instant  of  their 
creation.  We  cannot  conceive  for  a  moment  of  any  in- 
terval betwixt  him  and  them,  which  might  exclude  them 
from  his  view.  They  must  ever  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  him,  and  the  objects  of  his  perpetual  vision.  He 
is  not  obliged  to  change  his  place  in  order  to  observe 
and  take  cognizance  of  them.  This  presence  of  God 
with  his  creatures  being  infinite  and  eternal,  his  infinite 
acquaintance  with  them  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. He  that  formed  all  things  does  not  quit  any 
portion  of  his  vast  empire  when  he  retires  to  the  "  high 
and  secret  place  of  his  sanctuary."  He  needs  not  to 
vary  his  position  towards  his  creatures,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  more  advantageous  situation,  or  catch  the  benefit  oi 
changing  lights,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  accu- 
rate scrutiny  of  any  of  them.  Every  one  is  as  much 
within  his  survey  at  one  moment  as  at  another ;  he  is 
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roRfimially  present  to  them,  with  the  same  plenitude  of 
power  as  that  which  was  exerted  in  their  formation  out 
of  nothing.     Every  movement,  both  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, is  performed  "  in  him,**  and  must  therefore  be  im- 
mediately within  his  notice.     It  is  impossible  that  any 
thing  should   elude  or  escape  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance, or  that  any  darkness  should  cover,  from  his  view, 
those  beings  which  he  has  created.     Hence,  he  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts,  and  the 
secret  springs  of  all  the  actions  of  his  rational,  intelligent 
creatures.     We  are  obliged  to  judge  of  mens  character 
by  their  actions;  he  judges  of  their  actions  by  their 
motives :  we  can  only  trace  the  streams,  and  by  them 
judge  of  the  fountain  whence  they  proceed ;  he  pene- 
trates the  hidden  spring  and  source :  we  form  a  few  con- 
jectures of  what  is  passing  in  man,  by  the  outward  exhi- 
bitions  of  his  conduct ;    he,   in  consequence    of  the 
knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  very  constitution  of  those 
beings  who  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  divine 
power,  detects  at  once  the  secret  springs  of  all  their  ac- 
tions.— "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looketh  at  the  heart.**     He  qualifies  all  our 
actions  by  immediate  attention  to  the  causes  whence 
they  proceed :  the  motive  is  that  which  determines  the 
action  in  his  sight,  and  his  judgement  is  always  accord- 
ing to  truth.     "  By  him  actions  are  weighed.**     While 
we  are  continually  liable  to  be  mistaken,  Jind  our  judge- 
ments and   censures,   often   rash  and    misplaced,    are 
always  uncertain ;  his  eye  pierces  the  thickest  shades  of 
darkness.     The  gloom  of  midnight  and  the  splendour  of 
noon  are  only  distinctions  with  respect  to  us ;  in  regard 
to  him,  there  is  no  difference :  "  With  him  the  night 
sbineth  as  the  day ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  him.'*    There  can  be  no  folly  therefore  so  great 
as  for  a  creature  to  attempt  to  concead  himself  from  the 
inspection  and  scrutiny  of  his  Maker.     He  is  within  us: 
"  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."     We 
need  no  other  proof  that  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  than  that  he  is  present  with  its  most  hidden  re- 
cesses.    Hence,  in  the  Psalm  ahready  referred  to,  the 


Psalmist  infers  his  infinite  cognizance  of  his  creatures, 
from  the  fact  of  his  incessant  and  intimate  presence  with 
them.     The  infinite  knowledge  which  God  has  of  his 
works,  is  indeed  inseparably  connected  with  this  part  ot 
his  character.     As  the  Infinite  Spirit— the  great  Father 
of  spirits— he  is  the  source  of  all  the  intelligence  and 
wisdom  which  exist  in  created  spirits.     He  must  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  operations  and  results 
of  all  other  minds,  since  he  has  constituted  them,  and 
they  are  entirely  the  effect  of  his  own  intelligence  and 
wisdom.     When  the  heathen  world  lost  sight   of  the 
spirituaUty  of  God,  they  also  lost  sight  of  his  omnisci- 
ence ;  and,  after  gradually  sinking  lower  in  proportion  as 
they  receded  farther  from  that  view  of  his  character, 
their  notions  of  him  became  at  length  so  debased,  that 
they  invested  him  with  a  corporeal  form.     The^pmtu- 
aUty  of  the  divine  nature,  having  been  attested  by  the 
Saviour,  and  made  one  of  the  principles  of  his  religion, 
has  raised  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mmd  far  be- 
yond what  the  greatest  philosophers  could  previously 
attain ;  and  enabled  children  to  surpass,  in  both  spmtual 

and  intellectual  illumination,  the  sages  of  pagan  antiquity. 
^  ^  *  *  *  * 

V.  The  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  na- 
ture establishes  a  most  intimate  relation  between  him 
and  all  his  inteUigent  creatures :  it  becomes  a  bond  ot 
the  most  subtile  union  between  himself  and  the  mteUec- 
tual  part  of  the  creation.  ^ 

He  stands  in  close  and  intimate  relation  to  aU  crea- 
tures :  their  dependence  on  him  is  absolute,  their  sub- 
iection  to  him  constant  and  incessant ;  but  m  a  special 
manner  is  he  the  Father  of  spirits.  The  relation  between 
father  and  child  is  very  intimate ;  but  that  between 
God  and  man  is  much  more  so.  An  earthly  parent  is 
but  the  instrument ;  God  is  the  author  of  our  existence  : 
one  is  the  father  of  the  flesh ;  the  other  of  the  spirit. 
In  proportion  as  the  spirit  is  the  most  important  part  ot 
human  nature,  this  relation  which  we  sustam  to  Crod  is 
most  essential,  interesting,  and  extensive.  The  body 
connects  us  with  the  material  universe  around  us;  the 
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•oul  connects  us  immediately  with  the  Deity.  At  death, 
the  body  returns  to  the  earth,  its  native  element ;  "  the 
spirit  returns  to  God  that  gave  it."  The  body  has  a 
tendency  to  separate  us  from  God,  by  the  dissimilarity 
of  its  nature ;  the  soul,  on  the  contrary,  unites  us  again 
to  him,  by  means  of  those  principles  and  faculties  which, 
though  infinitely  inferior,  are  of  a  character  congenial 
with  his  own.     The  body  is  the  production  of  God,  the 

soul  is  his  image 

To  estrange  ourselves  from  God  is  therefore  to  be 
guilty  of  a  new  and  most  enormous  kind  of  offence  :  it 
is  forgetting  our  proper  parent,  the  author  of  our  being, 
the  very  source  of  our  existence.  To  love  him,  to  seek 
imion  with  him  in  the  closest  manner  possible,  is  to  re- 
turn to  our  proper  original — to  seek  Him  from  whom  all 
our  powers  are  derived,  and  by  whom  alone  they  can  be 
sustmned  in  time,  and  must  be  consummated  and  com- 
pleted in  eternity.  If  you  were  to  see  a  person  manifest 
no  desire  for  the  presence  of  an  earthly  parent,  you 
would  be  shocked  at  the  spectacle,  and  would  be  ready 
to  represent  him  as  a  prodigy  of  ingratitude.  How  much 
more  would  it  affect  a  well-constituted  mind  to  behold 
a  creature  seeking  estrangement  from  his  Heavenly 
Parent — living  in  forgetfulness  of  Him.  This  would 
appear  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  were  men  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  sensible  objects,  and  retire 
into  their  own  minds,  for  the  purpose  of  serious  reflec- 
tion. The  prophet  calls  on  heaven  and  earth  to  sjnnpa- 
thize  with  him  in  this  emotion :  "  Hear,  O  heavens, 
and  give  ear,  O  earth;  for  the  Ijord  hath  spoken:  I 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have 

rebelled  against  me."* 

*  *  •  *  * 

VI.  The  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature  renders  him 
capable  of  the  exalted  prerogative  of  being  the  satisfy- 
ing portion,  the  supreme  good,  of  all  intelligent  beings. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  being  a  spirit,  that  he  is  pro- 
perly fitted  to  be  the  Supreme  Good ;  not  merely  the 

*  Isaiah  i.  2, 
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dispenser  of  those  outward  benefits  which  gratify  the 
corporeal  appetites,  and  sustain  our  transitory  state  in 
this  world ;  not  only  the  author,  but  the  immediate 
source,  the  very  element  of  our  happiness — in  conse- 
quence of  those  properties  of  his  nature  which  are  con- 
genial with  our  own.  Many  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
their  dependence  on  the  power  and  providence  of  God 
for  those  good  things,  the  possession  of  which  the  world 
calls  happiness,  such  as  riches,  honours,  pleasures ;  they 
expect  to  be  made  happy  by  means  of  his  influence  over 
inferior  creatures,  exerted  in  putting  things  in  a  train  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  devout  man  ascends  to  God  him- 
self, as  the  source  and  spring  of  happiness,  in  the  con- 
templation of  whom,  and  in  whose  friendship  and  love, 
consists  eternal  life :  he  regards  him  as  the  highest  good, 
the  source  of  felicity  to  the  intelligent  universe,  the  very 
principle  of  good.  The  Psalmist  recognized  the  Divine 
Being  under  this  character,  and  he  has  been  so  recog- 
nized by  the  faithful  in  every  age  and  every  nation ; 
"  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul ;  therefore  will 
I  hope  in  him.  The  Lord  is  good  imto  them  that  wait 
for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him."*  We  find  holy 
men  casting  their  eyes  round  upon  all  that  is  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  ....  then  collecting  all  into  one  great 
aggregate,  and  solemnly  relinquishing  the  whole,  tramp- 
ling it  in  the  dust,  in  order  to  ascend  to  God,  and  rest 
in  his  love.  "Whom,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  de- 
sire beside  thee ;  my  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God 
is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever. 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  my  heart  and  my  flesh  cry 
out  for  the  living  God."  To  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent,  this,  this  is 
life  eternal.  The  Divine  Being  not  only  sustains  towards 
us  the  character  of  a  governor,  ruling  our  wills  by  his 
holy  law,  but  is  also  the  chief  object  of  our  affections ; 
and  we  never  know  him  aright  till  we  feel  thus  towards 
him ;  till  we  obey  him  from  the  heart,  perceiving  in  him 

•  Lam.  iii.  24, 25.    Psalm  Ixxiii.  25,  26. 
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iJiat  which  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  our  immortal 
minds,  and  resting  in  him  as  our  eternal  and  imchanging 
portion.  If  you  do  not  ascend  as  high  as  this,  you  will 
never  find  any  rest  for  your  soul,  you  will  wandei 
through  eternity  restless  and  imsatisfied  :  "  The  height 
will  say.  It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  depth.  It  is  not  in 
me ;"  and  every  voice  will  answer  us  with  scorn  unless 
we  listen  to  that  which  now  issues  from  the  secret  pre- 
sence of  the  Almighty  :  "  Acquaint  thyself  with  im,  and 
be  at  peace."  All  that  we  can  derive  from  creatures  is 
partial,  scanty,  limited,  and  precarious ;  and  even  that  is 
the  effect  of  his  power,  the  fruit  of  his  munificence : 
hut  with  Him  is  the  fountain  of  life,  "'  in  his  presence 
is  fuhiess  of  joy,  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.**  He  manifests  himself  to  his  people,  as  he 
does  not  to  the  world.  The  communion  they  enjoy  with 
the  Father  of  their  spirits,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
experience  of  all  real  christians.  How  intimately  this  is 
connected  ^-ith  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature  will 
appear,  if  you  consider  a  few  things  which  naturally 
arise  from  a  view  of  the  present  subject. 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  fehcity  of  the  mind 
must  be  something  out  of  it.  Whoever  retires  into  his 
own  mind  for  happiness,  will  soon  find  himself  misera- 
ble ;  he  will  feel  imprisoned  till  he  is  permitted  to  go 
forth  and  unite  himself  in  affection  and  confidence  to 
something  out  of  himself.  Hence  those  who  are  most 
insulated,  and  cut  off  from  all  contact  with  others,  are 
styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  misers,  and  are  truly  the 
most  miserable  of  men.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  pic- 
ture of  abject  wretchedness,  than  a  man,  entirely  con- 
fined to  himself,  possessing  none  of  those  sensibilities 
which  attach  mind  to  mind,  and  heart  to  heart — a 
stranger  to  that  reciprocation  of  feeling  and  affection 
between  kindred  minds,  which  is  the  very  balm  of  life. 
But  where  shall  we  find,  out  of  ourselves,  that  which  is 
not,  like  ourselves,  changing,  uncertain,  and  liable  to 
decftji  except  in  God,  the  Eternal  Spirit,  who,  being 
essentially  incorruptible  and  immortal,  is  qualified  to  be 
tbi  everlaftting,  inexhaustible  spring  of  satisfaction  to  all 
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his  intelligent  creatures  ?  In  fellowship  with  him  may 
be  enjoyed  to  the  uttermost  all  that  is  tender  and  de- 
lightful in  the  emotions  which  friendship  is  adapted  to 
inspire,  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  contemplation  of  all 
those  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  elevate  and 
dignify  his  character,  may  be  awakened  the  awe  which 
vastness  and  power  are  fitted  to  excite ;  and  both  to- 
gether may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  filling  the  mind 
with  a  calm  and  peaceful  rapture,  to  eternity.  If  the 
friendship  of  a  fellow-creature  be  capable  of  affording 
such  exquisite  delight,  how  divine  a  delectation  must 
flow*from  union  of  heart  with  the  Deity ! 

2.  He  who  can  always  confer  happiness  on  another 
being  must  be  superior  to  that  being.  To  be  the  source 
of  happiness  is  the  highest  prerogative,  the  greatest  pre- 
eminence, that  one  being  can  possess  over  another;  it  is, 
in  fact,  to  be  his  God.  It  is  plain  that  we  must  look 
higher  than  ourselves,  and  trust  to  the  intervention  of  a 
power  greatly  superior  to  our  own,  for  the  source  and 
perpetuity  of  our  happiness.  Hence  the  Psalmist  prays  : 
"  When  my  heart  is  overwhelmed  within  me,  lead  me 
to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I.**  The  Divine  Being 
possesses  this  qualification  in  the  highest  degree ;  he  is 
the  Infinite  Spirit; — to  him  alone  it  belongs  to  say  to 

any  created  being,  "  I  will  be  thy  God." He 

only  is  capable  of  bestowing  and  assuring  true,  perma- 
nent, unchanging  felicity,  at  all  periods,  and  through  all 
duration  ;  of  doing,  in  short,  "  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  his  riches 
in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus."  The  earth  in  this  respect 
with  all  its  riches  is  indigent ;  even  the  splendour  of  im- 
mortality is  dark,  as  to  any  power  capable  of  guiding 
man  to  happiness,  independently  of  the  Great  Eternal. 
It  belongs  to  him  as  the  Father  of  Spirits  ;  for  he  alone 
possesses  that  power  and  dominion  over  all  beings  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  render  him  the  portion  and  hap- 
piness of  his  people. 

3.  That  in  which  the  happiness  of  a  rational  and 
mental  creature  consists  must  be  congenial  to  the  nature 
of  ^at  creature.     The  body  may  be  made  happy  by  cor- 

VOL.  VL  O 
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pored  objects,  adapted  to  gratify  its  senses ;  mind  can 
never  be  made  happy  except  by  mental  objects.     It  re- 
jects with  contempt  and  disdain  all  sensible  delights  as 
Its  portion.     The  understanding  must  be  satisfied  with 
Ae  light  of  truth,  or  we  cannot,  as  rational  creatures,  be 
free  from  disquietude ;  the  affections  must  be  satisfied  in 
the  lovely  qualities  of  character,  before  the  heart  can 
find  rest.   Where  these  requisites  are  wanting,  men  often 
languish  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  though  surrounded  by 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  cast  a   lingering,   despairing 
view  around;  and  sometimes  feel  disposed  to  envy  those 
mfenor  creatures  which  are  placed  beneath  the  level  of 
rationahty.     But  the  mental  and  spiritual  excellencies 
^d  perfections  requisite  to  constitute  the  adequate  por- 
taon  of  mental  and  spiritual  beings,  can  only  be  found  in 
God,  who  must  therefore  be  the  proper  good  of  a  think- 
ing creature. 

4.  That  which  forms  the  principle  of  our  felicity  must 
be  something  that  is  capable  of  communicating  itself  to 
us.     Creatures  solely  material  are  entirely  incapable  of 
doing  this.     Sensual  pleasures  can  never  reach  our  in- 
tenor  nature  :  they  are  not  sufficiently  subtile  to  consti- 
tute the  source  of  delight  to  the  mind ;  they  touch  only 
the  grosser  elements  of  our  susceptibility,  and  do  not 
penetrate  sufficiently  deep  to  be  the  proper  basis  of  our 
enjoyment.     But  God,  as  he  is  a  spirit,  is  capable  of 
commumcatmg  himself  to  the  spirits  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures.    Spint  naturally  comes  into  contact  with  spirit: 
^d  ^is  communication  of  himself  is  infinitely  easy  to 
the  Divme   Bemg.     He  can   manifest  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  disclose  the  gloiy  of  his  name  to 
them  more  and  more,  open  perpetually  fresh  views  of  his 
character,  give  them  fresh  sensations  of  ineffable  delight 
m  the  contemplation  of  his  excellence,  lead  them  forward 
from  one  department  of  his  perfections  to  another,  and 
make  the  whole  creation  itself  speak  forth  his  praises, 
llius  may  he  accumulate  the  materials  of  ceaseless  rap- 
ture to  eternity ;  elevating  his  worshippers  perpetually 
in  adoration,  at  the  same  time  that  he  lays  them  lower 
in  prostration  before  him.     Hence  we  are  taught  in  the 
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Scriptures  to  believe  that  these  communications  and  dis- 
closures of  himself  by  the  Deity  will  constitute  the 
felicity  of  heaven — this  intimate  union  between  the 
hearts  of  his  creatures  and  his  own  essential  character, 
there  described  as  the  vision  of  God,  or  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  him  as  a  spirit,  will  form  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  ftiture  happiness.  Our  Saviour  represents 
himself  as  the  source  of  this  happiness ;  "  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory."*  The 
apostle  Paul,  also,  speaking  of  the  perfection  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  describes  it  as  resulting  from  the  im- 
mediate sight  of  the  Divine  glory.  "Now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  shall  we  see  face  to 
face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  then  shall  I  know  even  as 
also  I  am  known." 

Even  while  they  continue  on  earth,  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  faithful  to  enjoy  that  union  and  alliance  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  through  his  Son,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  become  one  spirit  with  him.  There  are  favoured 
seasons,  when  filled,  even  to  overflowing,  with  a  sense  of 
his  love,  the  wilderness  appears  to  them  more  beautifiil 
than  the  peopled  city.  At  such  seasons,  though  all  the 
evils  that  afflict  the  flesh  may  attempt  to  assail  the  im- 
mortal mind,  he  can  be  so  present  to  the  heart,  and  im- 
part to  the  soul  such  ecstasies  of  enjoyment,  as  will  more 
than  overpower  the  violence  of  pain,  and  even  prevail 
over  the  agonies  of  death. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  practical  improvement  of 
the  subject  before  us  : — 

Let  us,  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Being,  endeavour 
to  raise  ourselves  above  the  association  of  our  minds 
with  what  is  sensible,  visible,  and  corporeal,  and  retire 
within  our  own  nature ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
happiness  there,  but  that  we  may  feel  our  necessity  of 
God,  and  perceive  the  demand  which  the  highest  powers 
of  our  nature  make  for  such  a  Being,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  finding  rest  but  in  his  knowledge,  obedi- 

*  John  xvii.  24. 
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ence,  and  love.    The  natural  effect  of  communion  with 
ourselves  is  to  convince  us  of  our  own  emptiness  and 
nothingness,  at  the  same  time  that  it  indicates  our  native 
grandeur,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  that  can  consti- 
tute our  rational  portion  but  God,     In  your  calmest  mo- 
ments, my  brethren,  you  will  find  that  you  possess  an 
understanding  capable  of  contemplating  God,  and  that 
He  only  can  be  an  adequate  object  to  engage  and  em- 
ploy that  understanding,  because  he  is  the  only  being  ca- 
pable of  affording  to  you  light,   happiness,  and  life, 
through  a  boundless  eternity.    You  possess  a  conscience, 
which  gives  a  moral  character  to  all  your  actions,  tinc- 
tures with  an  evil  of  its  own  peculiar  kind  (the  evil  of 
guilt)  whatever  it  condemns,  and  invests  with  an  attri- 
bute  of  moral  beauty  and  rectitude   whatever  it  ap- 
proves : — whence  you  will  perceive  that  you  never  can 
be  happy  till  conscience  is  on  yom:  side,  till  the  charac- 
ter of  your  actions  and  thoughts  is  such  as  will  bear  the 
review  of  that  inward  monitor.     To  produce  this  effect 
is  to   harmonize  a  man  with  his  own   conscience — to 
bring  him  to  be  at  peace  with  himself,  because  at  peace 
with  God — to  place  him  on  a  moral  centre,  where  he 
can  rest  self-poised  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.     You  will  find  within  you  a  susceptibility 
which  recoils  from  pain  and  thirsts  for  pleasures ;  not 
merely  those  that  are  corporeal  in  their  nature,  but  also 
mental  and  intellectual,  such  as  those  which  we  taste  in 
friendship,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  virtue  and  truth. 
Hence  you  will  perceive  that  you  can  never  be  truly  and 
eternally  happy  till  these  affections  have  an  adequate 
object ;  and  that  never  will  be  found  except  in  the  su- 
preme, eternal,  original  Spirit.     He  alone  can  so  com- 
mimicate  himself  to  you,  and  give  you  such  a  knowledge 
of  his  character,  and  such  a  sense  of  his  friendship,  as 
will  render  you  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  all 
earthly  objects.     You  will  perceive  that  he  is  fitted  to 
be  himself  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  all  these 
powers ;  you  will  see  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  that 
exclamation — "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee." 
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Since  God  is  a  spirit,  and  we  are  principally  distin- 
guished by  possessing  a  rational  and  immortal  nature, 
there  must  be  an  everlasting  connexion  established  be- 
tween him  and  us, — either  favourable  or  injurious,  of 
reward  or  punishment,  of  mercy  or  justice, — on  which 
will  depend  our  destiny  for  ever.  There  must  be  a  meet- 
ing of  all  finite  spirits  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite, 
original  Spirit,  when  an  accoimt  must  be  given  to  God 
of  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil.**  Your  happiness  must  eternally  consist  in  the 
favour  of  that  Being  to  whom  you  are  perpetually  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  sentiments  of  your  heart,  and  all 
the  actions  of  your  life.  If  you  die  in  a  state  of  disobe- 
dience, impenitence,  and  alienation  from  God,  you  will 
incur  the  doom  denounced  against  those  whom  our  Sa- 
viour threatened  that  if  they  believed  not  in  him,  but 
rejected  his  mission  and  authority,  they  should  die  in 
their  sins.  A  more  awful  denunciation,  who  can  con- 
ceive ? — "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins ;  and  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  Being  whom  you 
have  neglected  and  forgotten  will  be  the  constant  and 
eternal  source  of  your  jnisery.  You  will  sink  under  his 
frown ;  separation  from  him  will  be  the  great  cause  of 
your  anguish ;  you  will  be  vessels  of  his  wrath ;  you 
will  have  fitted  yourselves,  by  contempt  of  the  supreme 
authority,  and  alienation  from  the  supreme  good,  to  be 
for  ever  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  because  of  separation 
from  Him  who  is  "  the  fountain  of  living  water. 

Since  God  is  a  spirit,  and  we  are  unable  to  raise  ourr 
selves  so  high  as  to  attain  the  favour  and  friendship  of 
such  a  Being,  whose  entirely  spiritual  nature  is  so  sub- 
tile that  it  eludes  our  unassisted  conceptions ; — in  order 
that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  may  be  adapted  to 
become  the  universal  religion,  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
down  to  earth,  has  assumed  human  nature,  embodied  the 
attributes  of  God  in  an  incarnate  form,  and  thus  taught 
us  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  his  own  actions.  We 
know  the  principles  of  the  divine  conduct  in  the  govem- 
mtat  of  the  world,  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  ouc 
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blessed  Saviour  in  his  life.  He  is  "  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,**  the  only  representation  of  Deity :  "  He 
that  hath  seen  me/*  said  he,  "hath  seen  the  Father."  The 
design  of  his  coming  into  this  world  was  to  bring  back 
apostate  creatures  to  his  Father ;  "to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,"  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the  cross ; 
and  thus  to  remove  all  those  impediments  which  spring 
from  the  character  of  God  to  acceptance  in  his  sight, 
and  to  restore  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  eternal 
favour.  He  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  jus- 
tice, that  a  free  passage  might  be  opened  to  the  favour 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  without  any  impeachment  of  the 
Divine  character ;  "  that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 

What  movements  are  in  your  minds,  my  brethren, 
with  respect  to  this  great  object,  at  this  time  ?  Are  your 
thoughts  stationary,  or  are  they  moving  in  a  right  or  a 
wrong  direction?  Are  you  under  the  guidance  of 
Christ,  seeking  increased  acquaintance  with  him,  aspiring 
after  higher  degrees  of  resemblance  to  him,  fixing  your 
hopes  more  firmly  upon  his  promises  ?  Then  all  things 
will  be  favourable  to  you ;  "  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
things  present,  or  things  to  come,-*— all  are  yours."  You 
have  obeyed  from  the  heart  the  call  of  the  gospel ;  you 
iiave  forsaken  the  world ;  have  become  dead  to  it  before 
you  are  called  to  leave  it ;  and  have  laid  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  having  trusted  your  souls  to  the  hands  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer ;  "  you  know  whom  you  have  believed, 
and  are  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  you 
have  committed  unto  him  until  that  day."  But  if  your 
minds  are  engaged  in  a  contrary  direction ;  if  you  are 
seeking  happiness  in  the  things  of  this  world,  living  in 
the  neglect  of  God,  never  raising  your  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Good, — ^if,  having  rejected 
the  great  salvation,  you  are  content  to  lie  under  the 
weight  of  unacknowledged,  and  therefore  unpardoned, 
guilt, — ^yet  bear  with  me  while  I  remind  you  that  you 
must  have  a  meeting  with  God ;  you  must  see  the  face 
of  that  Divine  Being  whose  authority  you  have  spumed, 
and  feel  the  anger  of  that  Divine  Redeemer  whom  you 


have  rejected.  You  will,  if  you  persist  in  this  course, 
hear  him  pronounce  the  fearful  sentence,  "  Those  mine 
enemies,  that  would  not  have  me  to  reign  over  them, 
bring  them  hither  and  slay  them  before  me  :"  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

Blessed  be  God,  there  are  those  now  present  who  are 
placing  their  affections  habitually  on  the  great  Supreme, 
and  uniting  themselves,  more  and  more  closely,  to  him 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Let  such  persons  rejoice 
in  the  prospects  before  them.  The  interruptions  which 
arise  from  your  corporeal  state  will  speedily  terminate ; 
the  flesh  shall  then  no  longer  lust  against  the  spirit,  nor 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  but  you  will  "  do  the  things 
that  you  would."  You  have  preferred  the  interests  of 
the  mind  to  those  of  the  body ;  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  prospects  of  eternity,  to  all  sublunary 
good.  You  are  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Chief  Good ;  you  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  right- 
eousness ;  and  you  shall  certainly  be  satisfied.  God  ap- 
proves your  choice,  and  will  assist  your  infirmities ;  "  he 
will  strengthen  you  with  all  might  by  his  Spirit  in  your 
inner  man ;"  will  "  work  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
own  good  pleasure ; "  and  enable  you  to  "  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  They  that  sow  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption ;  they  that  sow  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting."  Let  us  make  continual  progress 
in  christian  virtue.  Every  act  of  sin  has  a  tendency  to 
misery.  Every  effort  to  subdue  corruption,  and  to  live 
to  the  will  of  God,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  seed  which,  by 
God's  grace,  will  bring  forth  fi:xiit  to  everlasting  life.  By 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  let  us  seek  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality ;  for  to  such  God  will  assuredly 
recompense  eternal  life :  but  to  those  that  are  disobedient, 
and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  "  indignation  and  wrath,  tri- 
buktion  and  anguish."  "  On  the  wicked  he  will  rain 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest :  this  shall 
be  the  portion  of  their  cup."* 

f  Rom.  ii.  7—5 ;  Pi.  sL  6. 
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11. 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IN  CONCEALING. 

Proverbs  xxv.  2. — It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing.* 

[Pkeacheo  at  Cambridge,  September,  1826.] 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  glory  of  God  appears 
more  in  what  he  displays,  or  in  what  he  conceals,  of  his 
operations  and  designs.  Were  he  to  conceal  every  thing 
from  our  view,  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  glory 
could  result  to  him  from  the  sentiments  and  actions  of 
his  creatures.  From  entire  ignorance  nothing  could 
arise,  no  mediimi  of  intercourse  could  be  established  be- 
tween the  creature  and  the  Creator.  In  the  total  absence 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  religion  must  be  totally  ex- 
cluded and  unknown.  But  it  is  by  a  partial  commimi- 
cation  of  himself,  which  the  Divine  Being  might,  if  he 
pleased,  in  various  degrees  extend  and  increase  beyond 
the  present  measure,  that  he  has  in  the  highest  degree 
consulted  his  honour  and  manifested  his  wisdom.  If 
there  were  no  light,  we  should  sink  into  a  state  of  irre- 
ligious doubt  and  despair ;  if  there  were  no  darkness, 
we  should  be  in  danger  of  losing  that  reverential  sense 
of  his  infinite  majesty  so  essential  to  religion,  and  of  im- 
piously supposing  that  the  Almighty  is  such  an  one  as 
ourselves.  But  a  temperature  of  mingled  light  and 
obscurity,  a  combination  of  discovery  and  concealment, 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  most  suitable  impressions  of 
the  divine  excellence  on  the  minds  of  fallen  creatures. 
When  God  was  pleased  to  favour  his  ancient  people 
with  a  supernatural  display  of  his  presence,  by  a  visible 
symbol,  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  it 
wore  this  twotbld  aspect ;  it  was  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire,  dark  in  the  day-time  and  luminous  in  the  night ; 
and  when  he  conducted  them  through  the  Red  Sea,  he 
turned  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud  towards  the  camp  of 


Israel,  and  the  gloomy  side  towards  the  Egyptians  by 
whom  they  were  pursued.* 

When  he  descended  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  token  of  his 
presence  was  a  mass  of  thick  and  dark  clouds,  penetrated 
at  intervals  by  flashes  of  lightning.  On  the  third  day, 
in  the  morning,  we  are  informed,  there  were  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount ;  and, 
it  is  added,  "  the  mount  was  altogether  in  a  smoke,  be- 
cause the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  When 
Solomon  had  finished  his  temple,  the  manifestation  which 
the  Deity  made  of  himself,  in  taking  possession  of  it 
and  consecrating  it  to  his  service,  was  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. No  sooner  had  the  priests  gone  out  of  the  holy 
place,  than  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and 
"  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because  of  the 
cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  The  first  indication  of  the  divine  presence 
was  the  overspreading  of  thick  darkness,  which  after- 
wards subsided,  and  imfolded  itself  gradually,  tiU  it  ter- 
minated in  an  insufferable  splendour.  Upon  observing 
this,  Solomon,  at  the  conmiencement  of  his  celebrated 
prayer,  used  these  words  :  "  The  Lord  said  that  he  would 
di(rell  in  the  thick  darkness."t  If  God  dwells  in  light 
inaccessible,  he  equally  makes  darkness  his  dwelling- 
place, — "  his  pavilion  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of 
the  sky."  "Clouds  and  darkness,"  says  David,  "are 
round  about  him ;  righteousness  and  judgement  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne."  In  this  view  of  the  character 
and  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  the  Psalmist  probably 
alludes  to  those  sensible  indications  of  his  presence 
which  are  recorded  in  his  ancient  oracles. 

At  our  Saviour's  transfiguration,  the  three  disciples 
retained  their  composure  until  the  cloud  appeared;  for 
they  knew  that  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity.  "  They  feared"  we  are  told,  "  rohem 
they  entered  into  the  cloud;"  and  it  was  thence  the  voice 
proceeded,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son^  hear  ye  himV 


From  the  Notes  of  Joshua  Wilson^  Eaq. 


*  Exod.  xiv.  19,  20. 


1  Kings  vUi.  12. 
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These  representations  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  passage  under  our  present  consideration, 
in  which  the  wisest  of  men,  speaking  by  inspiration,  in- 
forms us  that  "it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing." 
He  does  it  with  a  design  to  promote  his  glory,  being  by 
necessity  his  own  ultimate  and  final  end. 

There  are  two  observations  naturally  suggested   by 

these  words : — 

I.  The  Divine  Being  is  accustomed  to  conceal  much. 

II.  In  this  he  acts  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself, 
and  suited  to  display  his  glory. 

I.  We  shall  specify  some  of  the  instances  in  which 
God  conceals  things. 

1.  In  relation  to  his  own  nature  and  the  manner  of 

his  existence. 

His  essence  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  most  pro- 
found investigation,  the  most  laborious  research,  the 
most  subtile  penetration,  of  his  creatures.  With  respect 
to  this,  it  may  be  said,  "  Who  by  searching  can  find  out 
God ;  who  can  find  out  the  Ahnighty  to  perfection  ?  ** 
We  know  that  he  possesses  certain  attributes,  which  we 
distinguish  by  different  names  drawn  from  analagous 
excellencies  among  men,  exclusive  of  all  limit  or  imper- 
fection found  in  human  nature.  We  ascribe  to  him 
every  idea  of  virtue  and  spiritual  beauty,  exalted  to  infi- 
nite perfection.  But  how  the  Divine  Being  himself 
exists  in  an  essential  and  eternal  nature  of  his  own, 
without  beginning  as  well  as  without  end,--how  he  cmi 
be  present  at  the  same  moment  in  every  point  of  illimi- 
table space,  without  excluding  any  one  of  his  creatures 
from  the  room  it  occupies, — how,  imseen,  unfelt  by  all, 
he  can  maintain  a  pervading  and  intimate  acquaintance 
and  contact  with  all  parts  and  all  portions  of  the  uni- 
verse,—how  he  can  be  at  once  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  pre- 
sence, all  energy,  yet  interfere  with  none  of  the  percep- 
tions and  actions  of  his  creatures, — ^this  is  what  equally 
baflles  the  mightiest  and  the  meanest  intellect ;  this  is 
the  great  mystery  of  the  universe,  which  is  at  once  the 
most  certain  and  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  things ; 
truth  at  once  enveloped  in  a  flood  of  light  and  an 
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abjpTSS  of  darkness.  Inexplicable  itself,  it  explains  all 
besides :  it  casts  a  clearness  on  every  question,  accounts 
for  every  phenomenon,  solves  every  problem,  illuminates 
every  depth,  and  renders  the  whole  mystery  of  existence 
as  perfectly  simple  as  it  is  otherwise  perfectly  unintelli- 
^ble,  while  itself  alone  remains  in  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity !  After  displacing  every  other  difficulty,  it  remains 
the  greatest  of  all,  in  solitary,  insurmountable,  imap- 
proachable  grandeur !  So  truly  "  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him."  "He  maketh  darkness  his 
secret  habitation;  his  pavilion  to  cover  him,  thick 
clouds." 

His  perfections  are  impressed  on  the  works  of  nature  ; 
but  in  such  a  maimer  that  we  learn  them  only  by  infe- 
rence. We  ascend  firom  effects  to  causes;  from  the 
marks  of  contrivance  and  design,  to  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  an  Almighty  Contriver.  But  what  sort  of  being 
he  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  contact  with  his 
creatures,  must,  in  the  present  state  at  least,  remain  an 
unfathomable  mystery.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  in  all 
such  speculations ;  yet  this  affords  no  diminution  of  the 
motives  of  piety.  Our  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God  is 
the  belief  of  a  profound  mystery.  The  very  idea  of  such 
a  Being  would  appear  incredible  were  it  not  that  it  is 
necessary,  because  the  greatest  absurdities  would  flow 
from  supposing  the  contrary.  Nothing  can  be  accounted 
for  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  causeless  Cause— 
a  presiding  Governor  of  the  universe.  We  are  compelled 
therefore  to  choose  the  less  difficulty  of  the  two;  or 
rather,  to  choose  difficulty  instead  of  impossibility,  mys- 
tery instead  of  absurdity :  and  hence  we  repose  on  this 
grand  truth. 

2.  The  Divine  Being  observes  the  same  method  of 
concealment,  in  a  great  variety  of  respects,  with  regard 
to  the  structure  and  constitution  of  his  works.  The 
scenes  of  nature  lie  open  to  our  view ;  they  solicit  our 
penses,  and  are  adapted  to  impress  themselves  in  a  most 
lively  manner  upon  our  minds.  "  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy- 
work."    We  cannot  look  around  us  without  beholding. 
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not  only  the  works  themselves,  but  evident  traces  of  that 
matchless  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  whence  they 
sprang.     Still,  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with  regard  to 
the  esserms  of  things,  and  indeed  to  a  multitude  of  sub- 
tile operations,  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  sacred  reserve  and 
elude  the  utmost  efforts  of  philosophy  *«  surprise  them 
in  their  concealments  and  bring  them  to  light.     While 
Science  goes  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  march  ot  her 
discoveries,  it  seems  as  if  her  grandest  result  was  the 
conviction  how  much  remains  undiscovered ;  and,  while 
nations  in  a  ruder  state  of  science  have  been  ready  to 
repose  on  their  ignorance  and  error,  or  to  confound  tamw 
liarity  with  knowledge,  the   most  enlightened  ot  men 
have  always  been  the  first  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  remaining  obscurity  which  hung  around  them  ;  just 
as,  in  the  night,  the  farther  a  light  extends,  the  wider 
the  surrounding  sphere  of  darkness  appears.     Hence  it 
has  always  been  observed,  that  the  most  profound  in- 
quirers into  nature  have   been   the   most  modest  and 
humble.     So  convinced  was  Socrates,  the  chief  luminary 
of  the  ancient  worid,  of  the  great  obscurity  attending 
all  such   inquiries,  that  he   abandoned  the    search   ot 
nature,  and  confined   his  disquisitions   to  moral  ques- 
tions, and   rules  for   the  conduct  of  life.     The    same 
illustrious  man  declared,  that  he  knew  no  reason  why 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  pronounced  him  to  be  the  wisest  ot 
men,  except  it  was  that,  being  conscious  of  his  ignorance, 
he  was  willing  to  confess  that  he  knew  nothing.  -Newton, 
the  greatest  philosopher  whom  the  modem  world  has 
known,  declared,  speaking  of  a  distinguished  contempo- 
rary from  whose  genius  he  augured  vast  discoveries,  but 
who  died  in  early  life,  (the  celebrated  Cotes,)  "  If  that 
young  man  had   lived,  we   should  have  known  some- 
thing."  In  so  modest  a  manner  did  he  advert  to  his  own 
imperfect  knowledge  of  that  science  with  which  he  had 
attained  such  prodigious  acquaintance  as  to  have  become 
the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  world !     Those  that  have 
devoted  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws  ot 
nature,  find,  in  a  great  variety  of  the  most  common  pro- 
ductions, sufficient  to  engage  their  inqumes  and  employ 


their  faculties  :  they  perceive  that  the  meanest  work  of 
God  is  inexhaustible ; — contains  secrets  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man  will  never  be  able  to  penetrate.  They  are 
only  some  of  the  superficial  appearances  and  sensible 
properties  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Substances  and 
essences  we  cannot  reach.  The  secret  laws  which  regu- 
late the  operations  of  nature  we  cannot  unveil.  Indeed, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing must,  in  a  very  short  time,  resolve  its  inquiries 
into  the  will  of  God  as  the  ultimate  reason.  Thus,  one 
of  the  best  eflfects  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  to  restore  the  mind  to  thai 
state  of  natural  simplicity  and  surprise  in  which  every 
thing  above,  beneath,  and  around  us,  appears  replete 
with  mystery,  and  excites  those  emotions  of  freshness 
and  astonishment  with  which  the  scenes  of  nature  are 
contemplated  during  the  season  of  childhood. 

3.  God  is  accustomed  to  conceal  much  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  his  providence.  The  dispensations  of  the 
divine  providence  are  that  series  of  actions  which  the 
Divine  Being  is  continually  carrying  on  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  which  he  has  made.  This,  though  it 
presents  many  evident  marks  of  wisdom  and  design,  is 
also  eminently  endowed  with  the  property  of  obscurity. 
"  God  is  known  hy  the  judgements  which  he  executeth.** 
The  established  order  of  providence  in  this  world  makes 
manifest  to  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind,  that, 
*'  there  is  verily  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  There 
exists  such  a  decided  connexion  between  well-doing  and 
happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  wickedness  and 
misery  on  the  other,  as  sufficiently  to  show,  even  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  the 
patron  of  rectitude  and  the  enemy  of  vice.  Yet,  while 
there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  in  virtue  to  promote  hap- 
piness, this  tendency  is  not  always  carried  into  actual 
eficct.  The  natural  course  of  things  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted and  suspended  by  incidental  causes :  so  that  par- 
ticular exceptions  are  continually  occurring  to  the  ordi- 
nary rule. 


il 
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There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  Diyine  Being 
perpetually  conceals  the  ways  of  his  providence. 

(1.)  He  conceals  the  design  for  which  many  events 
are  permitted  to  take  place. 

There  are  many  important  circumstances  and  events, 
the  reason  of  which  will  probahly  remain,  to  the  end  of 
time,  altogether  inscrutable :  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
depression  of  the  righteous ;  the  success  of  fraud  and 
violence ;  the  frustration  of  the  purposes  of  benevolence 
and  virtue ;  the  prevalence  of  persecution ;  the  suffermgs 
of  martyrs ;  the  Umited  diffusion  of  Christianity ;   the 
extent  to  which  idolatry  has  been  suffered  to  desolate 
the  moral  world,  and  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity"  to  over- 
spread a  large  portion  of  Christendom.     The  best  and 
wisest  of  men  have  confessed  themselves  at  a  loss  to  in- 
terpret the  design  of   the  divine    dispensations  with 
respect  to  themselves  and  their  contemporaries.     Even 
prophets  have  acknowledged  that  their  minds  were  for  a 
time  perplexed  by  the  anomalies  of  providence  :  "  Right- 
eous art  thou,  0  Lord,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  yet  let  me  talk 
with  thee  of  thy  judgements  :  Wherefore  do  the  wicked 
prosper  ?"    And  David,  when  he  reflected  on  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  wicked,  the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  afflictions  to  which  the  righteous  were  ex- 
posed, was  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Verily  I  have  cleansed 
my  heart  in  vain ;"  nor  did  he  find  any  satisfaction  until 
he  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  there  understood 

their  end.  , 

(2.)  The  Divine  Being  is  accustomed  to  throw  mucJi 
obscurity  over  the  future.  He  makes  the  present  the 
scene  of  our  duty,  while  he  has,  in  a  great  degree,  hidden 
futurity  from  our  view.  "  We  know  not  what  shall  be 
on  the  morrow ;"  we  are  ignorant  of  the  next  event  that 
shall  arise,  and  cannot,  with  all  the  light  we  can  gather 
round  us,  determine  what  shall  befall  us  at  the  next  mo- 
ment :  we  are  impelled  forward  on  the  stream  of  time, 
but  know  not  what  is  immediately  before  us.  This  ig- 
norance of  the  future  is  complete  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  our  own  lives.     Our  existence  this  moment  is 


uo  security  for  its  continuance  the  next :  "  Boast  not 
thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth."     It  is  always  a  matter  of  awful  uncer- 
tainty, when  we  enter  on  the  business  of  the  day,  whether 
we  shall  close  it  in  time  or  eternity ;  when  we  compose 
our  eyes  to  slumber,  in  which  world  we  shall  open  them. 
The  fixture  is  ever  in  the  hand  of  God.     No  man  can 
say  with  confidence  that  any  one  scheme  he  is  pursuino- 
shall  be  attended  vdth  success, — any  one  hope  or  fesS 
which  he  entertains  be  realized.     Every  period  of  our 
life  is  opening  some  fresh  page,  the  contents  of  which  no 
human  sagacity  can  determine;   nor  is  there  a  single 
event  that  may  take  place  imder  the  sun,  which  can  be 
Imown  with  certainty  until  it  be  actually  accomplished. 
God  reserves  the  causes  of  events  in  his  own  hand; 
and  ^11  that  the  highest  wisdom  can  attain  is  such  a 
degree  of  probability  as  may  lay  a  foundation  for  distant 
and  uncertain  conjecture.     He  leads  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,   "  by  the  way  that  they  know  not."    The 
scenes  are  shifted  and  changed  by  an  invisible  hand,  in 
such  a  manner  as  clearly  to  prove,  that  the  collective 
wisdom  of  mankind  is  no  more  competent  to  direct  their 
way,  than  the  solitary  wisdom  of  individuals. 

We  have  had  a  very  stiking  instance  of  this,  in  the 
change  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  state  of  this 
nation  ;*  which  has,  not  by  a  slow  gradation,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  and  almost  as  it  were 
instantaneously  fallen  from  the  highest  elevation  to 
the  lowest  depression.  From  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  when  we  were  exulting  in  the  expectation  of 

»  This  sermon  was  delivered  in  a  season  of  great  poblic  calamity. 
A  supposed  failure  in  the  crops  produced  the  alarm  of  famine.  The 
year  1826  was,  throughout,  extremely  unfavourable  to  trade  and  manu- 
tactures.  The  number  of  bankrupts  in  the  first  six  months  had  been 
nearly  quadruple  the  number  in  the  first  six  months  of  1825.  Labourers 
were  so  inadequately  employed,  as  to  render  them  in  great  measure 
dependent  on  the  contributions  of  the  more  affluent  for  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life.  An  universal "  panic"  prevailed  among  commercial 
men  ;  the  average  depreciation  in  the  value  of  marketable  commodities 
exceeded  18  percent;  and  all  classes  were  struggling  with  extraordi- 
nary  difficulties.— Ed. 
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Still  brighter  scenes,  our  prospect  has  become  sudd^y 
^mi^pd  with  embarrassment,  distress,  and  dismay,    vv  no 
coSlnticrprthat  famine  would  thus  nse  «mt  of  the 
^Xt  of  nlenty  ;  want  of  subsistence,  in  the  midst  of  Ae 
TeatesV  abunl^ce  both  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
S  and  the  artificial  productions  «f  turn-  mdu^ 
Was  there  any  one  of  the  wise  men  ot  the  J^o"a, 
^f  one  o^  those  whose  office  it  is  to  «»P7"t«»d„  *« 
E  of  nations,  and  conduct  them  a.  far  ^  ft^te 
minds  can  conduct  them,-who  fonned  Ae  shghtest 
conjecture   of   such  a   state   of   *'"£•.    J|V?^J j^* 
them  foreteU  it  ?  Had  any  one  P':^?^"'^^ J^i^^-.J^! 
faintest  elimpse  of  that  event  which  God  in  tis  provi 
d^ce  has  brought  upon  us  ?     No  :-the  destmies  of  na- 
trar^enirefy  in  Aw  hand,  and  "he  doeth  accordmg 
t^Ws"  ill  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  weU  as 
t  te  amyrf  ifeaven."    He  is  pleased,  indeed  usually, 
Z  rive  r  s^me  glimpses  into  futurity,  by  establishmg  a 
^erShi^CT  i^  the^^ealings  of   his   providence  with 
?^1  ^.^tuTes       While  this  enables  us  to  employ 
merlh  St    adapted  to  produce  certain  effect^,  yet 
S^  rfrluentrfr^tAtes  the  natural  tendency  of  actions^ 
S  to  SceL  that  the  course  of  even^  is  under  Ae 
control  of  a  superior  power.     "The  race  is  not  always 
rrf  ift,  no    thejttle^o  the  ^-g,  »»^d.e^^to 

r^v:;  tT&tf-of  vfrLTby  Us  general  teidency 

to  Promote  our  temporal  interest  and  advantage,  confi- 

E  hi  tnr  o-n  wi^om  and  prudence,  f  "egk<=t  »f  ^ 

J:"acknowledgement  of  the  ^f  ^ jf  «»d  ^^P^f 

i^  he  the  highest  presumption.        ihe   looiisiines>s   ui 

God'  appea^^,  on  many  o'ccasions,  ^'jviser  than  me^, 

^d  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than  men.      In^- 

:Xals  are  sometimes  defeated  and  nnne<i    e^en  hyjie 

success  of  their  own  precautions;  while,  ^^^  ^/^^  ^^^f 

!^  r^mpritv  and  folly  are  sometimes  permitted  to  ac- 

Sur^ht^S-uldnoteff^^^^    ^-<^^V^\^ 

Arsuccess  of  human  effort  are  so  numerous    and  the 

tieTof  e-nts  on  which  that  success  ^^end^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pUcatid,  as  continually  to  remind  us  of  our  absolute  de 
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pendence  on  that  unseen  Being  who  conducts  us  whi- 

thereoever  he  will,  and  accomplishes  the  whole  purpose 

maU^t  ""        without  ^»«^%  an  account  of  any  of  hu 

The  most  important  events  of  human  life,  on  which 

^r;i?ST'  ^'^*^^  *^'P'1^  ^^^'  ^^^  *^^  most  part, 
concealed  from  our  view.     Very  few  persons  have^as- 

nr^K?^'  7\  ^""^  ^^^.'"^^  of  accuracy,  either  the  degree 
or  thekmd  of  prospenty  and  success  with  which  their 
efforts  m  pursuit  of  human  felicity  have  been  crowned. 
Ihe  greatest  evils  which  we  are  called  to  endure  gene-' 
raUy  take  us  by  surprise,  and  the  most  favourable  results 
have  been  so  produced  as  to  render  it  apparent  that  they 
were  not  entirely  the  fruit  of  our  owi'sagacity,  proid^ 
dence,  or  enterprise.     There  is  no  event  so  interestL  to 
us  as  our  departure  from  this  world,-that  great  change, 
so  comprehensive  that  it  includes  every  other;  yet  tS 
the  Divine  Being  usually  conceals.     Man  also,  says  the 
author  of  this  book,  knoweth  not  his  time :  as  the  fishes 
that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  are  cauqU 
%n  the  snare  ;  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evU 
time,  when  U  falleth  suddenly  upon  them*     Very  few 
persons  die  at  the  precise  period  which  their  own  imaei^ 
nations  have  allotted  to  that  event.     Death  overtefes 
most  «  as  a  thief  m  the  night."    No  man  is  enabled  to 
ascertain  at  "what  hour  the  Son  of  man  cometh  ;"  and 
while  we  are  kept  in   perpetual  uncertainty  respecting 
this  event,  it  is  the  greatest  vanity  to  boast  of  our  fore- 
knowledge  of  any  other,  because,  when  this  arrives,  our 
mterest  in  the  present  world  ceases.     All  that  is  done 
under  the  sun,  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  successes  and  dis- 
appointments, which  take  place  among  men,  are  then 
m  regard  to  us,  events  that  occur  in  another  world.     It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  where  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  great 
multitudes    are   concerned,  the   calculation  of  chances 
respecting  their  average  continuance  on  earth  may  be 
easy  and  exact :  errors  on  one  side  are  corrected  and 
balanced  by  those  on  the  opposite ;  the  vibrations  of  the 
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-ndvdum  being  equivalent  to  its  remaining  stations 

fi^A  indivfduaV  the  c^  is  =>lt°g«*-^'tndwlu1^ 
inferences  in  reference  to  the  termination  <>*««!«"»' 
tfe  "in.     No  person,  therefore,  oan  ju^ify  hnn^^ 
n  deferring  till  to-morrow  his  preparation  for  that  eter- 
nal worid  which  may  be  the  first  thing  that  presents 
ita^lf  to  his  awaking  faculties.  ,   . 

4  The  dWo  Being  is  pleased  to  conceal  ranch  m 
the  e<inomyTgrace  ^d  redemption.     In  the  manrfes- 
StioTof  his  wireven  in  that  disputation  whiA^s  in- 
tended to  afford  some  knowledge  of  himself,  and  ot  hw 
ScUws  purposes  and  designs  to  the  chi  dren  of  men,  he 
Stains  the  same  character,  and  mmgles,  m  almost 
Z"lToportion^  obscurity  and  brightness.     Revelation. 
ZeeZby  ite  very  nature,  is  intended  to  impart  mforma- 
S.    We  Z  taiht  in  Scripture  in  the  New  Tes^ent 
especially,  many  of  the  "deep  things  "^  «°f,'^V^* 
arTunder  unspeakable  obligations  for  that     <%»i>?«^ 
ZtT^hiffh  Ihkh  has  visiud  us,  to  guide  our  feet  mto 
\^^Z  of  peace,  and  give  knowledge  of  salv'it.on  by 
^t  remission  of  sins."    ^'et  the  revelation  contoned  m 
4e  Sures  extends  only  to  fa^U,  not  to  the  theo^  of 
SosVf^ts,  or  their  original  cai^es.   The  -f  •'PFJ^' 
truths  arTcommunicated  in  a  dogmatic,  not  a  theoreb^ 
Znner     We  are  taught,  on  the  testimony  of  Him  that 
™Uie  insulated  fScts  which  we  cannot  comiect  wiA 
™  ^ns  with  which  they  -e  undoubtedly  connect^ 
in  the  divine  mind.    They  rest  solely  on    he  bas«^^ 
divine  authority ;  and  we  are  left  as  m^'t;  m  the  dark 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  existence  as  it  they 
Zere  noWevealed.     He  has  given  us  reason  to  believe 
Zt  the  Godhead  subsisU  in  three  persoi«  ;  distinct  acts 
rf  Ponal  agency  being  ascribed  to  the  f^^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  worship  and  adoration  are 
cSmed  for  Aem^  separately:  but  the  theory  of  this  is 
utteriv  beyond  our  comprehension ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
te  i^  part  of  the  intention  of  scripture  to  put  us  in 
oe  any  P""  "        ,1,^™      Those  who  have  ventured  to 
5=rti  tL^'^^^s'in  Jce^We  light,  though  with 
Erid  sli^re  intentions,  have,  for  the  most  part,  by 
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attempting  to  explain  it,  involved  the  subject  in  deeper 
obscuiity,  and  "darkened  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge." 

We  are  expressly  informed  that  "  the  Word,  who  was 
m  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men."    There  was  a  mysterious 
and  inconceivable  union  betwixt  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  ''the  brightness  of  his  Fathers 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  before  the 
world  began,  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     But  when  we 
attempt  to  develope  this  mystery,  and  inquire  how  this 
umon  was  effected  and  maintained  without  the  two  na- 
tures being  identified,  or  their  respective  properties  being 
confounded,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss.     We  affirm  nothii2 
more  than  the  matter  of  fact,  we  only  put  into  other 
words  the  express   testimony  of  the   inspired  writers 
without  pretending  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  his  person! 
who  was  Immanuel,  God  with  us.     Surely,  if  we  cannot 
discover  how  the  Divine  Being  made  man,  it  must  be  far 
beyond  our  faculties  to  comprehend  how  the  Creator  of 
the  world  hecaim  a  partaker  of  the  nature  he  had  made. 
This,  which  has  been  styled  the  hypostatical  union,— in 
consequence  of  which,  the  blood  shed  upon  the  cross, 
being  the  blood  of  God's  own  Son,  possesses  that  mar- 
vellous efficacy,  by  virtue  of  which  it  cleanses  from  all 
sm,— will  probably  for  ever  remain  an  impenetrable 
secret.      Great  is  the  mystery  of  godlinm :    God  was 
manifest  in  thefksL     We  are  far  from  suppressing  our 
conviction  that  this  is  a  great  mystery ;  we  rejoice,  on 
the  contrary,  in  its  incomprehensibility ;  we  delight  to 
lose  ourselves  in  the  impenetrable  shades  which  invest 
the  subject,  because  in  the  darkness  and  cloud  which 
envelope  it  God  dwells.     It  is  the  greatness  which  forms 
the  mystery  of  the  fact, — the  matchless  love  and  con- 
descension constitute  the  very  nucleus  of  the  difficulty. 
It  could  only  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  com- 
prehension by  a  contraction  of  its  vast  dimensions,  by  a 
depres^on  of  its  native  grandeur.     A  prostration  of  it 
to  the  level  of  our  feeble  capacities  would  only  render  it 
moapable  of  being  the  magnet  of  souls,  the  attraction  of 

i>2 
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hearts,  the  wonder  of  the  universe.     The  effect  of  this 
great  fact  on  every  one  who  has  sufficient  humility  to 
believe  the  word  of  God,  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  its 
mysterious  grandeur.     On  the  contrary,  the  fact  itself  is 
replete  with  moral  influence  and  practical  effect.     Could 
the  whole  theory  of  the  incarnation  be  laid  open  to  our 
view,  no  additional  force  would  be  given  to  those  motives 
to  fervent  gratitude  and  devotedness  to  the  service  ot 
our  Redeemer,  which  the  mere  fact  is  adapted  to  inspire. 
The  practical  influence  is  not  at  all  impaired,  but  rather 
heightened,  by  the  speculative  difficulties  which  attend 
it,  &cause  these  result  merely  from  its  inefi^ble  grandeur. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.     The  distinct  parts  assigned  to  the  three 
divine  persons  exhibit  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  plan 
of  redemption  ;    the  Father  sending  his  Son,  the   feon 
executing  his  Father  s  will,  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifymg 
the  people  of  God  by  dwelling  in  their  hearts.     These 
truths  are  not  less  practical,  on  account  of  the  mystery 
which  invests  the  subject.     We  are  as  able  to  adore  the 
grace  of  the  Father,  the  love  of  the  Son,  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,— to  value  the  distinct  agency  of  the 
several  persons,  in  the  work  of  our  salvation,  as  it  we 
could  clearly  perceive  the  theory  of  this  unspeakable 

mystery.  ^   , 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  we  are 
taught  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know ;  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  price  of  our  redemption,  and 
that  it  was  infinitely  worthy  of  God,  "  in  bnngmg  many 
sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  suffering.''      We  can  perceive    in  some 
degree  its  tendency  to  advance  and  maintain  the  honour 
of  God,  as  Moral  Governor  of  the  worid.      But  many 
questions  may  be  proposed,  with  respect  to  the  extent  ot 
its  efficacy,  which  our  reason  cannot  penetrate.      What 
connexion  this   great    sacrifice    may    have    with  the 
happiness,  what  influence  on  the  destiny,  of  beings  ot  a 
higher  order,  we  have  no  distinct  and  satisfactory  know- 
ledge, though  the  Scriptures  give  some  famt  intimatioD 
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ot  the  fact ;  but  this  affords  no  objection  to  the  testimony 
they  contain,  that  "  for  us  men^  and  for  our  salvation," 
the  Son  of  Gt)d  became  incarnate,  suffered,  and  died. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  reserve  of  Infinite  Majesty,  to  give 
us  very  brief  hints  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  these 
great  tacts  on  the  innocent  and  holy  part  of  the  creation, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  dominions. 

Again  :  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regen- 
eration and  sanctification  we  acknowledge  to  be  highly 
mysterious:  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof ;  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  cometb,  and  wMther  it  goeth  :    so  is  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit."     All  christians,  indeed,  know  by  ex- 
perience the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  but  what  is  that 
mysterious  principle,  styled  grace — how  it  connects  itself 
with  the  human  mind —  where  its  operations  cease,  and 
the  operations  of  the  human  faculties  begin — are  ques- 
tions which  probably  the  wisest  of  men  can  no  more 
unfold,  than  the  weakest  and  most  ignorant :   they  are 
very  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  under- 
standing.    But  is  it,  on  this  account,  less  our  duty  to 
implore  that  sacred  influence  ?     If  it  be  necessary,  as  the 
antidote  of  our  depravity,  "  if  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  only  is 
Spirit,"  and,  consequently,  "  except  a  man  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.*' — of  the  Spirit  operating  as 
water,  by  cleansing  and  sanctifying  the  soul — "  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  is  his  obligation  to  seek  it 
less,  because  he  cannot  explore  this  mystery  ?     Is  the 
folly  of  neglecting  it  more  venial,   because  he  cannot 
penetrate  the  speculative  depths  of  this  doctrine  ?     If 
any  one  feels  by  happy  experience  that  power,  by  which 
those  who  were  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  are  quick- 
ened, raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with 
Christ  Jesus ;"  if  he  feels  that  "  all  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  become  new"  within  him ;    that  he 
is  braced  by  a  new  energy,  animated  by  a  new  life,  ex- 
patiates in  the  world  to  come  as  if  it  were  his  own ;    is 
less  gratitude  due  for  these  mighty  operations,  because  he 
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cannot  detect  and  analyse  the  power  by  which  they  have 
been   wrought,   or  explain    the   philosophy  of  diTine 

influence?  , 

These  observations  may  be  applied  to  aU  the  other 
mysterious  facts  of  Christianity,  either  past  or  future. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
great  mystery,  which  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  the 
fact  can  unfold.     The  apostle  puts  this  question  mto  the 
mouth  of  an  infidel :  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and 
^ith  what  body  do  they  come  ?"   which  he  answers  in  a 
very  unceremonious  manner  :  "-  Thou  fool !    that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except*  it  die:  and  that 
which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall 
be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some 
other  grain  :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."      The  glorious 
prospect  opened  by  this  doctrine  is  not  less  animating 
because  it  surpasses  our  comprehension  :  on  the  contrary, 
its  profundity  only  serves  to  increase  our  astonishment, 
and  enhance  our  gratitude.      The  apostle,  in  his  apology 
before  Felix,  resolves  the  whole  into  an  immediate  exer- 
tion of  divine  power :  "  Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  f     If, 
indeed,  the  gospel  professed  to  teach  the  theory  of  the 
fact,  it  would  be  a  just  objection,  that  this  was  beyond 
the  grasp  of  our  faculties.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  merely 
reveal  facts,  and  those  facts  have  immediate   practical 
bearings  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  receive 
them,  all  objections  on  account  of  their  mysteriousness 
are  futile,  because  they  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
God  intended  to  develope  the  whole  mystery,  whereas  he 
discovers  only  so  much  as  may  be  adapted  to  rectify  the 
conscience  and  purify  the  heart. 

II.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  how  the  Divine 
Being  promotes  his  glory,  by  such  a  temperature  of  light 
and  shade  as  that  which  distinguishes  all  his  discoveries 
of  himself,  and  his  dispensations  towards  his  creatures. 

1.  The  concealment  which  he  has  thrown  in  these 
various  respects  over  his  ways,  works,  and  word,  tends  to 
glorify  ^^JTn^  as  it  is,  in  part,  the  necessary  consequence  of 


his  infinite  superiority  to  all  finite  beings  in  wisdom  and 
understanding, — the  inevitable  result  of  his  being  God. 
His  wisdom  is  that  which  belongs  to  him  as  the  Fountain 
of  wisdom,  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Source  of  all  know- 
ledge.     His  purposes  and  designs  cannot,  therefore,  be 
adequately  scanned  by  the  wisdom  of  men,  from  whom 
he  must  necessarily  conceal  more  than  he  reveals.     A 
child  is  not  at  once  able  to  comprehend  the  reasons  of  his 
father,  in  imposing  those  restraints  and  privations  which 
are  a  necessary  part  of  parental  discipline.     It  is  only  by 
degrees  that  his  feeble  capacity  can  be  made  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  his  education.     If  this  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  two  finite  minds,  one  of  which  has  only  arrived 
at  greater  maturity  than  the  other,   how  much  more 
disproportionate  must  be  the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
our  narrow  faculties?    and   what    force   does   such   a 
consideration  give  to  that  appeal  of  the  apostle,  "  We 
have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live  V    Surely 
we  owe  as  much  deference  to  the  wisdom,  as  much  reli- 
ance on  the  kindness  of  the  Eternal  Parent,  as  we  give 
to  our  earthly  father !  The  infinite  superiority  of  the 
divine  perfections  renders  this   concealment  necessary. 
He  cannot,  on  account  of  his  incomparable  greatness  and 
excellence,  bring  his  plans  and  operations  within  the 
comprehension  of  his  creatures.     Viewing  eternity  in  all 
its  extent,  having  present  to  his  mind  all  that  is  past  and 
all  that  is  future,  seeing  the  end  from  the   beginning, 
looking  forward  to  the  remotest  period,  and  embracing 
in  his  prospect  all  possible  events,  he  regulates  his  con- 
duct upon  a  scale   which   belongs   only  to    him   that 
inhabiteth  eternity.     Concealment  is  the  necessary  indi- 
cation and  proof  as  well  as   the  effect   of  his   being 
"  infinite  in  counsel."    The  judgements  of  such  a  Being 
must,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  be,  to  our  limited 
apprehensions,  *'a  great  deep"     "0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how 
unsearchable    are  his   judgements,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out  T 
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2.  The  glory  of  God  appears  in  concealing,  because  it 
eyinces  his  entire  independence  on  the  wisdom,  counsel, 
or  co-operation,  of  any  or  all  of  his  creatures.  It  is  his 
prerogative  to  be  the  only  Being  to  whom  it  is  always 
safe  to  conceal  his  designs  and  purposes.  It  is  seldom 
safe  for  persons,  in  the  highest  stations,  to  conduct  a 
complicated  scheme  of  operations,  without  taking  adyan> 
tage  of  counsel :  *'  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors,"  says 
the  wise  man,  "  there  is  safety."  No  greater  folly  can  be 
practised  by  so  weak  and  frail  a  being  as  man,  than,  in 
matters  of  great  moment,  to  decline  taking  the  assistsmce 
of  other  minds.  It  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  if  any, 
mortals,  to  possess  at  once  that  penetration  and  that 
comprehension  of  view,  which  would  render  it  expedient 
for  them  to  tread  the  most  perilous  paths  alone.  He  that 
despises  the  counsel  of  others,  is,  for  the  most  part,  sure 
to  rue  the  effects  of  his  folly.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  party  consulted,  should  possess  superior  capacity  or 
even  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question.  Different 
individuals  see  the  same  object  in  different  lights,  and  a 
person  of  weaker  intellect,  not  being  immediately  con- 
cerned, may  be  much  more  cool  and  impartial;  some 
circumstances,  therefore,  which  escaped  the  attention  or 
the  recollection  of  the  most  sagacious  individual  whose 
passions  were  excited,  may  occur  to  another  person  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  inferior  degree  of  intellectual  power. 
Those  who  are  the  immediate  agents  in  any  plan  of  ope- 
ration, have  their  feelings  generally  too  much  excited, 
are  too  eagerly  engaged  in  the  chace,  to  be  capable  of 
discerning  all  those  possibilities  of  disappointment  and 
frustration  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  calm 
survey  of  indifferent  spectators.  But  it  is  infinitely 
worthy  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  give  no  account  of  any 
of  his  matters,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  from 
his  creatures.  "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath  taught  him  ?  With 
whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgement,  and  taught  him 
knowledge,  and  showed  to  him  the  way  of  under- 
standing ?     Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket. 
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and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance- 
behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  All 
nations  before  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted 
to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity."*  «  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his 
counsellor  ?  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall 
be  recompensed  unto  him  again?  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.     Amen."t 

The  Divine  Being  may,  with  infinite  safety  and  pro- 
priety retire  within  himself  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
his  own  essence,  the  depths  of  his  own  immensity,  form 
his  purposes  apart,  consult  with  none  but  himself.     "  He 
holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his 
cloud  upon  it."     The  resources  of  his  own  nature  are 
mhnitely  sufficient.      Of  whom  should  he  ask  light,  who 
IS  himself  the  Father  of  lights  ?      Why  should  >&^  take 
advice  of  creatures,  of  whose  wisdom  aU  human  know- 
ledge  is  but  a  spark  ?     There  is  not  a  portion  of  in- 
teUigence  m  the  universe  which  is  not  already  his  own  • 
to  consult  with  his  creatures  would  therefore  be  but  to 
consult  with  himself.      "There  is,  indeed,  a  spirit  in 
man ;  but  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which 
giveth  him  understanding."      The  counsels  of  God  are 
his  own  counsels,  unmixed  with  any  communication  of 
human  wisdom.     He  cannot  mingle  his  designs  with  any 
others,  or  take  associate  minds  into  his  cabinet.     He 
needs  not  to  receive  back,  nor  can  he  receive  back  from 
his  creatures,  any  portion  of  the  light  which  has  been 
diftused  from    that   ocean  of  wisdom  and  intelligence 
which  eternally  resides  in  himself. 

3.  The  divine  glory  is  promoted  by  concealing,  inas- 
much as  such  a  degree  of  obscurity  as  attends  the  partial, 
mamfestation  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  pro/essive 
developement  of  the  divine  purposes,  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  state,  exigency,  and  condition  of  man. 
Many  important  purposes  are  accomphshed  by  this 
temperature  betwixt  concealment  and  manifestation,  as 


♦  Isaiah  xl.  13—15, 17. 


t  Rom.  xi.  34-36. 
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we  have  already  in  part  shown,  and  proceed  more  fully 
to  exhibit  in  a  few  particulars.  ,    ^^,       ,.,    .. 

(1  )  The  prophetic  part  of  the  word  of  God,  while  it 
contains  some  general  intimation  of  iuture  events  is  ex- 
pressed  in  language,  or  denoted  by  imagery,  proverbially 
obscure.     This  is  intended  to  afford  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  future,  or  it  would  not  be  prophecy ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  obscurity  forms  a  necessary  ingredient. 
Were  it  free  from  that,— were  it  like  the  language  of 
narrative,— it  would  give  such  a  distinct  knowledge  ot 
the  future  event  as  would  lead  some  persons  to  use  means 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  it  by  their  own  power, 
and  tempt  others  presumptuously  to  endeavour  to  frus- 
trate it.     The  design  of  prophecy  is  not  to  enable  persons 
to  anticipate  the  minute  circumstances  of  events,    but 
partly  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  general  expectation,  by 
presenting  a  vague  and    shadowy    outline;    partly   to 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  and  providence 
of  God,  in  bringing  to  pass  those  events  on  the  arrival 
of  a  distant  age.      The  infinite  wisdom  of  God  appears 
in  his  foretelling  future  events  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  they   arrive,    they    accurately  correspond   to   the 
prophecy  in  a  variety  of  particulars ;  while  in  the  mean 
time,  the  events  are  so  darkly  shadowed,  that  the  human 
agents,  by  whom  they  are  accomplished,  are  ignorant 
Aat,  in  so  doing,  they  are,  in  fact,  fulfilling  the  counsels 
of  heaven.      They  merely  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
own  minds,  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations,  and 
have  no  intention  of  bringing  to  pass  those  events  to 
which  the  prophecy  has   reference.      Nebuchadnezzar 
little  supposed  that  he  was  a  mere  rod  in  the  hand  of  the 
Deity,  to  chastise  his  own  people.      Cyrus,  when  he  set 
out  for  Babylon  to  deliver  them,  little  supposed  that  the 
hand  of  God  had  girded    him,  and  prepared  his  way 
before  him.     Both  were  unconscious  agents  m  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  that  Divine  Providence  whose 
wisdom  enlightened  their  path,  and  whose  energy  si^- 
tained  them.     God  had  foretold,  by   his  prophets,  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and  his 
crucifixion ;   yet  the  Jews,  in  delivering  him  up,  as  well 


as  Pilate  and  Herod  in  condemning  and  executing  him, 
acted  as  freely,  were  therefore  as  much  accountable,  as  if 
he  had  not    been  "  by  the    determinate  counsel   and 
foreknowledge  of  God  delivered."*      The  treason  that 
was  practised  by  Judas  on  his  Lord  and  Master  had  been 
announced  by  the  psalmist  David  ;  yet  how  much  is  the 
wisdom  of  God  magnified,  in  permitting  this  to  remain 
so  secret,  that  the  very  perpetrator  was  probably  ignorant 
of  it,  acting  with  the  same  freedom  and  spontaneity,  with 
as  close  an  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart, 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  character,  as  if  no  such  pro- 
phecy had  been  recorded.      Thus  God  secures  the  glory 
of  his  own  foreknowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  he  leaves 
undisturbed  the  sphere  of  human  agency.     Were  future 
events  so  distinctly  predicted  as  to  be  clearly  foreseen, 
this  would  either  destroy  the  proof  of  divine  superin- 
tendence and  agency,  or  would  require  such  a  perpetual 
miraculous  control  over  the  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
as  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  state  and  condition  of 
accountable  creatures  in  a  world  of  probation.     It  is  also 
necessary  that  prophecy  should  not  operate  as  precept ; 
for,  with  some,  the  will  of  God  clearly  foreseen  would 
have  the  force  of  a  command,  and  would  be  fulfilled  as 
such ;  which  would  confound  human  agency  with  divine. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
•  one  have  it  in  their  power  to  frustrate  his  designs: 
"  He  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,   and  maketh 
diviners  mad ; — tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  ma- 
keth their  knowledge  foolish."+      In  order,   therefore, 
that  the  free  agency  of  creatures  may  be  preserved,  the 
time,  and  other  circumstances  of  an  event  predicted,  are 
permitted  to  remain  so  uncertain,  that  the  persons  who 
are  to  accomplish  it  continue  ignorant  of  them  till  the 
event  itself  takes  place. 

Those  great  events  which  have  materially  affected  the 
condition  of  the  world,  were  foretold  by  the  ancient 
prophets.  But  did  the  human  agents  know  they  wero 
fulfilling  these  predictions?  Nothing  was  farther  from 


Act)  ii.  23. 
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their  view :  "  they  meant  not  so,  neither  did  their  heart 
think  SO  f*  they  were  merely  gratifying  then:  own  little 
passions,  pursuing  no  other  end  than  then:  own  sinister 
imd  selfish  policy.  They  were  instruments  m  the  ha^ds 
of  the  Divine  Being,  as  passive  in  accomphshing  his 
purposes,  as  the  axe  or  hammer  in  the  hands  ot  a 
man  The  predictions  were  therefore  mingled  with 
much  obscurity,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  to  leave 
the  free  agency  of  creatures  undistiirbed,  and  conse- 
quently their  accountability  unimpaired. 

Prophecy  is  not  intended  to  give  men  such  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity  as  to  enable  even  the  most  sagacious 
to  predict  events.      Those  who    have    attempted  with 
certainty  to  assign,  beforehand,  particular  prophecies  to 
particular  events,    have   uniformly  failed  in  their  pre- 
sumptuous endeavours.    The  design  of  prophecy  is  only 
to  afford  some  general  intimation,  which  may  operate 
as  either  warning  or  encouragement.     Its  chief  use  is, 
after  the  event  has  taken  place,  to  assure  men  of  the 
universal  providence  of  God,  and  convince  them  of  that 
wisdom  which  foresees  all  future  events,  and  that  power 
which  accomplishes   them  when  the  appointed   penod 
arrives.     When,  therefore  the  Divine  Being  has  been 
disposed  to  lift,  in  some  degree,  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals futurity,  he  has  only  done  it  so  far  as  to  excite 
a  general  and  indefinite  expectation  of   the  event,  by 
exhibiting  its  general  character  and   features,    but  by 
no  means  to  disclose  such  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  instrumentality,    as   might   interfere,   in  the  least 
degree,  with  the  morality  of  human  actions. 

(2.)  The  Divine  Being,  by  giving  no  account  of  the 
design  of  many  dispensations  of  his  providence,  tr^s  us 
to  submission.  He  is  the  fit  and  proper  object  of  teust 
to  mankind.  Trust  in  God  is  the  grand  pnnciple  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  another  word,  indeed,  for  faith,  as  that  term 
is  applied  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  grand  pnnciple 
which  distinguishes  good  men  from  men  of  the  world. 
The  former  trust  in  God ;  and,  trustmg  m  him,  their 

*  Isaiah  x.  7. 


souls  are  kept  in  peace,     lliey  commit  their  way  to  him, 
and  resign  their  wills  into  his  hands.     God  demands 
from  his  creatures  universal  confidence ;  not  only  explicit, 
but  also  implicit.     The  former  is  that  which  arises  from 
a  clear  perception  of  his  intentions  and  designs.     When 
we  are  able  to  trace  his  counsels,  our  trust  in  him  is  re- 
gulated by  our  knowledge  of  his  ways  and  purposes,  and 
this  must  precede  any  exercise  of  the  latter  kind  of  trust. 
But  when  the  Divine  Being  has,  by  such  a  manifestation 
of  himself,  by  such  a  degree  of  illumination,  established 
a  conviction  of  his  paternal  character,  and  sufficiently 
revealed  the  principles  of  his  government,  it  is  worthy 
of  his  majesty  to  put  his  rational  creatures  to  the  test 
Having  had   innumerable   experimental   proofe   of  his 
loving-kindness,  and  of  those  tender  mercies  which  are 
over  all  his  works,  should  we  not  be  ready  to  follow  him 
in  a  path  that  we  cannot  discern,  even  when  his  foot- 
steps are  in  the  great  deep  ?    May  not  the  Father  of  the 
universe  require  all  his  rational  offspring  to  place  unli- 
mited confidence  in  himself,  to  be  willing  to  fall  into 
his  hands,  to  commit  all  their  concerns  to  his  disposal, 
to  abandon  themselves  to  his  pleasure  ?  When  we  con- 
sider, also,  the  provision  he  has  made  for  our  eternal 
happiness  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  in  those  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises  which  are  there 
exhibited,  and  especially  in  the  gift  of  his  own  Son,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  possible  communications  of 
good,  how  infinitely  fit  is  it  for  such  a  creature,  having 
to  deal  with  such  a  God,  to  say,  with  the  most  entire 
self-oblivion,   "Do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in   thy 
sight ;"  joy  or  sorrow,  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  indif- 
ferent to  me,  since  thou  canst  bring  light  out  of  dark- 
ness, order  out  of  confusion,  and  cause  those  "light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  to  work  for  me 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

(3.)  Another  advantage  derived  fi-om  this  proceeding, 
is,  that  it  tends  to  promote  humility  and  vigilance,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  excites  to  diligence  and  exertion. 
As  we  are  to  give  account  of  our  conduct,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  Divine  Being  should  afford  us  a  rule  of  action, 
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and  this  must  be  clear  and  determinate.     But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  issue  of 
actions;  these,  therefore,  he  is  pleased  to  keep  m  his 
own  hand.     Yet,  as  without  the  hope  of  attaining  some 
adyantage,  to  stimulate  us  to  activity,  the  nimd  would 
become^lethargic,    because   we    should   feel    ourselves 
chained  down  by  a  fatal  destiny,  m  helpless  despon- 
dency :  such  a  constitution  is  wisely  estabhshed,  that 
success  may  be  the  general  rule,  failure  the  exception. 
But  occasional   instances   of  the   latter  are  useful,  by 
teaching  us  not  to  lean  to  our  own  understanding.    Men 
are  now,  notwithstanding  their  bUndness  to  the  tuture, 
too  much  disposed  to  ^^  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and 
bum  incense   to  their   own  drag ;"    but  if  they  were 
capable  of  certainly  foreseeing  the  issue  of  their  schemes, 
—if  the  battle  were  always  to  the  strong,  and  nches  to 
men  of  understanding,— how   would  the   strong  man 
glory  in  his  strength,  the  rich  man  in  his  nches !  These 
objects  of  pursuit  would  be  the  source  of  most  intempe- 
rate idolatry,  and  would  utterly  corrupt  the  mmd  of  their 
possessor,  by  leading  him  to  glory  in  himself,  and  not  m 
God.     On  the  other  hand,  were  there  no  connexion  be- 
tween the  cultivation  of  certain  qualities  and  success, 
did  no  advantage  result  from  the  possession  of  them, 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  action,  no  mducement  to 
make  those  exertions  which  promote  the  improvement 
of  mankind,   and  of  the  institutions  of  society,     fetill, 
the  knowledge  that  a  successful  result  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated upon  with  certainty,  greatly  tends  to  stamp  vanity 
upon  all  that  relates  to  the  present  world,  and  should 
lead  men  to  trust  in  the  living  God,  whose  promises, 
resting  on  a  certain  basis,  are  secure  of  their  final  accom- 

^  O^lgnorance  of  the  events  that  may  befall  us,  is  also 
highly  salutary.  Were  the  period  of  that  great  and  final 
eveni  death,  perfectly  certain,  we  should  be  tempted, 
during  the  interval,  to  sit  down  in  the  indulgence  ot  se- 
curity! Such  knowledge  would  induce,  m  most  men, 
the  greatest  rashness  and  presumption.  While  the  event 
was  at  a  distance,  they  would  gratify  their  appetites 
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without  restraint ;  they  would,  upon  system,  procrasti- 
nate attention  to  their  eternal  interests.     Whereas,  now, 
the  imcertainty  of  its  arrival  furnishes  the  highest  reason 
for  being  always  ready,  and  renders  the  neglect  of  pre- 
paration the  greatest  folly  and  infatuation.     It  should 
operate  as  a  solemn  admonition  from  God  to  perpetual 
watchfulness  and  care,  not  to  leave  that  undone,  which, 
if  undone  at  a  dying  hour,  renders  the  doing  of  all  other 
things  merely  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  while  we 
are  left  in  a  state  of  inconsolable  wretchedness.     All 
pretence  for  delay  being  hereby  cut  off,  the  inattention 
of  the  majority  of  mankind  to  these  divine  warnings  be- 
comes utterly  inexcusable  ;  especially  if  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  event  itself,  and  that  the  change  it 
efiects  in  our  condition  is  not  only  awfully  great,  but  will 
continue,  beyond  any  possibility  of  future  change,  to 
eternity.     Hence  our  Saviour  urges  this  circumstance,  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  incessant  vigilance  : 
"  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh.     If  the  good  man  of 
the  house  had  known  at  what  hour  the  thief  would  come, 
he  would  have  watched,  and  not  have  suffered  his  house 
to  be  broken  through."     "  Stand,  therefore,  having  your 
loins  girt,  your  lamps  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like 
unto  men  that  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord.    Who 
is  that  wise  and  faithful  servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when 
he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing?"     God  is  pleased  to  deal 
with  us,  in  the  economy  of  his  providence  and  grace,  as 
creatures  that  possess  reason,  and  are,  therefore,  account- 
able ;— that  can  look  forward,  and  make  provision  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  future, — and  whose  great  business 
it  is  to  *'  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling."   The  great  necessity  which  attaches  to  us,  is  that 
of  changing  worlds ;  while  our  life  is  but  a  fleeting  va- 
pour, liable  to  be  instantly  extinguished.     That  event  is 
perpetually  suspended  over  us,  as  the  inevitable  circum- 
stance attending  our  destiny;  but  we  are  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  time  of  its  arrival.     We  cannot,  therefore, 
without  the  greatest  presumption,  call  a  single  moment 
our  own.      How  is  this  arrangement  adapted  to  fix  and 
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concentrate  our  attention  on  tlie  momentous  event ;  to 
cause  it  to  combine  itself  with  all  our  plans  and  counsels! 
If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  constantly  remember  our  latter 
end,  be  always  ready,  and  not  suffer  that  day  to  come 
upon  us  like  a  thief.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments." 

There  is  another  less  solemn,  yet  important  Yiew  of 
this  arrangement,  which  equally  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  concealing  future  events.     Were  the  time  of 
our  death  foreseen,  what  a  melancholy  character  would 
it  impart  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  human 
race  !     If  every  man  saw  the  moment  of  his  death  con- 
tinually before  him,  how  would  his  thoughts  be  fixed  to 
the  fatal  spot ;  and,  upon  its  near  approach,  the  consider- 
ation of  it  would  probably  absorb  every  other.     With 
respect  to  our  fellow -creatures,  how  would  it  poison  the 
springs  of  enjoyment,  were  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  able  to  calculate 
with  certainty  the  period  of  each  other  s  lives !      We 
should  seem  to  be  walking  among  the  victims  of  death ; 
the  scenes  of  human  existence  would  lose  all  cheerful- 
ness, animation,  and  beauty.     The  interests  of  society 
would  also  sustain  most  serious  injury.     Many  great  and 
noble  enterprises  would  never  have  been  begun  could 
the  persons,  who  in  the  hope  of  life  engaged  in  them, 
have  foreseen,  that  before  they  could  be  concluded,  they 
themselves  would   be  snatched   away   by  the   hand  of 
death.     Many  discoveries,  by  which  great  benefit  has 
been  conferred   on  the  world,   would  not  have   been 
elicited.     Few  efforts  probably  would  be  made  to  attain 
any  object,  the  consequences  of  which  terminate  with 
the  life  of  the  party,  if  he  foresaw  that  they  would  be 
intercepted  by  death.     Who  would  venture  to  engage  in 
any  lucrative  employment,  if  he  certainly  knew  that  the 
benefit  would  not  be  even  partially  realised  during  the 
term  of  his  mortal  existence  ?     But,  happily  for  man- 
kind, events  are  concealed — duties  only  are  made  known. 
With  respect  also  to  calamities  which  stop  short  of  death, 
how  wisely  is  it  ordered,  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
coming  upon  us  by  surprise,  the  courage  and  fortitude 
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requisite  to  encounter  them  are  not  weakened  by  a  pre- 
sentiment of  dread  !  The  prospect  of  them  per^etuX 
before  our  eyes  would  throw  a  cloud  over^th?  3 
path  of  life,  and  when  they  arrived  would  cause  them 
On  f  LT^  "\'^'*^  supernumerary  and  redoubled  weight 
On  the  other  hand,  could  we  foresee  our  successes  ther 

pnse  with  which  they  often  come  upon  us  is  one  ele- 
ment m  our  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  future  world  also  has  been  placed,  by  the  wisdom 
of  God,  just  in  that  light  in  which  it  s  most  for  oT 
benefit  that  it  should  be  placed.  Were  we  fixed  ^  th^ 
situation  of  the  apostle  John,  were  the  heavenly  state 
continually  laid  open  to  our  view,  religion  would  be  no 
ODger  a  voluntary  service ;  we  should  be  forced  to  attend 

to^-^'%l*''"T.^''^^^^g^^"^^^  ^--gtt  thus  nea. 
to  us.  Could  we  distmctly  hear  the  voices,  like  mi^htv 
thundenngs,  heard  within  the  vail,  they  woild  render  ^ 
deaf  to  every  earthly  sound  :  religion  would  be  no  C 
matter  of  choice;  and,  consequently,  faith  would  be  no 
longer  matter  of  virtue.  The  prefLnce  of  present  ^o 
foture  interests,  and  therefore  the  exercise  of  sdldeLl 

Z^   A'T"'"'^^''   .^"*  '^'  ^''^^^^  Being  has  b^ei 
pleased  to  throw  over  the  heavenly  world  a  gfeat  de^e 

of  obscurity.     Jesus  Christ  has  indeed  brou|ht  life^J^d 

'Xk\  V''""^  by  the  gospel ;  has  raiseKho^es 
to  the  highest  point,  by  investing  the  future  state  of 
glory  with  unspeakable  elevation  and  grande^  but  hi 
not  explicitly  taught  us  in  what  that  sSe  wilU^nsrst  :1 
It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.''  We  know 
enough  of  futurity  to  make  it  become  the  great  obierof 
oTL?'"^"'  f  ^-g^  i*  does  not  so  pfess  uprour 

;«  t*-  ^^1,^  ^^^""^  ^^  ^^^  '^  concerned  in  concealing  much 
Lt%v''^-n^''  "^^'Yf^  providence,  and  revelation,  be- 
cause  this  will  probably  be  a  source  of  great  addit^onS 

A  dp^!  of  <levotional  enjoyment  in  the  eternal  state. 
A  degree  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  which  cannok 
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consist  wtA  the  perfect  comprehension  of  ^hatever  falU 
STour  coenizance,  appears  to  be  one  ingredient  in 
Ae  SstXree  of  felicity  of  which  a  rational  being 
U  s2pt  blt^There  is  a  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nLre,  which  renders  us  dissatisfied  with  what  we 
?hZu^hly  understand  in  all  its  parts.     When  there    s 
Sm  more  to  be  discovered,  from  that  moment  it 
CinKall  upon  us,  and  we  must  pass  to  somethu^ 
S^lf^ve  Lpe  to  the  activities  of  the  human  mind 
TTieDei^is  intended  to  be  the  everlasting  field  of 
the  hUan  Lellect,  as  well  as  the  --lasting  o^ect  of 
the  human  heart,  the  everlasting  portion  of  al  ho^y  and 
happy  minds,  who  are  destined  to  spend  a  Wissful  but 
evKve  eternity  in  the  contemplation  of  b's  glog'^ 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  his  conceahng  him^lf.    He 
wUl  for  ever  remain  "  The  Unknown  God.      We  shall 
I!rerbl  conscious  that  we  know  httle  compared  wiA 
whit  remains  to  be  known  of  him  :  that  our  most  rap- 
r^us  Ind  lofty  songs  fall  infinitely  short  of  his  e^cel- 
l^e     If  we  stretcli  our  powers  to  the  uttermost,  we 
.hdl  never  exhaust  his  praise,  never  render  him  ade- 
jTe  ho^ur,  never  discharge  the  full  amount  of  claim 

^hich  he  possesses  upon  our  ^«f  f '""'."^f  "f""''!^^ 
eratitude.     When  we  have  loved  him  with  the  greatest 
fervour   our  love  will  still  be  cold  compared  with  his 
title  to  oWevoted  attachment.     This  will  render  him 
Ae  continual  source  of  fresh  delight  to  all   f  mity 
His  perfection  will  be  an  abyss  never  to  be  fathomed 
there  will  be  depths  in  his  exceUence  which  we  shall 
neverTe  able  to  penet^t^-     ^e  shall  delight  in  losing 
ourselves  in  his  infinity.     An  unbounded  prospect  wiU 
be  extended  before  us ;  lookmg  forward  J^l"0"gt  *e 
vista  of  interminable  ages,  we  shaU  find  a  blissful  occu- 
pation for  our  faculties,  which  can  never  end  ■  while 
those  faculties  will  retain  their  vigour  unimpaired  flou- 
rish in  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth ;  . . .  .  and  the  tuU 
consciousness  remain,  that  the  Being  whom  we  contem- 
plate can  never  be  found  out  to  perfection  ....  .that 
he  may  always  add  to  the  impression  of  what  we  know, 
hj  Srbwing  a  veil  of  indefinite  obscurity  over  his  charac 
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«If  Ji^l'''H?  ^  '"'^^  ^^  "•"  f°'  ^^<^^  conceal  him- 
self,  will  have  the  same  tendency  to  excite  our  adoX 

wonder  as    he  efiiilgence  of  his  glory;  the  depths^ 

which  he  will  retire  from  our  view,  3.e  recessefof  his 

tion.  Were  we  capable  of  comprehending  the  Deitv 
devotion  would  not  be  the  sublimest  employment  h^ 
which  we  can  engage  In  the  contemplatio^n  Tsuch  " 
Being,  we  are  m  no  danger  of  going  beyond  our  suW^t 

depths  of  whose  essence  and  purposes  we  are  for  ever 

Tl  ,„^''",^'!' fobably  gi.e  all  the  emotions  of  ftX 

ness  and  astonishment  to  the  raptures  of  the  beatific  v? 

Mon,  and  add  a  delightful  zest  [o  the  devotLns  of  et^r 

luty.     ITiis  will  enable  the  Divine  Being  to  pour  in 

contmually  fresh   accessions  of  light;   to   ul?d  „ew 

views  of  his  character,  disclose  new  parts  of  his  perf^T 

hon,  open  new  mansions  in  himself,  in  which  the^S 

to  etStr??^  ™7  toe^patiate.  Thus  shall  we  learn; 

rl-     !?  ^'     -h  ^  ^"  fr"""  exhausting  his  infinite  ful- 

«n?  f''"'!  '""  '"'"*''»  '"fi»i'«  'ccessi  in  his  nature 

the  view  of  his  creatures ;  that  we  know  but  "partr^f 
his  ways;"  and  that,  instead  of  exhausTing  our  Ame 

oTt^'Ete^TXrT'T  "'"^^'*»  *•>«  coiSS 
ot  the  ijternal  All.  It  is  the  mysteriousness  of  God  th? 
inscrutabihty  of  his  essence,  the  shade  in  which  he  is 

vo^fw  ^  ^Tlf  ^  *''  ^'"^""^^  P«™''  ">e  to  remind 
S  i^  7l.V''T  "'  '"^y  ^''■"g^  ^J^'^h  God  con- 
f  Auhat  r  ^  advances  his  glory,  he  has  made  mani- 
lest  all  that  it  is  essential  for  man  to  know.     Whatever 

taught,  whatever  is  important  to  our  welfare  anS  hai^ 

tha^  he  has  concealed  any  thing  that  bears  a  near  rda! 
hon  to  your  interest.     "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man 
What  u  good.-    He  has  distinctly  set  before  you  Ae 
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good  and  CTil  of  a  future  life.     It  is  true,  you  know  not 
Vhe  time  of  your  death,   but  you  know  that  you  are 
mortal ;  you  know  not  the  particulars  of  what  wiU  suc- 
ceed death,  but  you  know  that  there  will  he  a  resurrec- 
tfon  Tthe  dead,   "  both  of  the  just  and  also  of  the 
uniustr  that  "they  who  have  done  good  shall  come 
Sto  the  resurrection  of  life,  they  that  have  done  evi 
to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation."     Jesus  Chnst  has 
disclosed  in  the  gospel,  as  far  as  they  are  impo^^^^^^  fo 
any  practical  purposes,  the  realities  of  eternity     has  an 
nounced  to  you  his  second  appearance  to  raise  the  dead^ 
and  decide  the  eternal  destinies  of  the  human  race  ;  to 
separate  between  the  righteous  ^ndtbe  wicked,  place 
every  individual  of  mankind  in  one  of  those  classes  and 
divide  them  one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  dmdeth  his 
sheep  from  the  goats.     He  has  told  you  that  he  will  ^7. 
to  the  former,  "t)epart,  ye  cursed,  into  f  erlasting  fire 
and  to  the  latter,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  ^^- 
herit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundatu)^ 
of  the  world."     He  ha^  assured  you,  that  those  who  die 
in  a  state  of  impenitence,  unbelief,  and  alienation  from 
God,  will  sink  into  eternal  misery  ;  that  their  doom  ^^f 
be  to  depart  into  everlasting  punishment,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels.     Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
axe  righteous,  who  are  penitent  believers,  shall  be  raised 
in  a  moment,  in   the   twinkling  of  an   eye,  and  then 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  afterwards  be 
assessors  with  him  in  the  judgement ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  solemn  process,  shall  enter  with  him  through  the 
gates  into  the  city,  and  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord     You 
Se  assured,  that,  immediately  afrer  the  event  of  your 
death  has  t^ken  place,  there  will  remain  no  pos^ihdity 
of  a  change  in  vour  condition-that  you  will  take  pos- 
session  of  all  the  horrors  of  hell,  or  all  the  gWs  of 
heaven,  the  moment  that  the  vapour  of  your  lite  is  ex 
tiT^ished  in  the  element  of  death.     He  has  to  d  you, 
thafyou  must  have  to  do  with  Christ,  either  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  trust  here,  or  of  astonishment  and 
surprise,  when  you  shall  Uft  up  your  eyes  aj^d/^'^^ j^ 
person  of  a  neglected  Saviour,  your  offended  Sovereign 
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and  righteous  Judge  !  "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds, 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him;  they  also  that  pierced  hiS 
shaU  wail  because  of  him."  "Before  him  shall  be  ga- 
thered  all  nations."  They  who  have  not  received  his 
gospeJ,  submitted  to  his  sceptre,  cast  themselves  into  the 

arms  of  his  grace shall   be   banished   for   ever 

from  his  presence.     The   divine  glory  is  intrusted   to 
turn ;  the  destinies  of  the  worid  are  committed  to  his 
hands.     Yon  have  no  other  resource  but  to  "  kiss  the 
feon,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when 
Jiis  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.     Blessed  are  all  they 
that  put  their  tmst  in  him."     He  has  not  only  disclosed 
to  you  the  fact,  but  also  many  of  the  circumstances  and 
appendages  of  that  solemn  assize,  in  which  the  eternal 
destinies  of  all  mankind  will  be  determined ;— that  a 
great  white  throne  will  be  spread,  and  from  the  face  of 
^im  that  sitteth  upon  it  the  heavens  and  the  earth  will 
flee  away  ;—that  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  aU  men 
judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  those  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works  ;*—that  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  made  manifest;  and  an   eternity  of  happiness   or 
misery  dealt  out  to  every  one  by  his  mighty  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be 
good  or  evil :— that  the  earth  and  all  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up ;  that  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat  ;~that  for  the  abode  of  the  righteous  there 
shall  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness ;— that  in  the  bottomless  abyss  prepared 
tor  apostate  angels,  all  the  wicked  shall  be  for  ever  con- 
nned. 

These  are  subjects  on  which  the  wisdom  of  man  can 
say  nothing,  or  can  utter  but  the  feeble  articulations  of 

^^^ancy The  highest  efforts  of  human  sagacity 

reach  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  time ;  they  cannot  pass 
the  threshold  of  eternity.     They  are  scanty  and  inade- 
quate,— and  leave  the  world  in  darkness  and  misery 
compared  with  these  discoveries  of  revelation.     Do  not 

*  Re?.  XX,  11—13. 
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conclude,  from  the  partial  obscurity  which  attends  some 
of  its  truths,  that  religion  is  not  the  great  concern  of 
accountable  immortal  creatures,  or  that  you  will  be  justi- 
fied in  disregarding  such  affecting  prospects  as  these. 
No,  my  brethren,  this  obscurity  is  not  such  as  to  hide 
from  you  your  great  interest,  to  make  a  nght  choice 
doubtful,  or  render  it  matter  of  the  least  hesitation  whe- 
ther you  should  serve  God  or  not.     God  has  revealed 
enough,  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  comes,  to  give 
men  the  clearest  information  concerning  their  eternal 
welfare;   has  set  before  them  life,  and  has  set  before 
them  death  ;  has  pointed  out  the  broad  and  the  narrow 
way ;  shown  them  the  path  of  destruction,  that  they 
may  avoid  it— and  the  way  of  life,  that  they  may  walk 
in  it.     Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  render  these  things  so 
plain  and  obvious,  that  even  "  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  may  not  err  therein."     Though,  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  his  person,  mystenous  as  his  Divme 
Father,  being  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person ;"  with  respect  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  his  incarnation,  the  great  design  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  human  flesh,  he  is  "  the  Light  of  the  world : 
whoso  followeth  him  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life."*  ^'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by 
mc^t     If  you  are  earnest  in  seeking  the  salvation  ot 
your  souls,  you  have  all  the  evidence  you  can  wish;  you 
are  distinctly  informed,  that  a  remedy  has  been  provided, 
exactly  suited  to  your  case.     Though  you  are  guilty,  the 
blood  of  Christ  can  expiate  that  guilt ;  though  you  are 
polluted,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can  cleanse  from  that  pol- 
lution.    The  gospel  is  every  way  adapted  to  your  wants 
and  misery.     It  has  pleased  the  Father,  that  m  Christ 
"  aU  fulness  should  dweU."     You  are  invited  to  come  to 
him  at  this  moment,  to  receive  out  of  that  fulness  aU 
spiritual  blessings— pardon,  sanctification  and  life  ever- 
lasting.    He  has  given  you,  in  reference  to  these,     line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."    Jesus  Chnst  has  be- 


^  John  viii.  12. 


•}■  John  xiv.  6. 


come  the  incarnate  wisdom  of  God.  No  person  now 
need  perish  for  want  of  a  profound  understanding,  since 
the  method  of  salvation  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  meanest  capacity :  "  Wisdom  stands  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  cries ;  To  you,  O  men,  I  call, 
and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men."  Surely  these  are 
the  deep  things  of  God,  which  the  Spirit  who  searcheth 
all  things  alone  has  explored ;  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  never  knew,  the  tongue  of  human  eloquence 
never  proclaimed,  the  discoveries  of  human  philosophy 
never  approached :  but  now  they  form  the  very  elements 
of  piety,  so  that  the  meanest  person  cannot  neglect  them 
without  living  in  a  practical  defiance  of  God,  and  con- 
tempt of  his  authority.  He  has  throvm  an  air  of  ob- 
scurity over  a  thousand  other  things,  but  not  over  "  the 
things  that  make  for  your  peace."  You  are  not  left  in 
any  imcertainty  as  to  the  basis  of  hope  towards  God. 
He  has  clearly  taught  you  what  you  must  do  to  be 
saved ;  how  you  may  draw  nigh  to  God,  even  to  his 
seat ;  and  through  what  medium  you  may  pour  out  your 
hearts  before  him.  '•'  Behold  (he  says)  I  lay  in  Zion  a 
foimdation-stone.  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid,  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.*  You 
know  which  is  the  path  that  will  bring  you  to  eternal 

blessedness; that  with  shame  and  confusion  of 

face,  on  account  of  your  past  transgressions,  you  "  flee 
for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  you  ;"  that 
he  may  "  of  God  be  made  unto  you  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, sanctification,  and  redemption."  This  is  a  plain 
path,  open  to  all.  "  Secret  things  belong  imto  the  Lord 
our  God ;"  but  these  are  "  things  revealed,  that  belong 
unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever." 

Among  the  things  fully  revealed,  is  the  placability  of 
God,  his  readiness  to  receive  the  chief  of  sinners  who 
repent  of  their  sins  and  believe  the  gospel.  He  stands 
with  open  arms  to  receive  returning  prodigals.  Though 
he  condescends  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  wisdom. 
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counsel,  and  government,  he  has  opened  the  secrets  of 
his  heart,  displayed  the  riches  of"  his  compassion  and 
grace.  He  says,  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all 
ye  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else."  This  is  your  wisdom;  this  is  your  happiness; 
this  is  the  only  way  to  everlasting  life.  Let  us  all  apply 
our  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  plain  undeniable  de- 
clarations of  revelation.  There  will  be  no  excuse  for 
any  one  who  lives  a  sinftd,  careless,  and  worldly  life,  and 
refuses  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Redeemer  and  to  serve  him,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  That  obscurity  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  darken  its  evidence,  or  render 
in  the  least  degree  doubtful,  any  thing  that  relates  to 
the  duties  and  prospects  of  accountable  immortal  crea- 
tures. There  is  no  knowledge  of  any  value  to  you  in 
comparison  with  this — the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  him 
crucified.  You  are  called  upon,  by  believing  in  him,  to 
unite  yourselves  to  his  promises,  and  cleave  to  his  un- 
searchable riches.  Have  you  done  this  ?  have  you  be- 
lieved in  this  Saviour,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  ? 
Are  you  walking  in  the  light ;  or  treasuring  up  materials 
of  accummulated  condemnation,  by  saying  to  God,  "  De- 
part from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways," 

^though  he  approaches  you,  not  in  the  character  of  a 

judge,  but  as  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all 
grace,  giving  his  "  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life  V  Let  not  this  be  "  your  condemnation,  that  light 
is  come  into  the  world,  but  that  you  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  yomr  deeds  are  evil.  But 
"  walk  in  the  light  while  you  have  the  light,  lest  dark- 
ness come  upon  you."  Submit  to  Jesus  Christ;  be 
guided  by  his  holy  truths  and  precepts;  and  you  will 
attain  that  happiness  which  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man." 
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IIL 

ON  THE  DUTY,  HAPPINESS,  AND  HONOUR,  O? 
MAINTAINING  THE  COURSE  PRESCRIBED  TO  US 
BY  PROVIDENCE. 

[PBEACHED    AT   THE    CHAPEL,    MAZE    POiND,    SOUTHWARK, 
MAY    26,    1811.] 

Acts  xiii.  25.— As  John  fulfilled  his  course.* 

The  life  of  every  individual  may  be  compared  to  a 
river : — rising  in  obscurity,  increasing  by  the  accession 
of  tributary  streams,  and,  after  flowing  through  a  longer 
or  shorter  distance,  losing  itself  in  some  common  recep- 
tacle.    The  lives  of  individuals  also,  like  the  course  of 
rivers,  may  be  more  or  less  extensive,  but  will  all  vanish 
and  disappear  in  the  gulf  of  eternity.— Whilst  a  stream 
is  confined  within  its  banks,  it  fertilizes,  enriches,  and 
improves,  the  coimtry  through  which  it  passes  ;  but  if  it 
deserts  its  channel,  it  becomes  injurious  and  destructive, 
a  sort  of  public  nuisance,  and,  by  stagnating  in  lakes 
and  marshes,  its  exhalations  diffuse  pestilence  and  disease 
around.     Some  glide  away  in  obscurity  and   insignifi- 
cance ;  whilst  others  become  celebrated,  traverse  conti- 
nents, give  names  to  countries,  and  assign  the  boundaries 
of  empires.     Some   are   tranquil   and  gentle   in    their  I 
couree  ;  whilst  others,  rushing  in  torrents,  dashing  over 
precipices,  and  tumbling  in  wateifalls,  become  objects 
of  terror  and  dismay.     But,  however  diversified  their 
character,  or  their  direction,  all  agree  in  having  their 
course  short,  limited,  and  determined :    soon  they  fall 
into  one  capacious  receptacle ;  their  waters  eventually 
mix  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.   Thus  human  characters, 
however  various,  have  one  common  destiny ;  their  course 
of  action  may  be  greatly  diversified,  but  they  all  lose) 
themselves  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
Few  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action  whose  life 

•  Printed  from  the  Notes  of  W.  B.  Gumey,  Esq. 
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was  more  important  than  that  of  the  great  prophet  men- 
tioned in  my  text.  His  course  was  a  very  extraordinary 
one,  distinguished  in  some  sense  ahove  all  others,  our 
blessed  Lord  himself  only  and  always  excepted.  John 
was  called  to  a  very  singular  work ;  his  ministry  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  was  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  dispensations.  He  first 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  the  people  of 
Israel.  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  ; 
since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and 
every  man  presseth  into  it." 

The  most  extraordinary  events  began  with  the  baptism 
of  John,  and  continued  until  Christ  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  His  peculiar  ofl&ce  was  to  announce  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  as  then  present  in  it ;  other  prophets  had 
spoken  of  him  as  to  come;  "  but  there  standeth"  says  John, 
''*' among  you  one  whose  shoe-latchet  I  am  not  rvorthy  to 
unloose."  He  was  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;"  and  whilst 
he  was  actually  engaged  in  his  conmiission,  he  was  able 
to  declare — "  Behold^  he  standeth  ammig  you!*  His  com- 
mission was  high  ; — to  reclaim  an  apostate  people  ;  "  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just  f  "  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord."  His  career,  too,  was 
extraordinary,  and  his  character  and  course  marked  and 
difi*erent  from  all  others.  Much  of  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence appears  in  fitting  the  instrument  to  the  work.  The 
work  appointed  to  John  was  to  reclaim  a  nation  from  its 
departure  from  God,  to  rouse  a  people  sunk  in  insensi- 
bility and  impenitence,  to  preach  repentance,  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  usher  in  a 
higher  economy,  a  new  dispensation ;  and  for  all  this  he 
was  admirably  qualified.  He  was  endued  with  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias.  His  spirit  was  undaunted  and  un- 
yielding ;  he  rebuked  the  pride  of  kings.  He  was 
indifferent  and  insensible  alike  to  the  charms  of  pleasure, 
the  allurement  of  pomp,  the  smiles  of  power,  and  the 
irowns  of  greatness.  His  whole  soul  was  concentrated 
in  his  object : — he  was  superior  to  the  world ;  its  forms 


and  fashions  made  no  impression  on  his  mind,  and  left 
no  traces.  He  was  austere  in  his  manner,  abstemious  in 
his  food,  rustic  in  his  apparel :  he  partook  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  mlderness  m  which  he  first  made  his  appear- 
ance. "  He  had  his  raiment  of  camels'  hair,  a  leathern 
girdle  was  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey."  These  are  lively  images  of  his  work. 
"  Then  went  out  unto  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and 
the  region  round  about  Jordan ;  and  were  baptized  of 
him,  confessing  their  sins." 

His  ministry  finished  the  legal,  and  brought  in  the 
evangelical  dispensation.     His  voice  was  like  the  strong 
wind    that  bloweth— the  whirlwind  that  maketh   the 
earth  to  quake— the  loud  blast  of  that  trumpet  which 
was  to  wake  the  nations— the  earthquake  and  the  whirl- 
wind which  immediately  preceded  "the  still  small  voice." 
His  career  was  brilliant,  and  his  success  extraordinary. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Jews   became  his  converts,  at 
least  for  a  time  :  even  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  listened 
to  him.     "  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ; "  the 
apostles  themselves  were  many  of  them  first  his  disci- 
ples, and  received   from  him   those  instructions  which 
prepared  them  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.     By  the 
authentic  historian,  Josephus,  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  the  highest  encomium.     It  is  remarkable,  above  all, 
that  he  was  the  only  prophet  bom  of  woman,  who  was 
himself  the  subject  of  prophecy. 

As  his  course  was  short,  so  was  his  end  violent  and 
tragical  He  fell  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity,  and  the  artifices 
of  an  intriguing  woman.  Having  rebuked  Herod  on 
account  of  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  brother's 
wife,  he  was  sacrificed  to  her  resentment.  He  disap- 
peared soon:  his  course  was  hurried  and  impetuous; 
eager,  as  it  were,  to  reach  its  destination,  and  to  mingle 
his  grand  soul  with  its  kindred  elements  in  eternity. 
He  was  raised  up  for  a  particular  service ;  and  when  that 
was  accomplished,  he  was  removed.  He  was  not  the 
light,  but  the  harbinger  of  that  light,  the  morning  star 
that  was  to  usher  in  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  "He 
bore  witness  of  the  light,  but  he  was  not  that  light ;" 
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and  no  sooner  did  that  light  appear  than  he  was  with- 
drawn, that  nothing  might  divide  the  great  homage  due 
to  the  Saviour,  according  to  his  own  prediction — "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

Having,  perhaps,  already  detained  you  too  long  in 
contemplating  the  character  and  conduct  of  John  the 
Baptist,  I  shall  occupy  what  remains  of  our  time,  in 
illustrating  and  inculcating  two  or  three  practical  obser- 
vations, founded  on  the  words  of  the  text. 

I.  That  there  is  a  prescribed  course  or  sphere  of  action 
appointed  to  every  individual  by  the  Author  of  our 
nature. 

We  are  not  a  race  of  independent  creatures  abandoned 
to  live  without  control :  we  are  not  sent  into  the  world 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  will.  We  cannot  com- 
mit a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  we  are  in  any 
sense  our  own  ;  we  belong  to  another ;  even  our  limbs 
and  faculties  do  not  so  much  belong  to  ourselves,  as  we 
do  to  our  Maker.  To  do  his  wilJ,  to  conform  to  his 
pleasure,  to  keep  his  commandments,  to  fulfil  his  designs, 
to  serve  the  end  of  his  government,  and  to  promote  his 
glory  ;  these  are  the  great  ends  of  our  existence ;  and  to 
attain  them  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
being :  otherwise  we  live  in  vain,  worse  than  in  vain ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  never  to  have  had 
an  existence. 

There  is  one  great  principle  of  a  holy  life,  which  is 
one  and  the  same  in  all  who  live  as  they  ought ;  and 
that  is,  conforming  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  com- 
plying with  his  plan,  doing  every  thing  to  please  and 
glorify  him.  Thus  our  Saviour  himself  when  in  this 
world  was  devoted  to  his  Father's  will ;  this  was  his  ob- 
ject constantly,  even  when  observed  by  those  around 
him.  It  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  that  beau- 
tiful saying  of  his,  when  he  was  requested  to  take  re- 
freshment at  the  well  of  Jacob — "  I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  the  world  knoweth  not  of;  my  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work ;"  and 
it  is  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,  which  implies 
a  careful  attention  to  all  the  manifestations  of  it,  and  a 


reverential  regard  to  all  the  discoveries  of  it,  with  a  fixed 
and  determined  resolution  to  comply  with  it  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  known.  This,  as  I  said,  is  the  end  of 
our  existence,  the  business  of  our  life ;  and  we  live  to 
no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  but  as  we  conform  to  it. 
But,  although  this  is  the  universal  principle  by  which 
all  are  to  be  actuated  and  guided,  yet  it  admits  of  great 
and  numerous  variations  in  its  practical  application.  The 
principle  is  the  same;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  acted 
upon  by  individuals,  and  embodied  in  the  experience 
and  conduct  of  men  in  the  several  conditions  of  life,  it 
gives  birth  to  an  endless  diversity.  To  do  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  promote  his  glory,  is  the  proper  object  and 
end  of  all :  but  the  manner  in  which  an  apostle,  for  in- 
stance, was  called  upon  to  do  this,  is  not  that  in  which 
an  ordinary  teacher  is  to  do  it ;  nor  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  teacher  that  of  a  private  christian.  The  duties 
of  a  sovereign  are  extremely  different  from  those  of  his 
ministers  and  officers  of  state ;  and  those  a:rain,  from  the 
duties  of  inferior  magistrates ;  and  of  magistrates,  from 
those  of  private  subjects.  Of  the  rich  it  is  required  "  to 
do  good  and  to  communicate,"  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
God  and  truth  in  the  world,  to  support  public  institutions 
of  a  charitable  and  beneficial  nature,  and  freely  to  distri- 
bute of  their  abundance  to  the  necessities  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  of  the  poor,  to  be  prudent,  diligent,  careful ; 
and  so  on. 


Thus  the  several  conditions  and  relations  of  individuals 
have  their  respective  duties,  in  which  they  are  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  in  ^^ftdjillmg  their  course ;"  but  in  each  and 
all,  the  S4une  care  and  attention  ought  to  be  maintained, 
to  the  one  grand  principle  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing :  one  spirit  should  animate  the  whole ; — one  great 
end,  under  whatever  variety  of  form  and  mode. 

In  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  our  bodies  and  senses,  there  is  a  general 
agreement :  yet  no  two  individuals  of  the  human  race 
are  alike ;  and  the  same  variety  exists  in  moral  arrange- 
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ments.  In  the  elements  which  compose  the  pnnciple  of 
hoUness,  the  essential  in£;redients  are  the  same ;  hut  when 
they  come  to  he  applied  and  embodied  in  a  nght  course 
of  action,  they  often  seem  widely  different.  Although 
the  end  is  the  same  in  all,  yet  the  manner  m  which  this 
end  is  viewed  wiU  be  various ;  the  rays  of  light,  when 
blended  in  day,  are  simple  and  of  a  uniform  colour ;  but 
when  they  are  refracted  through  a  pnsm,  they  exhibit 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Such,  my  brethren,  are 
the  principles  of  holiness,  and  their  diversified  action  m 
individuals :  but,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  doing  the  will  of  God 
in  all ;— this,  this  is  the  object,  the  grand  vital  prmciple, 
that  animates  good  men  in  all  ages  in  all  circumstances, 
of  all  classes  and  denominations.  This  is  the  true  catho- 
lic spirit,  which  unites  all  the  members  of  the  tnie 
church  ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  live  well,  and  live  for 
eternity,  this  is  the  ruUng  and  governing  principle,— to 

glorify  God.  .         . 

II.  We  observe  that  there  is  a  set  and  limited  time 
allotted  to  that  sphere  and  course  of  action :  "  There  is 
an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  the  earth."     The  coiu^e 
of  man  is  not  indeterminate,  but  has  its  limits,  and  they 
are  narrow :  "  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  hath  but  a 
short  time."     If  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  scripture 
on  this  point,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  from 
our  observation  of  nature  and  the  world  around  us,  that 
the  termination  of  human  life  is  not  left  in  uncertainty, 
but  that  it  is  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  him- 
self is  the  Author  of  existence.     If  "a  sparrow  falleth 
not  to  the  ground  without  his  knowledge,"  much  less  can 
the  death  of  a  human  creature  take  place  without  his 
interposition.     Whether  we  fall   premature  victims  to 
disease,  or  perish  by  what  men  call  accident,  or  sink 
under  the  burdens  of  age,  still  it  is  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  "  whose  counsels  shall  stand,  and  who  will  do 

all  his  pleasure."  .    .     i  t*  • 

This  course  is  not  only  limited,  but  it  is  short.  It  is 
but  a  little  time  that  we  spend  on  earth :  ''  Behold,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  "thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  hand- 
breadth,  and  my  years  are  as  nothing   before  thee. 
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Whether  we  drop  in  infancy,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  or  are  cut  off  in  youth;  whether  we  attain  to 
manhood,  or  even  to  old  age ;  still  we  soon  arrive  at  the 
boimdary,  we  soon  reach  the  end  of  our  course,  and  often 
without  passing  through  its  intermediate  stages.  Thus, 
mdeed,  venfying  the  language,  "  Behold,  thou  hast  made 
my  days  as  an  handbreadth." 

The  stream  of  human  existence  is  rapid  and  impe- 
tuous ;  its  waves  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
and  many  are  ingulfed  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
^rly  m  mfancy  the  stream  glides  away  like  a  summer 
brook,  and  leaves  the  fond  parent  mournfully  to  recall 
the  pleasure  he  received  in  contemplating  its  unsulhed 
punty  and  its  playftil  meanders.  Of  those  who  set  out 
with  us  in  this  journey  of  life,  how  many  have  disap- 
peared from  our  side !  what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  circle  of  our  connexions  since  we  began  our 
course;  how  few  can  we  now  number  of  those  with 
whom,  in  the  early  period  of  our  lives,  "  we  took  sweet 
counsel!"  Every  year  makes  great  changes.  How  great 
are  the  changes,  my  brethren,  which  have  been  made  in 
the  face  of  this  congregation  !  Where  are  many  of  our 
friends  in  whom  we  delighted!  They  have  finished 
their  course ;  they  have  passed  through  the  gate  that 
opens  into  the  invisible  world;  they  have  completed 
^eir  probation,  and  appeared  at  the  tribunal  of  Infinite 
Majesty;  they  have  done  with  the  converse  of  mortals, 
and  have  seen  and  heard  things  which  it  is  impossible 
to  utter;  they  have  for  ever  finished  their  course. 

III.  Our  happiness  and  our  honour  consist  entirely  in 
completing  the  course  which  God  has  assigned  to  us.  In 
nlhng  up  the  sphere  of  action  which  he  has  prescribed, 
and  which  his  providence  has  marked  out  to  us,  there 
are  two  great  mistakes  into  which  we  are  liable  to  fall 
m  our  views  of  this  subject.  ' 

1.  That  there  is  some  other  happiness  and  honour  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  ftilfilling  our  course,  or,  in 
^^'^^r  words,  occupying  that  sphere  of  duty  which  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  assign  us.  Some  are  looking,  for 
their  satisfaction,  to  the  pleasures  of  sin ;  others  to  the 
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gratification  which  the  world  affords ;  some  attach  their 
notion  of  happiness  to  some  external  situation  not  yet 
found,  and  imagine  it  is  to  he  met  with  there.     Settle  it 
in  your  minds7my  dear  friends,  that  the  only  happiness 
worth  seeking,-that  which  will  live  m  all  circumstances, 
and  abide  the  vicissitudes  of  life,— our  only  real  and 
proper  good,-consists  in  fulfilling  our  course,  conform- 
in/to  the  divine  will,  imitating  the  divme  perfections, 
obeying  God's  commands,  walking  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  and  being  at  peace  vvith  him.     The  pre- 
scription of  this,  as  the  way  to  happmess  is  amongst  the 
fixed  laws  of  our  nature :  it  is  "  founded  amongst  the 
floods,  deeper  than  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting 
mountains."  It  forms  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  heaven 
itself     It  was  amongst  the  original  decrees  promulgated 
by  God  in  the  silence  of  the  universe.     Eternal  truth 
has  declared,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom.; 
and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understandmg.      Oould 
lyou  ask  the  children  of  men,  one  by  one,  at  the  verge  ot 
life,— and  especially  those  who  have  passed  mto  eternity, 
—from  the  very  commencement  of  time,  whether  they 
nave  been  happy,  and  what  constituted  their  happiness, 
there  is  not  one  who  would  not  confess  that  the  tear  ot 
fhe  Lord  was  the  only  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
~  lost  High  the  supreme  good.  .         ^  ,        . 

If  you  could  find  another  species  of  happiness,  it 
would  be  what  the  wisdom  of  man  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered. You  must  look  into  some  comer  of  the  world 
which  the  eye  of  Omniscience  has  not  penetrated;  you 
must  defy  Omnipotence,  and  give  the  lie  to  eternal 
truth.  "  Where,"  says  the  Almighty,  "  is  the  place  ot 
wisdom?"  All  creatures  testify  that  it  is  not  in  them. 
But  God  declares,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wis- 

^         ^  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

«•♦»** 

Accursed,  or  abandoned,  be  that  impiety,  shut  out 
from  the  universe  be  the  shadow  of  that  conception, 
which  would  represent  happiness  to  be  found  m  the 
depths,  the  heights,  the  breadths,  or  m  any  thmg  separate 


from  the  service,  the  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  (he 
Eternal  Being.  This,  '*  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  This  fountain  of  water  flows  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  meanest  peasant,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narch ;  this  is  an  universal  school  of  wisdom,  into  which 
all  are  invited.  You  may  be  happy,  but  there  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  is,  "ftilfilling  your  course,"  consulting  the 
will  of  God,  commending  yourself  to  the  guidance  of 
his  wisdom  in  a  life  of  religion,  living  not  to  yourselves 
but  unto  God,  seeking  satisfaction  in  the  mortification  of 
every  inclination  which  crosses  his  everlasting  purposes  : 
you  may  even  "  lose  your  life  for  his  sake,"  and  youl 
"will  find  it."  '  ^^ 

2.  The  second  mistake  against  which  we  should  guard 
you,  is  that  of  supposing  we  should  be  able  to  conform 
ourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  our  own  sphere  of 
action,  better  in  some  other  state ;  and  being  therefore 
dissatisfied  with  that  precise  state  in  which  his  provi- 
dence has  placed  us.  The  wisdom  of  each  consists  in 
fulfilling  his  orm  course.  The  course  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  difficult,  obstructed  with  afflictions,  and  beset  with 
dangers :  but  he  fulfilled  it.  How  many  objections 
might  he  have  formed  against  the  precise  course  assigned 
hira!  how  many  reasons  might  he  have  advanced  for 
supposing  that  in  some  other  sphere  he  might  have 
glorified  God  more  entirely !  But  he  yielded  himself  to 
the  wisdom  of  God. 

Some  are  ready  to  suppose  that  they  should  more 
easily  comply  with  the  dictates  of  religion,  and  more 
^ily  surmount  temptations,  in  a  condition  different 
from  their  own ;  that  they  should  have  acted  better  in 
another  combination  of  circumstances ;  and  thus  ven- 
^e,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  lay  the  blame  of  their 
defection  and  misconduct  upon  God,  who  has  fixed  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation. 

The  poor  may  easily  imagine,  how  amiably  and  libe- 
rally they  should  have  acted  if  their  lot  had  been  cast 
among  the  rich ;  and  the  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
safely  they  should  have  been  preserved  from  a  variety 
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of  snares,  if  they  had  been  screened  hy  the  pnvacy  of 
the  poor.  The  young  will  ascribe  their  errors  to  the  im- 
petuosity so  natural  to  their  age ;  those  who  are  more 
advanced  are  ready  to  imagine  that  if  they  enjoyed  more 
leisure,  and  were  not  so  entangled  with  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  their  active  station  they  should  be  better 
able  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  a  future  life.  The 
aged  are  wishing  for  the  energy  and  capacity  of  atten- 
tfon  which  belongs  to  youth :  their  tmie,  they  plead,  is 
passed  :  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  change.  ^ 

But  all  these  are  great  mistakes.     Our  true  happiness 
is  to  be  found  in  fiilfilling  our  present  course,  conform- 
ing ourselves  to  the  duties  of  that    station  in  which 
wl  are  placed,  in  consulting   the  wil    of  God  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  actually  are,  and  im- 
I  proving   the   opportunity  which    our  condition  affords 
If  we  do  not  now  love  and  fear  the  Supreme  Being,-if 
we  cannot  now  resist  temptation^  mortUy  corruption,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God,-if  we  now  feel 
no  resolution  "to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  - 
we  may  be  assured  that  a  change  of  circumstances  will 
not  av/il.     It  is  not  a  change  of  state  that  we  want,  but 
a  change  of  heart :  the  disease  is  within,  m  the  state  ot 
our  minds,  the  bent  of  our  dispositions,  which  will  follow 
usinto  another  situation,  produce  the  same  effects,  and 
place  us  at  the  same  distance  from  happiness.     What 
vou  want,  my  brethren,  and  what  we  all  want,  is  the 
renovating  principle  of  divine  grace,  that   s^ctifying 
principle  within  us ;  to  have  "the  law  of  God  written 
L  our  hearts,"   without    which   no  other  change  will 
avail     The  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  wiU  preserve  us 
in  any  and  every  situation,  and  in  all  circumstances  wiU 
be  fruitful  of  advantage  to  our  souls:  it  will  guldens 
and  keep.us  humble  in  prosperity,  cheer  us  m  adversity, 
and  render  its  discipline  salutary ;  it  will  sustain  and 
direct  us  in  life,  support  us  in  death,  and  go  with  us 
into  eternity.     It  was  this  that  enabled  Joseph  to  pre- 
nerve  his  chastity  in  the  midst  of  temptation;  that  sup- 
ported Daniel  in  the  very  jaws  of  lions ;  and  inspnred 
'Ihe  confidence  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  m 
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the  flainmg  fiery  furnace."  This  is  the  principle 
which  brings  God  to  our  view  in  seasons  of  the  greatest 
tnal  by  piercing  the  cloud  of  flesh,  and  enabhng  us  to 
see  bun  that  is  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  sense.  The 
man  who  possesses  this  principle  will  adorn  an  elevated 
condition,  with  humility;  and  a  condition  of  obscurity 
and  poverty,  with  integrity  and  resignation. 

If  therefore,  there  be  any  persons  in  this  assembly 
that  feel  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a  religioii 
life,  and  a  course  of  right  axjtions,  but  yet  are  sensible  of 
a  moral  inability,  let  them  have  recourse  to  the  fountain 
of  divme  grace.  Come  to  Him  who  is  eyes  to  the 
blind,  ears  to  the  deaf,  feet  to  the  lame.  Cast  yourselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour ;  be  conscious  of  your  weak- 
ness,  misery  and  guilt.  Pray  to  Him  who  is  the  foun- 
tam  of  aU  light,  that  the  beams  of  his  grace  may  be 
communicated  to  you ;  that  his  light  may  shine  into  your 

thTgi^i^XGor '""  *''  '^'*  ^'  *'^  ^^^i^^s'  -f 

This  will  govern  the  heart  as  weU  as  guide  the  under- 
stendmg,  dn-ect  the  will,  and  regulate  the  affections: 
this  will  make  you  holy;  this  will  subdue  temptation; 
this  will  be  ^antidote  against  the  infection  of  evi 
^amples.  « This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  t^e 
world,  even  our  faith ;  for  who  is  he  that  overcometh 
^nTr  Jr  ^TV^*  b.^  ^eveth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
th.  f  ^f  I  J^'"  T^^  surmount  the  disorders  of  life, 
fehcity!"  '  ''''"'^'''*  ^^  '^^  *°  everlasting 

Finally,  my  brethren,  let  each  of  us  attach  himself 
t^  ;T'  ^f'^^'^'^^^^^^^^ty,  and  fervour  than  ever,  to 
«ie  proper  duties  of  his  station ;  let  each  consider  in 

7^1i^^^''''^\t  ¥'  *^  ^^^^^  ^'^  ««"rse;  let  each 

examine  himself,  and  see  wherein  he  fails  to  observe 

the  good  and  perfect  law  of  God."     Let  him  discover 

PeterA-^'"'"'^^  'S  ^°^   ''^   ^^^  ^^'  '^'  l^as 
GoT  "^"^^^  ^'^''^^  ^'^  affections   from 

*  .         *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  time  is   coming  when  you  will   perceive   that 
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there  is  no  true  wisdom  to  be  found  butin  doing  the 
wiU  of  God.  The  value  of  time  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  opportunity  which  it  gives  m  of  laying  up  riches 
for  Jnikv.  He  is  the  most  steady  pursuer  of  his  own 
interest  who  has  "laid  up  treasure  "^tearen  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieyes 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  have  not  even  begun :  you  nave 
doi^  nothin^g  ye?  for  ihe  glory  of  God ;  you  have  been 
living  entirely  to  yourselves;  and  your  hves,  it  may  be, 
reproaching  to  a  close.  Begin  then  to  be  wise ;  re- 
flect on  what  you  have  heard ;  and  remember,  it  will  be 
ratified  by  the  impressions  of  a  dying  hour. 

There  are  some  present,  perhaps,  who  are  n«ff  to  the 
end  of  their  course,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflec. 
that  they  have  had  their  conversation  with  God.  Happy 
such  peions,  whatever  their  station mhfe may  be!  Let 
the  consideration  of  your  having  so  nearly  fulfilled  your 
course,  make  you  more  diligent  and  circumspect  in  wha 
remains  of  it.  In  a  very  short  time  your  conflict  wiU 
be  over,  your  corruptions  wiU  be  slam.  So  near  to  vic- 
tor^'do  not  let  the  weapons  of  warfare  fall  out  of  yov^ 
hands :  "  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  you  shall  receive  a 

crown  of  life."  .     .  i_   ±  3  „;ti. 

The  memory  of  John  the  Baptist  is  perpetuated  with 
honour,  because  he  "  fulfilled  his  course  ;  while  that  ot 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  are  covered  ^^h  mtamy. 
"Which  of  these  characters  will  you  imitate  <  WiU  you 
be  among  those  whom -God  condescends  to  honour,  to 
whom  he  will  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithfii  ser- 
vants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord  ?  or  will  you 
now  surround  yourselves  with  a  few  sparks  of  worldly 
pleasure,  and  lie  down  in  eternal  darkness  ?  . 

Whenever  the  gospel  is  preached,  this  alternative  is  set 
before  you :  the  alternative  of  "  shining  Uke  the  sun  foi 
ever  not  of  awaking  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
If  there  were  no  judgement-seat  at  which  we  must  appear, 
we  might  have  our  election  between  peace  of  conscience, 
and  the  gratification  of  our  desires.  But  our  cour^ 
here  is  a  preparation  for  our  course  hereafter.    IN  ever 
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dissever  in  your  minds  a  life  of  piety  and  a  life  of  ho- 
nour ;  there  is  no  glory,  no  happiness,  but  in  the  love 
and  service  of  God. 

Hear  the  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  near 

?rospect  of  a  violent  death  :  "  I  have  finished  my  course, 
have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

Do  you  believe  this  ?  If  you  do  not,  you  are  not 
christians ;  you  wear  a  mask.  But,  if  you  do,  the  con- 
viction and  confession  of  this  truth  will  for  ever  be  a 
source  of  torment  to  you,  unless  you  now  imitate  the 
conduct  of  this  apostle,  give  yourselves  up  to  God,  and 
embrace  and  pursue  a  holy  and  religious  life  in  Christ 
Jesus. 


IV. 

DHRISrS  PRE-EXISTENCE,  CONDESCENSION,  AND 

EXALTATION. 

[preached  at  the  chapel  in  dean-street,  southwark, 

JUNE  27,  1813.] 

Fhiup.  ii.  5 — 9. — Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  xoas  also  in  Christ 
Jestu :  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thmght  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  Hie  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  :  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  becam-: 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him."" 

In  this  chapter,  it  is  manifest  from  the  context  that 
the  apostle  is  inculcating  upon  professors  of  the  gospel  a 
spirit  of  condescension  and  humiUty.  "  Let  nothing," 
saith  he,  "  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in 
lowUness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  him- 

•  From  the  notes  of  W.  B.  Gnniey,  Esq.,  corrected,  in  a  few  cases, 
by  comparison  with  the  notes  sent  by  six  other  fnends.  See  Mr. 
Hall's  own  sketch  of  the  argument,  VoL  V.  pp.  125— 130.— Ed. 
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self:  look  not  erery  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others.** 

His  intention  is  to  enforce  a  disposition  that  enters 
Tery  deeply  into  the  lowly  spirit  of  the  gospel,  an  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  others,  a  preference  of  their 
interests  to  our  own,  and  a  willingness  to  condescend  to 
make  great  sacrifices  of  our  own  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion, of  our  own  honour  and  advantage,  to  promote  their 
good.  It  is  that  particular  species  of  christian  virtue  and 
benevolence,  which  stands  opposed  to  the  tenacious  main- 
tenance of  outward  distinctions  and  dignities,  that  insists 
on  all  the  honour  and  pre-eminence  which  we  might  be 
supposed  to  have  a  right  to  claim ;  and  lays  by  its  own 
advantage  and  honour  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  especially  of  our  fellow-christians. 

Of  this  disposition  he  presents  a  striking  example  in 
the  noble  conduct  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  great  doc- 
trines which  are  exhibited  in  his  incarnation  and  con- 
verse in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderful  example 
of  love  and  humility  which  he  showed  in  becoming 
"  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  \  and 
he  shows  that  by  such  a  conduct  as  this  it  was  that  Jesus 
Christ  rose  in  our  nature  to  that  inexpressible  majesty 
with  which  he  is  at  present  invested.  "  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.** 

Permit  me  to  request  your  attention  while  I  endeavour 
to  set  forth,  in  some  imperfect  measure,  that  example  of 
great  condescension  and  humility  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  passage  before  us. 

Now,  m  the  idea  of  condescension,  we  must  suppose 
a  superior  and  an  inferior, — one  by  whom  that  virtue  is 
exercised,  and  another  to  whom  it  is  shown.  Where 
there  is  a  perfect  equality,  there  is  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  particular  species  of  virtue;  much  less, 
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where  a  superior  only  is  in  question :  for,  though  we 
may  behave  ourselves  with  the  utmost  propriety  towards 
an  equal  or  a  superior,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  the  object  of  our  condescension ;  this  would  involve 
a  very  great  absurdity  in  language. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  this  species  of  excellency,  it 
always  implies  that  it  is  an  inferior  towards  whom  it  is 
exerted ;  this  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  particular  form  of  christian  and  moral  vir- 
tue. In  like  manner,  it  is  evident  that  a  stoop,  a  descent 
from  some  dignity  or  previous  elevation,  is  always  sup- 
posed in  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  virtue.  It  always 
implies  a  resignation  of  some  claim  to  a  superior  station, 
a  foregoing  of  some  advantage  or  preeminence.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  such  humiliation  should  be  perfectly 
voluntary;  a  voluntary  lowering  of  ourselves  beneath 
the  station  which  was  previously  occupied;  a  lapng 
down  of  some  advantage  or  dignity.  There  is  a  strong 
contrast  supposed  in  a  series  of  acts  of  condescension,  or 
even  in  one,  between  the  station  we  previously  occupied 
and  that  in  which  we  place  ourselves.  There  is  also  an 
implied  opposition  between  something  we  possess  and 
something  we  resign,  and  the  station  to  which  we  are 
reduced  in  consequence  of  resigning  it, — the  station  to 
which  we  bring  ourselves, — ^wHch  forms  a  powerful  op- 
position or  contrast  to  what  we  might  have  assumed  or 
previously  possessed. 

If  our  Saviour  condescended,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  it  is  manifest  there  must  have  been  some  previous 
elevation  from  which  he  descended — ^from  which  he 
passed  to  those  acts  which  are  here  specified.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  make  out  an  example  from  our 
Saviour's  case,  to  specify  the  particular  circumstances 
here  implied,  which  stand  opposed  to  other  circumstances: 
the  elevation  must  come  first,  and  the  voluntary  depres- 
sion of  himself  must  come  afterwards.  This  is  implied 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  all  acts  of  condescen- 
sion we  must  suppose  the  person  who  performs  them  to 
be  acting  in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntary ;  there  must 
be  no  degradation  in  the  case,  nor  any  thmg  that  occurs 
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by  wliat  we  call  chance  or  accident,  nor  yet  by  the  usual 
arrangements  of  Providence :  nothing  that  thus  occurs 
can  give  any  scope  to  the  exercise  of  this  disposition. 
Though  the  manner  in  which  that  depression  may  be 
borne  may  evince  much  patience  and  equanimity,  and 
much  of  the  proper  spirit  of  christian  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  yet  it  cannot  be  called  an  act  of  condescen- 
sion, if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  irresistible  operations  of 
divine  grace,  and  much  less  still  if  it  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  an  irresistible  law  of  nature.  No  one 
ever  thought  of  praising  the  greatest  sovereign  on  earth 
on  the  ground  of  his  condescension  in  being  a  man, 
though  this  places  him  in  the  most  essential  particulars 
on  a  level  with  his  subjects ;  a  participation  of  human 
nature  being  a  greater  instance  of  equality  than  any  cir- 
cumstance that  can  produce  inequality.  No  one,  I  say, 
would  think  of  praising  him  on  that  account,  because  it 
is  an  effect  of  a  law  under  which  he  was  bom,  and  which 
excludes  his  choice  and  volition. 

But,  not  only  is  every  instance  of  condescension  sup- 
posed to  involve  the  exercise  of  choice  ;  but  there  must 
be  no  very  forcible  obligation,  no  such  strong  and  pal- 
pable obligation  to  the  act  that  expresses  the  condescen- 
sion, as  that  the  contrary  of  it  would  shock  our  moral 
feelings,  would  appear  exceedingly  imbecoming,  and  ex- 
cite a  great  degree  of  moral  disapprobation.  Though 
condescension  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  character  of  a 
christian,  and  springs  from  the  principles  of  his  religion, 
it  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  obligations  of 
justice  or  even  of  humanity.  It  is  of  such  a  nature,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  always  supposed  the  not  exercising  it 
would  not  at  the  same  time  have  destroyed  all  claim  to 
virtuous  and  honourable  conduct.  If  there  be  a  forcible 
obligation  to  such  sort  of  conduct,  that  conduct  can  never 
be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  eminent  condescension.^  For 
example,  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  it^  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  exercise  humanity  and  strict  jus- 
tice towards  all  vnth  whom  he  has  to  do.  But,  as  the 
obligations  to  humanity,  in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  are 
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▼eiy  forcible  and  strong,  the  neglect  of  them  lays  a  per- 
son open  to  great  blame ;  and  the  practice  of  them  in 
some  instances,  in  proportion  to  their  great  obligation, 
deprives  the  conduct  of  the  title  to  high  praise  and  com- 
mendation. In  all  cases  the  more  palpable  the^  obliga- 
tion to  conduct  it,  the  less  is  there  praiseworthy  in 
complying  with  that  obligation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fainter  the  previous  obligation  is  supposed  to  be,  the 
stronger  is  the  instance  of  virtue  from  attending  to  so 
comparatively  feeble  a  sense  of  obligation. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  our  Saviour  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern,  it  must  be  in  some  instance  woijderfully 
condescending  and  humble,  different  from  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  that  we  must  not  merely  look  for 
what  is  virtuous  and  worthy,  but  for  that  which  is  so  ex- 
traordinary and  singular  as  to  justify  his  being  exhibited, 
in  this  part  of  his  conduct,  as  our  example.  If  he  be 
proposed  as  an  imitable  model  of  condescension,  it  must 
be  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  in  a  very  eminent  and 
extraordinary  degree;  for  nothing  else  can  justify  his 
being  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  all  ages.  If,  while  it  was 
imitable  in  its  kind,  it  had  not  surpassed  all  comparison 
in  degree,  it  would  then  have  excited  a  vicious  competi- 
tion,— ^it  would  have  contradicted  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  was  produced,  which  was  to  set  our  Saviour  in- 
expressibly high  in  our  esteem,  and  excite  us  to  emulate 
his  conduct,  as  iar  as  we  are  able,  with  the  most  entire 
consciousness  that  we  can  only  make  an  imperfect  ap- 
proach to  it.  We  must  look,  then,  for  some  very  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  condescension  in  our  Lord,  some- 
thing which  must  strike  all  eyes,  something  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  without  supposing  inexpressible  love  in 
the  breast  of  the  Saviour,  and  such  an  infiiiite  compassion 
towards  a  lost  world  as  must  place  him  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, or  even  the  power  of  being  imitated,  in  this  respect. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  passage 
of  scripture ;  and  these  remarks  have  been  made  to 
enable  us  to  judge  which  is  the  best  interpretation,  which 
best  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer. 
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If  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  text 
separately  taken,  and  it  is  capable  of  two  distinct  inter- 
pretations, that  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  just  one  which 
best  corresponds  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  passage 
is  produced;  that  which  furnishes  the  argument  for 
which  the  passage  is  brought,  that  which  most  illustrates 
the  particular  moral  duty  intended  to  be  inculcated,  must 
be  confessed  to  be  the  true  one,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  does  not  inculcate  that  duty.  It  is  allowed  that 
an  attention  to  the  scope  of  a  passage,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  guides.  ,  . 

In  interpreting  this  passage  and  in  determmmg  which 
is  to  be  preferred  of  contrary  interpretations,  you  must 
consider,  not  merely  what  meaning  the  words  may  bear, 
but  which  of  the  meanings  proposed  best  corresponds 
with  the  intention  of  the  inspired  writer,  by  exhibiting 
our  Saviour  as  a  marvellous  example  of  condescension. 
If  there  be  a  capacity  of  putting  another  construction  on 
the  words  without  any  great  force  or  violence  to  them, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  exhibit  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  condescension,— one  which  deprives  our 
Saviour  of  the  place  he  here  occupies  as  a  pattern,  on  the 
supposition  of  which  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  condescension  at  all  remarkable,— we  are  justified  in 
setting  aside  that  interpretation ;  not  simply  because  it 
appears  less  natural  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  quite  un- 
suitable to  the  place,  by  destroying  and  invalidating  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  brought. 

I  shall  briefly  propose  to  you  the  opposite  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  given  to  the  passage  before  us. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  that  of  those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  incarnation,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, all  the  doctrines  connected  with  them ;  their 
interpretation  is  as  follows.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form 
of  (Jod  f  that  is,  say  they,  being  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary miraculous  powers,  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  Godf  which  they  interpret,  whether  justly 
or  not  I  shall  not  now  inquire,  did  not  eagerly  cakh  at, 
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or  was  not  eager  to  maintain,  the  idea  of  any  likeness  to 
God,  or  equality  with  God, — "  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation;"  that  is,  say  they,  made  himself  poor,  or 
reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  meanness ; — 
"  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  which  word 
they  interpret  slave,  because,  if  the  term  servant  stood,  it 
is  plain  there  could  be  no  instance  of  condescension ; 
they  therefore  consider  him  as  subjecting  himself  to  the 
abject  state  of  a  slave ; — "  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  man,"  which  say  they,  is  like  common  men,  not  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  outward  distinctions,  but  placing 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  part  of  mankind ; 
— "  and,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross."  Now  this  is  the  interpretation  of  those 
who  would  set  aside  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  a 
state  of  majesty  previously  to  his  entrance  into  our  world, 
and  the  obvious  argument  that  hence  results  in  favour  of 
condescension  from  the  preeminent  dignity  and  glory  of 
the  Saviour.  But  let  us  consider  whether  this  inter- 
pretation can  possibly  stand,  consistently  with  the 
prerequisites  we  have  before  mentioned ;  whether  the 
instances  here  adduced  can  possibly  exhibit  any  striking 
example  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour. 
"  Being  in  the  form  of  God,"  'on  the  supposition  of  its 
meaning  his  being  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  must 
be  the  only  elevation  he  possessed  above  common  men. 
This  was  his  great  distinction:  but  this  he  never  laid 
aside.  Here,  therefore,  instead  of  his  conduct  exhibit- 
ing a  great  example  of  condescension,  he  never  came 
down  from  the  station  he  occupied ;  he  never  lost  it  for 
a  moment ;  for  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  con- 
tinued, through  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  with  increasing 
splendour  and  advantage.  "With  respect  to  the  transla- 
tion I  have  adverted  to,  and  which  I  shall  not  now 
combat,  because  the  requisite  criticisms  appear  to  me 
very  unfit  for  a  popular  assembly,  let  us  take  it  that  he 
did  not  eagerly  catch  at,  or  was  not  eager  to  maintain  his 
equality  and  likeness  to  G^od,  still  I  affirm  that  this  is 
not  an  instance  of  condescension,  because  there  is  upon 
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creatures  a  forcible  obligation  not  to  contend  for  equality 
with  God  ;  and  although  it  would  be  extremely  criminal 
Dot  to  comply  with  it,  yet  there  can  be  no  high  degree 
of  virtue  in  abstaining  from  so  atrocious  a  de^ee  ot 
guilt      For  a  subject  to  refrain  from  assummg  the  dignity 
of  sovereign  would  excite  no  admiration  ;  no  one  would 
think  of  highly  praising  his  virtue  because  he  did  not 
raise  a  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.      In 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  obligation  to  abstem  from 
such  pretensions,  in  the  same  degree  is  such  conduct  con- 
sidered only  in  a  negative  way ;  that  is,  as  exempted 
from  censure  but  not  entitled  highly  to  praise ;  m  some 
cases,  indeed,  not  at  all.      But  the  apostle  brings  it  as  a 
proof  of  condescension  and  humility,  that  Chnst  JesiJ^ 
did  not  eagerly  affect,  as  they  say,  an  equality  with  Crod, 
or  did  not  catch  at  it.     How  can  that  be  an  instance  of 
cmdescensim  ?     The  example  must  surpass,  I  apprehend, 
all  human  comprehension.     "  But  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,'*  or,  as  the  expression   Hterally  is,  empiiM 
hxrmelf.     Emptied  himself  of  what  ?     And,  it  is  added, 
"took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant'      We  might 
suppose  that    his   emptying    himself  must  mean   his 
divesting  himself,  as  the  expression  signifies  of  somethmg 
before  possessed,  of  some  distinction  and  glory  before 
mentioned ;  and  the  only  one,  even  in  the  esteem  ot  our 
adversaries,  is  the  form  of  God ;  but,  upon  their  suppo- 
sition, he  did  not  empty  himself  of  it  aU ;  he  retained 
it ;  for,  during  his  whole  ministry,  he  exercised  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  never  more  so  than  m  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  which  immediately  preceded  and  accelerated 
his  death.     But,  the  text  says,  "  he  made  himself  of  no 
reputation :"  you  may  suppose  that  the  wnter  is  going  to 
tell  us  for  what  reason  he  took  upon  himself  the  form 
of  a  servant.     Here  the  "  form  of  God"  being  mentioned 
before,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ''form  of  a  servant   is  the 
intended    antithesis.      But,  upon    the    supposition    ot 
Jesus  Christ  having  no  existence  before  he  came  mto  our 
world,  there  can  be  no  interpretation  given  to  it,  unless 
we  interpret  iercant,  slave,  and  suppose  that  he  d^raded 
himself  to  the  service  of  a  common  slave.      But,  u 
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Jesus  Christ  acted  the  part  of  a  slave,  or  sustained  the 
character  of  a  slave,  it  must  be  either  in  relation  to  God, 
or  to  man.     With  respect  to  men,  it  is  manifest  he  did 
not  act  the  part  of  a  slave,  he  never  sustained  that  capa- 
city at  all,    much  less  took  upon  him  that  character 
permanently ;  he  never  was  in  captivity :  it  was  not  theu 
his  relation  to  society.     With  respect  to   his  heavenly 
Father,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
his  service  to  God ;  nothing  can  be  so  absurd :  no  service 
which  the  Divine  Being  can  be  supposed  to  prescribe  to 
an  accountable  creature  can  be  viewed  in  a  degrading 
light.     And  where  is  there  any  example  of  the  term 
slave  signifying  a  very  mean  servant  of  God  ?     Are  not 
the  angels    themselves    styled  the   servants   of  God? 
Does  not  Paul  call  himself  the  servant  of  God?     Does 
not   the  angel    in  the    Apocalypse   style  himself   the 
fellow-servant  of  John  ?     Would  our  very  adversaries 
themselves  so    exceedingly   disfigure  the    language  of 
scripture  as  to  style  these  the  slaves  of  God  ?    What  can 
it  then  be  for,  but  to  answer  a  purpose  perfectly  pal- 
pable without  being  at  the  same  time  able  to  assign  any 
just  and  proper  meaning  to  the  term  ?     "  And  was  made 
in  the  hkeness  of  men :"  here  it  is  represented  as  an  act 
of  great  condescension  in  our  Saviour  that  he  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;    but  how  could  he  assume  any 
other  appearance  than  that  of  a  man  ?  how  could  he  fail 
to  appear    in  that    character,  with  no  other  attribute 
belonging  to  him  than  that  of  a  human  being  ?     "  Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.** 
Now,  these  expressions  evidently  are  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  proof  of  our  Saviour's  great  condescension  and 
humility ;  but  none  of  them  answer  this  purpose  in  the 
least  degree,  but  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  some 
previous  dignity  or    rank  from    which  he  descended. 
There  is  no  contrast,  on  the  supposition  of  mere  human- 
ity, between  this  and  the  previous  state;    there  is  no 
forcible  or  palpable  opposition  between  what  he  became 
and  what  he  was;  he  always  was  a  servant,  he  always 
was  in  the  likeness  of  man,  could  be  nothing  but  man ; 
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and    yet  his  being  so  is  represented  as  a  marrelloTig 
instance  of  condescension  and  humility  in  the  Redeemer! 
On  the  supposition  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  exist  before 
he  came  into  our  world,  the  order  of  things  is  myerted ; 
for  the  dignity  of  our  Saviour,  his  elevation,  came  after- 
rcard*,  upon  this  supposition,  and  his  depression  came 
Hrst :  he  had  no  elevation  of  an  earthly  kind  at  aU  from 
which  he  could   condescend,   and    he  is   the   greatest 
example,  if  he  were  no  more  than  man,  of  a  person 
raising  himself  to  great  dignity  and  authority  from  the 
meanest  and  most  abject  beginning.     No  "  form  of  Crod 
was  perceived   in  him    in    the  commencement  of  his 
ministry.      He  possessed  miraculous  powers,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  possessed  them  to  the  end,  and  these  he  never 
lost.      "My  Father  worketh,  and  I  work/'     Upon  the 
supposition  of  his  mere  humanity,  the  contrast  is  of  a 
different  kind ;  he  is  the  most  wonderful  example  of  a 
person  rising  from  the  most  obscure  beginning,  com- 
mencing in    lowly  circumstances,    and    ascendmg    to 

grandeur.  ,    . 

But  if  we  take    the  expressions    according  to  their 
obvious    and  popular  import,    they    afford    the   most 
striking  illustration  of  the  purpose  of  the  apostle  in  ex- 
hibiting the  condescension  and  humility  of  the  Saviour. 
"  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  w^ 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men."     Here  the  form  of  God 
and  the  form  of  a  servant  are  contrasted  with  each  other; 
and  as  the  form  of  a  servant  is  universally  understood 
as  acknowledging  that  he  was  a  servant,  what  can  we 
suppose  the  being  in  the  form  of  God  to  mean,  but  that 
he  was  God ;  though  that  may  not  be  its  only  meaning  ? 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant;  here  try  the  meaning  of  those  who  oppose  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  that  he  was  not  eager  to  catch  at  or 
to  retain  the  likeness  of  God ;    and    then,   upon  the 
supposition  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  possessing  the 
divine  nature,  and  uniting  himself  to  mortal  flesh,  you 
will  find  that  the  latter  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
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intention  of  the  apostle.      And   his  emptying  himself, 
and  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  is,  indeed,  a 
great  instance  of  condescension,  on    the  supposition  of 
his  being  a  Son ;  for  there  is  a  visible  contrast  between 
the  being  a  son  and  a  servant,  which  the  apostle  observes 
when  he  remarks,  that  "though  he  were  a  son,   yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered." 
There  is   also,  upon  this  supposition,  a  plain  meaning 
assigned  to  the  whole,  the  words  of  existence  differing 
from  the  words  of  assumption.      "Who  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men,  and  being  found   in   fashion   as   a   man,   he 
humbled  himself."       For,    here  we  have  the  state  he 
formerly  possessed  expressed  by  the  word  being  ;  and  the 
word  MADE,  signifying  that  he  became  so  by  being  made 
so ;  agreeably   to  what   the  apostle  John   says,    "  The 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;"  and 
further,  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us."— The  same  apostle,  Paul,  expresses  the  reason  of  his 
assuming  a  nature    that   did   not   belong   to  him,  an 
inferior  nature,  '^  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.*'     But  what 
possible  contrast  of  this  nature  can  be  found,  upon  the 
supposition  of  Christ's  mere  humanity?      Where  was 
there  any  descent  from  the  form  of  God  ?     And  why 
should  that  which  could  not  be  avoided,  which  was  not 
voluntary,  be  expressed  in  the  way  it  is — "  Took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  servant,"  "  humbled  himself,"  and 
so  on,  when  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  universal  law 
of  nature,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  other  than 
a  mere  man,  and,  consequently,  a  servant  of  the  Most 
High  God  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  incarnation 
is  expressed  in  the  most  forcible  maimer,  and  worthy  of 
our  most  attentive  admiration  and  adoration.  "  Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself;"  he 
ttUl  humbled  himsejf.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  being 
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found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  which  was  a  wonderful  act  of 
condescension:  he  was  not  satisfied  with  taking  upon 
bim  the  form  of  a  servant;  he  ^o^^^^^^X.^^y^^^f 
yery  low  station  in  society ;  but  he  stil  humbled  himself; 
he  descended  lower  than  the  mere  level  of  human  nature 
required  ;  he  descended  deeper  and  deeper,  and  was  not 
contented  tUl  he  had  reached  the  very  bottom  of  humili- 
ation, till  he  "  became  obedient  unto  death.      Nay,  even 
that    was  not  suf&cient ;    there  was   one  death  more 
ignominious,  more  painful,  more  replete  with  agony  and 
shame,  than  any  other ;  and  for  the  purpose,  the  glorious 
purpose,  of  his  coming  into  our  world,  he  selected  that 
death,   he  determined  to  die  that  death,  that  very  death; 
and  made  that  his  peculiar  province  in  which  he  should 
appear,  to  the  destruction  of  our  spiritual  enemies,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  powers  of  darkness.     "  He  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,      At  was 
from  this  cross,  which  was  the  lowest  step  to  which  he 
could  possibly  descend,  that  he  arose  to  his  crown ;  it 
was  from  thence  that  "  he  ascended  up  on  high,   that  he 
was  elevated  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  there  might 
be  exhibited  in  his  person  the  most  wonderful  contrast 
of  the  original  dignity  which  he  laid  aside,  then  ot  the 
scene  of  shame  and  suffering   which   he  endured,  and 
afterwards  of  the  majesty  and  glory    with  w^ch  he 
invested  the  nature  in   which  he    suffered.      He  hist 
descended  from  the  throne  to  the  cross;    and  then,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  up  our  nature  with  him,  and 
make  us  partakers  of  his  glory,  he  earned  a  portion  ot 
that  nature  from  the  cross  to  the  throne,  ascended  mto 
heaven,  and  from  thence  gives  a  portion  of  the  benehts  ot 
it  by  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  saving  of  innumerable  multitudes  ot 
them  that  beheve ;   and  all  this  in  consonance  with  the 
purposes  of  God,  whom  it  became,  as  the  Great  Legis- 
Lor,  "in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  ^the 
Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suffenngs. 

There  is  only  one  expression  more  on  which  IshaU 
make  a  remark ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  said  he  be- 
came  a  servant,  or  became  a  man :  all  this  is  mplted; 
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the  form  of  expression  is  different.     Nor  is  it  here  as- 
serted that  he  was  God,  though  this  is  strongly  implied 
But  it  is  thus  expressed  :  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  -of 
God,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  m  the  likeness  of  men."     Though  this  plainly  im- 
plies that  Jesus  Christ  was  Gt)d,  yet  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, no  doubt,  includes  something  more ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  express  a  distinct  idea  from  his  being  called 
God ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  design  of  the  apostle,  for  his  design  was  to  contrast 
our  Lord's  state  at  different  times.     He  had  assumed  a 
form  under  the  old  dispensation  wherein  he  appeared  on 
vanous  occasions,  in  various  ways,  or  in  different  mani- 
festations.    When  Joshua  was  about  to  enter  on  his  war 
with  the  Canaanites,  he  observed  a  majestic  and  glorious 
personage  standing  over  against  him,  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand ;  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  "  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries  ? 
And  he  said.  Nay,  but  as  Captain  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  am  I  come.     And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the 
earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him.  What  saith 
my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the   Captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off 
thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy." 
The  same  command  God  gave  from  the  burning  bush. 
fxr^  Ezekiel  you  find,  "  one  in  the  form  of  the  Son 
ot  Man  seated  on  a  throne,"  with  a  sapphire  firmament; 
and  Jesus   Christ  is  represented  as  distinct  from  the 
•  J  u  '  presenting  himself  to  the  Father;  so  that  he  is 
said  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  have  been  tempted  of  the 
Israehtes  in  the  wilderness.     He  manifested  himself  but 
he  manifested  himself  in  the  form  of  God,  with  a  ma- 
J^ty  and  glory  suited  to  his  work.     Yet  he  laid  aside 
that  form ;  he  divested  himself  of  it,  and   took  upon 
mm  the  form  of  a  servant,  a  human  form;   and  not 
merely  a  human  form,  but  he   humbled  himself  still 
more,  and  became  obedient  unto  death.     He  was  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man :  it  was  a  wonderftd  discovery,  an 
astonishing  spectacle  in  the  view  of  angels,  that  he  who 
was  m  the  form  of  God,  and  adored  from  etemitv 
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fered,  that  he  was  humhled  and  hewed  to  the  cross;  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  he  ascended  to  his  crown. 
What  an  example  is  this  of  the  force  of  humility  and 
the  eflficacy  of  condescension ;  of  the  wonderful  power 
which,  according  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  condescension,  patient  suffering,  and  lowliness 
have,  in  raising  us  to  true  dignity.  But  thus  did  the 
Saviour  ascend  to  the  crown. 

Be  it  remembered,  '-He  became  obedient."  There 
was,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  obey  at  all.  But  he  as- 
sumed, voluntarily,  a  nature  which  made  him  capable  of 
suffermg :  and  he  obeyed  in  that  nature  even  unto  death, 
;'  the  death  of  the  cross ;"  in  order  that  he  might  make 
It  becoming  the  character  of  God,  as  a  Moral  Governor, 
to  grant  pardon  to  a  whole  race  of  apostate  and  guilty' 
but  believing  and  penitent,  creatures.  ' 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  Christ  is  not  to  be  called  a 
Saviour  exclusively ;  we  are  told  that  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  others,  shared  in  the  glory  of  saving  mankind.  Nay 
we  are  told  that  all  this  argument  of  the  apostle  in  the 
text,  conclusive  as  it  is,  both  from  the  words  and  phrases 
which  are   employed,  and  from  the  disposition  in  the 
mind  of  Christ  which  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  im- 
phes,--that  all  this,  instead  of  proving  the  pre-existence 
and  divinity  of  Christ,  proves  nothing  of  the  kind.     In- 
deed, farther,  the  leader  of  the  unitarians  in  the  present 
day  declares  that  no  words  can  ever  be  clear  enough  to 
prove  to  him  that  Christ  is  God ;  and  that  if  he  should 
nnd  any  such  words  in  the  scripture,   they  would  only 
serve  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  christian 
revelation,  and  would  not  convince  him  that  the  state- 
ment was  true.     With  such  men  we  can  have  no  com- 
munion.    Such  a  spirit  shuts  up  all  the  avenues  to  truth 
and  conviction ;  nay,  it  is  the  height  of  arrogance  and 
practical  mfidelity  in  a  creature  like  man.     For  it  not 
only  leads  to  error,— dangerous,  fatal,  destructive  error, 
growing  out  of  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in- 
culcated m  the  text,— but  it  goes  to  the  frightful  length 
ot  setting  Itself  above  revelation ;  of  limiting  the  wisdom 
ot  the  Infimte  Mind ;  by  affirming  that  the  revealed  de- 
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clarations,  conceming  tlie  incompreliensible  God,  <^ot 
be  true  ;  thus  subverting  the  whole  foundation  of  faith. 
Be  careful  then,  my  brethren,  that  ''  the  same  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."     If  yon  wish 
to  be  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  go  in  the  same  path. 
If  you  wish  to  possess  true  dignity,  lower  yourseU.     It 
you  wish  to  reign  with  him,  you  must  also  suffer  with 
him:  "If  any « man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.     We  can- 
not  follow  the  Saviour  without  pursuing  the  same  path ; 
we  must  tread  in  the  same  steps ;  "  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me ; 
and  "  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servants  be ;   for 
*'  He  that  honoureth  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour. 

This  wonderftil  mystery  of  our  redemption  is  of  the 
most  practical  tendency;  not  only  because  it  exhibits 
such  affecting  views  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  pnce 
of  our  redemption,  but  because  it  shows  the  connexion 
between  humility  and  true  dignity.     The  glory  of  the 
cross  consists  in  this— that  it  is  the  way  to  the  croi^. 
The  christian  religion  is  distinguished  from  all  othep,by 
turning  men's  minds  from  aspiring  to  dignity  here,  mdu- 
cing  them  to  forego  their  own  good,  to  cast  away  their 
lives,  to  make  shipwreck  of  all  but  faith,  to  give  up 
themselves  to  God's  will  entirely,  to  follow  wherever  the 
Saviour  leads,  and  to  press  into  the  celestial  kingdom 
through   agonies,   and  crosses,  and  torments — ^through 
every  possible   obstacle.     This  is  the  way  the  Saviour 
went,  and  it  is  in  this  way  we  must  expect  to  be  parta- 
kers of  his  glory.     "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  time  forbids  my  enlarging  upon  this  subject,  by 
pressing  the  practical  conclusion  from  it  in  its  different 
branches ;  but  I  cannot  close  without  urging  upon  all, 
*'  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Chnst 
Jesus."—"  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  rehgion,  one  of 
,the  elementary  truths  of  Christianity,  that  "  He  who  was 
rich' for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  po- 
verty might  be  made  rich."     "  Let  the  same  mind  be  m 


you." — You  who  are  possessed  of  property,  devote  tJiat 
in  the  way  it  becomes  the  servants  of  so  divine  a  Master. 
Consider  the  use  he  would  have  made  of  that  portion  of 
this  world's  good,  which  he  declined  as  an  example  of 
patience  and  humility.     Consider  to  what  purpose  he 
employed  his  heavenly  powers ;  and  to  the  same  purpose 
employ  your  natural  advantages   and  civil    resources. 
When  did  he  employ  that  word,  which  commanded  an- 
gels and  devils,  and  subdued  the  very  elements  of  nature, 
for  the  purposes  of  ostentation  ?    When  were  his  words 
any  thing  but  spirit  and  life  ?  When  did  they  operate  to 
any  purpose  but  to  communicate  health  to  the  dying, 
purity  to  the  guilty,  pardon  to  the  sinful,  and  salvation 
and  benefits  to  all  around  him  ?  "  Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."     You  possess  a 
portion  of  this  worid's  good;  if  you  are  true  christians, 
you  will  consider  this  as  belonging  to  your  Lord,  as  be- 
longing to  the  poor  of  his  people,  as  belonging  to  the 
world — to  all  but  yourselves,  and  will  consider  all  as 
having  a  much  greater  property  in  it,  morally  considered, 
than  yourselves;  you  will    regard  yourselves   as   the 
stewards  of  God,  and  the  most  unjust  persons  (though 
not  amenable  to  any  human  tribunal,  but  to  your  Savi- 
our and  your  Lord)  if  you  employ  them  to  any  other 
purposes  than  those  of  beneficence-      If  you  deem  it 
peculiarly  honourable  to  die  rich,  and  to  leave  estates 
afterwards  to  your  children,  to  have  them  "  called  by 
your  own  name,"  that  name  will  be  a  name  of  infamy. 
No,  my  brethren,  be  assured  such  a  mistaken  course 
will  cancel  your  name,  will  blot  it  out  of  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life  for  ever.     Let,  then,  "  the  same  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."     And  those  who 
are  elevated  in  rank ;  let  them  not  use  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  homage  from  men,  of  making  a  vain 
show,  of  appearing  in  artificial  splendour.     And  those 
who  are  possessed  of  influence  ;  let  them  use  it  also  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Never  was  any  one  so  exalted  as  our  Saviour,  and  never 
did  any  one  make  such  a  use  of  his  exaltation.     He 
shrouded  it  in  the  deep  veil  of  humanity,  he  concealed 
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it  from  the  view  of  the  world.     None  but  the  piercmff 
eye  of  faith,  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God    could 
behold  it.     The  world  knew  him  not.     «  ^.beheld  his 
dory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  father, 
Ml  of  graci  and  truth."     Do  you  then  my  brethren, 
employ  your  influence  in  that  manner.     Never  make  it 
the  means  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from  you  the  poor, 
the  distressed,  and  the  afflicted.  "  Mind  not  high  thmgs. 
but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."     Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others."     Do  not  dwell  on  the  contemplation  ot  your 
own  greatness ;  do  not  separate  yourselves  from  your 
fellow-creatures.     Do  not  suflfer  yourselves  to  be  hedged 
in  and  fenced  round  from  them,   by  the  nches  of  this 
world  •  but  communicate  them  to  others,  and  pray  tor 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  right  use  of  them,  that 
thev  may  turn  to  incorruptible  riches  and  righteousness  ; 
that  these  perishing  riches  and  this  evil  mammon  may 
not  seduce  you  from  the  right  way  to  the  everlastmg 
mansions.      If  you  are   not  faithful  over  a  httle,  how 
shall  you  be  faithful  over  much?  and  if  you  are  not 
faithful  to  that  which  is  the  property  of  God,  who  lends 
it  to  you  for  a  time,  but  gives  to  none  a  discretionary 
use  of  it,  how  shall  he  give  you  "  that  crown  of  ngh- 
teousness  that  fadeth  not  away  ;"  that  glory  which  will 
be  a  part  of  your  nature,  which  wiU  satisfy  your  souls, 
and  make    you  great,   and  happy,    and  blessed,  to  all 

f  temitv 

"Let  nothing  be  done,"  saith  the  apostle,  "through 
strife  or  vain  glory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves."     Let  men  leara  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  humility  which  disposed  him  to  behave 
as  if  he  had  been  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  all.     Uur 
blessed  Saviour  was  not  unconscious  of  his  high  digmty, 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  important  to  exhibit  the  spirU 
of  his  religion  in  great  humiUty.     When  he  knew  that 
he  was  shortly  to  go  to  his  Father,  and  that,     the  fa- 
ther had  given  all  things  mto  his  hands,  then  he  took  a 
towel,  and  girded  himself,  and  washed  his  disciples  feet. 
When  he  was  about  to  take  possession  of  universal  emr 
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pire,  and  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  were  to  be  submitted 
to  him, — when  he  knew  that  he  was  just  about  to  be 
crowned  with  immortal  glory,  after  he  had  sustained  the 
divine  frown  for  the  salvation  of  men,  even  "  then  he 
took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself,  and  washed  his  disci- 
ples* feet,  saying,  i  e  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye 
say  well,  for  so  I  am ;  if  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  an- 
other's feet," — to  condescend  to  the  lowest  office  of  chris- 
tian beneficence  and  love. 

Again,  "Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus,"  in  his  entrance  into  the  world : 
consider  with  what  sympathy  he  regarded  mankind,  and 
what  drew  him  from  his  exalted  seat  of  majesty  on  high. 
How  did  he  look  upon  a  distant  race  far  removed  from 
him,  and  compassionate  their  misery  !  how  did  he,  as  it 
were,  for  a  season  annihilate  himself!  how  did  he  take 
their  curse  upon  him,  and  invest  himself  with  their  na- 
ture !  he  looked  upon  them  with  unutterable  and  ten- 
der compassion :  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  You  live  among  men  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins ;  you  see  nations  innumerable  sit- 
ting in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  Consider 
what  compassion  actuated  the  Saviour's  breast  in  coming 
down  from  heaven  to  pay  the  price  of  our  redemption, 
to  make  peace  with  God,  and  bring  in  everlasting  right- 
eousness. What  compassion  touched  his  holy  and  bene- 
ficent mind,  inducing  him  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  his  people  !  Do  you  have  the  same  mind ;  compas- 
sionate the  distant  and  miserable  children  of  men  in- 
volved in  darkness.  Carry  your  eyes  to  the  remotest 
borders  of  the  earth ;  and  be  not  satisfied  until  the  whole 
earth  "  is  ftdJ  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  till  all  men 
have  seen  the  salvation  of  God.  Let  no  distance  of 
place,  no  difi*erence  of  circumstances,  prevent  your  ex- 
erting yourselves  to  diflFuse  the  knowledge  of  Him  "  who 
made  himself  of  no  reputation."  Let  nothing  prevent 
your  feeling  a  participation  of  the  common  nature.  God 
has  provided  for  sympathy  by  making  you  "of  one 
blood ;"  so  that  you  must  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
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ture  if  you  do  not  sympatldze  with  your  fellow-creatures. 
'"  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"  then  will  the  religion  of  Christ  extend  itself  far 
and  wide.     I^t  this  mind  distinguish  the  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  all  men  will  confess  that  God  is  among  you 
of  a  truth.    You  will  be  all  of  one  heart  and  one  mind ; 
you  will  be  actuated  by  such  a  desire  as  will  render  you 
beneficial  to  all  your  fellow-creatures,  as  will  make  you 
the  "  light  of  the  worid,"  and  the  "  salt  of  the  earth." 
Then  would  iniquity  stop  its  mouth,  and  so  would  you 
confound  infidelity  and  impiety.     Seriously  study  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  place  yourselves  there,  consider 
what  are  the  morals  of  the  cross ;  consider  what  are 
the  dispositions  the  cross  inculcates;  what  is  the   in- 
fluence of  the  fact  that  you  are  purchased,  redeemed, 
and,  by  his  Spirit,    prepared  for   a  seat  at   the   right 
hand  of  God ;  what  the  everiasting  advantages  which 
accrue  from   being    purchased   by   such    blood,    saved 
by  such  humility;  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour's 
incarnation,  sacrifice,  and  ascent  to  heaven,  inculcate  on 
christian  hearts.     It  opens  a  fountain  of  love,  of  won- 
derful and  inexhaustible  compassion :  and  it  is  at  that 
fountain  of  love  we  should  study  :  for  we  shall  never  be 
truly  happy  till  we  do  study  the  spirit  of  our  religion  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.     We  should  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  dying  love  of  Christ,  that  we  may  "compre- 
hend, with  all  saints,  what  is  the  height,  and  depth,  and 
breadth,  and  length,  of  that  love  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, and  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 

Finally,  my  brethren,  we  see  here  the  great  and  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  practical  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Take 
away  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and  his  sacrifice  upon 
the  cross,  and  these  sublime  and  glorious  truths  lose  all 
their  meaning:  this  great  example  dwindles  into  no- 
thing, if  we  lose  sight  of  Christ's  dignity,  glory,  and  hu- 
mility.  It  is  this  which  renders  his  sacrifice  of  mfinite 
value.  It  is  this  which  renders  his  cross  so  inexpressi- 
bly awfiil  and  so  deeply  interesting.  It  is  this  which 
makes  it  so  infinitely  precious  to  his  people.     The  cross 


of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  appropriate,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous of  heaven  and  earth  ;*  the  meeting-place  between 
God  and  the  sinner :  thus  the  principles  of  the  cross  be- 
come the  savour  of  Hfe  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 
Deprive  Jesus  Christ  of  his  dignity,  deprive  his  person 
of  divinity  and  pre-existence  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  all 
these  momentous  truths  dwindle  into  inexpressible  futi- 
lities. Doctrines  meant  to  warm  and  kindle  our  hearts 
fill  us  with  perplexity.  When  we  look  for  a  glorious 
mystery,  we  find  nothing  but  the  obscurity  and  per- 
plexity that  make  men  rack  their  invention  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  it  is  plain  the  apos- 
tle poured  forth  in  a  stream  of  exquisite  affection  and 
delight. 

But  "  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ :"  Hold  fast  the 
cross  of  Christ.  You  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
christian  rehgion,  come  to  Jesus  Christ  by  faith ;  cast 
yourselves  upon  the  dying  love  of  the  Saviour  ;  receive 
him  by  faith.  And  those  of  you  who  Jiave  received  the 
Saviour,  study  him  more  and  more ;  impress  still  more 
^d  more  upon  your  minds  the  lessons  which  Christ  cru- 
cified teaches.  This  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  by  means  of  this  only 
shall  we  grow  up  into  conformity  to  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour:  which  God  grant,  of  his  infinite  mercy. 
Amen. 


V. 

THE  GLORY  OF  CHRIST'S  KINGDOM. 

[preached  at  KETTERING,  HI  JUNE,  1813.] 

Psalm  cxlv.  11 — "  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and 

talk  of'  thy  power  "i 

The  absolute  dominion  of  God  is  a  subject  worthy  to 
be  celebrated  by  all  creatures ;  it  is  the  frequent  theme 

*  See  Vol.  V.  pp.  216— 221.    Ed. 

t  Printed  from  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hillyard,  of  Bedford.     For 
Mr.  Hall's  own  notes,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  221—227. 
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of  praise  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were  dictated  by  the 

"Kwtis  another  kingdom  which  God  has  intrust^ 
uut  tiiere  IS  wpll-beloved  Son— the  mediatonal 

1^  *1J:  M  ouf  W  Je  us  S  This  is  the  subject 
Sfc:  e"alX«ise,  and  of  the  most  gloriouB  p^^ 
01  me  luu  Testament,  as  well  as  of  all  the  his- 

"^' wSSSm  before  us  is  designed,  in  part ku- 
larT  elebrate  this  dispensation  of  the  S""/  g  ^ 

±„"icrusT^^enu^Sent^L^ 
Sirso-°pSs-SK--- 

'^t  S"'oKhifkf5-  is  n^anifested  in  its 

•    „     It  bS  its  origin  in  infinite  mercy  and  grace. 

?r  wak  the  obiecf  of  th^divine  and  eternal  purposes  of 

IL  Father    aL  object  to  which  all  other  purposes  were 

tl-lt'     It  entered  into  the  councils  of  the  Eternal 

SreXfonnd^tirof  the  world  was  laid     It  was  a 

^nlderien,  intended  to  include  the  re.gn  of  God  over 

Cminrind  hlrt  of  man ;  a  purpose  to  estabhsh  a 

kSZm,  the  subjects  of  which  shouW  be  raised  to  be 

T^^  of  the  same  nature  as  theu:  Sovereign. 

^' Wer  t?  esTabUsh  this  kingdom,  it  was  necessary 

fha^Ae  Son  of  God  should  become  mcamate ;  the 

^Mie*Y  G^'  lonst  be  a  "  child  bom  unto  u^  that  he 

n^yLVthe  "government  laid  upon  his  shoulders, 

*  Colos.  i.  13 
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and  be  the  "  Prince  of  Peace"  to  his  redeemed  people. 
God  purposed  to  have  his  tabernacle  among  men,  and  to 
be  their  God  ;  but  this  he  could  not  do  consistently  with 
his  truth  and  holiness,  till  an  atonement  was  made  to 
his  law  in  the  death  of  the  person  of  his  Son.  The  in- 
stitution of  sacrifices  imder  the  law  intimated  that 
"  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remis- 
sion;"* their  insuflSciency  evidenced  the  necessity  of  a 
sacrifice  of  transcendent  value ;  and  this  was  often  indi- 
cated by  the  prophets:  "Then  said  he,  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  thou  didst  not  desire ;  lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God,"t  Thus  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
was  laid  in  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  a  foundation  proportionate  to  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  edifice  that  was  to  be  erected. 

The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were,  and  are,  the  grand 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  bringing 
souls  into  subjection  to  his  sceptre.  The  King  must 
ride  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  all  his  subjects 
must  be  rescued  and  subdued :  but  what  a  battle  is  that 
in  which  he  engages !  "  Every  battle  among  men  is 
with  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,**  but 
this  is  "  with  burning  and  with  fire.**  The  warfare  is 
entirely  spiritual ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  light  of  truth 
and  the  burning  of  conviction.  The  mere  testimony  of 
the  gospel,  in  the  mouth  of  the  witnesses,  produced  ef- 
fects more  wonderful  than  any  that  were  ever  produced 
by  the  violence  of  the  sword :  by  this  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  shaken,  their  votaries  confounded,  their 
temples  deserted,  and  their  oracles  silenced.  Heavenly 
truth  combated  with  sophistry  and  error,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  though  her  opponents  were  armed  with 
all  the  persecuting  powers  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
The  Psalmist,  foreseeing  the  contest,  said,  long  since, 
"  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most  Mighty,  and  in 
thy  majesty  ride  on  prosperously,  because  of  truth,  and 
meekness,  and  righteousness/'J     These  have  had  no 


•Heb.ix.22. 


f  Psalm  xl.  6—8. 
i  Psalm  xlv.  3,  4. 
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share  in  the  extension  of  human  "«'"' '"^^.^^fj''^. 
principal  instnnnents  that  -« ''^  j^  * V^t^Xh^ 
the  Redeemers  kingdom.  To  *''^^ '"  T  "^Xd  •  by 
hig  Spirit,  the  success  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  ascnl^d .  oy 
Ae^  Us  people  became  a  "  willing  people  m  the  day 

"'SThlgW  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  manifested 
«  the  manner  and  spirit  of  its  administration. 

The^wor^  of  David  describe  the  manner  of  ad- 
™SeS  thU  government;-" The  anomted  of  the 
^  of  jLb,  a^d  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  said, 

thp  earth  bv  clear  shining  after  ram.  *•  „  „f 

iCmost  essential  oSality  in  the  administration  of 
™™^ent  fs  justice;  Ld justice  is  most  conspi- 
^J^iL  to tdmin  stration.  The  Sovereign  confers  no 
^  !fi*?nrhis  friends,  and  inflicts  no  punishments  on 
wS^es  but"  are  consistent  with  righteousness. 
iJVhh  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  ^d  re- 

r„d  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  »   ^^  ""^^^^^f,^ 
feWl^fiihipsa  the  cirdle  of  his  reins,  t     We  win  renuei 
S  :^hU  subjfcts,  not  for  their  works,  yet,  accord,n^ 
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to  their  works.  He  establishes  his  holy  law  as  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  and  makes  use  of  such  motives  to  ex- 
cite them  to  holy  and  spiritual  obedience  as  are  suitable 
*f  *\e»r  nature,  both  as  rational  and  as  fallen  creatures. 
As  the  law  was  first  employed,  so  it  is  still  used  for  con- 
viction,  for  alarming  the  consciences  even  of  the  re- 
deemed and  the  regenerate,  and  to  excite  to  repentance 
and  to  renewed  exercises  of  reformation. 

The  administration  of  this  kingdom  is  also  benign 
and  gracious— it  is  indeed  a  kingdom  of  grace.  Tie 
throne  is  a  throne  of  grace,  and  the  sceptre  is  a  sceptre 
ot  grace.  He  revealeth  his  grace,  which  is  his  gloiy ; 
and  thus  he  captivates  the  hearts  of  his  people.  He,  in 
his  great  kindness,  invites  to  him  all  that  are  athirst,  all 
that  are  "  weary  and  heavy  laden,"*  and  assures  them 
that  they  shall  find  rest  and  refreshment.  "  He  delivers 
the  poor  when  he  cries,  the  needy,  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper.  He  is  the  husband  of  the  widow,  and  the  la- 
ther of  the  fatherless,  in  his  holy  habitation.  "When 
the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and 
their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,"  he  graciously  says,  "  I  the 
Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  for- 
sake them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  foun- 
tains m  the  midst  of  the  valleys:  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of 
water,  t 

In  earthly  kingdoms,  the  subjects  are  governed  by 
general  laws,  which  must  necessarily  be  very  inadequate 
to  the  variety  of  cases  and  occurrences.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  multiplicity  of  actions,  and  all  their  individual 
shades,  should  be  at  all  times  considered  and  distin- 
guished :  hence  has  arisen  the  proverb,  "  Summumjtis, 
fumma  injuria."  But  our  King  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  hearts,  and,  being  present  in  all  places,  he  can 
J^y  his  acts  to  individual  examples,  and  appropriate 
sniiles  and  fix)wns  to  each,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
oeings  that  participated  in  his  attention.  In  human  ad- 
ministrations, the  law  extends  only  to  outward  acts;  it 


•  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1—4. 


f  Isilah  xi.  4, 6. 


•  jMatt.  XI.  28. 


t  Isaiah  xli.  17, 18. 
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elates  only  to  objects  of^ sense;  ^^o^'fj^l^^ 

r''  Wt'S' X  '^Senl  a  spiritual  one-it 
tion :  but  the  ^'"g^"."!  /;  ,  .^g  „ot  to  meats  and  dnnks, 
extends  to  the  heart  5  j'/'.'^T^;^-  „ou,"*  and  relates 
but  it  is  a  kingdom  that  is  yf  ^t^^Holy  Ghost  "t 
to  "righteousness,  peace,  and  W '"  *^^  "^Ais  Spirit 
It  is  founded  on  communion  with  J^ist^  by  •>       P^^^^ 

Christ  lives  in  hjs  rnembe^;  ^^^^^^  hands ;  he  is 

^l  Wb  o?  the  dS'and  the  uLg ;  he  adjusts  him- 
Lord,  both  ot  tne  ae«iu  aii«  ^^JTZf  his  vast  empire, 
self  ^  all  cases,  through  ^^'y^f  "J /J^bllne  I,  to 
In  eartUy  kingdoms,  *«.  ^'""^Vtd  r«mction  by  re- 
lay do^  rules  to  P-'^^j'^^^^^^^X^ Trite  hisiws 
wards  or  pemdties ;  hut  Jesus  V.M1SI  „„» 

on  the  hearts  of  his  P«»P\^-.,»\%e  knows  how  to 
on  stone,  but  on  fl«5„*S;y;„;'iris  voL,  and  fol- 

rtm;tutrstr^t  ^S^^^  ^o"""'  '^  '''' 
know  not  the  Toice  of  a  stranger.  $  ^         ^^ 

It  is  justly  considered  a  high  e^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

that  he  is  <ii-f--^^^^^^^^^^^  this 

his  own,  apart  from  the  general  go  ^^^ 

is  the  very  flower  of  ^^y^^^J,  ^^V^^^^^^^^^ 

distinguished  themselves  ^^7?^^ XX   ^^^^  '^'^'^ 
greatestbenefactors  of  mankind,  they  na  j^^ 

Ikd  loved  while  they  lr.ed,  ^  /;«  ^  one  so 
worshipped  when  they  died      But  nejer  y^^  ^.^ 

disinterested  as  the  King  ^^  f  ^^'J^^^^^  enemies.  He 
life  for  his  people,  ^^^^l^*^"y  ri' Ji^on :  he  chains 
wields  the  sceptre  of  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ,^^,, 

death  and  hell,  quells  the  devils,  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^ 

for  the  good  2f  ^l'}^^'^^^^^^  even  that  station 

right  hand  of  God,  he  ^^l^^f^^^^^^  says  he, 

wtre  it  to  contmue  a  sohtary  one.  r         ,             ^^ 
M  will  that  th;y  also  who^^^^^^ 

with  me  where  I  am ;  tj^at  ^he^^^         ^to  myself;  that 
"I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  uu        j 

.  «         •     -IT  1 2  Cor.  iii.  3. 

*  T  «v.  *vii  *n  +  Rom-  **v.  17.  *  *.^ 

!  i  K    ,  15  I  John  xvii.  24. 

^  John  X.  4,  &• 
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where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.'**  He  blends  the 
deepest  condescension  with  the  highest  majesty.  He  is 
a  lion  against  the  enemies  of  his  people,  but  to  them  he 
appears  as  a  "  lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne."  The 
whole  of  his  history  is  a  history  of  the  sacrifice  of  sel- 
fish feelings.  The  glory  of  the  Father,  and  the  good  of 
man ;  these  engaged  his  heart,  these  brought  him  from 
heaven,  these  regulated  all  his  actions  and  sufieriiigs ; 
and  he  rested  not  till  he  could  say,  "  Father,  I  have  glo- 
rified thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do."t  Well  may  we  "  speak,'*  then, 
"  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of  his  power." 

HI.  The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  appears  in 
the  character  of  his  subjects. 

The  character  of  a  people  for  greatness  and  for  virtue 
constitutes  part  of  the  glory  of  any  kingdom ;  and  it 
must  not  be  omitted  here.  The  Divine  Ruler  will 
derive  much  of  his  glory  from  the  change  that  he  has 
wrought  in  his  people.  "  This  people  have  I  formed  for 
myself,"  says  he ;  "  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise.'* J 
As  this  change  is  derived  from  above,  there  is  no  foimda- 
tion  for  boasting,  yet  the  change  is  not  the  less  real : 
it  is  the  communication  of  the  Saviour's  image  and 
spirit:  and,  when  he  comes,  he  will  "be  glorified  in 
his  saints." 

I  cannot  enter  largely  into  a  description  of  the  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  a  few  observa- 
tions may  be  made,  with  propriety  and  advantage. 

I.  These  subjects  are  enlightened:  they  have  just 
conceptions  of  things ;  they  are  delivered  out  of  dark- 
ness, which  envelopes  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  the  land  of  Goshen 
when  the  habitations  of  the  Egytians  were  in  dark- 
ness. They  see  things  as  they  are :  they  see  them,  in 
some  measure,  as  they  are  seen  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
"  true  Light ;"  they  form  right  estimates  of  objects,  as 
they  are  holy  or  sinful,  temporal  or  eternal ;  they  reckon 
that  all  worldly  treasures  and  delights  are  nothing  and 


•  John  xiv.  3. 


"f  John  XTii.  4. 


I  Isaiah  xliii.  91. 
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vanitT,  wlien  compared  with  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
riches  and  pleasures  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

2.  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  renewed :    the 
Spirit  of  God  changes  their  heart;  they  are  made  im- 
perfectly,  yet  truly  holy ;  they  have  a  principle  in  them 
Sat  aims  at  perfection;  their  characters  are  mixed,  but 
the  best  part  struggles  against  the  worst,  and  will  hnally 
triumph.     It  is  in  this  kindom  that   patience,  punty, 
humUity,  faith,  and  love  to  God  and  men,  reside.  What- 
ever of  true  holiness  is  to  be  found  on  e^h,  l^^re  you 
must  find  it ;  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."*     But  these  are  re- 
newed   after  the  image  of    God :    there   is   something 
divine  impressed    upon  their  characters;   they  have  a 
principle  m  them  that  comes  from  God  and  leads  to 
God,  and  inspires  their  souls  with  earnest  longm^after 
hir    "  My  i)ul  foUoweth  hard  after  God.^t     "Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee."t    They  have  been 
reclaimed  from  their  revolt,  and  are  truly  loyal ;  they  axe 
-called,  chosen,  and  faithful.''     From  their  wandenngs 
thev  have  ''  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their 
souls;"  they  lament  that  they  ever  were  his  enemies, 
that  they  ever  lived  at  a  distance  from  him ;  Mid  it  is 
now  their  sincere  desire  to  obey  him  while  they  hve, 
and  to  breathe  out  their  souls  in  his  service. 

3  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have  in  them  a  pre- 
paration for  perfect  blessedness.  They  that  do  not  belong 
to  Christ  are  disqualified  for  heaven,  but  those  ^bat  be- 
lontr  to  him  have  the  elementary  preparation  tor  that 
bUs^'sful  state  ;  they  have  that  which  renders  them  meet 
"  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  samte  m 
liffht."  They  are  not  entirely  cured,  it  is  true,  ot  all  the 
infection  of  sin  ;  the  venom  of  the  "old  serpent  is  not 
expelled :  but  they  are  under  a  restorative  proce^ ;  they 
are  under  the  method  of  cure ;  they  are  taking  the  med- 
icine which  is  of  sovereign  efficacy  All  the  love  and 
joy  that  glow  with  celestial  fervour  before  the  throne  oi 

•  1  John  V.  19.  t  P'"^*"  »^>»-  ^  ^  ^"^^  ^*"°-  ^ 
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the  Heavenly  Majesty,  is   only  the  consummation   of 
seeds  like  those  which  are  sown  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers :  "  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness 
for  the  upright  in  heart."*      They  are  sown  in  their 
hearts :  and  when  that  which  is  sown,  or  is  to  be  sown 
shall  be  matured,  Jesus  Christ  will  present  unto  himself 
"  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing.^t    And  what  a  spectacle  will  this  be  I  how 
will  the  saints  themselves  be  astonished  at  their  attain- 
ments !     It  will  require  an  eternity  to  know  ourselves, 
much  more  to  know  the  Fountain  whence  all   these 
beauties  and  glories  have  been  deri^^ed.     Then,  indeed, 
shall  we  "speak  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk 
of  his  power." 

IV.  The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  manifest 
in  the  privileges  that  are  attached  to  it. 

The  privileges  are  transcendently  great,  far  beyond  our 
comprehension.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
what  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that  love  him ; "}  but 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  searcheth  all  things,  in  some 
measure  manifests  them  to  us  by  his  word,  and  gives  us 
a  taste  for  them  in  our  experience. 

1.  Peace  is  a  peculiar  blessing  of  this  kingdom.  The 
Ruler  is  called,  "  The  Prince  of  Peace."  Of  the  increase 
of  his  kingdom  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end.  This 
begins  in  reconciliation  with  God ;  the  healing  of  the 
great  breach  which  sin  has  made.  With  respect  to  his 
people,  the  great  controversy  which  has  opposed  earth  to 
heaven  is  at  an  end :  they  are  reconciled,  free  from  con- 
demnation, delivered  from  that  cloud  of  wrath  which 
overhangs  the  rest  of  the  worid ;  they  are  justified  by 
faith,  and  therefore  have  "  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  consequence  of  peace  with 
God  is  peace  with  one  another ;  a  spirit  which  unites 
men  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
especially  to  their  fellow-christians.  This,  when  it  is 
oilfused,  will  produce  peace  among  all  families  and  all 


*  Psalm  xcvii.  11. 
VOL.   VI. 


f  Ephes.  V.  1^. 
H 
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nations ;  it  will  be  an  antidote  against  all  the  animosities 
and  discords  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 

2.  The  dignity  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  is 
another  privilege.  Is  it  considered  an  honour  for  a  king 
to  have  a  large  train  of  nobles,  who  can  trace  their  origin 
through  a  long  line  of  progenitors?  Are  these  the 
strength  of  the  throne  ?  What  a  noble  race  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Christ's  kingdom  !  To  "  as  many  as  receive  him, 
he  gives  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God."*  This  is 
the  highest  of  all  titles.  Their  earthly  descent  is  not 
noticed;  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  they  shall  be:" 
but  this  is  their  nobility — "  Now  are  ye  the  sons  of  God, 
and  if  sons,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ."  "  What  manner  of  love  is  this  which  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  !"  All  these  sons  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  kingdom ;  they  shall  every  one  of 
them  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  imite  together 
in  ascribing  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise,  and  power, 
unto  Him  who  redeemed  them,  and  conferred  this  honour 
upon  them.  They  shall  have  dominion  over  their  sins, 
over  the  world,  and  over  Satan,  who  shall  be  "  bruised 
imder  their  feet  shortly."  They  will  be  invested  with  a 
holy  office,  reigning  under  Christ,  and  for  his  service  and 
glory,  for  ever. 

3.  Immortality  shall  be  the  blessing  of  this  kingdom : 
the  subjects  shall  partake  of  endless  life ;  a  life  that  shall 
never  be  extinguished.  In  the  Scriptures  we  read, 
"Whosoever  believw-vh  in  Jesus  shall  never  die.  The 
£Eithers  ate  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead ;  but 
he  that  eateth  of  the  bread  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  die.t"  He  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  Christ 
"shall  not  taste  of  death."  Death,  in  the  scripture 
sense,  includes  that  separation  from  God  which  begins 
in  spiritual  and  is  completed  in  eternal  death  ;  J  this  is 
that  of  which  believers  cannot  taste.     They  receive  in 

•  John  i.  12.  t  John  vi.  58. 

X  See  pp.  99—102,  of  "Exegetical  Essays  on  several  Words  rela- 
ting to  Future  Punishment,"  by  Professor  btuart,  of  Andover,  United 
States  ;  a  work  in  which  philological  acumen  and  research  are  finely 
|>leodea  with  soand  dischminatioa  and  a  genuine  love  of  truth. — Ed. 
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them  the  embryo  of  eternal  life:  the  spirituallife  rises 
up  into  life  eternal,  and  will  be  displayed  in  its  nerfer 
tion  in  the  world  of  glory.    As  snljecl  ofS^J^:;: 
theT;  tVbT''  ^f,.^™™^^^-^-   whatever  may  a£ 
lovTo^Christ      '  ^^    ^"^  ""^  ''^"^'^  '^'"^  ^^^  '^^ 

VfT^^f!^  iniportant  blessing  is  the  possession  of  eternal 
life  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  !     These  temsTn 
dude  everlasting  felicity  in  the  presence  of  God  .Tprl" 
Tilege  ineffable  and  invaluable,  surpassing  our  ap^rehen^^^ 
s^n  or  any  comparison  that  can  be  made.  To  !n(oylhe 

thel:2rs?o7.f  *^"  ^^"^^"^'  ^^  '"^  ^'  superioiTo^ 
tiie  greatness  of  he  present  state  :  the  least  in  the  kin^ 

dom  of  heaven  is  higher  than  the  most  exalted  of  X 

rulers  and   the  philosophers  of  the  world.     We  sha,l 

shortly  see  and  feel  this  to  be  the  true  representation  of 

the  subject.     Wicked  men  shall  see  it  tHe  so  Xn 

between  them  and  the  righteous,  "there  is  a  ^l^^f 

W  •    good  men  wiU  find  it  to  be  so,  and  the^r  snh?i 

^LJo'' i'^KT^'""  '^^"^'  when  they' behold  the  ode' 
of  the  court  of  heaven,  and  the  majesty  of  the  kingdom 

These  blessmgs  which  I  have  mentioned,  willTot  oxX 
be  put  withm  the  reach,  but  made  to  be  thrLsesslon 
of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.      P^'^'^^^^"' 

Ihe  benefits  that  result  from  well-regulated  govern 

^ui^uits'of  rf  "'  ^^""^"^  ^^^^  ^«  rSirain  fr^rtTe" 
E  !•  '^'^'.Pf^''^''*  interference  with  others  remove 
obst^chons  and  leave  open  various  avenues  tfthe  pros! 
penty  of  individuals.  Each  subject  must  pursue  his  o^ 
course,  and  make  his  own  fortune  :  but  Tt^s  the  s^ 
ntual  kingdom,  positive  blessings  are  conveyed      "  iL" 

streams.  « Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  ni,r 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  wifh  allsp^itu^ 
blessings,  and  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  iTve?  W 

not  nnV'Tr*'"^  "^^^^"^  ^^"«t  fr««^  the  dead/'t  He 

S^L    Une  h?  r  '?;f"'  '"*  ^^^^^-^  -  f-m  ou 
«iais,  while  he  himself  becomes  a  source  of  satisfying 


•  Isaiah  xxxiii.  21. 
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irood.     "  My  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world 
liyeth,  give  I  unto  you/'*     "  I  give  unto  them  eternal 

life-^t 

i  mi^ht  mention  some  other  properties  of  this  king- 
dom, which,  though  they  do  not  enter  into  the  essence  of 
it,  are  very  important.  v         ,,   ,    ^  .. 

It  is  a  growintr  kingdom.    At  first  it  was  small,  but  it 
had  in  it  an  expansive  power :  it  Y^.^  "»  ji^le  stone 
hewn  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands,   but  it  shall  be- 
come "  a  great  mountain,  and  fill  all  the  earth.      It  has 
grown,  and  is  growing  ;  "  and  of  its  increase  there  shal 
be  no  end."i     "  He  must  increase ;  he  shall  reign  until 
all  things  are  put  under  him."    He  goes  on  "  conquermg 
and  to  "conquer:"  the  last  enemy  shall  be  overcome  and 
be  bound  to  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.     The  Scnptures 
iire  much  occupied  in  these  things.  The  prophets  seemed 
to  think  as  much  of  missions,  their  labours,  and  their 
successes,  as  we  do,  and  often  more  intensely  :  they  em- 
ployed the  most  glowing  language,  and  the  sublimest 
strains,  in  their  predictions  of  the  glory  of  Messiahs 
kincrdom  in  the  latter  day ;  they  snatched  from  earth  and 
heaven,  from  the  sun,  the    moon,  and   the    stars,  the 
fairest  and  grandest  images,  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
church  at  that  desired  period;  levying  a  tribute  upon 
universal  nature,  and  making  all  things  contnbute  to 
illustrate,  as  they  will  in  reaUty  contribute  to  advance, 

this  kingdom 

This  is  a  subject,  then,  my  brethren,  which  can  never 
be  exhausted ;  you  may  speak  of  it  through  eternity ! 
Open  all  your  hearts,  utter  the  most  astonishing  elo- 
quence, call  forth  the  host  of  angels  to  assist  you  m 
celestial  songs,  and  still  fresh  views  will  burst  upon  your 
minds  :  you  will  appear  for  ever  only  to  be  at  the  begm- 
nin^r  of  the  theme,  only  to  be  standing  upon  the  borders 
of  fmmanuel's  land  ;  you  will  be  called  upon  perpetually 
to  rejoice,  and  again  to  rejoice,  while  you  ''  sjjeak  of  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of  his  power. 

In  connexion  with  those  qualities  which  I 


have  men- 


♦  John  xir.  27. 


t  John  X.  23. 
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tioned,  the  perpetuity  of  this  kingdom  must  endear  it, 
above  all  things,  to  a  good  man  :  this  indeed  crowns  the 
whole.  It  is  a  perpetual  kingdom  ;  it  shall  never  be  re- 
moved ;  it  shall  never,  never  be  taken  away  to  be  given 
to  any  other  people ;  but  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
shall  continually  possess  it.  It  shall  rise  upon  the  ruins 
of  all  other  dominions,  and  shall  itself  never  be  sub- 
verted. 

Let  us  then  rejoice  at  the  tokens  which  we  can  trace 
of  God's  purpose  to  extend  this  kingdom.  Our  eyes 
have  seen  great  and  wonderful  things :  God  is  doing 
much  for  his  church ;  we  have  advantages  beyond  any  of 
our  predecessors.  Such  a  period  as  the  present  has  not 
been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  all  events 
seem  to  be  pointing  to  the  final  issue ;  and  this  should 
reconcile  us  to  live  in  a  time  of  desolation.  In  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  that  surrounds  us,  a  bright  point  is  vi- 
sible that  forebodes  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  God  is 
overturning,  overturning ;  but  it  is  to  prepare  the  way 
lor  hw  coming  "  whose  right  it  is,  and  who  shall  reien 
for  ever." 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  changing  and  falling 
to  rum.  Let  us  not  be  dismayed  at  this ;  they  are  made 
of  changeable  materials.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  if 
the  mortal  dies,  and  if  the  changeable  changes ;  but  ever 
to  rejoice  that  we  receive  «  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved."*  Let  us  have  grace,  while  we  see  these  things, 
"  to  serve  the  Lord  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear." 

This  kingdom,  my  brethren,  will  advance  in  the  world 
when  we  have  quitted  it  for  ever.  It  is  a  kingdom,  at 
present,  consisting  of  two  parts ;  there  is  an  upper  and 
a  lower  province :  in  the  lower  province  the  subjects  are 
required  to  struggle  and  fight ;  when  called  hence,  they 
shall  triumph.  Then  shall  we  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  glory  of  this  kingdom,  when  "  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  our  eyes,"  and  when  "  the  Lamb  that  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  us,  and  lead  us  to 

♦  Hfeb  xK.  28. 
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living  fountains  of  water;"*  when  we  shall  ''  rejoice  he- 
fore  the  throne,  and  reign  for  ever  and  ever."t 

Let  us^  while  we  live  here,  sincerely  pray  and  lahour 
for  the  advancement  and  glorious  increase  of  this  king- 
dom, which  emhraces  all  the  elements  of  purity  and  hap- 
piness. "  This  is  all  our  salvation,"  and  should  be  all 
our  desire.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for ;  without  this,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  ren- 
der the  prospect  of  death  tolerable,  or  life  worth  pos- 
sessing. 

Finally,  then,  let  us  look  to  ourselves,  that,  while  we 
hear  these  things,  we  may  possess  a  personal  interest  in 
this  glorious  and  happy  kingdom.  "  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John  ;"  but  now  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  and  let  every  man  be  pressing  into  it.  Press 
into  it — strive  to  enter.  Strive  as  in  an  agony :  "  for 
many  shall  strive"  imperfectly,  "  and  shall  not  be  able." 
Let  it  be  your  determination,  by  the  aid  of  promised 
grace,  to  surmount  every  difficulty.  Press  into  the  king- 
dom :  for  behind  thee  is  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Almighty 
God  ;  but  within  is  a  place  of  safety,  of  peace,  and  joy. 
Put  your  feet  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  and  it 
will  be  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  to  the  men  that  were 
pursued  by  the  avengers  of  blood  ;  and  the  further  you 
penetrate,  the  more  will  your  peace  and  joy  be  pro- 
moted. 

To  be  within  this  kingdom — ^how  infinitely  important ! 
Why  are  there,  then,  any  of  you  that  are  not  earnestly 
seeking  it  ?  If  you  have  not  felt  a  concern  about  it  be- 
fore, what  are  your  present  thoughts  ?  Is  what  we  have 
advanced  all  imagination  ?  Is  it  only  a  fancied  empire 
that  has  been  represented  to  you  ?  Is  there  such  a  king- 
dom among  men  ?  Have  you  heard  of  it,  have  you  seen 
it  ?  And  is  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  his  church,  wooing 
your  souls  ?  Is  he  asking  leave  to  come  in  ?  Does  he 
gay,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  :  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  ?** J 
Open  then  the  door,  and  let  the  King  of  Glory  come  in. 


If  he  visits  you,  it  is  that  he  may  reign  in  you ;  and 
then  he  will  bless  you  with  his  salvation.     There  is  no 
one  wise  who  does  not  yield  to  the  Saviour ;  all  are  fools 
who  are  not  either  rejoicing  in  the  evidence  that  they 
are  in  this  kingdom,  or  earnestly  desirous  of  it.     Be  not 
content  that  this  kingdom  should  appear  before  you,  and 
invite  your  attention  for  a  time,  and  then  vanish  away 
for  ever ;  say  not,  I    shall  see  it,    but  not  for  myself. 
"  Ob,  thou  that  art  exalted  to  heaven,  take  heed  lest  thou 
be  thrust  down  to  hell !"     The  kingdom  of  God  indeed 
IS  come  nigh  unto  you ;  it  is  nigh  you  in  the  gospel,  it  is 
nigh  you  m  the  efforts  of  the  present  time,  it  is  nigh 
you  in  the  exertions  and  the  faithful  endeavours  of  your 
ministers,  it  is  nigh  you  in  every  sermon  you  hear,  and 
m  every  ordinance  you  attend.     It  is  nigh  you ;  and  you 
will  never  get  quit  of  this  thought :  it  will  be  as  a  sharp 
arrow  that  will  drink  up  your  spirits  to  all  eternity. 
When  this  glorious  kingdom  is  far  from  you,  when  be- 
tween you  and  the  blessed  subjects  of  it  "  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed,"*  you  will  for  ever  ciy.  Once  it  was  nigh 
me ;  every  sabbath  it  Was  nigh  me ;  every  day  it  was 
mgh  me  ;  for  months  and  years  together  it  was  nieh  me  • 
but  I  refused  it ;  I  thrust  it  from  me ;    I  would  have 
none  of  the  Saviour's  counsel,  I  rejected  his  reproof;  and 
now— It  IS  past;  it  is  gone,  it  is  infinitely  distant  from 
me ;  the  things  of  the  kingdom  are  for  ever  hidden  from 
my  eyes !     Beware,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is 
wntten;    "Behold,    ye    despisers,    and    wonder,    and 
pensh.  t     "Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
Irom  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little 
Blessed  are  aU  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him."+ 


•  Luke  I  'i.  26. 


*  Acts  xiii.  40.  41. 


X  Psalm  ii.  12. 


•  Rer.  vii.  17. 


t  Rev.  vii.  9, 15. 


t  Rev.  ill.  20. 
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VI. 

GOD'S  WAYS,  THOUGH  OFTEN  INSCRUTABLE.  ARE 

RIGHTEOUS  AND  JUST  • 

[preached  at  LxrroN,  may,  1815.J 

Psalm  xcvii   2,—Chuds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him :   rights- 

ousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  oj  his  throne. 

This  Psalm  commences  with  a  statement  of  the  most 
important  doctrine  of  religion;  a  doctrine  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  serious  piety  ;-that  of  the  rule  and 
dominion  of  God  over  his  creatures.  It  then  calls  to 
rejoicing  in  that  great  truth.  In  every  time  of  trouble 
this  is  the  Christian  s  consolation ;  and  it  is  his  chiet  joy 
in  his  best  moments.  He  who  is  "  above  all,  continu- 
ally conducts  the  machine  of  providence,  and  siipenn- 
tends  all  things  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  Ihis  is 
the  unfailing  source  of  comfort  to  a  good  man,—  xne 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice." 

In  the  text  we  have  a  concession  made,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  great  truth  before  propounded :  '  Clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  him :  righteousness  and 
judgement  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne  iwo 
propositions  are  contained  in  this  text,  to  which  I  now 
propose  calling  your  attention.  n  j  « 

I.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  (jrod. 

II.  "  Righteousness  and  judgement  are  the  habitation 

of  his  throne."  ^  r>.  j  ~     tu^ 

I.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  trod.  ine 
figurative  language  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  frequently  taken  from  the  historical  books, 
and  refers  to  the  facts  therein  recorded :  thus  the 
appearances  of  God  to  the  saints  and  patriarchs  m  old 
times,  are  the  origm  of  the  figure  in  our  text.  It  you 
look  at  the  history  of  these  appearances,  you  will  tind 
they  were  all  accompanied  with  clouds  and  darkness. 
The  cloud  of  the  Lord  went  before  the  children  of  Israel 
when  they  departed  from  the  land  of  bondage,      ioia 

•  Printed  from  the  notes  of  the  Re?.  Samuel  Hilly ard. 
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cloud  had  a  dark  and  a  bright  side,  and  was  a  symbol 
of  the  divine  presence :  thus  it  preceded  the  people  in 
all  their  marches,  as  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  of 
a  cloud  by  day.*     When  Solomon  dedicated  the  temple, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,  and  the  priest 
could  not  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  "because  the 
glory   of  the   Lord   filled   the   house."t      When   God 
descended  upon  Mount  Sinai,  "there  were  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud.     And  Mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it   in  fire;  and  the  smoke   thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly.      And  the  Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
upon  the  top  of  the  mount."t      When  our  Saviour  was 
transfigured  before  three  of  his  disciples,  "a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them,"  from  which  proceeded  the  voice  of 
the  Father,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."§     And  Peter,  who  was 
present  there,    afterwards  referring  to    this   fact,    says, 
that  the  voice  proceeded  "from   the  excellent  glory."|| 
Thus,  in  all  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence,  there 
was  a  mixture  of  splendour  with  darkness  and  obscurity. 
So  it  is  in  the  operations  of  providence :  in  a  moral  and 
figurative  sense  we  may  say,  that  clouds  and  darkness 
surround  all  the  operations  of  divine  power  and  wisdom. 

Clouds  are  emblems  of  obscurity ;  darkness  of  distress. 
The  works  of  God's  providence  are  often  obscure  and 
productive  of  distress  to  mankind,  though  "  righteous- 
ness and  judgement  are  the  habitation  of  his  "throne." 

In  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  nations  we 
«ee  the  interference  of  Divine  Providence;  and  yet  it  is 
surrounded  with  clouds  and  darkness.  Never  was  the 
hand  of  God  more  conspicuous,  yet  never  were  men  less 
able  to  penetrate  and  comprehend  his  deep  and  un- 
fethomable  designs. 

As  this   is  the  divine  method   of  government  with 

•  Exod.  xiv.  19, 23.  t  1  Kings  viii.  10,  U. 

X  Exod.  xix.  16, 18, 20.  §  MaU.  xvii.  5.  |j  2  PeL  i,  17. 
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respect  to  affairs  of  a  larger  scale,  so  it  is  also  in 
instances  of  a  smaller  and  inferior  kind ;  it  is  thus  in 
the  removal  of  the  most  eminent,  holy,  and  useful  cha- 
racters, that  while  wt?  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God,  we 
say,  "  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  h  m."  Such 
removals  we  have  recently  experienced  :  •"'  Th^  fathers, 
where  are  they  ;  and  the  prophets  do  they  live  tvT  ever  ?" 
No.  Such  as  seemed  most  necessary  in  the  chu'ch,  the 
pillars  of  the  temple,  are  removed,  and  many  are  trem- 
bling for  the  ark  of  God.  We  are  taught  to  "  be  still, 
and  know  that  he  is  God,"  since  "  what  we  know  not 
now  we  shall  know  hereafter :"  and  we  feel  it  necessary, 
in  our  obscurity  and  distress,  to  refer  to  the  great  prin  • 
ciples  of  his  government,  "  Judgement  and  righteousness 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 

The  course  of  events  has  not  been  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  known  character  of  God.  If 
we  look  into  the  book  of  history  we  shall  perceive  that 
there  is  much  disorder  in  earthly  scenes,  much  confusion 
in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  was  this  to  be  expected  from 
a  God  of  order  and  wisdom  ?  We  know  that  he  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  mercy,  that  out  of  his  infinite  fulness 
he  loves  to  communicate  happiness  to  his  creatures  ;  yet 
we  see  them  oppressed  with  calamity,  surrounded  by 
miseries ;  and  we  find  that  man  has,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  stations,  been  "bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward." 

Again,  we  know  that  God,  in  his  great  love  to  our 
world,  has  devised  a  plan  to  raise  men  to  happiness  and 
glory ;  his  regard  to  this  plan,  and  the  objects  of  it, 
appear  in  all  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  in  all  the  mir- 
acles by  which  they  are  supported,  and  in  all  the 
prophecies  and  glorious  things  that  are  spoken  concerning 
the  church,  by  which  our  expectations  have  been  so 
greatly  raised.  But  how  have  these  expectations  fallen 
short  of  their  accomplishment ;  what  a  small  part  of  the 
world  is  enlightened  by  the  beams  of  the  "  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness ;*  how  narrow  are  the  limits  of  the  gospel ;  how 
little  has  been  done  by  Christianity,  compared  with  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from,  the  divine  principles, 
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the  character  of  the  Author,  and  from  the  interest  it  pos- 
sesses m  the  heart  of  God.      We  have,  as  yet,  wrought 
almost  no  deliverance  m  the  earth ;  Paganism  yet  strikes 
deep   Its  roots  m  various  lands ;     Mahometanism   has 
plucked  up  the  "good  seed  of  the  kingdom"  in  countries 
where  tha  seed  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly;  even  in 
what  IS  called  Chnstendom,  how  little  have  the  known 
and  blessed  efiects  of  the  gospel  been  manifested.     Jesus 
Christ  came  to  reconcile  all  who  receive  him  into  one 
family;    to  make  of  many,  one  body ;    to  compose  dis- 
cords to  aUay  violent  passions  and  animosities,  to  make 
wars  to  cease,  and  to  give  peace,  and  love,  and  harmony, 
to  his  followers ;   but  those  called  christians  have  been 
inflamed  and  armed  against  each  other.      From  the  be- 
ginning, dangerous  errors  have  produced  noxious  effects : 

-n"      7.1"^  ""^  '"^^^.K  ^g^^  to  ^^ork;   those  who 
named  the  name  of  Christ"  have  inflicted  greater  bar- 
barities upon  one  another,  under  the  influence  of  super- 
stition and  bigotry,  than  their  fathers  had  suffered  from 
their  pagan  persecutors.     The  woman  that "  sat  upon  the 
scariet-coloured  beast"  is  indeed  "  full  of  names  of  bias- 
phemy   having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns ;"  she  is  still 
armyed  m  "purple  and  scariet,  and  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in 
her  hand  full  of  abomination  and  filthiness,  and  fornica- 
tion;    and  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written.  Mys- 
tery, Babylon  the  Great,    the  Mother  of  Harlots  and 
Abommations    of  the  earth.      And  I  saw"  says  the 
apostle,  "the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
samts,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus ;  ^d 
when  I  saw  her    I  wondered  with  great  admiration."* 

it  tW   r^i-  K^^'l  '?3''*"^'  ^^^*  °^^^«  surprising, 
than  that  chnstiamty  should  occasion  the  discovery  of  £ 

teu'L'^.r'''-!!  ^^^',^^T   f^"^"^   Christianity  is 
taught,  how  small,  how  slow,  has  been  its  progress;  how 

few  seem  to  be  converted  to  God,  compared  with  those 

wWWi.^"^"'''r  ""  ^^^  *.°  ^^°''  ^^^  t°  tt«  kingdom  to 
Which  they  profess  to  belong!     Instead   of  christians 

♦  Rer.  xvii.  4-6. 
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being  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  they  are  armed  with 
malice  and  envy  against  each  other  on  account  of  some 
differences  of  sentiment  and  judgement ;  even  persons  of 
real  piety  give  way  to  prejudice  and  party  zeal,  which 
prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  operation  and  effect  of 
pure  Christianity.      Thus  this  blessed  system  of  religion 
seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  more  feuds  and  strifes 
among  its  professors  than  any  other  interest  has  produced 
since  the  world  began.     Look  at  the  state  of  the  world  ; 
see  nations  professing  the  name  of  Christ,  rushing  mto 
hostilities,  building  all  their  hopes  of  future  peace  upon 
the  success  of  their   plans  of   bloodshed  and   carnage, 
breathing  defiance  and  slaughter  in  their  words,  and  dis- 
playing them  in  their  enraged  countenances.     When  will 
the  end  of  these  things  be  ?      Were  it  not  for  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  we  might  be  ready  to  imagine  "  God 
had  made  all  men  in  vain."      A  great  part  of  the  world 
is  no  better   than    if   Christ   had  never  come  to  save 
mankind,  and  the  gospel  had  never   been   proclaimed. 
Some  who  hear  it  are  even  the  worse  for  what  they  hear; 
for  where  it  is  not  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,"  it  is  "  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death." 

I  might  expatiate  still  more  on  this  portion  of  the 
text ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove  that  things 
have  not  been  according  to  expectations  founded  on  the 
known  character  of  God,  but  that "  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  second  class  of  remarks, 
suggested  by  the  passage  before  us. 

II.  "  Judgement  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation 

of  his  throne."  r  i     T^•  • 

Righteousness  is  the  essential  perfection  of  the  Uivme 
Being.  It  is  his  nature  ;  if  there  had  been  no  creatures 
for  him  to  govern,  he  would  have  had  an  unchangeable 
and  invincible  love  of  rectitude. 

Judgement  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  right- 
eousness in  his  government  of  his  creatures  and  their 
actions;  it  is  a  developement  of  his  rectitude  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  his  great  empire  ;  it  is  that 
superintendence  over  all,  whereby  the  operations  of  all 
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things  are  directed  to  some  vast  and  important  end. 
Judgement  implies  measure  and  equity  in  opposition  to 
what  is  done  without  rule  and  consideration.  All  the 
divine  conduct  is  equitable,  regulated  by  the  utmost 
rectitude ;  every  thing  is  directed  by  a  judgement  that 
cannot  err. 

Thus  "  Righteousness  and  judgement  are  the  habita- 
tion of  his  throne."  The  throne  of  God  is  built,  and 
stands  firm,  upon  these  principles ;  they  are  the  place, 
the  basis,  and  the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Though  the 
clouds  cannot  be  dispelled,  though  there  is  thick  dark- 
ness round  about,  through  which  our  eyes  cannot 
penetrate;  yet  there  are  principles  discernible  through 
the  light  of  revelation,  and  by  the  eye  of  faith,  which 
may  serve  to  subdue  despondency,  and  lead  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  the  measures  of  the  righteous  Sovereign. 
Though  much  obscurity  must  necessarily  envelope  the 
government  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  and  great  perplexities 
may  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  to  scan  his  measures  ; 
yet  some  considerations  may  be  suggested,  which  will 
serve  to  quell  our  anxieties  and  afford  us  repose  under  all 
the  darkness,  beneath  his  protecting  power,  his  all- 
directing  wisdom,  and  his  paternal  goodness. 

1.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  dispensations  of  God 
towards  man  are  regulated  by  the  consideration  of  his 
being  a  fallen  and  disordered  creature.  If  we  do  not 
admit,  or  if  we  forget  this,  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
falling  into  universal  scepticism,  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
conclude,  that  "  verily  there  is  a  God,  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth."  If  man  is  now  in  the  state  in  which  he  was 
originally  created,  all  is  obscurity  and  gross  darkness ; 
but  if  we  understand  that  man  is  a  creature  who,  by  his 
o\vn  fault,  has  lost  that  favour  with  God  which  he  once 
enjoyed,  and  yet  is  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy ; 
fi"owned  upon,  but  not  given  up  to  destruction ;  open  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God  under  the  gospel,  and  by  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  then  some  light  will  shoot 
tlirough  the  darkness,  by  which  we  may  see  the  "  right- 
eousness and  judgement"  which  "  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne." 
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The  fallen  state  of  man  must  be  kept  in*  view  to 
account  for  the  severities  in  the  divine  dealings  with  him. 
His  banishment  from  paradise ;  the  curse  of  the  ground 
by  which  it  brings  forth  thorns  and  briers,  and  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  by  which  he  eats  his  bread  ;  the  labour  and 
sorrow  of  the  woman  in  child-bearing ;  and,  finally,  the 
sentence  of  death  which  is  passed  upon  man,  and  keeps 
him  always  in  bondage  ;  and  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  fraud,  rapine,  cruelty,  lust,  and  contention,  are  all 
accounted  for,  by  simply  reverting  to  the  fall  of  man, 
6x>m  the  image  and  favour  of  God.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severities  of  God,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  mixtures  of  mercy  which  we  have  reason  to 
admire.  They  that  have  forfeited  all  right  to  happiness, 
must  not  complain  if  any  drops  of  it  are  found  in  their 
cup.  They  that  have  lost  the  inheritance,  must  not 
complain  if  any  of  its  fruits  are  afforded  to  them.  They 
that  deserve  to  be  ^'  banished  into  outer  darkness,"  must 
not  complain  if  "  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
Him"  whom  they  have  offended.  "  Why  should  a  living 
man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?"* 

They  that  deny  the  depravity  of  human  nature  are 
involved  in  perplexity,  and  speak  on  the  subject  of  divine 
government  with  such  doubt,  confusion,  and  embarrass- 
ment, as  increase  scepticism  in  themselves,  while  they 
too  often  produce  it  in  their  admirers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  must  be  considered  as 
a  fact,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  the  Scriptures  conducts 
us :  it  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  original  trans- 
gression ;  expressly  asserts  that  "  God  made  man  upright 
but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inventions  ;"t  and  that 
*'  by  one  man,  judgement  passed  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation."{ 

2.  The  Divine  Being  was  not  bound  in  justice,  either 
to  prevent  the  disordered  state  of  man,  or  to  correct  it 
when  it  had  taken  place. 

All  moral  government  has  its  foundation  in  the  suita- 
bility of  its  laws  and  motives  to  regulate  and  influence  a 


•  Lam.  iii.  39. 
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feature  endued  with  reason,  understanding,  and  volition. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  the  government  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  man,  is  that  the  law  should  be  equitable  and 
that  man  should  be    originally   possessed  of  faculties 
which  rendered  him  capable  of  obedience.     Were  we  to 
go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  Governor  was  obliged 
to  see  his  law  fulfilled,  this  would  make  him  accountable 
to  his  own  law,  while  the  accountability  of  the  creature 
would  be  destroyed.      If  the  creature,  besides  having  a 
righteous  law  and  powers  capable  of  obedience,   must 
also  be  kept  from  the  possibility  of  disobeying,  the  rule 
would  return  back,  and  become  binding  upon  him  that 
gave,  rather  than  upon  him  that  received  it.      Thoucrh  I 
feel  incompetent  to  go  far  into  this  subject,  yet,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  it   cannot  be  required  of  thi 
Divine  Governor  to  secure  the  obedience  of  his  creatures 
any  further  than  the  law,  as  a  motive,  is  calculated  to 
have  an  effect  upon  rational  minds.      On  what  ground, 
then,  can  It  be  imagined  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  re- 
^^^^o^^    *^  prevent,  or  to  remedy,  moral  evil? 

3.  The  whole  of  those  evils  that  form  clouds  and  dark- 
ness round  about  God,  are  either  the  penal  or  natural 
effects  of  moral  evil.      The  terrors  of  conscience,  the 
lears  of  death,  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  of  mind  • 
these  and  numerous  other  evils,  are  partly  the  natural! 
and  partly  the  penal  consequence  of  sin ;  and  show  that 
m^  is  not  m  the  state  in  which  he  was  originally  created, 
but  IS  reduced  by  his  disobedience  to  a  state  in  which  all 
^^  ^®  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
With  respect  to  evils  of  a  physical  nature,  most  of 
them  are  evident  consequences  of  the  state  of  man  as  a 
smner.     What  is  war,  strife,  contention,  but  the  effect  of 
evil  passions ;  the  natural  fruits  of  apostasy  ?     These  are 
the  actio^  and  workings  of  the  evil  mind,--malice,  envy, 
pnde,  and  covetousness.     The  sentiment  of  love,  which 
unites  to  God,  being  broken,  what  effects  can  be  produced 
«n  V.    f  r?Si  ^""^  disorder-domestic,   national,    and 

^Jfi  I^^'V^  ^^^^^^'  ^'''  ^i«°^<i«^  ^d  confusion 
"lan  might  have  been  expected  from  the  universaUty  of 
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the  a^^stasy ;  the  .i^»m  and  ^e^-^^^Kvl 
^Tclnevrsiienriv  admire  the  wisdom  and  good- 

'•to'Trthe^'::ItTt^^tt  a^l  1  -Ught  of  the 
would  work  its  ruin,  and  tha    ^arkn^ss^  which  ^^^ 

will  continue,  the  P^Pte' '^fr^t  is  Ae  S^e  of  oS^ 

^„ect  the  evUs  tha,  prevail  --|  --^^.J^ 

grace  is  not  ^'f  "^^^fJ^^X u  of  his  Lour ;  it  is, 
racter  of  a  fvcrno^  but  as  the  nu  .^^^^ 

?ltion;  and^t  is  repugnant  *»  ^^"'^  *^\^";itd^k 
of  probation  in  which  nothing  is  met  J**  *J^*  ' .  s  5 
Inl  painful.  Besides,  the  virtues  and  ewe^Uncies  rt 
the  ihriatian  must  be  perfected  in  the  same  way  in 

•  jfaUli  xxxiL  15. 
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which  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  was  perfected  •  he 
must  he  conformed  to  Christ,  and  hare  fellowship  with 
him  m  his  sufferings.      Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a 
tj^e  of  all  the  happiness  that  accrues  from  suffering 
from  struggling,  and  from  conquering ;    and  we  must 
resemble  hira  in  this  respect.     To  this  purpose  our  pre- 
sent  state  is  adapted ;  every  thing  is  so  contrived  as  to 
afford  opportunities  of  conquest.     The  pleasures  of  the 
worid,  the  crosses  of  life,  the  remains  of  concupiscence, 
the  venom  of  the  «  old  serpent,"  and  the  insults,  if  not 
persecutions,  of  the  wicked,  are  enemies  by  which  we 
are  beset ;  and  we  recover  from  their  assaults,  and  over- 
come by  the  exercise  of  prayer,  vigilance,  and  persever- 
mg  struggles.     "  There  is  no  discharge  in  this  warfare '' 
^we  must  conquer  or  die.     God  wiU  confer  no  distinc- 
tion (I  wiU  not  say,  but  where  it  is  deserved)  but  only 
Tjjere  it  may    be  given  as  a  recompense  for  service, 
llie  design  of  Chnst  is  to  raise  his  people  to  glory   to 
communicate  to  them  the  fuhiess   of  God;   but  i' he 
obtamed  these  blessings  by  his  death,  as  he  purchased 
them  by  his  blood,  so  in  the  same  path  he  leads  on  his 
people  to  his  glory.     Thus  he  makes  all  our  afflictions 
and  enemies  preparatives  to  our  victory  and  triumph. 
The  Dmne  Being  will  display  his  infinite  wisdom  in 
leadmg  his  people   through  the   wilderness :  and   they 
shall  walk  -  m  white,"  with  "  palms  in  their  hands/ 
Swation'"*^  *^eir  heads,  who  "  come  up  out  of  great 

5.  The  moral  evils  of  man,  and  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  are  often,  m  a  great  measure,  corrected  and  sub- 
dued by  the  natural  evils  of  life,  and  thus  are  made  the 
means  of  conducting  to  repentance,  reformation,  and 
happiness.  The  Spirit  is  not  generally  given  to  lead  the 
soul  to  God  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  faith,  without 
being  preceded  by  affliction  and  troubles.  He  leads  into 
the  wilderness,  and  then  speaks  kindly  unto  man  •  he 
destroys  our  idols,  hedges  up  our  way,  surrounds  us  with 
difliculties,  and  then  pleads  with  us.     Thus  he  deals 
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with  individuals,  and  thus  also  with  nations  at  large. 
"  When  his  judgements  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  the  in- 
habitants thereof  learn  righteousness."     The  overflowing 
of  a  corrupt  opulence,  the  abundance  of  prosperity,  nou- 
rishes, as  in  a  hotbed,  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  heart. 
But  the  sword,  pestilence,  poverty,  pain,  and  innume- 
rable other  evils,  excite  us  to  deep  and  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  thus  prepare  us,  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  operation  of  grace,  to  return  to  God.     A  sense 
of  a  superior  hand  is  felt ;  the  vanity  of  the  world  is  dis- 
covered ;  the  soul  looks  out  for  something  on  which  to 
rest,  and  is  prepared  to  hear  the  voice  which  says,  "  Look 
unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved."     I  doubt  not  but  the  cloud 
now  gathering,  and  the  judgements  now  about  to  de- 
scend, will  be  the  means  of  casting  down  high  thoughts, 
and  "  humbling  the  lofty  looks  of  man,  that  the  Lord 
alone  may  be  exalted,"  and  that  the  world  may  be  filled 
with  his  glory.     One  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of 
more  esteem  in  his  sight  than  all  the  splendour  of  palaces, 
than  all  the  riches  of  the  world.     Jesus  Christ  is  over- 
throwing all  the  grandeur  of  man,  that  he  may  gather 
out  of  ruinous  heaps,  and  from  a  perishing  world,  the 
materials  of  an  imperishable  temple.     He  is  taking  out 
of  every  nation  a  people  whom  he  will  form  for  his  praise. 
Li  his  providence  he  is  subverting,  scattering,  destroying, 
in  order  that  he  may  find  stones  to  polish  for  a  temple 
into  which  he  will  enter,  into  which  his  Father  will  en- 
ter, and  where  they  will  abide.     This  is  the  one  great 
end  the  King  of  Righteousness  has  in  view.     The  pre- 
paratory scenes  of  the  world  are  as  a  "  valley  full  of 
bones,  very  many  and  very  dry  ;"*  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  raise  out  of  them  a  people  upon  whom  he 
will  breathe,  and  they  shall  live  and  become  a  glorious 
army,  animated  by  the  heavenly  grace.     How  is  it  pos- 
sible, if  we  see  thino^s  only  with  carnal  eyes,  that  we 
should  see  them  as  God  sees  them,  who  directs  all  things 
with  a  view  to  an  eternal  state  of  being  ?     Our  "light 
affliction"  may  work  for  us  a  "  far  more  exceeding  and 
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eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  thinc^. 
which  are  seen,   but  at  the  things  which  arl  w  ^^  • 
for  the  things  that  are  seen  are  te^^Tf  b"   the  tS 
hat  are  not  seen  are  eternal.-     It  i  only  by  lookfe 

..sct.  si;r,'ir  Kari£S 

SinTf^aW^ivr^^^^^^  is 

ofTrovidenc^e     K 

ther^e  is  the  state  to  wh  cWe^^^^^^^^^         ^\^*^™-l  •' 

shall  know  in  perfection  whJ  ,    '°^'  "^^^^^  ^e 

throne  of  the  Deitv      wf f'         Sojemment  and  the 

blossom  as  therosp  •*+  f].of  oii  ^i,    i  •     ?     '  ^^^     shall 

shall  bring  tZ^lf'^Lf^ty^^tZ  ST^ 
whole  earth  shall  bp  full  ^f  ♦!       i  """^^",^  cHurch,  the 

there  shaU  b/Je^Lr/thf efcft.!^^  ^t 
time  draws  near :  twTo^' L liU^^?-"^'' ^''^  *« 
stands  for  a  v^^»v\     ^^  prophecies,  wherein  a  day 

Z  w^i'k   J  P°*«^«ds  of  the  earth  that  have  been  striv 
«»g,wJi  be  dashed  to  pieces:  the  great  Proprietor  wM 
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come  to  fashion  them  anew:  then  " the  fruitful  field 
will  he  as  a  forest,''  and  the  forest  "as  the  garden  o 
God  r*  none  shall  destroy  in  all  Gods  holy  mountam , 
the  sacred  influence  of  piety  will  bring  us  hack  to  a  pa. 
radisaical  state ;  the  love,  the  harmony,  the  plenty  which 
wiU  abound,  will  fill  every  heart  with  gladness;  the 
temple  of  God  shall  be  among  men  the  damage  of  the 
Lamb  will  come  ;  and  the  universal  song  will  be  Hal- 
leluiah :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  !.  t 

If  this  period  shall  continue  long,  the  misenes  that 
once  reign^  wUl  be  forgotten,  and  all  the  disorder  that 
was  introduced  by  the  fall  will  be  as  nothing,  when  com- 
pared with  the  joy  of  the  restoration ;  the  creation  ol  a 
"  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  nghteousness 

^  «  Behdd,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh  ;  but 
who  can  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  f     He  will  come 
with  his  "  fan  in  his  hand."     "  He  will  sit  like  a  refiner 
of  silver."     The  chaff  will  be  separated  from  the  wheat ; 
the  visitations  of  the  Almighty  will  find  out  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  phials  of  his  indignation  will  be  poured  out 
upon  the  opposers  of  the  gospel ;  wrath  will  come  upon 
them  in  this  world,  preparatory  to  that  of  the  eternal 
state.     Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  "flee  firom  the  wrath 
to  come."     Let  us  consider  the  salvation  of  the  soul  to 
be  the  one  thing  needful.     The  body  is  only  the  tene- 
ment in  which  the  soul  is  lodged,  the  case  in  which  it  is 
enclosed ;  the  soul  is  all  important ;  its  value  inhnite; 
"  the  redemption  of  it  is  precious ;"  "  What  shaU  it  proht 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  worid  and  lose  his  ovm  soul ; 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  i  + 

The  gospel  is  the  only  refuge  to  which  we  can  flee. 
It  presents  Christ  crucified  among  you,  shedding  his 
blood  as  an  atonement  for  your  sin,  willing  to  ^  save  to 
the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  by  him.  O  my 
friends,  accept  his  grace ;  break  off  from  every  sm ;  aslc 
yourselves  in  what  you  have  offended  ;  set  your  sins  in 
order  before  you ;  remembering  that  if  you  do  not,  Lhnst 

•  Isaiah  xxxii.  15;  li.  3.       f  Rev.  xix.  6.        t  Mark  viii.  36, 37. 
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will  do  it  at  the  great  day.  Judge  yourselves  now,  that 
you  may  not  hereafter  be  judged  and  sent  to  condemna- 
tion. Turn  with  humble  penitence  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  approach  God  by  him ;  bend  your  knee  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  plead  the  merits  of  the  Redeemers 
blood,  and  be  "  reconciled  by  his  death." 

May  God  grant  you  these  blessings  for  the  sake  of  his 
oon.     Amen. 


YIL 

ON  THE  DISCOURAGEMENTS  OF  PIOUS  MEN.* 

[preached    at   BEDFORD,    MAY,    1815.] 

Numbers  xxi.  4.— And  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged 

because  of  tJie  way,  ° 

It  is  generally  understood  and  believed  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  m  great  part  typical.  The  history  of  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  is  a  type  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Chnst;  the  paschal  Lamb  a  type  of  the  great  Passover. 
Ihe  journey  of  the  people  through  the  wilderness  repre- 
sented our  pilgrimage  through  this  world ;  and  the  land 
ot  Canaan  was  a  shadow  of  the  heavenly  rest.  Viewed 
m  this  light,  many  parts  afford  direction  and  consolation 
peculiarly  suited  to  individual  experience. 

I  shall  take  leave  to  accommodate  this  passage  as  an 
expression  of  what  frequently  befalls  the  people  of  God 
m  this  world ;  « their  souls  are  greatly  discouraged,  be- 
cause of  the  way."  o        ^  -fe    > 

The  present  life  is  a  way ;  it  is  not  the  end  of  our 
being :  It  is  not  our  rest,  it  is  not  our  abode ;  but  the 
place  ot  our  pilgrimage,  a  passage  to  eternity. 

There  are  two  ways ;  the  way  to  heaven,  marked  out 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  the  way  to  perdition 
marked  out  by  an  evil  world.     But  there  are  many  dis- 
couragements that  the  christian  meets  with,  though  he 

*  Printed  from  the  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard, 
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is  in  the  way  to  heaven.  These  we  shall  point  out  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  direct  you  to  some  considera- 
tions to  remove  these  discouragements. 

I.  I  shall  point  out  the  discouragements  in  the  way ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  people  who  were  originally  referred  to  in  the  text, 
and  thence  draw  my  chief  illustrations. 

1.  The  way  is  circuitous,  and  therefore  discouraging. 
This  is  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse  :  "  And 
they  journeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom  ;*  they  took  a  way 
which  was  round  about,  and  thus  added  to  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  journey.  Their  nearest  route  would  have 
made  it  comparatively  easy ;  but,  instead  of  taking  that, 
they  went  up  and  down  in  the  wilderness.  When  we 
consider  what  God  had  done  for  this  people  in  Egjrpt,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  all  the  way  would  have 
been  prosperous;  that  joy  would  have  been  heard  in 
their  tents,  and  triumph  attended  their  march ;  and  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  they  were  the  people  of  God 
by  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed :  but,  instead  of 
this,  they  met  with  delays,  hinderances,  and  troubles, 
till  they  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying, 
"  Why  were  we  brought  out  hither  ?  Would  to  God  we 
had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  Egypt."*  Thus, 
souls  that  are  brought  to  Jesus,  and  delivered  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  the  curse  of  the  law,  in  their  first 
ardour  overlook  trials,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoy- 
ments; they  do  not  anticipate  the  fightings  and  fears 
that  are  the  portion  of  God's  Israel.  After  a  time, 
through  want  of  watchfiilness  and  care,  the  love  of  their 
espousals  begins  to  decline,  the  world  regains  a  degree 
of  influence,  the  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  they  fear  God  has 
become  their  enemy;  they  seem  to  themselves  to  go 
backward,  and,  indeed,  are  in  danger  of  doing  so,  if 
they  neglect  to  watch  and  pray ;  and  much  time  is  spent 
in  mourning,  retracing  and  recovering  the  ground  that 
has  been  lost.     This  is  too  common  a  course  :  there  is 
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provision  made  for  something  better ;  there  are  promises 
and  comforts  which  should  encourage  us  to  advance 
*'  from  strength  to  strength  ;"  but,  through  our  neglects, 
we  feel  that  we  go  backward  instead  of  forward,  and  are 
therefore  discouraged. 

2.  The  way  is  through  a  wilderness,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  discouraging.  Moses  reminded  Israel  of  this, 
in  Deuteronomy :  "  You  remember  how  you  went 
through  the  wilderness,  a  waste  land,  not  sown  or  tilled, 
where  there  was  no  trace  of  human  footsteps,  and  where 
no  man  dwelled."  A  wilderness  is  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  necessary  sustenance  :  there  was  no  com,  nor 
vine,  nor  olive;  nothing  to  sustain  life.  Thus,  this 
world  is  a  state  of  great  privations ;  men  are  often  liter- 
ally straitened  vrith  poverty,  penury,  and  sorrow,  and 
know  not  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  their  difficulties, 
or  how  to  surmount  them :  the  supplies  which  they  once 
had  may  be  exhausted ;  and,  though  they  have  seen  the 
hand  of  God,  in  affording  them  what  was  necessary  on 
former  occasions,  they  are  ready  to  ask.  Though  the  rock 
has  supplied  us,  and  the  manna  has  descended,  yet "  can 
God  spread  a  table  for  us  in  the  wilderness  V*  With  re- 
spect to  the  blessings  of  this  life,  they  live  by  faith,  and 
frequently  have  no  provision  or  prospect  of  futurity. 

But,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  this  world  is  also  a  wilder- 
ness. It  has  no  natural  tendency  to  nourish  the  spiritual 
life ;  nothing  is  derived  from  it  of  that  kind :  though 
spiritual  blessings  are  enjoyed  in  it,  the  christian  knows 
they  are  not  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  the  "  bread"  which 
he  eats  "  cometh  down  from  heaven ;"  the  perpetual  ex- 
hibition and  communication  of  that  one  bread  is  all  his 
support  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of  life. 
Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
dead ;  but  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  never  die.' 
My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."* 
The  ordinances  of  the  gospel  do  not  support  and  comfort 
us  any  farther  than  there  is  a  heavenly  communication 
and  influence  attending  them.     This  is  not  peculiar  to 
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the  poor :  the  rich,  who  abound  in  worldly  things,  feel 
that  this  is  a  wilderness  to  their  souls ;  they  feel  that 
there  is  something  to  which  earthly  treasures  are  not 
suited ;  wants  which  they  cannot  supply.  The  same 
bread  that  feeds  the  poor  must  feed  them,  or  they  will  be 
lean  from  day  to  day  :  on  this  they  depend  as  much  as 
the  meanest  around  them.  David  felt  this  when  he  said, 
"  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee  :  my  soul  thirsteth 
after  thee,  as  a  thirsty  land."*  "  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O 
God.  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?"t 
"Deliver  me  from  the  men  of  this  world,  who  have 
their  portion  in  this  life."  "Then  shall  I  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness."^  There  was  nothing  on 
earth  to  satisfy  him ;  he  felt  the  present  world  to  be  a 
wilderness,  because  it  was  a  state  of  absence  from  the 
divine  presence.  The  "  child  of  God  "  is  a  child  of  pro- 
mise and  of  hope,  and  his  eye  is  directed  to  the  "  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed." 

Again :  there  is  much  intricacy  in  the  christian's  pil- 

Cage.  There  were  no  paths  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
slites  could  not  have  explored  their  way  but  by  the 
direction  of  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud :  so  the 
Christian  often  knows  not  how  to  explore  his  path. 
There  are  doctrinal  difficulties  by  which  we  are  per- 
plexed, and  errors  to  which  we  are  continually  exposed, 
and  which  we  know  not  how  to  escape  but  by  attention 
to  "  the  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place."  There  are 
voices  that  are  heard  in  the  wilderness,  crying,  "Lo 
here,"  and  "  Lo  there ;"  but  we  must  not  go  after  them  : 
we  must  "  search  the  Scriptures,"§  and  ask  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  or  we  shall  never  have  the  comfort  that 
arises  from  right  views  of  truth,  nor  hear  the  "  voice  be- 
hind us  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.*  I  need 
not  enumerate  the  various  errors  of  the  present  day; 
but  simply  specify  the  two  chief,  which  are,  such  a  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  destroys  the  necessity  of 
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holiness ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  Saviour  as  destroys 
the  notion  of  grace.  There  are  also  many  difficulties  in 
practical  religion ;  and  thus  we  are  again  in  danger  of 
mistake.  What  shall  we  do  to  serve  and  please  God  ? 
The  general  rules  of  scripture  are  sufficient,  if  studied 
with  a  humble  mind,  for  general  direction ;  but  they  do 
not  fiimish  us  with  immediate  and  particular  directions 
in  all  cases :  diligent  inquiry  is  necessary,  attending  to 
the  voice  of  conscience,  giving  up  sensual  desires  and  in- 
clinations, and  rejecting  temptations  presented  in  various 
forms.  There  is  only  one  grand  remedy,  if  we  would 
walk  aright :  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.*'* 

3.  The  way  lies  through  a  hostile  coimtry,  and  is, 
therefore,  discouraging.     We  pass  through  an  enemy's 
land.  The  Israelites  went  up  in  military  array,  marching 
in  file ;  and  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  kings 
of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  Ammonite,  opposed  them. 
They  were  obUged  to  unite  the  courage  of  the  miUtaiy 
with  the  assiduity  of  the  pilgrim's  life ;  they  had  to  fight 
as  well  as  travel.   And  so  must  we :  during  our  pilgrim- 
age we  must  gird  on  "the  whole  armour  of  God,  taking 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith  "f  we 
must  conquer  as  well  as  advance;  we  must  fight  our 
way,  or  die.     There  are  three  great  enemies — the  flesh, 
the  world,  and  the  devil :  these  are  allied,  have  perfect 
understanding  with  each  other  against  us,  and  combine 
their  efforts  for  our  destruction.     The  christian  pilgrim 
becomes  a  marked  character  in  the  world;  he  dwells 
alone ;  the  men  around  him  take  the  alarm ;  they  endea- 
vour to  im bitter  his  choice  and  retard  his  progress. 
Satan  is  also  alarmed,  and  he  is  never  found  to  give  up 
a  subject  without  opposition. 

A  man  going  on  in  a  carnal  course  will  scarcely  be- 
lieve in  Satan's  temptations;  he  regards  it  as  mere  en- 
thusiasm to  think  or  speak  of  them ;  he  has  not  felt 
them,  and  will  not  think  they  can  be  felt:  but  the 
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cliTistian  soon  learns  that  he  has  to  fight  against  "  prin 
cipalities,  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness."  He 
finds  his  enemy  assault  him  in  various  ways,  and  knows 
that  he  "must  be  resisted  that  he  may  flee  from  us;"* 
for  "  he  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour."t  The  flesh  is  also  an  enemy.  The 
christian  experiences  the  workings  of  carnality,  a  han- 
kering after  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  which  he  may 
have  been  addicted ;  as  the  Israelites  after  "  the  onions 
and  garlic  of  Egypt."  There  is  a  tendency  towards  earth, 
as  well  as  towards  heaven;  a  principle  that  depresses 
and  bends  him  downwards,  as  well  as  one  that  elevates 
and  prompts  him  to  soar  above :  he  is  forced  to  com- 
plain of  "  cleaving  to  the  dust,"  and  cannot  always  say, 
"  My  soul  followeth  hard  after  God."  "  There  is  a  law 
in  the  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind."| 
He  complains  of  '^  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief."  There  is 
in  him  an  army  with  two  banners ;  "  the  flesh  lusting 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  :"§  this 
renders  it  necessary  that  our  life  should  be  a  continual 
struggle.  These  conflicts  belong  to  every  condition. 
Those  that  have  most  of  the  world  are  often  most  ex- 
posed, and  are  seldom  less  exempt  than  others  from  as- 
saults ;  and  no  wonder  that  hereby  christians  are  often 
discouraged,  especially  when  they  feel  they  do  not 
always  succeed.  Even  when  they  are  not  vanquished, 
they  sometimes  lose  ground ;  and  when  they  have  over- 
come, they  are  afraid  of  fresh  conflicts,  in  which  their 
strength  may  fail,  and  their  enemies  gain  the  advantage. 
4.  The  false  steps  that  are  taken  in  the  pilgrimage, 
and  the  consequent  displeasure  of  God,  are  discouraging : 
there  are  so  many  errors  and  iniquities  for  which  the 
Lord  chastens  his  people,  though  he  pardons  sin  as  to  its 
eternal  consequences.  How  often  did  the  children  of 
Israel  off*end  God  and  awaken  his  anger  ?  and  where  is 
the  son  whom  the  Lord  does  not  see  fit  to  chasten? 
These  chastenings  of  the  Lord  often  drink  up  or  oppress 


•  James  iv.  7. 
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Ae  spmt,  and  overwhelm  the  soul.  «  AU  thy  waves  and 
billows  are  g^ne  over  me."*  They  think  of  God,  and 
are  afraid  They  cry,  "Oh,  be  not  a  terror  unto  me,"+ 
lest  1  suiter  thy  fromi  and  be  distracted.  The  bitter 
herbs  are  unpalatable ;  the  fears  of  hell  seize  hold  of 
them  as  terribly  as  when  they  were  first  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  sm  and  danger ;  they  feel  their  fi^ilty  and  ten- 
dency to  depart  from  God ;  and  they  apprehend  future 
trials,  and  know  not  how  long  the  painful  dispensation 
will  continue.  "  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever ;  doth 
his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?"$ 

5.  The  total  defection  of  men  from  the  path  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  those  who  stiU  continue  in  the 
way.     I  do  not  think  that  all  who  died  in  the  wilderness 
were  cut  off  as  rebels ;  indeed  it  could  not  be,  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  of  the  number ;  yet  they  were  set  forth 
as  types  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  not  entering  into 
rest.     Here  was  a  shadow  of  the  greater  loss  of  them 
that     timi  back  to  perdition."     How  many  can  we  re- 
coUect  of  those  who  were  once  active  and  zealous  in  th« 
^T/?u  y^ V^^*  ^ave  gone  away  and  walked  no  mow 
with  Uinst,  of  whom  we  may  say,  "  It  would  have  beei; 
better  tor  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness than  after  they  had  known  it,"§  "  to  turn  again  to 
the  beggarly  elements  of  this  world  !"|| 

Providence  sets  a  mark  upon  such  persons :  their  idols 
are  snatched  from  them,  and  they  become  as  pillars  of 
^  to  remmd  us  of  the  danger  of  looking  behind  us. 
What  deep  searchings  of  heart  are  hereby  occasioned  I 
I  also  shall  fall  by  the  hand  of"  the  enemy ;  I  have  in 
me  a  sunilar  nature  with  his,  and  may  be  exposed  to 
simil^  temptations.  "  Lord,  hold  me  up,"  or  I  shaU  not 
be  safe.  Nothing  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  chris- 
tian army  more  than  the  failure  of  those  who  appeared 
brave  m  the  day  of  battle,  and  conspicuous  in  the  ranks. 
When  mmisters  and  eminent  professors  fall  away,  our 
hands  hang  down ;  we  suspect  others ;  we  are  jealous  of 
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ourselves.  «  Search  me,  0  God,  and  try  me,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  m  the  way 
everlasting."*  "Every  one  must  give  an.  account  of 
himself  to  God,"f  and  "let  every  one  have  rejoicmg  m 
himself  and  not  in  another,"^  ^ 

6.  The  length  of  the  way  is  discouraging.     The  time 
occupied  by  the  Israelites  from  their  entering  to  theur 
leaving  the  wilderness,  was  forty  years.    Thus  long  were 
Caleb  and  Joshua  in  travelHng  through  it  I     This  was  a 
tedious  journey ;  such  a  one  as  was  never  performed  be- 
fore :  a  type  of  the  journeys  of  the  church  militant.  The 
whole  of  human  life,  with  all  its  toils  and  cares,  is  com- 
prehended in  this  journey  ;  there  is  no  rest,  no  cessation 
of  the  pilgrim  state,  till  life  is  finished.    "  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,"  or  all  thy  former  toil  is  lost  and  will  be 
of  no  avail.     Now,  though  human  life  is  short  in  itself, 
yet  to  our  limited  conception  it  appears  long ;  especially 
when  passed  in  suffering  and  pam,  "  when  the  clouds 
return  after  the  rain,"  and  there  is  none  to  tell  us  "how 
long."     In  protracted  afflictions  is  seen  the  patience  of 
the  saints.    It  is  more  easy  to  endure  the  greatest  shocks 
of  trouble,  than  to  endure  those  pains  which  are  more 
moderate,  for  a  long  season.     Patience  is  worn  away  by 
continued  afflictions,  rather  than  overwhelmed  by  the 
rolling   wave.     Those   saints,   who   endure   in  pnvate, 
though  unnoticed  by  their  neighbours,  and  perhaps  un- 
known, are  the  bravest  heroes  of  the  christian  camp.  We 
must,  my  brethren,  hold  out  unto  the  end.     We  must 
touch  the  goal,  or  we  run  in  vain  :  our  last  effort  must 
be  made  in  this  journey,  or  we  shall  never  reach  the  Ca- 
naan that  Ueth  beyond  the  waters  of  the  grave. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  serious  representation  of 
difficulties  and  trials  ;  and  it  may  appear  discouraging  to 
many :  the  people  of  God  may  be  much  discouraged  at 
times,  when  they  know  not  how  long  they  shall  thus 
have  to  walk  and  be  weary.  But  there  is  another  view 
of  our  pilgrimage :  it  is  not  wise  to  hide  our  eyes  from 
trials ;  let  us,  therefore  consider  them  well;  yet  let  us, 

•  Psalm  cxxxix.  33, 24         f  Rom.  xiv.  12.       %  Gal.  vi.  4. 


at  the  same  time,  inquire  whether  among  these  scenes 
there  are  not  interspersed  motives  to  support,  encourage, 
and  animate  our  minds. 

II.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  endeavour  to  direct  you  to 
some  considerations  to  remove  your  discouragements. 

I.  Remember,  the  way  you  are  in,  believer,  is  "  a  right 
way,'  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said.  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  ordained  it :  and  if  you  reach  the  end,  you 
will  be  well  repaid  for  all  your  toil,  and  will  admire  the 
whole  of  the  pilgrimage :  no  sorrow  will  appear  to  have 
been  too  heavy ;  no  path  too  gloomy.  There  was  no  bit- 
ter ingredient  in  your  cup  that  could  have  been  spared ; 
no  affliction  but  what  operated  to  promote  the  "far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  You  wiU 
look  back  and  acknowledge  that  Infinite  Wisdom  di- 
rected the  darkest  path,  and  caused  it  to  terminate  in 
joy  and  glory  unutterable.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
many  have  been  conducted  that  are  now  in  glory ;  they 
are  gone  up  out  of  "great  tribulation."  There  is  a 
"  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  "  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience, are  now  inheriting  the  promises :"  let  us  also, 
with  patience,  "  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  look- 
ing unto  Jesus ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."*  Take 
the  prophets  and  ancient  saints  as  examples  of  suffering : 
think  how  they  were  tried.  Remember  the  prison  of 
Joseph,  the  reproach  of  Moses,  the  dungeon  of  Jeremiah, 
and  the  death  of  Isaiah.  "  Remember  the  patience  of 
Job"  under  all  his  afflictions.  God  has  heated  the  fur- 
nace for  some  of  the  most  eminent  saints  seven  times 
more  than  common,  because  they  were  endued  with  a 
divine  power  of  suffering  with  patience,  and  were  fa- 
voured vrith  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  peo- 
ple of  God  have  been  chosen  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ; 
"  the  bush  has  been  on  fire,  but  not  consumed,"  for  God 
was  in  the  midst  to  preserve  it ;  and  he  not  only  pre- 
serves his  saints,  but  gradually  conforms  them  to  his  Son 
Jesus,  who  himself  suffered :  for  this  purpose  he  came 
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into  the  world  and  united  himself  to  human  nature, 
wherefore  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind.  Our 
sufferings  are  necessary,  to  wean  us  from  the  world  and 
to  deliver  us  from  sin :  "  he  that  hath  suffered  is  free 
from  sin."*  We  must  either  suffer  by  self-denial,  or  be 
chastised  of  the  Lord.  ''  If  any  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  :"t 
let  him  behold  both  the  cross  and  the  crown,  and  never 
turn  aside  from  that  path  which  leads  to  the  crown, 
whatever  cross  he  may  have  to  bear.  A  man  of  this 
world,  who  is  governed  by  sensual  inclinations,  and  seeks 
after  vain  pleasures,  is  "dead  while  he  lives." J  This 
was  not  the  course  of  our  Master ;  and,  be  it  remem- 
bered, it  is  he  who  says,  '•  Let  him  follow  me!* 

2.  Another  encouragement  is,  that  God  is  with  his 
people  in  the  way.  He  was  with  Israel  to  guide  and  de- 
fend them.  They  had  visible  tokens  of  his  presence, 
and  saw  that  he  stretched  out  his  arm  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  overthrow  of  their  adversaries.  Thus  also, 
when  Jesus  sent  forth  his  disciples,  he  said,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."§  If 
he  lays  upon  our  shoulders  the  heavy  cross,  he  supplies 
unction  for  the  bruises  it  occasions.  If  he  leads  into  the 
wilderness,  he  "  speaks  comfortably ;"  he  spreads  a  table 
there,  "  and  his  banner  over  us  is  love."  "  Greater  is  he 
that  is  with  you  than  all  that  are  against  you."  God  is 
in  the  world  as  the  great  upholder,  governor,  and  bene- 
factor ;  but  he  is  in  the  church  by  his  special  grace,  as 
a  vital  principle,  an  ever-living  friend  to  sustain,  ani- 
mate, and  influence.  With  him  we  have  communion, 
and  from  him  communications  of  mercy.  We  are  one 
with  him  ;  all  our  need  shall  be  supplied  :  "  as  our  days, 
so  shall  our  strength  be."||  We  may  know  not  how  to 
meet  an  expected  trial ;  but  grace  shall  come,  and  be  all- 
sufficient  for  us.  Only  keep  your  face  Zion-ward,  and 
"  though  the  young  men  faint,  and  are  weary"  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord,  you  shall  "  renew  your  strength, 
mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles,  run  and  not  be  weary. 
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walk  and  not  faint."*  "  His  strength  shall  be  made  per. 
feet  in  your  weakness."  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong ;"t  most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  "glory  in  in- 
firmity, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 
*'In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors, 
through  Him  who  loved  us."J  Only  look  not  behind 
you,  think  not  of  turning  back,  and  he  "  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you." 

3.   To  overcome  the    discouragements  of  the  way 
remember  there  is  no  other  way  that  leads  to  heaven! 
You  cannot  reconcile  the  service  of  sin  and  the  world 
with  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting 
hfe  in  that  holy  state,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
God.      Will  you,  then,  forego  the  hope  of  Canaan ;  as 
you    must   when   you  yield   to   sin,   when    you  give 
yourselves  to  the  world  ?     There  is  no  other  way  to  hea- 
ven than  the  way  to  which  the  Scriptures  of  truth  direct 
you.     You  must  "  crucify  the  flesh ;"  you  must  "  purify 
yourselves"  by  faith  through  the  Spirit ;  you  must  be 
conformed  to  the  Saviour ;  you  must  take  up  the  trials  of 
hfe  with  patience,  or  look  for  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  choice  of  Moses  was  truly  wise ;  it  was  the  only 
choice  wisdom  covld  make.     Happy  are  they  who  choose 
like  him ;  Canaan  shall  be  for  ever  theirs.     The  Land  of 
Promise  was  but  a  type,  a  shadow,  of  their  inheritance ; 
it  was  a  perishable  inheritance ;  it  was  but  a  mere  span,' 
a  moment  of  happiness  and  glory,  compared  vrith  that 
which  shall  be  revealed,  of  which,  at  present,  we  can 
only  say  we  know  but  in  part :  for  "  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him,    for   we  shall  see   him  as   he  is."* 
A  few  moments  there  will  banish  all  earthly  trials  from 
your  mind ;  or  you  shall  remember  them  only  to  enhance 
your  bhss.     The  enemy,  like  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
bee,  shall  be  seen  no  more.      The  trials  of  the  saints 
shall  be  left  far  behind,  and  sin  shall  never  vex  them 
again.     How  will  this  happiness  repay  all  their  toil  I 


*  liaiah  xl.  31. 
t  Horn.  viii.  37 


t  2  Cor.  xii.  10. 
§  1  John  iii.  2. 
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how  sweet  will  be  the  remembrance  of  tbe  bitterest 
herbs  !  how  unspeakable  and  inconceivable  the  joy,  when 
they  shall  be  with  angels,  and  justified  spirits,  and  Christ 
and  God,  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  1^  "We  are  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  sublime  subject ;  yet  we  know  that 
future  happiness  is  greater  "  than  eye  hath  seen  or 
ear  hath  heard."  How  should  it  transport  us  to  think 
that  we  may  be  counted  worthy  of  this  high  calling; 
that  God  hath  revealed  to  us  this  glory !  It  is  only  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel  that  "  life  and  immortality 
are  brought  to  light."  It  is  by  God's  becoming  man  that 
man  may  become  like  God,  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature.  Let  us  not,  my  brethren,  deem  ourselves 
unworthy;  let  us  not  sit  down  content  with  inferior 
things,  like  Esau,  who,  for  "  one  mess  of  pottage,  sold 
his  birthright."  It  is  infinitely  better  to  suffer  in  this 
life,  than  to  lie  down  in  death.  Go  forward,  then,  chris- 
tian ;  go  forward :  "  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  to  those  that  are  before." 

I  pray  God  that  these  plain  truths  may  be  blessed  to 
your  souls ;  that  you  may  be  stirred  up  to  diligent  per- 
severance in  the  ways  of  God ;  that  you  may  be  a  com- 
fort to  the  minister  whom  God  hath  placed  over  you  i 
and  that  he  may  "  present  you  with  joy  at  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ."  And,  if  any  of  you  have  not  yet  entered 
on  this  way,  to  such  we  would  affectionately  say  "  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel."  Come,  ye  careless 
ones,  *'  ye  simple  ones,  turn  in  hither."  You  think  not 
of  death,  but  of  the  gaieties  of  life  ;  you  walk  after  the 
desire  of  your  hearts  and  the  delight  of  your  eyes ;  but 
there  is  no  happiness  in  your  path ;  if  you  proceed,  you 
must  perish ;  for  it  leadeth  to  destruction.  All  your 
pleasure  is  but  for  a  moment ;  there  is  more  true  plea- 
sure in  the  roughest  path  of  the  christian  than  in  the 
smoothest  road  you  can  find :  you  will  never  have  peace, 
consolation,  or  rest,  till  you  come  to  the  Saviour.  Come, 
and  he  will  do  you  good  :  you  shall  have  all  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life  that  will  be  for  your  real  comfort ;  all 
your  trials  shall  be  ordered  by  wisdom  and  love ;   you 
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fn  L  iT.  ^^'*  support  m  the  day  of  adversity,  and 
m  the  life  to  come,  everlasting  glory.  «  AU  things  shall 
be  yours ;  Chnst  your  Saviour,  and  God,  the  Crfator  of 
the  umverse,  your  God  and  Father.  ' 

We  do  not  know  what  you  may  meet  with  by  the  wav 
nor  what  you  shall  enjoy  in  the  end;  but  what  we  eniov 
you  shaU  enjoy.  God  will  remember  you  with  the 
favour  that  he  beareth  to  his  own  people,  and  visit  vou 

n1^''  uTT'  .^'  *^"*  '^'^  «^^  might  c3 
None  would  be  tinned  away  without  the  blessing :  there 

^room  enough ;  "there  is  bread  enough  and  to^  spare." 

We  invite,  nay  entreat  you  to  leave  those  muddy  streams, 

which    must  be    given  back   in  tears   of  repentance 

Come  and  taste  of  the  "water  of  life,  clear  as  cS 

proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  "* 

Come  and  partake  of  these  blessings.      Every  moment 

while  you  delay,  your  danger  increases :    and  if  you 

utterly  refuse,  you  perish  !     "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride 

I^J'l.-  T\^'^¥.^*''^*  ^^^^*^  ^y>  ^ome;  and 
let  him  that  is  athu^t  come ;  and  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."t 


VIIL 

THE  VANITY  OF  MAN  APART  FROM  HIS  IMMOR. 

TALITY.* 

[preached  at  BROADMEAD,  BRISTOL,  AUGUST,  1815. 

Psalm  Ixxxix.  AL—B^member  how  shrrt  my  time  is :    wherefore  hast 

thmt  made  all  men  in  vain  ? 

The  Psalm  in  which  these  words  occur  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  on  occasion  of  the  calamities  which 

r?i  i>^?^?''°'  ""^  ^^"^^  ^"^  *^^  reig^  of  Rehoboam; 
and  the  Psahnist  appears  to  have  been  lamenting  those 
distressing  events  by  which  the  glory  of  David's  family 

+  Pri  t*??"'  ^!?-  ^-  .        ,  .  t  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

Cliftoil  ^^  ^^^-  ''''^^"^  Grinfield,  A.M.  of 

Vol.  VI.  K 
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seemed  to  be  extin^ished.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings,  he  is  carried  out,  from  the  particular  occasion 
which  excited  them,  to  a  general  contemplation  of  the 
yanity  of  human  existence.  From  these  words  I  propose 
to  show,  that, — considered  merely  in  his  present  state, 
apart  from  any  reference  to  eternity  and  the  prospect 
disclosed  by  revelation, — man  (it  may  be  truly  said)  is 
"  made  in  vain.** 

1.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  such  a  survey  of 
our  being,  as  circumscribed  within  the  term  of  mortality, 
is  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  "  Remember  how  short 
my  time  is."  This  circumstance,  which  cannot  have 
escaped,  or  failed  to  affect,  any  reflecting  person,  is  fre- 
quently adverted  to  by  the  sacred  writers.  "  My  days," 
says  Job,  *'  are  swifter  than  a  post ;  they  are  passed 
away  as  a  shadow.**  "  Behold,**  says  the  Psalmist,  "  thou 
hast  made  my  days  as  a  handbreadth,  and  mine  age  is  as 
nothing  before  thee :  as  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ; 
in  the  morning  it  is  green ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down 
and  withered."  The  transient  nature  of  his  existence 
stamps  an  inexpressible  meanness  on  man,  if  we  confine 
our  view  to  the  present  life ;  and  forces  us  to  confess 
that,  laying  aside  the  hope  of  immortality,  "  every  man, 
at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity.** 

2.  The  same  reflection  must  have  occurred  to  most 
persons  of  a  thoughtftd  character,  when  they  have  con- 
templated the  general  state  of  that  world  in  which  we  are 
placed ;  the  mischief  and  misery  that  pervade  it ;  the 
disorder  and  desolation  which  the  unruly  passions  of 
men  perpetually  introduce ;  the  wantonness  with  which 
they  rush  to  deeds  of  violence  and  injustice ;  the  almost 
incessant  national  contentions,  in  which  the  destruction 
of  one  part  of  the  human  race  seems  to  become  the  bu- 
siness and  sport  of  the  other.  Whether  the  balance  of 
good  or  of  evil  preponderate  on  the  whole,  is  a  question 
we  may  here  leave  undecided.  In  some  more  favoured 
conditions  of  society,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  a  pre- 
dominance of  good ;  in  others,  less  favoured,  of  evil : 
but,  that  such  a  question  should  exist  at  all,  is  itself  a 
fiuflicient  proof  how  much  evil  exists    in  this  world. 
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Viewed,  therefore,  merely  as  they  are  here,  and  excluding 
the  supposition  of  a  future  stete,  all  men  will  appear  to 
be     made  m  vam.  '^ 

3.  Again,  when  we  recoUect  how  many  thousands  of 
our  species  are  born  the  subjects  of  sorm  inherent,  in.- 
curable  dis^e  or  tmperfectix>n  of  body,  such  as  may  be 
said  to  render  their  hfe  a  protracted  malady , --when  we 
call  to  mmd  how  many  are  constitutionally  the  victims  of 
dejected  spmts  and  a  morbid  melancholy,  such  as  cast  a 

fenT  T^l  ?^°"^di"g  «^J«ct,  and  dim  their  per- 
ceptions to  the  fairest  scenes  of  life  and  nature  •  fa  case 
which  IS  exemplified  in  the  great  and  amiable  Cowper  •) 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  of  the  multitude  ^ 
circumstanced  that^if  we  consider  them  merelyTe^ 
isting  m  that  hypothetical  state  which  terminates  witii 
death— they  also  are  "  made  in  vain.*' 
Jiv  ^^^/^^^'l'  when  we  take  into  the  account  those 
md^ions  of  mankind  who  are  condemned,  through  the 
whole  of  hfe,  to  manual  and  nmhanicallabours ;  whose 
day  after  day  is  consumed  in  a  constant  round  T^he 
same  unvaried  employment,-the  twisting  of  a  thread,-! 

the  T'td  '^'  ^:f  r  '^  ^  -i-^l-the  exercise  of 
the  tile  the  saw,  or  the  hammer,  and  similar  operations, 
which  have  so  httle  concern  with  mind,  solittleSeZ 
to  engage  the  intellectual  powers  by  Aich  manT^^ 
tmguished  from  the  surrounding  creatures,  that  they^e 
ir  '  -^  ^^*  ^^**^r>  P^^^formed  by  various  machines  of 
modem  inventions  ;-who,  that  liiits  his  view  TLl 
to  this  sublunary  scene,  can  forbear  to  sympatUse  ^ 
the  desponding  Psalmist  in  the  text  ?  In  laboi^  X 
bese  he  observes  milKons  of  those  beings  are  emXed 

wLV^dT*'^  r*^.  t  "^^  -P^^^«  ^  lookingT^t 
ward  and  forward  with  endless  activity  of  thouffht— 

iX      '^  ^^Pr^hending  truth  and  advLing  iTw 
wfeT^^'  ""{  ^r^^°S  a  happiness  commen^^te 

fa^ihii!  T*  f'.'"""'-       T^^    inheritors  of  such 

faculties  are  employed  in  labours  like  these;  in  the  per- 
formance of  which,  after  the  practice  of  a  few  ye^ 

left  for  improvement;  and  for  the  rest  of  life  nothing 
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remains  but  the  repetition  of  the  self-same  labours  ;— 
labours  in  which  the  mind  is  altogether  passive  and 
dormant,  nor  is  any  exercise  afforded  to  the  reason  or  the 
affections.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  censure  * 
the  mechanism  of  civilized  society,  which  evidently 
requires  this  arrangement  in  a  greater  or  less  degree; 
but,  walk  the  streets  of  a  commercial  or  manufacturing 
city ;  observe  the  multiplicity  of  handicraft  occupations 
which  meet  your  eye  at  every  point;  and,  without 
blaming  the  existing  organization  of  society,  I  ask 
whether, — if  cares  like  these  are  to  engage  the  chief  part 
of  human  attention,  (cares  rendered,  perhaps,  necessary 
by  the  imperfection  of  our  present  circumstances,  but 
immensely  disproportioned  to  the  capacity  of  our  nature,) 

if  men  are  condemned  to  terminate  their  existence  in 

these  pursuits,  and  are  not  reserved  for  another  and  higher 
state  of  being,  I  ask  whether  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  are  not  "  made  in  vain  T 

5.  But  there  are  those,  it  may  be  said,  who  do  not 
fell  under  this  melancholy  representation; — men  of 
wealth,  minions  of  fortune,  who  bask  in  her  smiles  and 
revel  in  her  favours;  whose  circumstances  seem  to  be 
formed  by  their  will,  and  who  appropriate  whatever  they 
desire.  Surely,  you  will  say,  such  "  men  of  this  world, 
hate  their  portion  in  this  Hfe ;"  surely  an  existence  like 
theirs,  even  if  we  suppose  it  confined  to  earth,  apart  from 
any  ulterior  consideration,  has  a  sufficient  end  in  itself; 
and,  though  their  existence  is  short,  they  are  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  having  been  "  made  in  vain.**  Now 
there  is  a  delusion  in  this  view :  and  if  we  examine  the 
advantages  which  men  of  wealth  possess  over  others,  we 
shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  pleasures  peculiar  to  super- 
fluous opulence  are  reducible  to  two  classes ;  the  class  of 
smsucd  gratljkatmis^  and  that  of  ambitious  distinctions. 

(1.)  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  gratijications  of 
sense  which  the  rich  have  at  their  command ;  how  little 
these  can  be  said  to  redeem  their  possessors  from  the  lot 
of  a  vain  existence, — how  little  these  conduce  to  supply 
\hat  happiness  which  is  the  end  and  perfection  of  our 
being, — will  appear  by  the  following  considerations.  • 
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The  pleasures  of  sense,  in  the  first  place,  can  never  be 
proposed  as  an  adequate  end  of  our  creation ;  because, 
in  pursuing  them,  we  always  regard  them  as  subordinate 
to  something  of  superior  importance,  our  regard  to  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  just  rule  of  sensual  indulgence. 
The  inferiority  of  these  pleasures  to  something  beyond 
and  above  themselves  is  never  doubted ;  a  wise  man  ad- 
vises a  proper  abstinence  from  such  pleasures  for  the  sake 
of  health  ;  a  good  man,  for  the  sake  of  virtue  ;  either  of 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  an  object  superior  to  that 
which  it  ought  to  regulate.  But  the  true  end  of  ex- 
istence must  be  something  final,  something  beyond  which 
nothing  can  be  proposed  as  of  superior  magnitude  :  and 
unless  there  be  alleged  some  worthier  object  of  our  crea- 
tion than  one  which  is  thus  referred  to  another  which  has 
a  right  to  supersede  it,  it  cannot  be  disproved  that  "  men 
are  made  in  vain." 

Besides  which,  let  it  be  recollected,  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  pleasures  of  sense,  pursued  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  so  far  from  tending  to  create  happiness,  tend  to 
destroy  it,  by  the  very  construction  of  those  organs  which 
are  the  instruments  of  sensual  enjoyment.  That  craving 
after  happiness  which  every  bosom  feels,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  which  involves  the  perfection  of  our  existence, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attain  its  proper  object  in  any  of 
those  animal  pleasures,  of  which  the  pursuit  (unless  kept 
in  continual  check)  leads  to  the  extinction  of  happiness 
and  existence  itself.  The  proper  object  of  this  grand 
desire  of  our  nature  must  be  something,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  we  may  safely  let  loose  the  utmost  energy  and 
ardour  of  the  soul ;  something  essentially,  entirely,  and 
eternally  good,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  need  not  fear 
lest  we  should  injure  ourselves,  but  may  reckon  upon 
benefit  and  success  proportioned  to  our  zeal  and  diligence 
— the  pursuit  of  such  an  object  constituting,  in  effect,  the 
proper  business  of  our  being. 

And,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  cannot  present  to  human  beings  the  appropriate 
and  distinguishing  end  of  their  existence,  because  they 
are  only  enjoyed  by  man  in  common  with  the   lower 
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animals.  That^  whatever  it  be,  which  forms  the  true 
end  of  human  existence,  must  be  something  which  is 
adapted  to  the  great  peculiarities  of  our  nature  as 
rational  and  moral  beings:  but  sensual  fruition  is  re- 
ceived in  an  equal,  perhaps  a  greater  degree,  by  the 
brutes.  To  what  purpose  this  comprehensiveness  of 
reason,  this  prodigality  of  powers,  this  grasp  of  memory, 
this  vigour  of  imagination,  this  restless  activity  of  hope 
and  desire,  if  the  inheritor  of  such  high  endowments 
were  doomed  to  seek  the  perfection  of  his  existence  in 
the  command  of  sensual  gratifications  ?  Few,  in  fact, 
are  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  such  gratifications  are 
the  end  of  their  creation.  Notwithstanding  the  ardour 
with  which  the  pleasiu*es  of  sense  are  pursued  by  many, 
still  they  are  always  regarded  (at  least  where  society  is 
not  unusually  depraved)  as  matter  of  shame  and  conceal- 
ment to  their  votaries  ;  all  thinking  persons  are  anxious 
to  redeem  their  character  from  the  degrading  imputation 
of  devoted  sensuality,  by  intermingling  other  and  wor- 
thier pursuits  with  pleasures  of  this  description ;  and  he 
who  should  abandon  himself,  in  the  gratification  of 
animal  propensities,  to  the  neglect  of  every  higher  aim, 
would  be  universally  allowed  to  have  lived  "  in  vain." 

(2.)  But  there  is  another  class  of  pleasures,  as  was 
observed,  with  the  command  of  which  wealth  supplies  us; 
the  pleasures  of  ambition^,— the  respect  and  homage  which 
are  paid  to  high  station  and  splendid  circumstance. 
Now,  on  an  examination  of  these  pleasures,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  unreal  and  imaginary, — that  they 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  fiction  of  the  imagination, 
a  false  elation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  may  be  said  to 
identify  ourselves,  or  to  be  identified  by  others,  with  all 
those  varied  instruments  of  pleasure  which  affluence  com- 
mands ;  by  which  we  diffuse  ourselves  (as  it  were)  over 
the  whole  sphere  in  which  we  preside.  Of  those  who 
place  their  happiness  in  pleasures  of  this  class  it  may  be 
most  emphatically  said,  that  "  they  walk  in  a  vain  show  :* 
and  could  we  assign  no  better  end  of  our  being  than  that 
which  thus  places  it  in  a  mere  delusion^ — a  false  semblance 
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of  enjoyment, — we  should  be  reduced  to  confess  that "  all 
men  are  made  in  vain." 

Thus  it  appears  that  neither  the  pleasures  of  sense  nor 
those  of  ambition,  (to  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  classes 
all  the  pleasures  of  wealth  are  reducible,)  afibrd  any  ade- 
quate accoimt  of  oiu:  existence  as  confined  to  the  present 
scene ;  and  that  men  of  wealth  are  not,  more  than  others, 
exempt  from  the  mournful  charge  of  the  Psahnist. 

6.  To  proceed.  Neither  can  we  exempt  from  the  same 
condition  mm,  of  knowledge^  who  pass  life  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect  and  the  pursuit  of  truth ;— an  object,  it 
must  be  allowed,  better  suited  to  the  nature,  and  better 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  rational  bemg, 
than  those  before  mentioned ;— an  object  which  too  many 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  in  every  age  regarded  as  the  very 
highest  which  they  could  propose  to  themselves,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  a  state  beyond  which  they  could  aspire  to 
none  more  exalted,  and  in  which,  if  they  could  but 
escape  from  all  intrusions  of  passion  and  accident,  they 
would  be  completely  happy,  they  would  desire  no  higher 
order  of  existence. 

That  the  favourite  pleasures  of  such  men,— the  plea- 
sures of  knowledge  and  intellect,— are  noble  in  their  na- 
ture, exquisite  in  their  degree,  and  permanent  in  their 
continuance,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  suf- 
ficiently experienced,  and  who  are  competent  to  estimate 
them.     But,  in  the  first  place,  to  how /«fw?  are  these 
pleasures  confined !     What  a  mere  scantling  of  the  race 
IS  qualified  to  enjoy  them  in  any  considerable  degree? 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  either  the  abilities  or 
the   opportunities  requisite  to  their  high   enjoyment; 
while  to  the  rest,  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  they  are 
the  hidden  treasures  of  a  sealed  book.   And  can  that  be 
supposed  the  final  object  of  our  being,  which  can  be  en- 
joyed but  by  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  inherit 
that  being !     Is  it  to  be  conceived  that,  while  the  mil- 
lion are  ''  made  in  vain,"  only  here  and  there  a  chosen 
individual  is  permitted  to  attain  a  destiny  worthy  of  his 
nature  ?     The  truth  is,  of  the  few  who  make  knowledge 
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the  aim  of  their  engagements,  none  can  secure  himself 
from  the  intrusion  of  disturbing  passions  or  distressing 
accidents.  It  is  only  in  the  smooth  expanse  of  the  lake, 
when  there  is  no  wind  to  agitate  its  bosom,  that  the 
forms  of  surrounding  nature  are  reflected  clear  and  un- 
broken :  and  thus  it  is  only  where  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  uftdisturbed  tranquillity,  that  the  pleasures  of  science 
and  literature  can  be  pursued  with  success.  But  the 
lights  of  philosophy  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  waves 
of  adversity,  and  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  grief;  the 
man  of  study  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  external  priya- 
tions, — of  health,  friends,  or  fortune, — with  other  men  : 
the  invasions  of  calamity,  to  which  all  are  exposed,  will 
find  him  out  in  the  most  sequestered  retreat ;  and,  after 
all,  he  will  be  feelingly  convinced  that,  if  knowledge  be 
the  end  of  our  being,  and  that  being  terminates  on  earth, 
— ^he,  like  all  other  men,  has  been  "  made  in  vain." 

Besides  which,  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  greatest  proficients  in  knowledge  that  ever  appeared 
among  men,  that  "  increase  of  knowledge,"  far  from 
being  increase  of  happiness,  "is  increase  of  sorrow." 
And  though  this  proposition  may  require  to  be  received 
with  some  limitations,  certain  it  is  that  the  mere  know- 
iedge  of  things,  the  mere  perceptwn  of  truth,  is  some- 
thing extremely  different,  something  entirely  separable, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  things,  the  possession  of  real  hap- 
piness. There  is  not,  between  the  two,  the  slightest  ne- 
cessary connexion :  there  may  exist,  in  the  same  charac- 
ter, the  scantiest  portion  of  the  one  in  union  with  the 
largest  measure  of  the  other.  We  by  no  means  find 
that,  the  more  things  we  know,  the  more  we  enjoy  our 
existence ;  and  the  simple  reason  is,  that  knowledge  has 
its  abode  in  the  understanding,  while  happiness  is  seated 
not  in  the  imderstanding,  but  in  the  heart ;  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  rudest  peasant  may  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher.  In  a  word, — hap- 
piness is  a  state  which  we  are  all  equally  concerned  to 
attain ;  but  wealth  and  knowledge  are  conditions  acces- 
sible only  to  a  few.  Happiness  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ; 
but  wealth  and  knowledge  are  not  adapted  to  satisfy  our 
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affections :  therefore  wealth  or  knowledge  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  to  constitute  that  proper  happiness  of  man,  with- 
out which  he  is  "  made  in  vain." 

7.  Once  more.     There  yet  remains  another  and  a  yet 
more  elevated  order  of  men,  who  place  the  grand  object 
of  then-  being  in  religion;  who  think  of  God,  trust  in 
God,  and,  on  all  occasions,  devote  themselves  to  do  the 
will  of  God  :  men  who,  receiving  the  Scriptures  as  His 
own  divine  revelation,  conceive  that  they  are  pardoned 
and  accepted   by  their  heavenly   Father,   through  the 
mediation  of  the  Son  of  his  love ;  conceive  that  they  are 
renewed  and  influenced  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit ;  and, 
regarding  the  "  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal"  as 
preparatory  to  those  which  are  "  unseen  and  eternal," 
"  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  of 
the  earth ;"  consider  themselves  as  "  dead  to  the  world, 
and  their  life  as  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  and  trust  that 
when  He  who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  they  also  shall 
appear  with  Him  in  glory.**     What  shall  we  say  of  such 
persons  ?     We  say  that,  if  this  were  the  only  state  of 
being   ordained   for  man,  they,  like  others,  would  be 
"  made  in  vain :"  we  say,  with  the  desponding  Psalmist, 
"  Verily,  they  have  cleansed  their  hearts  in  vain,  and  in 
vain  washed  their  hands  in  innocence :"  we  affirm,  with 
the  apostle  Paul  himself,  "  If  in  this  life  only  they  have 
hope,  they  are  of  all  men  most  miserable,"  most  worthy 
to  be  commiserated.     For,  according  to  this  supposition, 
they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  utterly  disappointed 
of  their  object ;  the  only  persons  who,  (by  a  fatal  and 
irreparable  mistake,)  expecting  an  imaginary  happiness 
in  an  imaginary  world,  lose  their  only  opportunity  of 
enjoying  those  present  pleasures  of  which  others  avail 
themselves;  dooming  themselves  to  grasp  at  shadows, 
while  they  neglect  the  substance ;  harassed  with  a  per- 
petual struggle  against  their  natural  propensities  and 
passions ;  incurring,  perhaps,  the  enmity  or  ridicule  of 
their  fellow-mortals;  and — if  the   supposition  be  true 
that  there  is  no  such  future  state  as  that  which  they  an- 
ticipate— all  this  is  in  vain ! 

But  that  supposition  is  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  be- 
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lieyed :  these  men  are  not  thus  deluded ;  they  are  noi 
to  be  thus  disappointed ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye 
that  they  are.  The  perplexity,  the  inconsistency,  the 
palpable  absurdity,  into  which  those  are  driven  who  argue 
upon  the  non-existence  of  immortality,  the  falsehood  of 
revelation,  proves,  as  foi  as  proof  can  be  expected,  that 
theirs  is  a  false  hypothesis !  Upon  their  hypothesis, 
man  is  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  universe ;  that  uni- 
verse is  itself  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  :  all  is  mystery, 
confusion,  and  despair  !  Bring  in  the  light  of  revelation 
and  immortality,  the  clouds  and  thick  darkness  in  which 
the  scene  was  enveloped  disperse,  and  all  is  clear  and 
harmonious.  Man,  with  his  astonishing  endowments,  is 
no  longer  "  made  in  vain ;"  the  universe,  with  its  amazing 
phenomena,  is  no  longer  "  made  in  vain  !"  We  learn  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  that  vanity,  in  subjection 
to  which  "the  whole  creation  groans,"  together  with 
man.  The  origin  of  our  misery  and  death,  the  recovery 
of  life  and  immortality,  are  alike  brought  to  light.  Man 
has  fallen  by  sin  from  the  favour  of  his  Maker ;  hence 
all  the  disorders  and  evils  that  surround  him :  but  a  sal- 
vation has  been  provided ;  "  God  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  committed  to  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation;  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  to  them  their 
trespasses  I"  This,  my  dear  brethren,  is  the  testimony 
of  God  in  his  own  word ;  and,  though  men  may  dispute 
its  authority,  "  let  God,"  we  say,  "  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar.** 

To  attain  a  share  in  this  salvation,  to  recover  the  true 
end  and  perfection  of  our  existence,  in  the  resemblance 
and  the  favour  of  "  the  only  happy  God ;*  this  is  the 
great  object  of  desire  and  pursuit  to  those  whose  eyes 
are  opened  to  their  real  situation,  whose  hearts  are 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  real  want.  And,  "  remem- 
bering how  short  their  time  is,"  they  are  the  more  in 
earnest  that,  by  a  glorious  reverse  of  their  naturally 
ruined  state,  they  may  prove  at  last  to  have  not  been 
*'  made  in  vain."  They  "  pass  the  time  of  their  sojourn- 
ing in  fear  ;**  they  are  •'  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer," 
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"  As  obedient  children,  they  fashion  not  themselves  after 
the  lusts  of  their  ignorance,  but,  as  He  who  hath  called 
them  is  holy,  so  they  seek  to  be  holy  in  all  their  conver- 
sation."    In  a  word,  they  count  all  things  as  loss,  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour :  for  they  "  know  whom  they  have  believed  ;**  they 
have  the  fullest  assurance  in  their  faith.     On  other  ob- 
jects, which  are  so  eagerly  pursued  by  the  men  of  this 
world,  they  have  closed  their  eyes  for  ever :  "  forgetting 
the  things  behind,  reaching  forward  to  those  before,  they 
press  forward  to  the  mark"  and  prize  of  their  high  call- 
ing ;  and,  though  racks,  ropes,  swords,  or  fires  were  to 
obstruct  the  way,  they  would  rush  through  them  all  to 
reach  their  eternal  goal !     Jesus  Christ  is  to  them  the 
very  food  of  the  soul,  the  very  bread  of  life ;  and  they 
make  it  the  substance  of  their  continual  supplication, 
"  Whatever  beside  is  denied,  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread!"    Such  are  the  views  and  affections  which  in- 
spire true  believers ;  such  the  object  which,  stretching 
into  eternity,  puts  out,  casts  a  darkness  over,  the  bright- 
est sublunary  splendours ;  an  object,  apart  from  which  it 
may  be  justly  said,  that  "  men,*'  that  "  all  men  are  made 
in  vain!" 

The  necessity  and  certainty  of  that  salvation,  that  im- 
mortality, which  the  gospel  reveals,  is  one  and  the  Jirst 
inference  from  what  has  been  said :  another,  and  the  last 
inference  I  shall  mention,  is  the  extreme  folly  and  mi- 
sery of  those  who  persist  in  the  neglect  of  this  salvation, 
this  immortality.  It  is  to  throw  away  the  end  of  exist- 
ence, to  sever  ourselves  from  the  possibility  and  the  in- 
finitude of  happiness,  and,  in  the  awful  language  of 
scripture,  to  ^^  judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life  !" 
If  a  vast  sum  of  money  were  committed  to  us,  and  we 
suddenly  discovered  that,  by  our  own  neglect,  the  whole 
was  lost,  we  should  be  afi*ected,  probably,  with  serious 
ilarm  and  regret :  but  what  must  be  our  emotion, — what 
our  consternation,  remorse,  and  despair, — should  we  dis- 
cover, at  the  last  judgement,  that  we  have  lived  in  vain  ; 
that,  so  far  as  our  own  interest  is  concerned,  we  have  been 
made  in  vain  ;  that  we  have  received  the  grace  of  God 
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in  vain;  that,  having  neglected  the  one  salvation,  we 
are  lost,  lost  in  the  scale  of  being ;  immortal  creatures, 
lost  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  Maker  gave  us 
existence ;  lost  to  happiness  ;  irrecoverably  and  for  ever 
lost !  What  must  it  be  to  discover  that  the  mistake  we 
have  committed  is  at  once  infinite  and  irreparable  ;  that 
we  have  been  guilty  of  an  infatuation,  which  it  will  re- 
quire eternity  to  deplore^  and  eternity  to  comprehend! 
Now  is  the  accepted  time :  let  us  earnestly  avoid  such 
an  unutterable  calamity;  let  us  choose  the  favour  of 
God  as  the  only  adequate  end  of  our  being ;  and  embrace 
the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  way  to  attain 
that  end ;  in  a  word,  let  us  act  as  those  who  are  swayed 
by  the  conviction  that  the  christian  is  the  only  man  of 
whom  it  can  be  said,  in  relation  to  eternal  felicity,  that 
he  is  not  "  made  in  vain/' 


IX. 

DEATH,  THE  LAST  ENEMY,  SHALL  BE 
DESTROYED.* 

[preached  at   BEDFORD,    MAY,  1817.] 

1  Cob,  xvi.  26. — Tlie  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death. 

In  this  chapter  the  apostle  directs  the  views  of  chris- 
tians to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things ;  when  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  our  nature,  having  an- 
swered the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  shall  be 
surrendered,  "  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all." 

This  kingdom  is,  in  the  mean  time,  progressive,  and 
will  be  so  till  all  enemies  shall  be  subdued  and  placed 
under  his  feet.  The  apostle  brings  in  the  words  of  the 
text  as  an  instance  of  this  general  proposition.  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  there  is  an  inaccu- 
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racy  in  our  common  version,  which  so  vitiates  its  appli- 
cation, that  it  does  not  seem  to  sustain  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  apostle  had  arrived.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
establish  the  perfection  of  our  Saviour's  conquest,  the 
advancement  of  his  triumphs,  and  the  prostration  of  all 
enemies  whatever  beneath  his  power.  Now  to  say  that 
"  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death,"  by  no 
means  affords  a  proof  of  this  position.  Though  death 
might  be  destroyed,  and  be  the  last  enemy  that  should 
be  destroyed,  it  would  not  thence  appear  but  that  other 
enemies  might  remain,  not  destroyed.  But  the  proper 
rendering  is,  "Death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed.*' 

Having  made  this  observation,  I  will  now  direct  your 
attention  to  the  import  of  the  proposition ;  and  will  con- 
sider— 

I.  The  nature  of  the  great  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  why  he  is  called  "  the  last  enemy." 

II.  The  manner  and  the  successive  stages  in  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  has  already  conquered  in  part,  and  will 
completely  conquer,  this  last  enemy. 

I.  The  nature  of  that  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  why  he  is  called  "  the  last  enemy." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  to  show  that  death  is, 
in  many  respects,  an  enemy  to  thfe  sons  of  Adam.  It  is 
so,  first,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  most  obvious  effects,  the 
dissolution  of  the  human  frame.  Every  part  of  the  body 
is  part  of  a  marvellous  fabric,  of  a  wonderful  machine  ; 
which  bears  upon  it  the  mark  of  divine  wisdom  and 
skill  in  its  contrivance  and  execution.  It  is  a  work 
which  man  is  not  only  unable  to  form  or  contrive,  but 
the  contrivance  of  which  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend. 
Every  man  possesses  and  carries  in  himself  certain  ex- 
cellencies of  composition,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  in- 
numerable operations,  while  he  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  internal  machinery  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. If  we  look  upon  the  Goths  and  Vandals  as  the 
enemies  of  the  nations,  and  of  all  civilized  society,  be- 
cause they  destroyed  palaces  and  temples,  and  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  art ;  what  must  we  think  of  death, 
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which  demolishes,  not  only  in  one  victim,  but  m  innu- 
merable Tictims,  the  noblest  fabric  that  was  ever  raised 
on  earth ;  and  spoils  the  most  skilful  works  that  were 
ever  constructed  ?  All  human  beauty,  and  vigour,  and 
stren^h,  are  at  once  laid  prostrate  by  the  power  of  death ; 
are  broken  and  shivered  to  pieces  under  the  stroke  of 
this  great  tyrant.  Were  we  to  see,  at  one  glance,  a.11  the 
victims  which,  in  different  lands  and  climes  and  in  aU 
ages,  have  laUen  before  him,  we  should  behold  a 
mle  of  ruins  raised  to  the  heavens  ;  but  these  ruins  are 
mostly  crumbled  to  dust,  and  concealed  in  the  tokness 
of  the  grave ;  or  what  an  amazing  view  would  be  af- 
forded of  the  power  and  conquests  of  this  umversal 

Again,  Death  is  an  enemy,  as  he  puts  an  end  to  all 
that  is  terrestrial  and  temporary  with  regard  to  man. 
All  the  schemes,  and  projects,  and  thoughts,  that  relate 
only  to  the  concerns  of  time,  are  destroyed.     "In  that 
very  day,"  says  the  word  of  God,  "  his  thoughts  pensh  : 
aU  the  thoughts  of  the  sublimest  genius,  of  the  most 
acute  philosophers,  of  the  subtlest  statesmen,  of  the  most 
ambitious  projectors,  perish  !     All  find,  at  once  a  termi- 
nation to  their  intellectual  labours,  their  sublunary  joys 
and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears;  they  go  only  as  far  as 
death  leaves  space  for  fhem  ;  and  stop  where  he  opposes 
his  power.  As  much,  therefore,  as  the  world  is  worth,— 
as  much  as  it  possesses  of  value  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
go much  is  death  to  be  considered  as  a  formidable  toe, 
standing  forth  against  him,  and  in  opposition  to  his 

career 

Say*  ye  ambitious,  ye  lovers  of  wealth,  ye  pursuers  of 
earthly  pleasure,  what  will  aU  the  objects  you  desire 
avail  you  when  you  are  summoned  to  meet  this  last 
enemy,  and  are  by  him  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  grave  ?  What  will  you  do  in  that  period  when  yoiu: 
"  souls  shall  be  required  of  you,"  and  you  are  questioned, 
"  Whose  shall  these  things  be  V  As  much  as  you  value 
these,  so  much  death  will  be  your  enemy.  . 

Death  is  also  an  enemy,  because  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  tenderest  ties  of  nature  and  affection ;  of  all  those 
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endearments  of  friendship  that  bind  man  to  man.  Death 
tears  asunder  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children;  he  snatches  the  tender  infant 
fi-om  the  mother  s  breast,  or  bereaves  it  of  parental  care, 
and  leaves  it  a  helpless  orphan  in  this  wilderness.  One 
part  of  the  mortal  compound  is  left  by  him  to  mourn 
and  sigh,  while  the  other  part  is  mingled  with  corrup- 
tion, and  becomes  a  companion  of  worms.  Death  so 
mars  the  features,  that  the  most  passionate  admirers  of 
the  fairest  and  most  lovely  forms  of  beauty,  are  con- 
strained to  say,  as  Abraham  said  of  Sarah,  "  Bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight."  All  the  fruits  of  friendship  are 
withered  by  his  breath ;  and  one  has  been  called  alone, 
to  go  through  the  dark  passage  where  no  one  could  ac- 
company him :  while  the  survivor,  who  is  left  behind, 
frequently  experiences  the  greatest  sufferings,  from  the 
emotions  and  reflections  of  his  mind.  Alas !  how  many 
fond  mothers,  beloved  children,  and  valuable  friends, 
have  been  already  sacrificed  to  this  inexorable  tyrant ! 
Nor  is  there  any  union  so  closely  formed,  nor  any  friend- 
ship so  established  and  strengthened,  but  it  will  be  cut 
asunder  and  destroyed  by  the  stroke  of  this  great  enemy, 
death. 

But  the  most  terrible  yet  remains ; — ^the  moral,  or 
rather  the  eternal  consequences "  of  death.  If  divine 
grace  had  not  interposed,  death  has  a  sting  by  which  he 
would  pierce  every  transgressor,  and  send  him  to  a  state 
of  interminable  misery.  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law."*  The  death  of  the 
body  is  by  no  means  the  full  infliction  of  the  penalty  of 
the' divine  law.  What  we  look  upon  as  death,  is  only  a 
dark  passage  which  conducts  the  sinner  to  the  state  of 
eternal  death.  The  dissolution  of  our  body,  and  the  se- 
paration of  the  spirit  from  it,  is  but  a  preparation ;  like 
knocking  off  the  chains  and  fetters  from  a  prisoner  who 
is  about  to  be  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execution.  *'  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life."t    Eternal  life  is  here  contrasted  with  death :  but 
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what  IS  the  opposite  of  eternal  life,  hut  eternal  death — 
the  death  of  the  soul,  which  consists  of  the  perpetual 
loss  of  hope  ;  a  cutting  oflf  from  the  presence  and  favour 
of  God  ;  a  sense  of  his  eternal  wrath,  which  hums  like 
devouring  fire  ?  The  second  death  treads  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  first,  and  its  shadow  covers  it ;  it  is  the  infliction 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Eternal  Governor  of  the  universe; 
and  the  fear  of  it  makes  those  who  are  aware  they  are 
sinners,  willing  to  struggle  with  a  load  of  cares  and  sor* 
rows,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  living  God  ; 
for  it  is  a  fearful  thing, — "  a  fearfiil  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.*** 

There  are  many  properties  of  this  enemy  which  give 
him  the  pre-eminence  of  terror.  He  is  an  inexorable 
enemy.  Others  may  he  bribed  by  riches,  soothed  by 
flatteries,  moved  by  the  tears  and  sorrows  of  a  suppliant, 
or  reconciled  by  a  mediator ;  a  daysman  may  interpose  ; 
one  may  come  between  us  and  our  enemy,  who  may  in- 
terpose to  ward  off  or  suspend  the  blow  ;  but  none  can 
"  give  a  ransom  for  his  brother,"  to  redeem  his  soul  from 
death  :t  "  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war  :"|  the  re- 
demption of  the  soul  ceaseth  "  for  ever ;"  there  is  no 
price  that  can  be  offered,  or  would  be  accepted.  All  the 
riches  of  the  universe  would  be  despised,  if  they  were 
offered  for  only  an  hour's  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
death :  he  wants  the  man  himself,  not  what  he  possesses. 
Death  will  tear  away  the  most  ambitious  from  the 
heights  of  his  power,  the  wealthy  from  the  midst  of  all 
his  stores,  and  the  voluptuous  from  the  scene  of  all  his 
pleasures.  His  ear  is  insensible  to  the  groans  of  the 
child,  and  his  eye  is  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  the  mo- 
ther ;  he  is  not  to  be  arrested  or  turned  aside  by  the  wait- 
ings of  innocence,  or  by  the  outcries  of  guilt.  All  are 
levelled  by  the  same  undistinguishing  stroke,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  release. 

Death  is  an  impartial  enemy.  Other  enemies  have 
particular  grounds  of  quarrel ;  they  do  not  oppose  the 
tchole  of  the  species,  but  some  individual,  or  a  number 
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of  persons  from  whom  they  have  received,  or  suppose 
they  have  received,  an  injury :  but  every  one  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  the  object  of  his  enmity;  his  arrows  will 
level  all  m  the  dust;  "for  it  is  appointed  for  a// men 
once  to  die;'*  and  the  grave  is  the  "house  of  a//  the 
l?"^!"^-  .  1^®  strongest  know  that  all  their  strength  must 
fu  •*"  ?"?.•  ^^^  ^^^^  dissipation,  their  hurry  and  care, 
their  joUity  and  mirth,  they  know  that  in  the  path  along 
winch  they  hasten  on  there  is  one  that  will  meet  and 
destroy  them  ;  and  they  begin  to  look  forward  with 
anxiety  and  dismay  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
seat  of  this  terrible  majesty. 

Like  other  great  monarchs,  he  also  has  harbingers  to 
proclaim  and  prepare  for  his  approach.  He  sends  before- 
iiim  the  most  agonizing  pains  and  afflictions ;  diseases 
that  consume  our  strength  and  vigour,  and  sometimes  in- 
duce us  to  expect  his  arrival  every  moment.  By  the 
trembhng  jomts,  the  dimness  of  the  eyes,  the  changed 
countenance,  the  breaking  of  the  «  bowl  at  the  cistern," 
and  the  loosm^  of  the  "  silver  cord,"  we  know  that  he 
is  near  at  hand.  There  is  a  shadow  of  death  cast  before 
iiim,  extendmg  according  to  the  height  of  this  terrible 
majesty,  and  stretching  over  part  of  the  vale  of  life :  yes, 
a^l  that  precedes  our  dissolution,  all  that  is  preparatory  to 
the  last  stroke  are  harbingers  of  death;  afflictive  in 
themselves  and  to  be  dreaded  on  their  own  account,  but 
peculiarly  fearful  as  the  precursors  of  this  great  adver- 

o  i^  *^^l  f  ?  ^''  forerunners,  so  he  has  innumerable 
and  dreadfiil  mstruments  for  destruction.  The  famine 
and  the  pestilence  are  in  his  hand ;  he  kindles  the  fury 
of  the  battle,  and  nots  in  the  field  of  slaughter ;  he  wings 
the  forked  lightning,  and  expands  the  jaws  of  the  devour- 
ing earthquake.  The  air  we  breathe,  the  elements  by 
which  we  are  supplied,  and  the  food  upon  which  we 
subsist,  are  often  converted  into  the  instruments  of  death  • 
He  levies  a  contribution  upon  all ;  and  extracts  the  poison 
ot  mortahty  from  that  which  is  given  for  the  sustenance 
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Death  is  called,  not  only  an  enemy,  ^^*  *^%^  \?f* 
enemy."  This  is  introduced  pnncipally  to  denote  the 
completeness  of  the  Redeemer  s  conquest :  nothmg  re- 
mains after  the  last.  i.    r  r««/i  ,*«  \*a 

This  is  the  last  enemy  of  the  church  of  God  m  its 
coUective  capacity.     Persecution  shall  cease,  afflj^tion  be 
removed    fears  and  terrors  of  conscience  quelled,  temp- 
Xi  overcome,  and  Satan  subdued  :  still  the  triumphs 
of  death  will  remain ;  a  large  portion  of  ^^^^^  j^^^Jf 
has  redeemed  will  remain  under  his  dominion ;  the  bodies 
of  beUevers  will  continue  in  the  grave  tillthe  final  con- 
summation  of  all  things.     Though  Jesus  Christ  extends 
his  sceptre  over  aU  nations,  and  aU  kmgdoms  become  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  his  Christ,— though  millions  of 
the'faithful  shaU  reign  with  him,  and  rejoice  over  every 
other  enemy,  and  hope  to  rejoice  over  this,--yet  the  ves- 
tiges of  his  conquests  shall  remain  legible  m  the  graves 
of  the  saints,  and  on  the  tombs  and  monuments  ot  the 

^^  Death  is  also  the  last  enemy  of  every  believer.    The 
christian  obtains  a  hope  of  pardon ;  he  goes  on  conquer- 
ing one  temptation  after  another,    "from  strength  to 
stoength,"  from  victory  to  victory ;  but  he  knows  that, 
after  all,  his  body  must  come  under  the  power  of  this 
enemy,  and  remain  for  a  season  in  his  dark  domain,      i 
have,'  says  he  '  been  carried  through  many  trials ;    i 
have  surmounted  many  difficulties ;  I  have  triumphed 
over  many  powerful  temptations;  but  the   dying  part 
still  remains:  I  have  stiU  a  scene  to  pass  tbrough,  m 
which  I  must  be  left  alone  ;  no  friendly  hand  to  guide 
or  support  me.     I  must  engage,  singly,  with  an  enemy, 
whom  all  men  dread,  and  whose  power  no  man  compre- 
hends, for  it  is  invisible.     He  smites  with  an  unseen 
hand :  and,  though  miUions  have  passed  through  the 
conflict,  not  one  has  returned  to  tell  the  secrets  ot  his 
power,  and  to  unveil  his  territory  ;  which,  after  so  many 
Ses,  remains,  as  to  us,  "  a  land  of  darkness,  as  d^kness 
itself." '    Though  the  christian  does  not  sink  into  despair 
as  he  meets  the  last  enemy  and  the  hour  of  contest  ap- 
proaches, yet  he  frequently  trembles;  for  he  knows  not 
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what  may  occur  before  that  triumph  Is  afforded  which 
LTsouf         ^^  perpetuity  to  all  the  other  triumphs  of 

To  other  men,  what  ought  I  to  say  of  the  last  enemy? 
However  long  they  have  escaped  his  power,  he  will  meet 
them  at  last;  when  they  are  giddy  with  intoxicating 
pleasures;  or  walking  on  the  heights  of  boundless  am- 
bition ;  or  are  the  slaves  of  an  avarice,  rapacious  as  the 
gmve :  when  they  imagine  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
when  they  have  more  than  heart  can  wish,  and  their 
eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,"  they  find  an  enemy  coming 
upon  them  "  l,ke  an  armed  man ;"  they  find  in  death  all 
that  is  temble ;  they  are  forced  to  encounter  the  /^ 

^.Tn^  ^""77  *^^*  "^""^^  ^^  conquered,  or  they  must 
be  defeated  and  lost  for  ever  and  ever. 

n.  We  are  to  consider  the  manner,'and  the  successive 
stages,  m  which  our  Lord  Jesus  has  aheady  conquered 
in  part,  and  will  completely  conquer,   this  last  enemy. 

teet        Death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  destroyed. 

Consider  the  degrees  and  stages  by  which  Jesus  Christ 
conquers  death. 

•    ^i:  ^J^jiiVncarnation  and  passion  he  purchased  a  right, 
m  behalf  of  the  human  race,  to  conquer  death  and  to 
taumph   over  it.     Power  and  right  are  two    distinct 
things ;  and,  among  men,  the  former  is  frequently  op- 
posed to  the  latter.     A  man  may  have  power  to  do  what 
he  has  no  nght  to  do.     Jesus  Christ,  as  God,  had  power 
to  put  down  death  ;  but  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  put  down  fitly  and  properly,  that  such  an 
expiation  should  be  made  as  would  remove  the  guilt  on 
account  of  which  mankind  were  doomed  to  die.     "  It 
became  hrni,"— there  was  a  fitness,  a  congruity  in  the 
measure,—"  it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  ^1  things,  and 
by  whom  are  aU  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  periect  through 
sufferings,  t    Not  perfect  with  respect  to  his  moral  cha- 
racter, but  perfectly  fitted  for  his  work ;  sustaining   by 
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his  sufferings,  the  penalty  his  people  had  incurred,  and 
thus  acquiring  an  indisputable  right  to  conduct  them 
through  every  scene  of  life  and  death  to  his  kingdom  and 
glory.^  Remember,  the  moral  consequence  of  sin  is  death. 
It  was  impossible  that  this  enemy  should  be  put  down 
unless  some  way  could  be  found  to  expiate  our  offences, 
that  the  transgressors  might  be  freed  from  the  penalty 
which,  being  transferred,  was  sustained  by  a  surety.     It 
was  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  consequence  of  uniting  in  his 
person  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  interposed  between 
man  and  God,  ''  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness."*     This  he  accomplished  by 
his  incarnation  and  suffering.     His  incarnation  rendered 
him  capable  of  suffeiing,  and  his  divinity  stamped  an  in- 
finite value  upon  the  sufferings  of  his  humanity.     Thus 
the  weakness  of  his  flesh  united  with  the  dignity  of  his 
Godhead  to  procure  the  ransom  of  mankind  from  their 
subjection  to  death.     His  Father  "  laid  help  upon  him 
as  one  that  is  mighty,"  "he  exalted  one  chosen  out  of 
the  people  :"t  *'  this  is  his  servant  whom  he  upholds,  his 
elect  in  whom  his  soul  delighteth."J 

This  enemy,  according  to  the  established  and  eternal 
rules  of  the  divine  government,  could  not  be  encountered 
and  overcome  but  by  one  who  was  willing  to  yield,  for  a 
season,  to  his  power.  He  that  would  conquer  death  for 
us,  must  invade  his  territories,  pass  the  threshold  of  his 
cavern,  become  an  inhabitant  or  a  sojourner  in  his  do- 
mains :  and  to  this  Jesus  submitted.  By  death,  *'  he 
destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil,  *  and  delivered  them  who,  through  fear  of  death, 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondape."§  Thus,  by 
weakness,  he  became  "  mighty  to  save.  His  sufferings 
and  death  upon  the  cross  laid  those  deep  and  inunove- 
able  foundations  on  which  the  fabric  of  immortality  is 
firmly  built. 

2.  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  gives  the  earnest  and 
file  pledge  of  victory  over  the  last  enemy  :  he  takes  away 
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the  power  of  sin,  which  is  the  sting  of  death,  and  he 
communicates  the  principle  of  life.     Whoever  is  enabled, 
through  the  Spirit,  to  lay  hold  of  Jesus  Christ  by  faith, 
lays  hold  of  him  who  is  the  "  resurrection  and  the  life.'* 
"  Whosoever  beheveth  in  me  shall  never  die."*     Thus 
our   Saviour   taught,   to  the   confusion   of   the   Jews: 
"  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwell- 
eth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.     As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.     This  is  that  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven  :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth 
of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."t     Thus  they  shall  never 
taste  of  death  ;  that  bitter  taste,  which  lies  in  the  dread 
of  its  consequences,  they  shall  not  experience,  as  those 
do  who  know  not  Christ  and  have  not  his  Spirit.     They 
who  flee  into  the  arms  of  the  Saviour,  who  appropriate, 
by  faith,  the  fruits  of  his  death,  become,  thereby,  living 
members  of  their  living  head ;  they  have  the  "  earnest 
of  the  purchased  inheritance ;"  they  enjoy  peace  with 
God,  a  holy  superiority  over  their  *"  last  enemy  /'  and, 
as  they  advance  to  the  contest,  can  triumphantly  exclaim, 
"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?    O  grave,   where  is  thy 
victory  Tj     They  know  him  to  be  a  destroyer  only  of 
that  which  must  be  destroyed ;  and  that  even  the  body, 
though  it  moulder  to  dust,  shall  rise  again.     Their  souls 
are  also  inlaid  with  blessed  principles,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  glorious  immortality.     "  If  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.     And  if  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit 
is  life  because  of  righteousness.     But  if  the  Spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you  ;"§   and 
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by  these  influences  they  shall  become  meet  subjects  of 
eternal  purity  and  happiness. 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  shall  go  on  reigning  till  every  por- 
tion of  the  power  of  death  is  abolished.  The  penal^  of 
death  is  conditionally  abolished  in  favour  of  the  whole, 
so  that  it  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  world,  that  "  who- 
soever believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  shall  never  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."*  And  there  is  an  earnest  of 
immortality  in  the  believer :  as  Jesus  Christ,  our  substi- 
tute, took  possession  of  immortality,  and  "  became  the 
iirst-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"t  so  all  his  saints  have  in 
themselves  an  inward  pledge,  like  that  which  Christ 
had  on  earth,  an  earnest  of  their  alliance  to  eternal  life. 

3.  When  these  preparatory  measmres  have  taken  place, 
the  empire  of  death  shall  be  sapped  to  the  foundation, 
and  its  power  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
a  mdely  extended  empire,  founded  on,  or  spreading  over, 
the  ruins  of  all  other  empires:  it  has  comprehended 
within  its  domains  all  the  seed  of  Adam  ;  it  has  conti- 
nued from  age  to  age.  Compared  with  the  length  of  its 
existence,  the  boasted  eternal  duration  of  the  Roman 
city  and  empire  is  as  nothing.     But  the  final  stroke  will 

Sroduce  the  entire  overthrow  of  this  wide  and  lasting 
ominion.  The  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken 
treats  of  this.  He  who  first,  by  his  death,  gave  us  a 
right  to  this  victory.  He  who,  by  giving  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit,  raised  us  to  a  holy  superiority  over  our  enemy, 
will  at  last  vanquish  him  by  that  almighty  energy  by 
which  he  is  "  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  imto  him- 
self."J  He  will  then  "  fashion  these  vile  bodies  like 
unto  his  own  glorious  body ;"  he  will  stand  forth  as  the 
pattern  by  which  believers  shall  be  formed.  They  that 
are  earthy  continue,  like  the  first  man,  earthy ;  but  be- 
lievers, who  once  bore  the  image  of  the  earthy,  shall  then 
bear  the  complete  image  of  the  heavenly.  "  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,"  but  "  the  second  man  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven."§     He  has  the  capacity  of  everlasting  ex- 
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istence ;  a  well-spring  of  life  from  which  life  will  be 
supplied  to  all  his  brethren.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  which  is  the  first  that  was  written  by  this 
apostle,  he  says,  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye 
sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For,  if 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  For 
this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  imto  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  : 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."*  He  does  not 
mean  to  teach  us  here  that  they  shall  rise  before  the 
wicked,  however  true  that  may  be ;  but  that  they  shall 
rise  before  those  who  are  alive  shall  be  changed :  "  then 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  w^e  ever 
be  with  the  Lord.''t  The  first  efiect  of  divine  power 
will  be  to  raise  the  dead  in  a  moment,  to  call  forth  those 
that  sleep  in  the  dust,  to  make  "  the  sea  give  up  the 
dead  that  are  in  it ;"  to  loosen  the  tombs  and  open  the 
sepulchres  that  have  been  closed  for  ages  over  the  dust 
of  the  saints  :  then  "  they  which  are  alive  shall  be  chan- 
ged." He  recurs  to  the  same  subject  in  the  chapter 
whence  the  text  is  taken :  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  I  show 
you  a  mystery ;  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump  :  for  the  trumpet  shall  somK^  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."t 
The  last  trump,  which  shall  give  notice  of  the  change  of 
those  that  are  alive,  is  here  distinguished  from  the  former 
trumpet,  at  the  sounding  of  which  the  dead  shall  be 
raised.  Thus  the  Saviour,  by  one  voice,  uttered  with 
greater  majesty  than  when  he  said,  "  Lazarus,  come 
forth,"  will  raise  the  dead,    and  by  a  second  he  will 


*  John  iii.  16. 
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change  the  living;  so  that  all  will  be  ^prepared  to  be 
"  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.** 

Thus  the  empire  of  death,  which  has  suflTered  a  slow 
decay,  which  it  has  required  so  many  ages  to  overthrow, 
which  has  often  seemed  to  recover  from  its  defeats,  will 
at  last  sink  by  one  powerful  stroke,  never  to  rise  again. 
It  will  not  require  more  than  a  moment  of  time  to  raise 
all  the  dead,  to  lay  open  every  supulchre,  to  restore  every 
particle  of  dust  that  is  fit  to  be  restored,  to  its  proper 
body,  and  for  all  the  bodies  of  the  saints  to  be  prepared 
for  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory.  How  insipid  and 
tame  are  the  histories  of  all  other  conquest, — of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  all  other  kingdoms  and  empires, — when  com- 
pared with  the  grand  and  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
*'King  Immortal,"  and  the  fall  of  death  beneath  his 
power,  and  the  givmg  up  of  all  his  prey  ;— when  every 
victim  from  earth  and  sea,  though  under  monuments  of 
marble,  nay,  rocks  of  adamant,  shall  be  restored ;— when 
he  shall  bring  forth  every  particular  form  to  be  repos- 
sessed by  its  proper  spirit,  from  which  it  has  been  for  a 
season  divorced !  He  will  "  swallow  up  death  in  victory," 
and  then  clothe  his  redeemed  with  garments  of  immor- 
tality. Death  shall  be  known  and  feared  no  more. 
Millions  of  millions  shall  join  in  everlasting  praises  to 
him  whom  all  the  redeemed  will  then  acknowledge  as 
their  great  Deliverer. 

My  dear  brethren,  what  is  the  proper  improvement  of 
this  subject?  To  raise  our  eyes  in  adoration  and  grati- 
tude to  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  will  fulfil  the  threaten- 
ing, "  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will  be 
thy  destruction."*  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  We  shall 
be  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us."t 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  ye  saints,  in  love  and  praise  to  the 
glorious  Redeemer.  He  hath  reconciled  you  by  his 
blood;  defeated  your  spiritual  enemies,  and  excited  m 
you  the  liveliest  hopes  of  immortality.  What  remains 
for  you  is  infinitely  greater  than  what  you  possess.     ''  Be- 
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loved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is."*  What  is  the  proper  frame  of  spirit  for  you 
to  cherish  ?  To  have  your  conversation  in  heaven,  to  be 
lookmg  for,  and  hasting  to,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

How  great,  my  brethren,  are  the  privileges  you  enjoy  ^ 
Have  you  any  need  to  struggle  and   scramble  for  the 
penshmg  riches  of  this  world  ?      Will  you  "  load  your- 
selves with  thick  clay  r     Will  you  murmur  and  repine 
if  you  are  disappointed  in  your  expectation  of  worldly 
good,  or  if  you  are  deprived  of  what  you  once  enjoyed  ? 
W ill  you  forget  "  the  inheritance  incorruptible,  unde- 
tled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith 
unto  salvation."     The  pledge  is  granted  to  you  now! 
Your  Elder  Brother,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  has 
taken  possession  for  you.     Will  you  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  "lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  eye 
and  the  pnde  of  life,"  while  you  have  heaven  open  to 
you  view,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  laid  before  you  ? 
It  doth  not  indeed  "  appear,"  at  present  "  what  you  shall 
be ;     there  is  not  scope  on  earth  for  the  display  of  such 
glory ;  the  glory  of  the  eternal  world  must  come  down, 
before  we  can  fully  know  what  "  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him."     Your  glory  would  be  too  great  to 
be  sustained  by  flesh  and  blood ;  these  cannot  enter  into 
the  kmgdom  but  at  the  redemption  of  the  body.     Then 
shall  be  the  "manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God;"  the 
meanest  christian  will  appear  as  a  glorious  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  every  saint  will  arise  and  shine  as  the  sun 
m  the  kingdom  of  his  heavenly  Father.     At  his  powerful 
voice,  that  penetrates  the  grave  and  agitates  the  dust,  all 
shaU  shme  forth  with  a  lustre  which  will  extinguish  all 
sublunary  glory. 

How,  also,  ought  these  considerations  to  elevate  be- 
uevers  above  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  time !     The 
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apostle,  when  speaking  of  the  same  solemn  eyent,  in  ^e 
passage  from  the  Thessalonians  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  adds,  "  Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words."  This  indeed  is  substantial  comfort ;  this 
is  the  balm  of  every  wound :  this  supports  us  under  the 
stroke  that  bereaves  us  of  our  dearest  fnends  Mid  rela- 
tives Those  who  have  followed  the  remains  of  christians 
to  the  grave,  have,  amidst  their  sorrows,  nourished  hea- 
yenly  hope,  and  enjoyed  consolation  sufficient  to  make 
them  almost  the  objects  of  envy.  ,    .    j 

And  this  enemy  is  the  "  last  enemy :    when  ^w  de- 
stroyed, the  field  will  be  quite  clear;    the  vast  field  of 
eternity  will  be  fi-ee  firom  every  molestation.     Ihe  mmd 
may  travel  on  as  far  as  imagination    can  extend,  and 
nothing  will  arise   to   discourage.      This  is  the      last 
enemy ;"  leaving  nothing  more  to  be  feared :  aU  sm  shall 
be  absolved,  the  powers  of  darkness  bamshed,  evil  incli- 
nations eradicated,  and  the  world  destroyed.      When 
death  is  vanquished,  all  his  precursors,  appendages.  Mid 
consequences,  shall  fall  with  him ;    nothing  remains  but 
salvation,  unalloyed  bliss,  glory,   and    eternal  lite,— an 
everlasting  monument  to  the  honour  of  the  migh^  Con- 
queror of  death.      Well  may  he  be  styled  the  ''  King  ot 
kings,"  and  the  "  Lord  of  lords ;"   worthy  to  receive  a 
name,  a  "  new  name,"  exalted  "  above  every  other  name, 
"  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and 
every  tongue  confess"*  him  to  be  Lord  of  all !   Never  was 
there  another  being,  much  less  a  being  in  our  nature,  who 
ever  thought  of  gaining  such  a  victory,  ever  thought  ot 
lifting  up  a  weapon,  or  aiming  a  stroke,  in  such  a  conflict. 
But  Jesus  has  "  led  captivity  captive  ;"t  he  has  swallowed 

up  death  in  victory.  -xt.     * 

I  speak  to  dying  men,  and  cannot  conclude  without 
addressing  a  word  to  those  who  have  no  acquaintance 
with  Christ,  no  vital  union  with  him,  no  comfort  in  his 
promises.  You  may  have  surmounted  many  difficulties, 
been  conducted  through  scenes  of  trial,  gained  some  ad- 
vantage over  certain  enemies,  obtained  great  prospenty 
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m  the  world,  and  may  be  ready  to  say,  «  Soul,  take  thine 
ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  C  but 
forget  not  that  there  is  another  enemy  yet  to  cJntend 
with ;  that  a  dreadful  battle  remains  to  be  fought,  and  bv 
no  power  of  your  own  can  you  overcome.  There  is  an 
adversary  at  the  end  of  your  path:  he  adds  to  the 
tyranny  all  t^  e  caprice  which  is  common  to  arbitrary 
powers ;  he  delights  to  strike  into  the  dust  those  who  are 
most  exalted ;  he  loves  to  shoot  his  arrows  at  a  shining 
mark  and  suddenly  to  fall  upon  those  who  are  least 
apprehensive. 

mether  you  are  aware  of  this  enemy  or  not,  whether 
you  foresee  his  approach  or  not  he  will  meet  you,  and  en- 
gage you  ma  greater  conflict  than  you  have^  ever  yet 
sustained.      You  must  conquer,  or  be  defeated  and  lost 
tor  ever.       But  you  have  no  power   to  overcome,  to 
appease,  to  deceive,  to  turn  away,  or  to  escape  from  this 
strong  adversary.       There  is,  however,  a  proclamation 
proceeding  from  the  Saviour,  in  the  gospel :    "  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  hfe ;  whosoever  Hveth  and  believeth 
^T:^.'\^  never  die.''*     «  The  hour  is  coming,  when 
they  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  shall  come  forth.'^f     "  Them  that  sleep 
m  Jesus  will  God  bring  with   him."J      «  Wherefore 
blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lordf   their  spirits 
repose  m  his  bosom ;   even  their  dust  is  precious  in  his 
sight,  and  he  watches  over  it  tHl  he  shall  fashion  it  anew 
and  m  body  and  spirit,  they  shall  be  heirs  of  immor- 
tally and  partakers  of  his  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

What  then  remains  for  my  dying  hearers  ?  Some  of 
you  will,  perhaps,  never  hear  another  sermon ;  all  are 
liable  soon  and  suddenly  to  fall ;  none  of  you  can  escape, 
none  can  find  comfort  but  in  the  Saviour,  and  in  his 
^pel.  What  then  remains  ?  What  is  your  wisdom  ? 
vy  hat  does  sound  common  sense  dictate,  but  that  you 
Should  make  an  immediate  application  to  the  Saviour,  and 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  him ;  that  you  should  pray 
lor  his  bpint,  and  seek  its  constant  guidance  ?     Let  me 
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entreat  you  that  are  young  to  consider  Aat  your  covenant 
with  death  will  soon  be  at  an  end  Youth  is  oten  *e 
Tictim  of  this  enemy ;  and  he,  whom  they  think  mil 
come  late,  because  he  is  the  last  enemy  ?r^^^j2 
quently  leVels  those  to  the  dust  who  bid  fair  to  flourish 

for  years  to  come.  ^     .     ,  ^i      /?  it  . 

&>me  of  you  have  advanced  far  in  the  patli  of  life , 
grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  you ;  others  observe 
foiLr  approach  to  the  cave  of  the  last  enemy  ;-the 
feebleness  of  your  voice,  the  wrinkles  on  jour  foreh^^' 
the  decay  of  your  vigour,  forebode  J^^J.  1^*J?^^^^ 
while  you  are  buried  amidst  the  cares  of  hfe,  and  think 
nothing  of  death.  ''  This  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be 
for  a  lamentation,"  that  men  so  near  to  eternity  will  not 
look  to  the  Saviour,  nor  direct  a  single  thought  to  hea- 
ven, nor  offer  up  one   prayer   to   secure  the   immortal 

^"^ISpare  for  death  I      You  cannot  be  prepared  but  by 
repentance  and  faith.     "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent : 
not  merely  to  hear  of  Christ,  or  speak  of  him,  or  profess 
him;   hut  to  know  him:    to  have  fellowship  with  him  ; 
to  have  an  interest  in  him  ;  to  receive  him  as  your  fnend 
while  you  submit  to  his  sceptre.      If  you  have  not  yet 
submitted  to  the  Saviour,  when  you  come  to  the  end  ot 
Ufe,  what  can  you  carry  with  you  ?     What  can  you  retain 
but  an  immortal  nature,  a  consciousness  of  nght  and 
wrong,  and  therefore  of  your  own  deserts  ?— an  awtul 

''^'"  After^d Jath  is  the  judgement."  What  is  to  shield 
vou  in  judgement  from  the  stroke  of  vengeance  i  Have 
you  been  hearing  the  calls  of  the  gospel,  sabbath  after 
Lbbath,  without  regarding  them  ?  Have  you  not  applied 
the  truth  to  yourselves  ?  O,  retreat  now  from  the  snares 
of  the  world;  shut  your  eyes  upon  the  scenes  ot  time,  on 
which  thev  must  soon  be  closed  for  ever.  Converse  with 
the  world  to  come ;  endeavour  to  yield  to  the  power  of 
it :  look  at  "  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;    walk,  as  it 
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were,  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and 
listen  to  the  sound  of  its  waters  till  you  are  deaf  to  every 
sound  besides. 

The  blessed  Saviour,  who,  when  he  was  upoji  earth, 
raised  the  dead  and  healed  all  manner  of  diseases,  is  able 
to  heal  your  spiritual  maladies,  and  to  raise  you  from  the 
dead.  He  is  exalted  for  this  purpose :  the  "  river  of 
life"  flows  from  his  side ;  he  invites  you  to  partake  of  it; 
"the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him 
come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."*  In  the 
blessed  Saviour  are  all  the  springs  of  pardon,  grace,  and 
everlasting  consolation ;  he  will  guide  you  through  every 
scene,  give  you  victory  over  death,  admit  you  through  the 
frates  into  the  city,  and  there  he  will  "  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  your  eyes ;"+  he  will  dwell  with  you,  and  you  with 
him ;  and  you  shall  be  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God"  for 
ever. 

When  you  meet  with  the  next  suggestion  to  infi- 
delity, the  next  temptation  to  sin,  ask  whether  those  who 
tempt  you  can  confute  the  declarations  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
whether  they  can  give  such  evidence  of  the  falsehood,  as 
he  gives  of  the  truth,  of  his  sayings ;  whether  they  can 
offer  any  thing  that  is  worthy  of  being  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  blessings  he  promises:  whether  all  the 
world  affords, — even  if  it  could  be  prolonged  to  eternity, 
which  cannot  be, — would  be  equal  to  the  blessings  of 
eternal  and  heavenly  glory  ?  If  not,  turn  from  them ; 
spurn  them  away ;  "lay  hold  on  eternal  life,"  and  say, 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto 


me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  MISSIONS  DEPENDS  UPON  THE 
AGENCY  OF  THE  SPIRIT* 

[PRF ACHED   AT  THE   BAPTIST   MISSIONARY   MEETING   AT   CAMBRIDGE, 

OCTOBER    6,    1819.] 

Ua.  xxxii.  13— \5.— Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  tlioms 
and  briers  ;  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  city  ;  because 
the  palaces  shall  be  forsaken  ;  the  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be  left  ; 
tlie  forts  and  towers  shall  be  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a 
pasture  of  Jiocks ;  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high, 
and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  feld,  and  the  fruitful  Jield  be  counted 
for  a  forest. 

This  chapter  contains  a  very  evident  prophecy  of  the 
appearance  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive by  referring  to  the  first  part  of  it.  Contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  the  prophet  turns  aside ;  and, 
instead  of  finishing  the  paintmg  of  that  beautiful  scene 
of  things  which  might  be  anticipated  as  the  effect  of  this 
appearance,  he  proceeds  to  paint  a  scene  of  great  deso- 
lation, of  great  barrenness,  in  the  words  which  have  now 
been  read  to  you.  Agrreeably  to  this,  the  actual  effect  of 
our  Saviour's  manifestation,  with  respect  to  the  people  to 
whom  he  more  immediately  came,  was  by  no  means  such 
as  might  be  expected.  After  gathering  a  few  out  of  that 
nation,  and  thus  planting  the  first  christian  church,  God 
retired  from  them  on  account  of  their  impenitence  and 
unbelief;  and  the  land  is  still  abandoned  to  that  desola- 
tion and  barrenness  which  are  here  represented. 

Under  these  figures  we  are  probably  principally  called 
to  notice  the  spiritual  barrenness,  the  spiritual  blindness, 
hardness,  and  impenitence  of  heart,  which  have  befallen 
that  despised  people,  and  under  which  they  at  present 
labour.  It  is  said,  in  the  words  now  read,  that  this  un- 
happy state  will  continue  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  or 
rather  till  the  arrival  of  a  certain  important  event ; — that 
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event  is  predicted  in  the  last  verse.  If  it  were  asked 
the  prophet.  How  long  shall  the  predicted  state  of  deso- 
lation last  ?  he  answers,  "  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured 
upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  firuitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest." 
Thus  the  prophet  teaches  us,  that  the  desolations  will  not 
come  to  an  end,  until  in  consequence  of  great  changes, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  men, 
there  shall  arise  a  state  of  prosperity  by  which  the  wil- 
derness shall  be  a  finitfril  field,  and  that  which  is  now 
so  esteemed,  shall  be  counted  in  comparison  a  forest. 

Though  the  immediate  bearing  of  these  words  is,  in  all 
probability,  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  yet,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  extended 
much  farther,  and  may  be  considered  as  assigning  the 
reason  why  the  nations  of  the  earth  continue  in  so 
\^Tetched  a  state,  with  respect  to  things  spiritual  and 
divine,  as  that  which  they  now  exhibit ;  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  directing  our  expectations,  and  regulating 
our  confidence,  respecting  the  final  termination  of  this 
state  of  things ;  teaching  that  it  will  come  to  an  end, — 
that  a  great  and  beneficial  change  will  take  place,  but  not 
till  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  from  on  high.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  "  the  wilderness  be  a  finiitftd  fieldl,  and 
the  fiiiitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest." 

Considered  in  this  light,  these  words  bear  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  subject  of  our  present  meeting,  and  tend 
to  regulate  our  views  and  expectations  respecting  the 
success  of  that  great  work,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  which  we  are  at  this  time  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  may  allay  that  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent,  so  far  as  it  borders  on  repining,  which  the 
comparatively  small  success  attending  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  in  the  present  times  might  excite ;  while 
it  serves  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  promise  of  that 
Being,  who,  as  he  has  afforded  this  hope,  is  abundantly 
able  to  accomplish  it  by  that  mighty  power  by  which  he 
will  "subdue  all  things  unto  himself." 

The  great  and  momentous  truth  taught  in  this  passage, 
you  perceive,  my  brethren,  is,  that  the  ultimate  success 
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of  missions,-of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  m  short 

in  every  fonn,-depends  upon  the  ^^^'^'^^'^f^^f^X 
Spirit :  and  that  its  perfect  success  can  be  effected  only 
^consequence  of  that  Spirit  being  "poured  down  from 
on  high.'^  It  is  this  momentous  truth,  and  the  proper 
improvement  of  it,  to  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
shall  request  your  serious  attention. 

That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  afforded  at  present  to  the 
church  is  evident  from  its  existence ;  for,  smce  the  church 
is  entirely  a  spiritual  structure,  raised  and  preserved  by 
that  divine  Sj^rit,  if  it  had  been  utterly  withdrawn,  the 
church  would  have  been  annihilated     Every  member  of 
that  church  is  the  production  of  the  Spint,  ^^'^^^^fj 
the  Spirit,  and  moulded  to  accord  with  the  fo^^ation- 
stone  upon  which,  by  faith,  it  is  built.      ^e  cannot, 
fherefore,  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  total  withtow- 
ment  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  either  as  an  event  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  first  proclamation  of  Christianity 
or  as  one  that  is  to  be  apprehended,     ^e  witness  many 
pleasing  instances,  in  our  congregations  and  churches^  of 
divine  communications  to  the  mmd,-of  hearts  opened 
to  "  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  and  brought  mt^ 
willing  captivity  to  Christ;  instances  as  clearly  verified 
;;^  thole  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testamen        But  stiU, 
thou-h  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  utterly  withdrawn,  that 
especial  time  has  not  arrived  which  i^¥^^,  ^?,X^^ 
the  Spirit  is  not "  poured  from  on  high   m  that  plemtjide 
and  variety  of  gifts  which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
A  few  drops  of  this  sacred  influence  descend  here  and 
there;    but  it  by  no  means  descends  in  so  copious  a 
shower,  nor  so  widely  diffuses  that  spiritual  fertihty  which 
the  Scriptures  give  us  reason  to  anticipate :  it  is  not 

"  poured  from  on  high."  - 

W  the  success,  the  ultimate  and  complete  success  of 
missions  depends  upon  the  outpouring  of  the  Spmt  of 
God,  appears  to  be  manifest  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  This  mvolves  a  doctone  so 
familiar  to  your  apprehensions  who  are  acquamted  with 
-  L  truth  as  it  is'^hi  Jesus,"  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
accumulate  all  the  proofs  the  Script^e  would  supply ;  a 
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few  passages  only  are  necessary.  Our  text  is  one  of  this 
kind.  In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  you  find  frequent 
passages  of  Scripture  which  represent,  that  the  work  of 
diffusing  Christianity  is  to  be  throughout  truly  the  work 
of  God ;  is  to  be  distinguished  as  such  by  every  serious 
spectator.  Thus  we  are  told  that  he  will  plant  "  in  the 
wilderness  the  cedar  tree,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle 
and  the  oil  tree,  that  he  ^vill  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree, 
and  the  pine,  and  the  box  tree  together :  that  they  may 
see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and  understand  together, 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this,  and  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  hath  created  it ;"  plainly  implying  that  the 
bringing  in  of  the  heathen  nations,  as  well  as  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  is  so  much  the  work  of  God,  that 
it  will  be  made  conspicuous  to  all  true  believers. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  must  be 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  same  sort  of  agency,  is 
announced  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  it  is  in  these  words : 
"  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spuit  of  grace  and  of 
supplications ;  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they 
have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  firstborn.  In  that 
day  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the 
mourning  of  Hadadnmmon,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon. 
And  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  family  apart;  the 
family  of  the  house  of  David  apart,  and  theu-  wives 
apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart,  and 
their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart, 
and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  Shimei  apart,  and 
their  wives  apart;  all  the  families  that  remain,  every 
family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart."  The  prophet 
Zechariah,  in  order  to  encourage  Zerubbabel  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple, — where  an  eminent  type  is  presented 
of  the  Messiah,  the  great  Restorer  of  the  temple  of  God, 
who  is  announced  under  the  appellation  of  the  True 
Branch,— says,  it  is  "not  bypwer,  nor  by  might,  but 
by  my  Spiri^  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.* 

VOL.  VI.  jn 
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The  passage  in  Joel,  when  cited  by  St  Peter*  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  he  refers  to  the  events  of  that  day ; 
and  though  this  may  seem  to  break  in  upon  our  doctrine, 
yet,  when  truly  considered,  it  confirms  it ;  for  we  are  not 
to  consider  this  as  fulfilled  merely  at  one  period,  but  at 
different  stages ;  as  verified  at  different  eras,  and  as  point- 
ing out  a  steady  series  of  operations  of  the  Divine  Being, 
effected  by  the  same  sort  of  agency,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  at  different  periods  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
all  comprehended  under  the  general  term,  *'  the  last  days'* 
If  mere  human  ai^ency  would  avail,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  it  should  not  have  been  sufficient,  at  that 
time,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  as  well  as  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  at  present.  But  we  know 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  the  effect  of  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  there  will  be  a  like 
effusion,  before  the  consummation  of  all  things  ;  one 
which  will  realise  more  fully  the  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phet Joel :  for  he  does  not  change  one  man  by  one  means, 
and  another  by  one  that  is  totally  different ;  and  one  na- 
tion by  one  kind  of  agency,  and  another  by  another ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  he  proceeds,  and  the  nature  of 
the  materials  employed,  are,  with  regard  to  Him,  just  as 
uniform  as  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
Wherever  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  course  of  prophetic  annun- 
ciation, the  hand  of  God  is  always  the  object  to  which 
it  is  referred ;  it  is  perpetually  claimed  as  lus  work ;  and 
the  most  magnificent  expressions  are  used  to  represent 
this  work  in  distinction  from  any  other.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  declares  that  a  new  covenant  shall  be  made, 
distinct  from  that  made  with  their  forefathers,  by  which 
God  will  undertake  to  put  his  "  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  heiirts ;  that  he  will  be  their  God, 
and  that  they  shall  be  his  people."  Who  can  possibly 
suppose  this  can  intend  anv  thing  else  but  the  real  agency 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?      For  by  what  words  can  that  be 


•  Acts  ii.  17. 
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more  aptly  represented  than  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who 
\^ote  with  his  own  finger,  on  the  stony  tables,  the  words 
of  the  law,  and  who  will  inscribe  his  precepts  on  "  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart  ?"  When  the  Divine  Being 
mforms  the  Jews,  that  after  a  long  series  of  desolations 
and  judgements,  he  shall  bring  to  a  close  their  captivities, 
painting  it  in  very  delightful  colours,  he  says,  "  And  I 
will  no  more  hide  my  face  from  them ;  for  I  have  poured 
out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  '* 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  that  the  great  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation  did  not  encounter  the  powers  of 
darkness,  or  enter  upon  his  work,  till  he  was  anointed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re- 
covermg  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bound,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  " 
He,  though  a  personage  of  such  a  divine  and  extraor 
dmary  character,  yet,  considered  as  an  instrument  in  this 
work,  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken,)  was  not  quaUfied 
tor  It  till  the  Spint  had  descended  upon  him ;  and,  when 
he  went  into  the  wilderness,  he  was  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
J^s  apostles  also  were  made  fit  for  their  work  by  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost;  tUl  that  time  they  were  not  qualified  for  their 
work  m  the  nations  to  which  they  were  to  be  sent.     And 
though  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  this  respects  the  con- 
temng  of  muraculous  gifts,  yet,  be  it  recoUected,  that  we 
tnd  as  great  a  change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  disciples  • 
from  being  ignorant,  secular,  and  pusiUanimous,   they 
were  brought  into  a  most  blessed  fi^me  of  mind ;    they 
were  truly  enUghtened,  and  transformed  at  once  into 
heroes  of  zeal  and  piety.      There  appeared  as  great  a 
change  in  their  affections  and  hearts  :  they  were  as  much 
puntied  and  refined  from  their  former  selves,  as  they 
»vere  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts, 

•  Ezek.  xxxix.  29. 
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Wherever  the  apostles  had  any  distinguished  success 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  they  certainly  remind  us  of 
its  heing  effected  by  a  divine  agency.     If  they  preached 
with  success  at  Antioch,  where  it  appears  that  their  mi- 
nistry was  attended  with  great  benefit,  it  is  announced  in 
these  words :  "  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them." 
When  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  after 
having  been  committed  with  Barnabas  to  the  work  of 
the  Lord  to  which  they  were  sent,  they  represented  to  the 
church  "  how  God  had  opened  a  way  to  the  Gentiles :" 
and  the  Jewish  christians  were  compelled,  we  are  told, 
to  magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  communicating    this 
blessing  to  them ;  and  they  did  it  in  these  words  :  "  Then 
hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life."     If  Lydia  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  we 
are  told  it  was  because  "  the  Lord  had  opened  her  heart 
to  attend  to  the  things  that  were  spoken."      How  clear 
and  decided,  again,  is  the  language  of  Paul,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject ! — "  Who,  then,  is  Paul,  and  who  is 
ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  gave  to    every  man?      I  have  planted,   ApoUos 
watered ;    but  God  gave  the  increase ;   so  then,  neither 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase."     Sincere  and  faithful 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  then,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
successful  in  the  work,  even  from  the  very  beginning,  from 
the  first  communication  of  divine  truth,  have  imiformly 
represented  it  as  the  work  of  God,  as  the  work  of  his 
Spirit,  independent  of  the  instrumentality  which  he  em- 
ployed in  the  ministry  of  the  word :    those  instruments 
themselves  considered  it  as  the  work  of  God  to  confer 
success  on  their  labours  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit.      It 
is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  must  be 
so ;  for,  considering  the  state  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  thing  less  than  a  divine  power  can 
change  the  heart.     If  the  state  of  man  be  a  state  of 
trespasses  and  sins, — ^if  "  the  carnal  mind  be  enmity 
against  God," — ^how  is  it  possible  that  from  such  elements 
as  these  can  spring  pure  and  ardent  love  to  the  Divine 
Being,  but  in  consequence  of  a  divine  power  ?     '*  Who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?*     Were  it 
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the  design  of  God  merely  to  build  on  a  foundation  al- 
ready laid,  or  to  repair  a  dilapidated  edifice,  one  might 
tiilk  of  the  efficacy  of  human  suasion  ;  but  when  that 
wliich  is  to  be  done  is  to  create  a  new  principle,  to  pour 
new  life  into  the  soul,  to  give  "  a  new  heart,"  to  plant 
new  seeds  in  a  soil  where  all  has  been  barrenness  and 
desolation,  to  turn  the  waters  into  new  channels,  to  effect 
a  total  change  of  heart  and  character, — what  can  accom- 
plish all  this  but  an  almighty  power  ?  Hence  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  it  as  a  creation  of  new  organs ;  giving 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  that  we  may  see,  and  hear, 
and  understand,  and  feel,  as  we  never  did  before.  It  is 
represented  as  quickening  the  dead,  and  this  "  according 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ  Jesus,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
Thus  "  we  are  God's  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works."  Faith  is  the  great  principle  of 
this  change,  and  it  is  "  the  gift  of  God,"  and  is  of  grace  ; 
for,  '^  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  "  To  you,"  says  the 
same  apostle,  "  it  is  ^iven,  not  only  to  believe  on  him, 
but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake."  What  is  more  manifest 
than  that  this  language  implies  that  believing  is  always 
the  effect  of  divine  grace  ?  We  allow,  indeed,  most 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  that  the  gospel  is  the  instru- 
ment of  God,  and  wonderfully  fitted  by  him  for  his  work  ; 
but  even  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  instrument ;  and 
when  it  is  successful  and  baffles  every  human  effort  ex- 
erted against  it,  it  is  because  it  is  wielded  by  an  omni- 
potent arm.  The  gospel  of  God,  when  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  urged  by  his  energy,  none  can  with- 
stand. 

Human  suasion  cim  operate  only  on  principles  which 
already  exist.  When  Demosthenes,  with- his  powerful 
eloquence,  excited  the  Athenians  to  combat,  he  onlv 
called  into  action,  by  a  skilful  grouping  of  motives,  and 
an  appropriate  exercise  of  his  genius,  principles  already 
existing,  but  which  had  lain  dormant.  He  created 
nothing  new ;  he  transformed  them  not  into  new  crea- 
tures ;  but  only  roused  and  stimulated  those  principles 
which  had  animated  the  bosoms  of  nations  in  resisting 
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tjnranny  in  every  age.  But  when  the  apostles  went  forth 
to  preach  faith  in  Christ,  they  enforced  and  demanded, 
if  I  may  so  say,  a  state  of  things  of  which  there  had 
been  no  instance  : — they  proposed  to  make  a  change  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  to  which  there  was  no  natural 
tendency ;  they  required  a  creature  "  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins"  to  awake  to  Christ ;  they  proposed  to  convert 
him  into  a  devoted  servant,  a  subject  most  loyal,  most 
affectionate,  and  ardent :  and  how  was  it  possible  that 
mere  human  art  or  force  could  effect  such  changes  as 
these  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  those  who  have  had 
the  greatest  success  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  heathen 
nations,  as  well  as  in  christian  lands,  have  ever  been  the 
most  deeply  convinced  of  this  important  truth  ;  a  truth 
they  enforced  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  which,  instead  of  producing  discouragement, 
only  awakened  greater  ardour :  their  strength  appeared 
only  to  lie  in  an  implicit  confidence  in  Him  whose  energy 
is  all-sufficient,  and  who  has  so  fully  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  exert  it  Thus,  Brainerd,  and  Schwartz,  and 
Eliot,  and  those  in  every  age  who  have  had  the  greatest 
success  in  turning  men  to  righteousness,  have  been  the 
first  to  declare  that  they  were  nothing.  They  of  all  men, 
most  ardently  implored,  and  most  entirely  depended 
upon,  the  agency  we  are  now  contemplating ;  and  their 
success  appears  to  have  been  more  in  proportion  to  their 
earnest  solicitude  in  seeking  this  blessing,  this  divine 
agency,  than  to  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  Now,  if 
we  see  men  accomplish  a  great  and  extraordinary  work, 
and  those  who  are  most  successful  in  it  ascribingr  their 
success  to  a  particular  cause,  would  it  not  be  presump- 
tion in  us,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  to  doubt 
their  testimony  ?  If  success  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
test  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, in  what  other  instances  are  persons  who  are  mere 
spectators,  who  have  taken  no  care  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  held  to  be  better  judges  than  those 
who  have  "  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  and 
have  had  in  proportion  to  their  success,  the  deepest  con- 
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sciousness  that  they  were  nothing, — that  they  merely 
*'  planted  and  watered,  but  that  it  was  God  who  gave  the 
increase  V 

Those  who  do  not  believe  there  is  any  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  are  so  conscious  that  nothing  else  can  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  that  they  do  not  venture  into  the 
field ;  but,  while  they  despair  of  the  conversion  of  men, 
deal  out  scorn  upon  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  work. 
They  are  chiefly  those  who  either  dispute  against,  or 
practically  trifle  with,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit ; — who 
are  conscious  they  have  no  adequate  power ;  and  yet, 
while  they  feel  this,  pity,  or  afiect  to  pity,  the  persons 
who  depend  on  resources  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted, and  whose  value,  therefore,  they  are  unable  to 
estimate.     This  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact. 

There  is  a  class  of  professed  christians  in  this  country, 
(I  would  not  use  any  invidious  terms,)  who  formally  deny 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and, 
with  regard  to  that  denomination  generally,  containing 
many  men  of  great  talents  and  high  respectability, 
what  has  been  their  conduct — ^what  the  sentiments  they 
have  evinced  ?  A  complete  hopelessness  of  the  least 
success,  and  a  corresponding  inactivity  in  calling  on  the 
idolater  to  abandon  his  idols,  and  wait  for  the  Son  of 
God  from  heaven.  Look  at  those  classes  of  christians 
who  are  disposed  to  feel  the  greatest  distrust  of  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  Is  not  that  distrust  founded  on 
a  real  disbelief  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit?  Hence 
they  satisfy  themselves  with  cavilling  at  the  supposed  in- 
sufficiency of  the  instruments  employed,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  those  persons  are  agents ;  while  they  themselves 
feel  that  they  are  no  more  than  the  pencil,  the  style,  by 
which  the  Lord  engraved  the  precepts  on  "  the  tables  of 
stone,'*  and  that  they  are  that  by  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  writes  it  "  upon  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 
Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  history  of  those  who 
have  been  the  most  successi^l  missionaries  to  the  heathen, 
and  see  whether  you  cannot  trace  certain  results  for 
which  you  cannot  account  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  mos^  momentous  one  of  a  divine  influence,  at  cer- 
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tain  periods,  accompanying  their  labours.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Brainerd  and  EUot,  and  others,  you  perceive  that 
for  a  considerable  time,  there  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  eflforts  employed,  the  same  doctrines  taught,  the 
same  earnest  and  zealous  prayers,  and  the  same  watch- 
fidness  over  their  own  hearts,  and  yet  no  saving  effect 
produced  on  others  :  all  still  remained  barren ;  no  desi- 
rable movement  of  the  heart  was  excited ;  and  this 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Brainerd  first  undertook  the  mission  to  the 
Indians :  but,  after  a  considerable  time,  while  he  was 
propounding  only  the  same  doctrines,  and  using  only 
the  same  means,  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared  to  put 
forth  its  energy,  and  divine  communication  was  im- 
parted at  one  season  "  like  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,"  at 
others,  "  like  the  dew  and  the  rain  from  heaven,"  softening 
and  thus  opening,  the  heart  which  had  resisted  the  en- 
trance of  sacred  truth,  and  causing  the  tear  of  genuine 
penitence  to  steal  down  the  cheek.  Nobody  could  doubt 
that  there  was  some  one  greater  than  a  missionary  there ; 
— ^that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  changed  the  barren  soil  to 
sacred  ground,  and  had  wetted  it,  like  "  Gideon  s  fleece, 
with  the  dews  of  heaven."  And  so  it  is,  my  brethren, 
that  every  person  who  has  had  any  long  acquaintance 
with  the  christian  ministry,  is  aware -that  there  are  cer- 
tain periods  of  barrenness,  and  certain  periods  for  bear- 
ing fruit.  The  same  talents,  whether  great  or  small, 
may  be  brought  into  action ;  but  there  shall  be  some 
seasons  in  which  no  good  shall  be  crowned  with  extraor- 
dinary success. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  are  in  danger,  even  if 
we  believe  this  doctrine,  of  losing  sight  of  its  true 
bearing  and  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  one  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to 
depend,  as  we  ought,  on  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and 
yet  continue  active,  is,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  consulta- 
tion, and  tiiat  it  cannot  immediately  and  directly  enter 
into  the  regulation  of  the  choice  of  expedients,  or  the 
adoption  of  measures.  It  is  altogether  an  affidr,  a 
gecret,  of  the  Divine  Being :  it  cannot,  in  any  degree,  be 


subjected  to  our  control,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  our  counsel.     We  are  called  upon  to  exert 
ourselves  as  much  in  the  same  way,  to  employ  the  same 
sort  of  instrumentality,  to  set  on  foot  the  same  means,  as 
though  there  were  no  such  doctrine  existing  in  our  creed, 
and  no  such  expectation  existing  in  our  minds.     The 
consequence  is,  we  are  very  apt  to  lose  sight,  even  while 
starenuously  attending  to  our  duty,  in  some  measure,  of 
that  mysterious  and  divine  agency  on  which  the  success 
ot  all  our  efforts  must  depend.     The  most  busy  hus- 
bandnian  is  not  always  the  one  who  sees  most  clearly  his 
dependence  on  the  sun  or  the  rain :   and  while  good 
men  may  be  exerting  their  utmost  prudence,  and  their 
utmost  zeal,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  their 
dependence   on   the   invisible   agency  of   the    Divine 
Spmt,  m  directing  their   attention  exclusively  to  the 
apparatus  they  are  setting  in  motion. 

Another  reason  probably  is,  that  this  is  an  invisible 
power ;  whereas  our  own  actions  and  plans  are  objects 
of  distinct  observation.     The  energy  of  the  Divine 
Spint  is  to  be  seen  only  in  its  effects.     It  is  a  mysterious 
hidden  agency ;  while  the  plans  we  form  furnish  ob- 
jects of  sensation  and  observation :  and  such  is  the  mi- 
serable littleness  of  the  human  mind,  after  all,  that  we 
are  more  struck  with  "sparks  of  our  own  kindling," 
than  with  the  light  of  heaven ;— more  occupied  in  los- 
ing at  the  instrumentality,  than  in  impressing  upon  our 
minds  the  mysterious  and  potent  energy  of  the   Al- 
mighty.   It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  there  is  an  agency 
of  die  Spirit,  and  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
render  Christianity  beneficial  to  men ;  and  quite  another 
thmg  to  have  a  deep  and  practical  persuasion  of  it,  and 
to  regulate  all  our  feelings  and  expectations,  on  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  converting  the  world,  by  a  continual 
reference  to  this  most  interesting  truth. 

Here,  then,  permit  me,  for  a  few  moments,  to  point 
out  what  appears  to  be  the  proper  practical  improvement 
of  the  truth,  that  the  success  of  missions  depends  on  the 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     If  this  be  a  fact,  my 
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hretliren,  it  necessarily  teaches  us  our  dependence  on 
God,  and,  consequently  it  ought  to  engage  us  to  attempt 
the  work  of  eyangelizing  the  heathen,  with  the  greatest 
humility,  and  the  most  profound  annihilation  of  self; 
with  a  perfect  renunciation  of  our  own  strength  and  of 
our  own  resources.  These  are  absolute  prerequisites  to 
a  true  dependence  on  God.  While  we  use  our  own  re- 
sources, we  must,  in  a  measure,  distrust  them,  and  pray 
to  God  that  we  may  use  them  aright.  We  can  do 
nothing  towards  putting  in  motion  the  only  agency  from 
which  any  permanent  result  of  the  right  kind  can  flow. 
I  say  nothing,  absolutely  nothing:  and  yet  we  must 
exert  our  instrumentality;  for  mere  instruments  are 
nothing,  apart  from  the  divine  agency  included  in  the 
promise.  Separate  from  the  hand  which  wields  us,— 
from  the  volition  of  the  Divine  Being, — and  from  the 
agency  of  that  Spirit  which  is  included  in  this  promise, 
— we  are,  I  repeat  it,  absolutely  nothing.  Any  false 
confidence,  therefore,  such  as  suggests  itself  probably  to 
men  who  have  been  teachers  of  other  sciences, — any  of 
that  elation  of  mind,  or  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 
which  has  given,  perhaps,  nerve  and  elevation  to  human 
courage, — is  out  of  place  here.  The  apostle  was  the 
greatest  of  all  men  in  this  matter:  but  how  was  he 
affected  ?  He  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  he  was  with 
them  "  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling ;" 
his  work  was  watered  with  tears  and  with  prayer ;  he 
felt  himself  a  worm  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Agent : 
and  hence  it  was  that  he  was  enabled  to  "  thresh  moim- 
tains."  There  was  always  in  his  mind  a  deep  sentiment 
of  humility,  and  a  powerful  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

The  rain  is  not  more  necessary  to  raise  the  seed,  the 
sun  is  not  more  necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  than 
this  work  of  the  Spirit.  Hence,  I  would  observe,  prayer 
appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connexion 
with  every  attempt  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
nations.  Prayer  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  appropriate 
duty  of  such  as  desire  their  conversion :  prayer  in  the 
closet ;  prayer  on  those  seasons  on  which  they  are  consult- 
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mg  as  to  their  plans  of  operation.  It  was  while  the  church 
at  Anhoch  were  waiting  on  the  Lord,and  fasting,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  said,  «  Separate  to  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  It  was  by  prayer 
they  were  commended  to  the  workforwhich  they  were  de- 
signed.  If  the  Spirit  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
It  was  when  they  were  "  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place." 
It  appears  that,  in  every  period  of  the  world,  prayer,  a 
spmt  of  prayer  for  this  great  object,  has  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  real  success.     More  than  sixty  years  ago,  as 
several  of  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  aware,  a  union  among 
real  chnstians  for  extraordinary  prayer  began  to  manifest 
itself.      It  first  appeared   in  America,   and  was  most 
warmly  recommended  by  President  Edwards  :  thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Scotland,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Erskine ;  and  from  thence  into  Eng- 
land, by  our  valuable  friend,  Dr.  Ryland,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  baptist  mission;  and  the  excellent 
practice  was  soon  adopted  by  pious  men  of  other  per- 
suasions. Never  is  a  mission  more  likely  to  prosper,  than 
when  It  IS  begun  in  the  spirit  of  ardent  prayer  and  sup- 
phcation.     And  if  ever  this  spirit  departs  from  us,  « the 
glory  is  departed"  from  this  mission :  if  ever  we  cease 
to  mingle  the  spirit  of  devotion  with  these  services,  we 
may  succeed  in  outward  means,  we  may  multiply  and  ex- 
tend them,  but  we  shall  never  see  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.     Prayer  touches  the  only  spring  that  can  pos- 
sibly ensure  success.     By  speaking  we  move  man;  but 
by  prayer  we  move  God.     It  is  through  the  medium  of 
prayer  that  the  httleness  and  meanness  of  man  prevail 
with  Omnipotence.     «  The  prayer  of  faith"  is  the  only 
power  m  the  imiverse  to  which  the  great  Jehovah  yields  : 
he  looks  upon  every  other  power  as  more  or  less  opposed 
to  him  ;  but  he  looks  upon  this  as  a  confession  of  man's 
dependence,  as  an  appropriate  homage  to  his  greatness, 
as  an  attraction  which  brings  down  his  divine  affencv 
to  the  earth.  ^      "^ 

^  Here  every  one  may  assist  missions  :  and  every  tear 
m  the  closet,  every  pang  in  the  heart  over  the  miseries 
of  those  who  are  dead  in  their  sins,  every  prayer  lifted 
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up  in  tliat  retirement  where  no  eye  sees  but  the  eye  of 
Ilim  "  which  seeth  in  secret,**  affords  a  most  important 
benefit.  These  are  the  elements  of  success ;  these  the 
pledges  of  final  triumph.  You  know  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  a  considerable  time,  for  a  special  season  of 
prayer  to  be  set  apart  in  our  society,  and  among  christians 
of  other  denominations,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  On  the  fervour  of  these  supplications,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  great  Mediator,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  depend  the  final  realization  of  our  hopes  in  the 
conversion  of  the  nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text, 
that  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  "  grieve 
the  Spirit  of  God."  He  is  the  great  Agent ;  and  we 
must  expect  to  succeed  in  proportion  only  as  we  shall 
gratify  that  Holy  Spirit.  You  know  the  tempers  which 
grieve  that  Spirit ;  you  know  that  "  all  malice  and  all 
guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envyings,  and  evil  speaking, 
and  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,"  are 
directly  opposed  to  His  nature, — that  they  are  an  ele- 
ment in  which  He  never  moves ;  but  that  meekness,  and 
gentleness,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  love,  and 
joy,  and  peace,  and  long-suffering,  and  goodness,  and 
faith,  and  temperance,— that  the  lamb-like  virtues  of 
Jesus  Christ,  are  those  in  which  he  delights.  You  know 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  he  imparted  to 
Jesus  Christ,  are  still  the  object  of  his  predilection,  and 
that  he  cannot  dwell  amongst  us  any  farther  than  he 
nourishes  those  dispositions  in  us;  that  He  who  first 
gave  the  Spirit,  still  gives  the  same  Spirit  and  no  other ; 
Ave  can  expect  no  triumphant  success  of  his  gospel,  or  his 
kingdom,  but  in  proportion  as  we  are  "  anointed  by  the 
Spirit;"  for,  as  the  oil  ran  down  to  the  skirts  of 
Aaron's  garment,"  so  his  holy  influences  anoint  the 
heart  of  every  true  disciple.  Let  us  take  care,  then, 
that  in  the  management  of  this  mission  there  be 
nothing  in  our  conduct  or  temper  opposed  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  christian  dispensation.  Let  us 
take  care,  as  individuals  and  as  churches,  that  we  walk 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  we  look  thus  to  have 
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the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  edified  and 
multiplied. 

There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  more  important 
maxim  than  that  contained  in  Luke  xvii.  20, — "  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation ;"  or  as 
Doctor  Campbell  renders  it,  "w  not  ushered  in  with 
pomp  and  parade."  If  this  mission  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  ostentation  and  gratification,  or  of  amusing  the 
public  by  a  display  of  gaudy  eloquence, — if  it  is  con- 
ducted on  such  a  plan  as  comports  rather  with  the  maxims 
of  this  world  than  with  "  the  mind  of  Christ," — the 
usefulness  of  the  society  is  in  that  measure  destroyed. 
If  it  is  conducted  without  prayer,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
has  not  always  been  sufficiently  regarded,  nothing  can 
be  more  calculated  to  "grieve  the  Holy  Spirit."  My 
brethren,  if  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  those 
missions  were  first  conducted,  which  converted  the 
whole  world,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  destitute  of  all 
human  parade,  and  were  conducted  with  extraordinary 
simplicity.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  while  the  church 
ministered  and  fasted  that  they  were  directed  "  to  send 
forth  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  they 
had  been  called."  There  were  no  places  sought  out  as 
places  of  theatrical  resort ;  such  things  were  not  thought 
of  at  that  time ;  nor  could  they  be  thought  of  by  those 
who  formed  themselves  solely  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  give  offence  to  any 
persons  by  these  remarks :  but  I  could  not  discharge  my 
conscience  as  a  minister  of  Christ  without  making  them  ; 
not  at  all  with  a  view  to  censuring  what  has  been  done, 
or  blaming  any  individual  in  the  present  assembly,  but 
of  lifting  up  my  voice  against  certain  dangers  to  which 
the  corruption  of  our  nature  and  the  state  of  the  world 
expose  us. 

All  rivalry,  also,  between  different  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  missions, — all  that  rivalry  which 
nas  not  for  its  object  and  design  the  promoting  the 
cause,  the  knowledge,  and  the  service  of  God, — ^is  offen- 
sive in  his  sight.  Let  us  guard  against  that  vicious 
rivahy  which  shall  induce  the  least  disposition  to  depre- 
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ciate  or  hide  in  silence  the  success  of  others ;  which  shall 
lead  us  to  look  coolly  on  the  most  splendid  acts  of  mis- 
sionary labour,  unless  they  emanate  from  ourselves,  or 
bring  honour  to  our  party.  All  these  dispositions,  as  far 
as  they  exist  in  any  individual,  or  any  society,  disposi- 
tions which  are  "of  the  flesh,  and  not  of  the  Spint,  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
blended  a  Paul  and  an  ApoUos,  who  blended  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles— men  of  all  characters— in  one  mass, 
and  impressed  upon  them  all  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the 
love  of  immortal  souls. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text, 
that  all  dependence  on  any  other  resource  than  that  of 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  found  to  be 
delusive,  when  the  Divine  Being  shows  us  what  work  is 
his  own.     To  "  put  our  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,"  is  to 
renoimce  our  dependence  upon  him.     There  cannot  be  a 
double  dependence,  any  more  than  a  double  adherence. 
It  is  true  men  must  be  employed  ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
mere  instrumentality  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be  ever 
recognised.     "The  gold  is  mine,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  and 
the  silver  is  mine."     Let  us  not  speak  on  this  all-impor- 
tant subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that 
the  obfcuning  of  money,  and  the  setting  in  motion  a  vast 
apparatus,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen.     Any  language  like  this  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.     If  the  Spuit 
of  God  be  the  great  agent,— if  it  be  his  work,  and  his 
work  alone,  and  the  whole  is  accomplished  by  the  energy 
of  that  mighty  Spirit,— how  can  we  secure  success  by 
any  other  agency  ?     If  we  should  depend  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  more  property,  and  should  succeed  in  that 
respect,  far  beyond  our  present  resources ;  yet  if  the 
Divine  Being  were  to  withdraw  from  us  his  sacred  and 
enlivening  influences,  he  would  leave  us  in  the  same 
situation  as  he  did  the  Jews,  when  he  said,  "  Where  are 
thy  gods  that  thou  hast  made  thee  ?  let  them  arise,  if 
they  can  save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble."*    They 

*  Jer.  ii.  28. 
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might  multiply  instruments  and  extend  their  labour,  but 
they  could  not  secure  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul— they 
coiild  not  deposit  in  the  heart  a  single  sentence  of  divine 
truth--they  could  not  form  one  holy  disposition :  but  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  "  be  poured  out  upon  us,"  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  at  some  time,  every  other  in- 
strument will  be  subordmated,  and  must  be ;  and  then 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Divine  Being,  when  he  has 
poured  out  his  Spirit,  will  never  sufi*er  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  property  to  be  wanted.     He  who  has  given  the 
Spirit  will  never  suffer  his  work  to  be  stopped  by  the 
want  of  the  riches  of  the  earth :  he  will  sooner  turn  the 
very  stones  of  the  street  into  the  precious  metals,  than 
suffer  the  means  to  be  wanted  of  carrying  on  this  work. 
My  brethren,  if  we  can  once  draw  down  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  our  churches,  the  rich  will  contribute  their  property  ; 
the  pious  will  contribute  their  prayers,  and  so  much  of 
their  property  as  they  can  afford  ;  and  the  leisurely  will 
give  up  their  time.     This  divine  acency,  when  its  effects 
are  once  really  felt  in  the  heart,  wiU  enlist  into  its  service 
every  power  which  men  possess,  and  will  compel  it  to 
yield  its  quota.     "  Thou  shalt  see,  and  thine  heart  shall 
fear,  and  be  enlarged ;  because  the  abundance  of  the  sea 
shall  be  converted  unto  thee,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  unto  thee.     The  multitude  of  camels  shall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all 
they  from  Sheba  shall  come  :  they  shall  bring  gold  and 
incense ;  and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.     All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether ;  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee  : 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I 
will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory." 

Finally,  I  would  just  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
text  teaches  us  to  regulate  our  confidence  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  every  particular  mission,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  animates  that  confidence  in  regard  to  the  final 
success  of  the  work  itself.  We  cannot  say  how  long  the 
Spirit  may  be  withheld ;  but  that  it  is  withheld,  that  the 
outpouring  of  it  has  not  yet  taken  place,  we  have  me- 
lancholy evidence.,    It  is  plain  that  it  has  not  been 
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Touchsafed  to  this  society,  or  to  any  other,  Jo  *e  extent 
that  T.e  anticipated,  so  as  to  produce  a  total  to^fo™?" 
tion.    Great  effect  has  been  experienced  in  the  bouto- 
Sea  islands;  and  that  appears  to  me  to.»PP^»«l»  *« 
nearest  of  anv  thing  to  what  we  are  expecting ;  but  even 
that,  delightful  as  it  is,  is  on  a  small  s<»le-    »"*  *^^ 
general  success  has  not   yet  seemed  proportiona^  to 
the  extent  of  the  means.    "The  wood  is  Fep^^/« 
the  altar,  but  the  fire  from  heaven  has  not  descended 
upon  the  sacrifice."     The  number  of  missionaries  is  as 
S,  probably,  as  that  employed  at  the  first  promulga- 
S  o/christi^ity ;  but  here  is  the  -"#»?  d'ft^^"!^'- 
the  Spirit  of  God,  at  that  period,  descended  from  on 
liieh :  the  Divine  Being  "  bowed  the  heavens  and  came 
doW  and  infused  an  immortal  energy  into  the  mission- 
aries, to  which  we  are  strangers  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire,  why  is  not  the  Spmt  of  God 
poured  down  now?-what  is  there  that  has  caused  the 
Whholding  of  this  Spirit  ?    We  may  be  assured  there  is 
Ze^reasof  .  The  DivineBeing  is  a  ^o^^^'g"' ^ut  heisnot 
a  capricious  being  ;  and  we  ought  to  plead  with  God,  ^d 
ask  why  it  is  that  he  withholds  firom  us  this  Spint  ?  We 
may  be  assured  the  time  will  arrive  wh   i  dehverance 
Trill  be  wrought  in  the  earth;  but  hitherto  we  have 
^roughrfo^  wind,-_only  wind.     He  "hath  no 
^ougfit  deliverance,"  though  we  know  delr'e'^Pf  J^ 
be  wS>ught.     May  we  not,  in  the  spmt  of  humble  sup- 
plicatioiC  ask.  Why  that  honour  is  reserved  for  other 
Ltions  and  other  times  ?-Why  we  are  permitt^  to 
see  only  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  and  not  permitted  to 
see  his  face  ?— Why  he  holds  back  his  blessings,  and  we 
contemplate  only  a  few  drops  of  that  mighty  influence 
of  which  the  heavens  are  full,  and  which  he  might,  and 
doubtless  will,  pour  down  in  copious  torrents  ?      My 
brethren,  let  the  friends  of  each  society,  instead  of  bemg 
led  for  a  moment  "  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and  burn 
incense  to  their  own  drag,--whUe  they  are  thankfiil  fw 
what  has  been  done,-inquire  why  they  are  not  permitted 
to  do  more,  and  why  the  adamantine  bameis  of  impem- 
tence  and  rejection  are  permitted  to  oppose  themselves? 
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Propose  this  question  to  the  philosopher,  and  he  will 
repeat  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophet,  and  say, 
*'Hath  a  nation  changed  its  gods,  which  are  yet  no 
gods  ?"*  We  know,  my  brethren,  that  no  nation  ever 
quitted  its  gods  till  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world : 
we  know  that  no  nation  has  forsaken  actual  idolatry, 
much  less  turned  from  things  present  to  realise  an  im- 
mortal prospect — to  fix  its  afiections  on  God  as  the  eter- 
nal God,  except  by  the  energy  of  the  Spirit ;  but  we  are 
encouraged  to  expect  the  power  and  grace  of  God  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  and  we  hear  him  saying  in  his 
word,  "  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this :" 
and  if  there  be  something  rendering  us  unworthy  to  be 
the  instruments  of  so  great  and  important  a  change,  let 
us  search  it  out,  and  mourn  for  it  before  God. 

At  the  same  time,  my  brethren,  though  we  are  taught 
to  acquiesce  without  repining,  without  murmuring,  in  the 
dispensations  of  God,  let  us  point  our  views  to  a  future 
period,  when  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  from  on  high, — 
when  Jesus  Christ  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh, 
—for  then  "  the  wilderness  shall  become  a  fruitftd  field, 
and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest."  The  Divine 
Being  will  not  frustrate  the  design  his  Spirit  has  excited  ; 
he  will  not  cause  the  holy  agitations  which  have  been 
felt  to  be  in  vain ;  he  will  not  suffer  those  desires  which 
have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  Carey  and  others  to 
evaporate  without  being  in  some  manner  fulfilled.  Great 
things  have  been  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  we  are  now  employed  in 
the  same  great  work.  How  many  thousands  are  pouring 
out  their  prayers  and  tears  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of 
the  heathen !  There  has  been  a  spiritual  movement  of 
divine  love  whereby  many  have  been  rendered  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  yea,  to  die  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentile  nations ;  earnestly  desiring  to  conduct  them  to 
the  Saviom:  whom  they  never  saw,  but  "  in  whom  they 
believed,  and  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable.**  But 
when  this  Spirit  has  come  from  on  high,  we  shall  wit- 
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ness  a  different  scene,  going  far  beyond  the  desire  and 
the  effort:   then  it  will  be  a  most   glorious  aera:    we 
shall  see  nations  casting  off  their  idols,  returning  to  God^ 
"  asking  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherward ;" 
then  will  be  again  "  heard,  on  the  high  places,  weeping 
and  supplication  because  they  have  perverted  their  way, 
and  forgotten  the  Lord  their  God:"  then  there  will  be 
lieard,  not  the  cry  of  the  wounded,  nor  the  lamentation 
of  the  orphan  and  the  fatheriess  over  parents  slain  in 
battle,  but  sorrow  of  a  more  sacred  nature  ;  a  new  bur- 
then pressing  on  the  heart — the  burthen  of  sin.     They 
will  look  back  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  and  at  the  cross,  and  feel  as  much 
oppressed  as  if  they  had  heard  his  groans  and  his  prayers ; 
tliey  will  then  believe  the  simple  sayings  of  God  ;  "  the 
powers  of  the  worid  to  come,'  the  greatness  of  eternity, 
^vill  occupy  their  attention ;  they  will  then  look  "  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,''  but  at  the  sub- 
lime and  glorious  "  things  which  are  eternal ;"  the  dis- 
tance between  that  period  and  the  judgement  day  will, 
in  thought,  be  annihilated ;   they  will  feel  themselves 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  infinite  and  everlasting 
mansion,  and  their  whole  souls  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
nothingness  of  time,  the  grandeur  of  eternity,  the  awful 
liurtfulness  of  sin,  and  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
great  salvation.     Those  things  which  we  speak  of  with 
freezing  accents  and  cold  hearts,  will  then  be  felt  in  the 
inmost  soul ;  conviction  will  seize  upon  the  transgressors, 
Avhile  others  will  be  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  it  will  be 
as  it  was  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple ;  *'  the 
voice  of  shouting,  and  the  sound  of  weeping,"  will  be 
mingled  together^  as  in  the  time  of  Ezra.    While  troops 
of  pilgrims  will  be  pressing   towards  the  celestial  city, 
many  millions  of  prodigals  will  return  to  their  Father's 
house,  and  will  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  their  sin.     These  things  must  take  place,— they 
did  take  place  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
will  again  be  witnessed.     By  some,  such   occurrences 
would  be  regarded  as  disorderly.     God  be  praised,  there 
were  such  £sorders  as  these,  and  well  would  it  be  for 
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US  were  our  religious  assemblies  frequently  interrupted 
by  such  disorders.   The  time  will  come,  assuredly,  when 
"the  Spirit  will  be  poured  from  on  high;"  and  who 
knows  what  will  be  the  effect  when  the  Divme  Being 
applies  the  truths  of  his  word  to  the  consciences  of  his 
creatures  ?    Then  will  "  the  wilderness  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fi  uitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest :"  then, 
my  brethren,  all  the  powers  of  nature,  all  the  resources 
of  providence,  all  the  advantages  that  are  possessed  by 
men  in  every  variety  and  state,  will  jointly  contribute  to 
aid  the  general  triumph.     "The  multitude  of  camels 
shall  come  up  :  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  : 
all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense,  and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Lord."     Kings  shall  offer  their  gifts,  and  the  majesty  of 
all  earthly  sovereigns  will  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  Sa- 
viour.    All  the  spoils  of  earthly  grandeur  will  be  laid  at 
his  feet,  and  none  will  be  "  exalted  in  that  day"  but  the 
Lord  and  his  Messiah.     This,  next  to  our  own  salva- 
tion, is  the  highest  and  most  proper  object  of  our  solici- 
tude :  if  we  can  but  attain  this, — if  we  can  but  witness 
this, — every   thing  else  will  follow :   this   touches   the 
source  and  author  of  all  motion ;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  can  engage  the  Divine  Spirit  on  our  side,  in  that 
proportion  >vill  Omnipotence  be  exerted,  and  who  can 
stay  his  hand  ? 

There  are  some  who  do  not  expect  these  scenes  to  be 
realised ;  but  we  say  to  them,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."*  Before  him  all 
difficulties  vanish ;  it  is  only  the  exertion  of  the  same 
sort  of  power  as  every  sincere  christian  has  witnessed, — 
the  power  of  which  he  is  himself  the  subject ;  and  what 
reason  can  he  assign  why  he  should  have  been  touched 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,—"  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power," — and  the  same  power  not  be  rendered  effectual 
in  the  breasts  of  others  ?  The  same  influence  which 
was  extended  to  a  Paul,  will  effect  the  renovation  of  the 
world.     !No  new  power  is  requisite :  it  is  the  same :  even 

"  iVatt.  Kxii.  29. 
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that,  without  which  we  might  "  preach  in  vam,    and 
you  "  hear  in  vain ;"  it  need  only  to  be  poured  from  on 
high,  and  then,  "  the  wilderness  will  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest."    Let 
ns,  then,  in  our  prayers,  especially  and  earnestly  entreat 
^is  divine  communication.     Never  let  us  pray  for  the 
Baptist  Mission,  or  any  other,  without  recognizing  dis- 
tinctly in   our  prayers  our  dependence  on  the  divine 
agency;  never  let  us  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  this, 
but  direct  our  attention  to  it  as  the  main  object  of  ex- 
pectation and  hope,— regarding  it  as  indeed  the  work  of 
God.     It  is  his  especial  prerogative  to  renew  the  heart 
of  man,  and  to  build  up,  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  a 
temple  to  his  praise ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished, 
"  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  Avill  flow  into  it,"— the 
nations  that  are  saved  will  walk  in  the  light  of  it:  and 
how  can  we,  who  consider  ourselves  "  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,**  be  better  employed  than  in  imploring  him 
to  '*  send  forth  his  light  and  his  truth  V     Let  us  address 
him  in  the  language  of  the  church :  "  Awake,  awake, 
put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ;  awake,  as  in  the 
ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old.     Art  thou  not 
it  that  hath   cut   Rahab   and  wounded  the  dragon? 
'•  Where  is  thy  strength,  the  sounding  of  thy  bowels  and 
of  thy  mercies  ?"*    The  church  of  God  is  now  praying  to 
this  effect,  and  the  best  pledge  of  the  final  triumphs  of 
Christianity  results  from  the  combined  influence  of  prayer 
and  active  exertion  in  a  spirit  of  dependence.     Our 
strong  desire  that  the  heathen  should  be  converted,  and 
that  Christianity  should  be  published  and  received  among 
all  nations,  mav  be  rej^arded,  we  hope,  as  the  earnest  and 
fruit  of  that  Divine  Spirit  whose  more  copious  effusion 
will  accomplish  the  work.     Let  us  welcome  the  rising 
beam,  "  the  day-star"  that  ushers  in  the  morning  of  a 
brighter  day  than  has  ever  yet  shone  upon  the.  earth. 
Let  us  fervently  pray  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be 
poured  out  upon  the  world,  and  that  the  Redeemer  may 
"  take  to  him  his  great  power,  and  reign"  universally  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

♦  Isaiah  li.  9.  Ixiii.  15. 
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THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.* 

rPREACHED   AT   BRISTOL,    FOR   THF    NATIONAL   SCHOOLS, 
*■  NOVEMBER  28,  1820.] 

Matthew  xvi.  1—3.—"  The  Phansees  also,  with  the  Sadducees  came, 
and  tempting  him  desired  that  he  would  shmv  them  a  sign  pom  hea- 
ven He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  it 
wiU  be  fair  weather;  for  the  sky  is  red:  And  in  the  morning,  it 
will  be  foul  weather  to-day ;  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  U  ye 
hypocntes !  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  dis- 
cern the  signs  of  the  times  V 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices  excited  by  our  Saviour's 
preaehing,  that  those  who  could  agree  in  nothing  be- 
sides, agreed  in  the  attempt  to  discredit  his  authority, 
and  destroy  the  effects  of  his  ministry.     An  instance  of 
this  is  presented  in  the  words  just  read,  in  which  we 
find  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  forgetting  their  mutual 
antipathy  in  their  common  hostility  to  the  pretensions 
of  Jesus  Christ.     The  Pharisees,  as  you  are  aware,  were 
a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to  an  enor  - 
mous  extent  their  additions  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  which, 
together  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
received  as  inspired.     The  Sadducees,  a  sort  of  religious 
sceptics,  generally  supposed  to  have  confined  their  be- 
lief to  the  missions  and  writings  of  Moses,  rejected  the 
doctrines  which  connect  us  with  a  future  world ;  the  re- 
surrection of  the   body,  and  the   existence  of  spirits. 
These  two  parties,  at  variance  on  all  other  occasions, 
concurred  on  this ;  and  both,  "  tempting"  our  Lord  in 
the  hope  of  ruining  his  reputation,  "  desired  that  he 
would  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven ;"  an  indication 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  yet  more  miraculous  and  con- 
vincing, according  to  their  idea,  than  any  he  had  before 
exhibited.     By  this  "  sign  from  heaven,"  they  probably 
meant  some  direct  manifestation  of  the   divine  gloiy, 

♦  Printed  from  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield, 
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without  that  intervention  of  second  causes  which  seems 
to  have  impaired  in  their  minds  the  impression  of  the 
miracles  they  had  witnessed.  They  imaorined  that  an 
immediate  vision  of  the  Divine  Majesty  would  afford  an 
evidence  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  more  unequivocal  and 
satisfactory  than  could  be  afforded  by  any  performances 
however  supernatural.  Such  a  notion  was  delusive,  and 
arose  entirely  from  the  depraved  and  obdurate  state  of 
their  minds.  When  we  find  those,  who  are  already  in 
possession  of  sufficient  evidence,  yet  demanding  more 
than  is  given,  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  such  cases,  no 
evidence  would  be  sufficient.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  divine  government  to  comply  with  such 
unreasonable  desires  :.but,  while  he  that  hatk^  or  that  im- 
proves his  present  advantages,  shall  receive  abundantly 
inore :  from  him  thai  hath  not,  or  that  uses  not  what  he 
has,  even  that  which  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away. 

From  the  suggestion  of  the  words  first  read,  I  propose 
to  consider  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  palpable  signs 
which  the  present  age  exhibits  of  the  advancement  of 
our  Saviour's  kingdom :  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark previously,  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  wisdom, 
—a  duty  which  as  christians  we  ought  not  to  neglect, — 
to  discern  the  signs,  to  wat^-h  the  moral  aspect,  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  We  are  not,  indeed,  called  or 
qualified  to  penetrate  into  futurity ;  but  we  may  study 
with  advantage  that  portion  of  providence,  in  relation  to 
the  church  and  the  world,  with  which  we  are  most  nearly 
connected. 

Of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  study,  the  first 
is,  that  we  shall  thus  learn  more  of  the  intentions  and 
character  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  providence  of  God 
is  the  execution  and  developement  of  his  mind.  In  ob- 
serving the  course  of  providence,  we  see  the  operations 
of  his  hand,  and  read  his  will  as  truly  in  its  fulfilment 
as  in  his  written  revelation.  Again :  our  devotion  should 
be  modified,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  signs  of  the 
times.  In  our  prayers  we  may  derive  encouragement 
from  these  to  plead  with  God  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own  gracious  designs  and  promises  :  we  may  adapt 
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our  humiliation  to  the  demand  of  the  season ;  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  that  wards  off  impending  evils  or  crowns 
us  with  signal  f  ivours ;  and  be  reminded  what  benefits 
we  may  appropriately  implore.  And,  once  more  :  such 
a  habit  of  advertence  to  the  prominent  features  of  the 
age,  may  be  useful  in  the  regulation  of  our  active  duties. 
In  our  exertions  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  and 
the  glory  of  God,  we  are  not  merely  to  regard  his  gene- 
ral will  as  applicable  to  all  times  alike ;  we  are  to  in- 
quire also,  his  particular  design  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things ;  to  study  what  he  would  have  us 
do  at  such  a  particular  crisis.  Does  He  appear,  for  in- 
stance, by  various  concurring  events,  to  be  preparing  for 
the  more  extensive  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gospel  f 
Then  it  becomes  our  appropriate  duty  to  provide  what- 
ever means  seem  the  best  adapted  to  promote  that  tran- 
scendent object.  Some  persons  who  are  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  more  private  details  of  christian  duty, 
take  but  little  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  universal 
church  :  a  failure  which,  in  such  cases,  arises  principally 
from  that  inattention  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  repre- 
hended by  our  Saviour  in  the  text. 

Having  offered  these  suggestions,  I  shall  now  advert 
to  some  plain,  unequivocal,  signs  and  indications  of  the 
present  asje.  I  call  them  plain  and  unequivocal,  in  dis- 
tinction from  such  as  may  be  thought  of  an  ambiguous 
character.  With  respect  to  some  of  these  signs,  while 
events  are  parsing  by  us,  there  may  be  differences  of 
sentiment ;  differences  which  will  probably  disiippear 
when  another  generation  shall  look  back  upon  our  own 
times.  In  contemplating  an  object,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  recede  to  a  certain  distance,  in  order  that  we  may  the 
more  comprehensively  survey  what  pressed  too  closely, 
and  became  too  prominent,  during  our  nearer  approach ; 
and  thus  the  present  portion  of  providence  will  be  better 
understood,  in  all  its  bearings,  when  the  events  which 
compose  its  principal  features  shall  have  been  for  some  , 
time  passed.  The  following  remarks,  however,  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  present  age. 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  I  shall  mention  is,  the  great  in- 
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crease  of  mental  exertion.  Some  periods  have  been 
marked  bj  intellectual  inaction :  the  human  mind  has 
appeared  as  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  dormancy :  not  a 
luminary  has  broken  the  prevailing  darkness ;  not  a  dis- 
tinguished name  has  been  left  behind :  knowledge  has 
been  not  merely  stationary,  it  has  not  merely  not  been 
progressive,  it  has  retrograded.  Such  was  that  period  in 
which,  after  the  decline  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
Aristotle  reigned  in  all  the  schools,  and  was  idolized  as 
the  secretary  of  nature,  who  dipt  his  pen  in  intellect. 
From  his  dictates  there  was  no  appeal ;  and,  what  was 
most  remarkable,  his  empire  extended  to  theology.  As 
nothing  can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  that  extraordinary  man,  than  the  unrivalled 
despotism  he  then  exercised  over  human  minds,  so  no- 
thing can  present  a  more  humiliating  picture  of  the  weak- 
ness of  those  minds,  than  the  depth  of  mental  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  thus  descended.  The  Reformation 
was  the  great  instrument  in  undermining  and  demolish- 
ing that  long-established  system  of  intellectual  despotism 
and  degradation.  Under  the  light  diffused  by  the  re- 
formers, men  awoke  from  the  trance  of  ignorance  and 
infatuation  in  which  they  had  slept  for  ages ;  they  felt 
those  energies  of  thought  and  reason  which  had  been  so 
long  disused ;  they  began  to  investigate  truth  for  them- 
selves ;  they  started  to  that  career  of  genius  and  science 
which  has  ever  since  been  rapidly  advancing.  Had  this 
been  the  only  benefit  it  produced,  the  protestant  reforma- 
tion would  deserve  to  be  numbered  among  the  noblest 
achievements  of  mental  energy  :  viewing  it  in  this  light, 
even  infidels  have  applauded  Luther  and  his  associates. 

Since  that  era  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made 
in  every  department  of  science,  physical  and  moral; 
more  especially  during  the  last  century,  in  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  has  been  more  rapid  than,  per- 
haps, during  any  similar  period  of  human  history.  In 
addition  even  to  the  grand  discoveries  of  Newton,  re- 
specting the  laws  of  nature  and  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, such  a  mass  of  varied  information  has  been  accu- 
mulated, that  Newton  himself,  could  he  witness  the  pre- 
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sent  state  of  his  own  science,  would  be  astonished  at 
advances  he  never  anticipated.  Every  year,  nay,  almost 
every  day,  has  added  something;  while  the  registers  of 
discovery  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidity  of  its  march.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
preceding  fifty  years  has  been  found  so  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  latter  half  century,  that  it  has  become 
entirely  obsolete  ;  and  a  new  nomenclature  may  be  re- 
quired by  another  age.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  department  of  chemical  science  :  nor  has  less  been 
accomplished  in  moral  and  political  philosophy.  The 
genius  of  legislation  has  been  greatly  elucidated  within 
the  present  age.  The  principle  of  religious  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  which  required  for  its  demon- 
stration the  reasoning  powers  of  the  inmiortal  Locke,  is 
now  imiversally  acknowledged.  In  a  word,  philosophy 
has  been  completely  popularised^  and  mingles  with  every 
order  of  society  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  :  all  ap- 
proach its  illumination,  all  participate  in  its  benefits. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  boast,  in  these  latter  times, 
of  oratory  or  poetry  equal  to  that  of  Demosthenes  or  of 
Milton.  These  arts,  being  derived  from  nature,  the  na- 
tural emanations  of  enthusiasm  and  fancy,  are  early 
brought  to  perfection  ;  and  are  probably  cultivated  with 
less  advantage  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society.  The 
case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  pursuits  of  science 
and  philosophy :  these  are  permanently  and  interminably 
progressive :  the  induction  of  facts,  the  investigation  of 
phenomena  and  principles;  are  susceptible  of  perpetual 
advancement :  and,  if  it  were  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  those  great  masters  of  poetry  and  eloquence  will 
ever  be  superseded,  or  perhaps  even  equalled,  it  were  not 
less  preposterous  to  deny  that  the  present  amount  of 
knowledge, — ^immense  as  it  now  appears, — may  yet,  to  a 
future  generation,  appear  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
Invention  has  exhausted  its  powers  :  the  stores  of  philo- 
sophy are  inexhaustible.  In  every  successive  age,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  increase  of  science,  though  con- 
tinual, becomes  less  and  less  observable  :  it  is  during  the 
infancy  of  knowledge  that  its  growth  is  most  apparent ; 
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afterwards,  the  vast  general  extent  renders  us  less  sen- 
sible of  every  new  accession  ;  just  as  in  a  larce  iKsem 
bh-^e  of  buildings^  like  that  wiich  composesTouTow; 
«ty  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its  constant  enlar..ement 
^hile  m  a  village,  ever,'  particular  addition  becomes  an 
object  of  attenfon.     Thus  less  surprise  is  excitedTthe 

store, 't^''^*^"'';  ^1g™«°t'"i''n  of  our  intellectui 
stores.  It  IS  an  age  of  universal  curiosity,  in  which  imo^ 

«nce  IS  felt  as  a  calamity.     The  extensive  circuLtirof 

books,  and  the  multitude  of  cultivated  minds    Sn- 

&?it'"Nev  T^  """P^^r  "'*  -^^harC 
preceded  it.     Never  before  was  tliat  prophetic  feature 

c^the  latter  days  so  strikingly  exhibit^i"  Many  sh^' 

run  to  and  fro   and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

J.  A  second  feature  by  which  the  present  age  is  dis- 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  mienor  walks  of  society  was  entirely  neglected  h 
IS  only  during  a  later  period  that  the  fir^t  Sulse  w-^ 
given  to  that  vast  machine  of  universal  instructb^ 
which  continues  to  operate  with  increasing  enerZ  Jj 
IS  painful  to  reflect  on  the  unnatural  separation  *n  what- 
ever relates  to  the  mind,  which  formerly  subsiTted  bt 

S  '^^r""""  P'?f'*  ''"'•  *''°'«  ^to^fi"  the  higher 
ranks  ot  the  community  ;  the  monstrous  chasm  which 
divided  the  gross  barbarism  of  the  former  from  tl7e  su- 
perfluous refanement  of  the  latter.     It  seemed  as  if  an 

Sal^tr  'l"^  ,"''^"  P'"'^'  ■"  -'•~  "  the" 
S  '  f  '^"'''  '■*'"'"'"'  ''^  members  of  one  family 
children  of  a  common  father.  There  is  little,  it  iS' 
m  pove,ty,  to  gratify  the  taste  or  the  imagination  -buJ 
U  IS  time,  surel.v,  to  lose  sight  of  those  mf  efy  aS^nti- 
tious  a,.companii„enU  which  glitter  on  the  eJotZcy 

^rtion^^'° -T'""'  *?   '^''""'^^'   in  '^e   humwli^ 
portions  of  society,  partakers  of  our  nature,  with  all  ita 

Bigh  prerogatives  and  awful  destinies  :  it  U  t^e  to  re^ 

member  that  our  distinctions  are  exterior  and  e  "ue^ent 

our  resemblance  real  and  permanent;  that  auTS 
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8ienf,l)ut  what  is  moral  and  spiritual ;  that  the  only  graces 
we  can  carry  with  us  into  another  world,  are  graces  of 
divine  implantation  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  rude  incrusta- 
tions of  poverty  and  ignorance,  there  lurks  an  imperish- 
able jewel, — a  principle  transcending  in  its  value  the 
whole  matt-rial  c  eation,  —  a  soul,  susceptible  of  the 
highest  spiritual  beauty,  destined,  perhaps,  to  adorn  the 
celestial  abode*,  and  to  shine  for  ever  in  the  media- 
torial diadem  of  the  Son  of  God !  Take  heed  that  yt 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones. 

Among  tlie  instances  of  an  increased  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  lower  classes,  may  be  numbered  those 
improvements  in  the  penal  code  of  our  laws,  which  have 
been  proposed  by  a  living  lawyer,*  who  appears  to  me 
at  least  to  have  understood  the  true  nature  of  legal  jus- 
tice much  better  than  it  has  been  comprehended  hereto- 
fore. When  so  much  light  is  thrown  upon  a  subject,— 
before  very  imperfectly  investigated, — the  most  import-^ 
ant  amendments  may  be  anticipated  in  the  laws,  espe- 
cially those  which  affect  the  criminal's  life ;  and  we  may 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  in  conformity  with 
the  Divine  Standard,  the  crime  of  murder  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  proper  subject  of  capital  punishment. 

In  short,  we  appear  at  length  to  have  become  sensible 
that  every  thing  merits  our  earnest  attention  and  en- 
couragement, which  tends  to  promote  the  intellectual^ 
moral,  and  civil  improvement  of  that  vast  portion  of  the 
population,  in  which  the  majority  of  numbers  and  phy- 
sical strength  resides,  and  which  virtually  includes  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  ;  that  broad  basis  of  the  pyramid 
of  society,  which,  whi!e  it  continues  sound,  affords  sta- 
bility to  the  whole,  but  by  a  rent  in  which  the  entire 
fabric  must  be  endangered.  Nothing  in  nature  can  be 
conceived  more  frightful,  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  ex- 
istence of  an  empire,  than  an  unprincipled,  profligate, 
irreligious,  turbulent  populace ;  quiet  perhaps  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  ready  on  the  first  occasion  to  break  out 
into  fury  and  violence.     It  is  a  volcano,  covered  with  a 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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surface  of  verdure,  but  prepared  to  scatter  desolation 
around  on  the  first  eruption  that  may  disturb  its  fearful 
quiescence  :  it  is  an  edifice  raised  upon  a  mine,  and  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  peril  of  an  explosion  from  the 
precarious  ground  and  terrible  materials  beneath  !  We 
hare  witnessed,  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  an  example 
of  the  horrors  to  which  a  nation  may  be  subjected  by 
the  unrestrained  depravity  of  an  unrestricted  and  irreli- 
gious populace — ^horrors,  which  Heaven  avert  from  our- 
selves !  which  exceed  the  conception  of  the  most  gigantic 
imagination !  For  nothing,  in  the  most  savage  part  of 
the  brute  creation,  can  parallel  those  fiery  excesses  of 
popular  passion,  which  desolate  whatever  is  social,  what- 
ever is  sacred,  in  the  institutions  of  mankind !  But,  on 
"  the  evils  of  popular  ignorance,"  it  is  the  less  necessary 
to  enlarge  here,  as  the  subject  has  been  recently  illus- 
trated by  a  living  writer,*  whose  genius  pours  new  light 
over  every  topic  that  engages  his  notice. 

3.  A  third,  and  a  most  favourable  characteristic  of  the 
present  times,  is  the  improved  state  of  preaching,  and 
the  more  abundant  supply  of  the  public  means  of  grace. 
The  preaching  of  the  gospel  has  been  appointed  and  ac- 
knowledged by  God  as  the  grand  instrument  of  convert- 
ing sinners,  and  saving  souls ;  the   doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified  (however  it  may  be  regarded  by  the  disputers 
of  this  world)  has  been  proved,  in  every  age,  to  be  "  the 
power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  be- 
lieves ;"  to  be  the  weakness  of  God,  which  is  stronger 
than  men ;  the  foolishness  of  God  which  is  wiser  than 
men.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  manifest  in- 
crease and  improvement  of  christian  instruction.    Evan- 
gelical  truth   has   been   administered  in  a  purity  and 
abundance  to  which  preceding  ages  bear  no  proportion. 
And  here,  in  justice  to  the  established  clergy  of  the 
realm,  I  cannot  but  remark  the  great  advance  in  piety 
and  diligence  which  they  have  exhibited  during  the  last 
half  century.    They  have  gone  forth  in  numbers,  rekind-* 

*  Re  7.  John  Foster. 
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ling  the  lamp  of  heavenly  truth  where  before  it  ha^ 
burned  with  a  dim  and  sickly  ray ;  they  have  explored 
and  cultivated  many  a  neglected  spot,  into  which  other 
labourers  could  not  (for  obvious  reasons)  ^in  admission 
with  equal  facilities  of  influence  ;  and  far  be  it  from  any 
of  their  dissenting  brethren  to  regard  their  success  with 
anv  other  than  a  godly  jealousy,  a  holy  emulation  I 

Tuminff  from  our  own  country  to  heathen  lands,  we 
behold  yet  more  striking  indications  of  an  improvmg  age. 
The  present  is  the  very  era  of  missions :  all  the  various 
denominations  of  christians,  as  with  one  great  simulta- 
neous impulse,  have  started  up  from  their  long  slumber 
of  missionary  inaction,  awakened  on  a  sudden  to  the 
magnitude  and  obligation  of  this  neglected  enterprise. 
There  seems  to  be  an  universal  feehng  amon^  christians 
that  the  time  is  come  for  fulfilling  our  Saviours  last  com- 
mand, qoing  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  teaching  ail  th^ 
ruawm;  and  that,  if  we  should  any  longer  hold  om 
peace,  the  very  stones  in  our  streets  would  cry  out  agair^ 
us  f  The  Spirit  of  Christ  no  longer  contains  itself  within 
its'accustomed  bounds :  it  breaks  forth  from  its  undue 
confinement,  and  spreads  its  influence  in  every  direction. 
No  part  of  the  earth  so  remote,  so  forsaken,  that  has  not 
begun  to  be  invaded,  that  is  not  at  least  proposed  to  be 
attempted,  by  some  of  those  devoted  champions  who 
have  gone  forth  in  the  peaceful  warfare  of  the  gospel. 
Nor  Ire  the  symptoms   of  preparation  less  favourable 
among  the  heathen  themselves  :  a  general  spmt  of  readi- 
ness appears  to  be  presented  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  districts  of  the  Cape,  of  India,  and  America. 
Every  thing  seems  to  announce  that  though  the  labour- 
ers ie  as  yet  but  few,  the  fields  axe  akeady  white  for 
the  approaching  harvest. 

4  The  advancement  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  and 
only  standard  of  christian  faith  and  practice,  is  a  fourth 
remarkable  feature  of  our  times.  The  Scriptures  have 
always  been  professedly  received  as  the  highest  autho- 
rity among  christians ;  but  never  was  that  authority  so 
publicly  and  completely  recognized  as  m  the  present 
age     The  church  of  Rome  early  impaired,  and  at  length 
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almost  entirely  abolished,  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Tolume,  by  her  multiplied  additions  to  its  contents,  as 
well  as  by  her  extreme  ignorance  of  its  genuine  instruc- 
tions. Her  priests  were  exalted  from  humble  ministers 
of  the  word  into  arbitrary  legislators :  for  he  that  has  the 
power  of  annexing  to  the  law  whatever  interpretation  he 
may  please,  is  not  an  administrator  of  the  law,  but  a 
tyrant.  As  an  instance  of  the  disuse  and  oblivion  into 
which  the  Scriptures  had  fallen  among  the  Itomish 
clergy,  it  is  related  of  the  celebrated  missionary,  Xavier, 
that,  having  met  with  a  copy  of  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament before  his  going  out  to  India,  he  resolved  to  take 
it  with  him,  as  he  thought  it  might  be  of  use  in  his  mis- 
sionary labours.  What  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
christian  world,  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  held,  has  taken  place  since  the  days 
of  Xavier  !  That  eminent  person —  who  possessed,  one 
would  hope,  amidst  all  his  errors,  some  real  piety — 
thought  he  might  as  well  take  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  him  when  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  India ; 
he  conceived  it  might  possibly  be  of  some  use!  The 
Bible  is  now  carried  abroad  in  the  front  of  the  ministry ; 
and  the  missionary  preachers  aim,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  effulgence  of  heavenly  light. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  most  devoted,  the  most 
successful  advocate,  beyond  comparison  with  any  other, 
which  the  Bible  Society  has  yet  foimd,  is  himself  a 
priest  of  the  Romish  church  ;*  a  man  who  presents  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  popish  clergyman  pro- 
testing, in  the  very  bosom  of  his  church,  against  her 
iniquities ;  and  declaring  his  determination  to  persevere, 
in  spite  of  the  devil  and  the  prophetic  beast,  in  diffusing 
those  Scriptures,  of  which  he  has  already  circulated 
several  hundred  thousand  copies. 

Such  exertions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  will,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  prove  instrumental  to  the  purifying 
of  Christendom  from  papal  corruptions.  In  the  event 
of  a  persecution  among  the  Romish  clergy  being  occa- 

*  Leunder  Vao  ^«ss. 
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bioned  by  such  exertion,  a  secession  similar  to  that  of 
the  protestant  reformers,  might  probably  once  more  take 
place  within  their  own  body.  God  grant  that  such  may 
be  the  issue  !  Would  to  God  that  the  apocalyptic  warn- 
ing mio^ht  be  heard  and  obeyed  by  multitudes  of  that 
corrapt^ed  hierarchy,  which  owes  the  perpetuation  of  its 
influence  to  the  suppression  of  the  Scriptures,—"  Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins,  and  receive  not  of  her  plagues  !"  Never  before  was 
there  such  an  universal  consent  among  christians  as  to  the 
supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  in  all  religious 
questions;  never  before  was  the  maxim  of  Chilling- 
worth  so  practically  acknowledged,  that  "  The  Bible,  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  protestants."  In  all  dis- 
puted points,  it  is  now  agreed  that  we  should  appeal 
solely  to  "  the  law  and  the  testimony ;"  and,  where  these 
are  silent,  that  we  should  imitate  their  silence. 

5.  As  a  fifth  "  sign  of  the  times,"  may  be  mentioned 
that  increasing  harmony  which  prevails  among  the  gen- 
uine disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.     At  last  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  unicm  begins  to  be  extensively  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged :  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  external  discipline 
or  subordinate  opinion,  the  seed  of  God,  the  principle 
of  spiritual  and  immortal  life  implanted  in   the  soul,  is 
recognized  by  the  sincere  followers  of  the  Lamb  as  the 
transcendant  point  of  mutual  attraction  in  the  naidst  of 
minor  differences.     Even  protestants  and  catholics,  in- 
fluenced by  a  kindred  piety,  can  now  cordially  embrace 
each  other ;  as  in  the  case  of  that  zealous  professor  of 
the  Romish  church  to  whom  I  before  referred,  who  cor- 
responds in  terms  of  cordial  affection  with  the  protestant 
secretary  of   the  Bible  Society  for  its  foreign  depart- 
ment.    The  essential  spirit  of  religion  begins  to  assert 
its  ascendancy  over  all  besides.     The  most  enlightened, 
the  selectest  christians  in  every  denomination,  are  ready 
to  cultivate  an  intercourse  with  kindred  spirits,  with  all 
who  hold  the  same  essential  principles,  in  any  othen 
I'ormerly,  such  an  intercourse  was  rarely  indulged,  and 
accompanied   with   reserves  and    apprehensions    good 
men  looked  more  at  their  distinctions  than  their  resem- 
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I)laiices,  at  points  of  repulsion  than  those  of  attraction. 
Now  the  case  is  altered  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  former  things  are  passed  atoay.  Now, 
the  saying  of  our  common  master  has  received  a  fulfil- 
ment almost  unknown  before :  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples^  even  by  the  love  ye  hear  to 
each  other!* 

The  reason  why  christians  hare  been  so  tardy  in 
arriving  at  a  disposition  so  much  to  be  desired,  is 
principally  to  be  found  in  those  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  importance  of  church  government  under  some  par- 
ticular form,  which  so  long  swayed  the  minds  of  excel- 
lent men ;  the  difference  of  outward  garb  concealed  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  which  inwardly  animated  their  hearts 
alike.  In  the  seminal  principles  of  their  religion,  in 
their  equal  dependence  on  an  incarnate  Redeemer  and  a 
sanctifying  Spirit,  they  have  now  discovered  a  centre  of 
attraction, — a  common  chord  to  which  all  their  hearts 
vibrate  in  unison :  and  thus,  without  the  smallest  sacri- 
fice of  their  respective  sentiments  or  practices,  they  can 
indulge  the  most  entire  affection,  and  exert  the  most 
zealous  co-operation.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  an 
improvement  will  not  silence  the  old  sarcasm  of  infidels, 
derived  from  the  prevailing  dissensions  of  those  who 
professed  themselves  the  disciples  of  one  Master  ?  Can 
it  be  questioned  whether  the  christian  army,  thus  closely 
embodied,  will  prosecute  with  redoubled  vigour  their 
warfare  against  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  If  the  king- 
dom of  &itan,  when  not  divided  against  itself,  is  able  to 
stand,  can  we  doubt  that  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ,  no 
longer  disunited,  will  prosper  in  its  consentaneous 
exertions  ?  Besides  which,  the  unanimity  of  christians 
is  at  once  an  indication  and  a  presage  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  more  copious  effusion  on  the  church  ;  at  once  an 
effect  and  an  earnest  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  fol- 
lowers ;  while  it  affords  a  delightful  emblem  and  fore^ 
taste  of  that  perfect  state  in  which  all  are  for  ever  united 
in  harmony  and  affection. 

6.  In  the  last  place  I  cannot  but  number,  among  the 
prognostics  of  the  destined  triumph  of  Christianity,  that 
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extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  which  the  pre- 
sent times  are  distinguished.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but 
cordially  rejoice  in  the  political  revolutions  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples. 
Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  religion  than  the  prior  condition  of  those  king- 
doms, in  which  a  despotic  tyranny  prevailed  alike  in  the 
church  and  the  state.  Such  revolutionary  commotions 
among  the  nations  must  be  still  expected,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  that  happy  period  when  liberty,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, shall  be  universally  established. 

The  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  is  essential  to  the  deve- 
lopement  and  exertion  of  the  best  and  noblest  energies 
of  the  human  mind.  Deprived  of  this,  nothing  truly 
great  can  flourish  in  the  moral  worid.  There  exists,  in- 
deed, an  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  civil  and 
the  religious  freedom  of  a  nation  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  other  considerations,  every  friend  to  the  pros- 
perity of  religion  must  rejoice  in  the  advancement  of  that 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  imder  which  alone  it  is 
favoured  and  fostered.  It  is  only  under  a  free  represen- 
tative government  that  this  can  be  the  case.  Never  did 
religious  liberty  flourish  in  the  chilling,  deadly  atmo- 
sphere of  despotism  :  it  can  open  and  spread  only  in  the 
sunshine  of  political  freedom.  As  the  greater  includes 
the  less,  the  civil  implies  also  the  religious  liberty  of  a 
state.  Religion  grows  and  blooms  among  the  highest 
Mid  most  palmy  branches  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
ripens  in  luxuriance  amongst  its  topmost  boughs.  This 
is  the  natural,  estabhshed,  order  of  things,  in  the  present 
world  :  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
expect  any  miracles,  properly  so  called,  to  facilitate  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom.  In  the  whole  course 
of  missionary  enterprise  there  has  not  been  a  single  check 
upon  the  accustomed  laws  of  providence,  not  one  inter- 
ruption of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  primary 
and  secondary  causes,  not  one  deviation  from  the  ancient 
course  of  nature.  It  is  by  a  favourable  arrangement  of 
political  circumstances  that  religion  is  most  likely  to  be 
advanced ;  by  the  establishment  of  that  genuine  and. 
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legitimate  freedom,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the 
extremes  of  anarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  tyranny  on  the 
other.  It  is  this  that  seems  to  be  the  precise  tempera- 
ture, the  genial  climate,  of  religion  :  and  doubtless  God 
will  prepare  his  o\vn  way  in  this  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect :  every  valley  shall  he  exalted^  every  inountain  and 
hill  brought  low  ;  the  crooked  rendered  straight,  the  rough 
places  plain  ;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  glory  oftha  Lord  ; 
f<yr  the  moiUh  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

In  glancing'at  the  different  institutions  which  have 
arisen  in  these  latter  times  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
benefit  of  mankind,  it  is  pleasing  and  striking  to  observe 
how  exactly  they  have  fitted  in,  and,  as  it  were,  dove- 
tailed with  each  other.     First  appeared  the  missionaries, 
as  pioneers  to  break  up  the  ground  and  open  the  way  ; 
then  the  Bible  Society  followed ;  and,  at  last,  the  system 
of  education  completed  the  design.     Each  arose, 'in  its 
order,  to  sustain  and  aid  the  others.     Had  any  one  of 
these  existed  alone,  it  would  have  proved  inefficient  for 
want  of  the  rest.     As  it  is,  the  finger  of  Providence  is 
discernible  in  the  very  succession  in  which  these  institu- 
tions made  their  appearance  ;  while,  in  their  imion  and 
co-operation,  they  constitute   an   apparatus  completely 
adapted  to  promote  the  christian  renovation  of  the  world : 
regarded  in  the  order  of  means^  the  teachers,  the  lesson, 
and  the  power  of  reading  it,  appear  well  adapted  to 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect  in  every  good  word  and 
roork.     We  speak,  you  will  observe,  of  external,  instru- 
mental preparations :  there  is  still  needed,  as  you  are 
aware,  another  and  a  higher  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
man  ;  a  spirit  within  us,  which  must  be  imparted  from 
above.     The  machinery  is  provided,  but  the  Spirit  alone 
can  move  the  wheels. 

With  respect  to  the  institution  for  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  an  humble  advocate  on  this  occasion,  if 
there  be  any  force  in  the  preceding  remarks,  few  words 
are  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  your  patronage.  As 
you  would  live  in  a  land  of  Bibles  and  readers  of  the 
Bible, — in  a  nation  dignified  as  a  seminary  of  religious 
instruction ;  as  you  would  desire,  when  called  to  quit 
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the  present  stage  of  bemg,  to  leave  your  children  in  a 
nation  of  chnstians ;  it  becomes  you,  more  especiaUy  in 
a  season  of  public  alarm,  to  support  an  institution  which 
justly  assumes  the  name  of  national.     If  the  man  who 
rescues  from  barrenness  a  neglected  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  spreads  over  its  face  fertility  and  beauty,  de- 
serves  and  obtains  our  praise,  shall  that  society  solicit  our 
support  in  vam,  which  rescues  from  aU  the  evils  of  imo- 
rance  multitudes  of  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life 
who  might  otherwise  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  ;  while 
It  opens  their  understandings,  at  least  in  a  degree,  to  un- 
derstand  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth  and  life  ?   It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  such  an  institution  is  one' of  the 
great  means  which  the  Divine  Being  employs  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  great  end.      He  does  not 
chnstiamze  the  world  by  magic;  we  are  not  to  expect 
rehgion  to  descend  from  heaven,  or  to  rise  upon  the  earth 
like  a  beautiful  vision !    It  will  indeed  descend  from 
Heaven,  and  anse  upon  the  earth :  but  this  will  be  by 
regular,  appointed,  adapted  means;  by  means  such  as 
those  which  are  now  set  at  work,  and  require  our  con- 
tmued  assistance :  means  which  afford  an  omen  of  the 
desn-ed  success  ;  since  we  cannot  conceive  why  all  this 
energy  should  have  been  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men. 
It  not  tor  the  providential  accomplishment  of  one  grand 
result--the  transformation  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
into  the  kmgdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 
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XII. 

THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE* 

[preached   at   BklSTOL,  FOR  THE    BENEFIT   OF   THB  BAPTIST   MISSIONS, 

NOVEMBER,    1820.] 

Job  ii.  4. — And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said.  Skin  for  skin, 
yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life. 

Though  these  words  were  uttered  by  the  father  of  lies, 
they  are  no  lie.  The  truth  of  a  communication  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  character  of  those  who  conyey  it. 

The  expression  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  ren- 
dered, "  skin  upm  skin,"  or  •'  skin  after  skin :"  skins, 
of  which  the  uses  are  not  easily  enumerated,  being  the 
principal  article  of  property  and  exchange  in  a  primitive 
and  pastoral  state  of  society. 

I  propose  briefly  to  consider  the  principle  of  attachment 
to  Ufe,  so  emphatically  asserted  in  these  words ;  some  of 
the  reasons  for  which  it  is  implanted ;  and  some  improve- 
ments which  may  be  derived  from  the  subject. 

I.  The  love  of  life  is  the  simplest  and  strongest  prin- 
ciple of  nature.  It  operates  universally/^  on  every  part 
of  the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  on  every  individual 
of  the  human  race  ;  perpetual^,  imder  all  circumstances, 
the  most  distressing  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing ;  and 
with  a  power  peculiar  to  itself, — while  it  arms  the  feeble 
with  energy,  the  fearful  with  courage,  whenever  an  occa- 
sion occurs  for  defending  life,  whenever  the  last  sanc- 
tuary of  nature  is  invaded,  and  its  dearest  treasure 
endangered.  This  mysterious  principle  does  not  act 
with  a  variable  force,  "dependent  on  the  caprices  of  will 
or  the  dictates  of  reason :  it  operates  with  a  steady, 
constant  influence,  as  a  law  of  nature,  insensible,  and 
yet  powerful.  It  corresponds,  in  the  animated  world, 
with  the  great  principle  of  gravitation  in  the  material 
system,  or  with  the  centripetal  force,  by  which  the 
planets  are  retained  in  their  proper  orbits ,  and  resist 

*  Printed  from  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield. 
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their  opposite  tendency  to  fly  ofif  from  the  centre.     The 
most  wretched,  not  less  than  the  most  prosperous,— 
those  who  seem  to  possess  nothing  that  can  render  life 
desirable,    not  less  than  those  who  are  surrounded  by 
all  its  pleasures, — are  bound  to  life  as  by  a  principle 
of  central  attraction,  which  extends  its  influence  to  the 
last  moments  of  expiring  nature.      We  see   men   still 
clinging  to  life,  when  they  have  lost  all  for  which  they 
appeared  to  live.     A  striking  instance  of  this  has  been 
recently    exhibited    by  that   extraordinary  individual,* 
who,  rather  than  lose  his  life  in  the  scenes  of  his  re- 
nown, has  exchanged  the  piimacle  of  power  and  fame 
for  the  deepest  degradation  and  obscurity.     There  are 
few  qualities   that    command   greater  admiration  than 
the   superiority  to   the    love  of  life  and  the  dread  of 
dissolution  :  "as  we  admire  things  in  proportion  to  their 
difficulty  and  rarity,  we  are  astonished  by  that  heroic 
bravery  which  can  triumph  over  the  first  law  of  our  na- 
ture.    The  Scriptures  frequently  recognize  and  appeal 
to  this  fundamental  principle :  thus,  in  apparent  allusion 
to  the  text,  our  Saviour  demands,  "  What  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul,"  or,  as  the  word  literally 
denotes,  his  life  ?     The  only  promise  annexed  to  any  of 
the  ten  commandments,  exhibits  life  as  the  chief  earthly 
good,  and  its  prolongation  as  the  reward  of  filial  piety  •* 
while,  in  the  Proverbs,  Wisdom  is  represented  as  having 
"length  of  days  in  her  right  hand;  in  her  left,  riches 
and  honour.* 

II.  I  proceed  to  assign  the  reasons,  or  some  of  the 
reasons,  for  which  this  instinctive  attachment  to  life  is 
so  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  respects  the  pre- 
servation of  life  itself.  That  which,  of  all  our  posses- 
sions, is  the  most  easily  lost  or  injured,  is  that  on  the 
continuance  of  which  all  other  things  depend.  The  pre- 
servation of  life  requires  incessant  attention  and  exer- 
tion ;  the  material  requisite  to  feed  the  vital  flame  must 
be  collected  from  innumerable  soiurces,  at  great  expense 

^  Buonaparte. 
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of  time  and  trouble :  the  spark  of  life  is  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  extinction,  like  a  lamp  carried  in 
a  stormy  night,  that  requires  to  be  covered  by  the  hand, 
and  seems  every  moment  ready  to  expire.  Nothing  but 
the  strongest  attachment  to  life  could  secure  it,  amidst 
continual  exposures,  from  sudden  or  premature  destruc- 
tion; without  the  operation  of  the  self-preserving  in- 
stinct, man  would  be  literally  like  a  shadow,  that  is  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  On  the  first  departure  of 
prosperity,  on  the  first  preponderance  of  sorrow  over  joy, 
in  this  chequered  scene, — in  which  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil  are  so  constantly  intermingled  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates  over  the  other, — how 
many,  unrestrained  by  the  natural  love  of  life,  would 
forsake  their  stations  ;  how  few,  unsupported  by  attach- 
ment to  being,  would  persevere  in  their  course  to  the 
end,  or  "  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  them '." 
Our  first  father  would  probably  have  fulfilled,  in  the 
letter,  the  sentence  he  incurred,  and  died  on  the  very 
day  of  his  transgression,  thus  destroying  the  human  race 
in  their  original,  had  it  not  been  for  the  benevolent  care 
of  his  Creator,  by  which  his  existence,  and  the  desire  of 
its  continuance,  were  secured  for  the  great  purpose  of 
his  moral  probation.  For  hfe,  we  cannot  forget,  is,  in 
its  highest  use,  the  season  of  our  trial  for  an  eternal  state 
of  being.  This  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  its  preser- 
vation becomes  unspeakably  interesting.  It  stands  con- 
nected with  nothing  less  than  the  incarnation,  suff'ering, 
and  glory,  of  the  Son  of  God;  and,  whatever  is  the 
importance  of  those  stupendous  mysteries,  the  same  is 
the  importance  of  human  life,  considered  as  the  "  time 
of  our  visitation  !"  The  results  of  the  whole  process  of 
redemption,  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  designs 
of  the  Deity,  are  involved  in  the  continuance  of  this 
probationary  state  of  existence. 

2.  A  second  purpose  answered  by  the  principle  we 
are  considering,  is  the  promotion  of  industry  and  labour. 
Life  must  be  loved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  ; 
and  preserved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  employed.  The 
original  denunciation  of  death  was  preceded  by  the  sen- 
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tence  of  a  life  of  labour :  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
sake;  thorns  and  thistles  shaU  it  bring  forth  to  thee :  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  breads  until  thou  re- 
turn to  the  ground."  In  every  other  state  of  society,  and 
perhaps  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  most  refined  state, 
the  greater  part  of  the  community  must  necessarily  be 
subjected  to  labour.  Under  the  best  possible  form  of 
government,  some  must  produce  what  is  to  be  enjoyed 
by  others.  This  unavoidable  condition  of  subjection 
and  servitude  will  be  attended,  in  many  cases,  by  great 
hardship  and  suffering.  In  such  circumstances,  nothing 
but  that  strong  attachment  to  life,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, could  reconcile  the  weary  sufferers  to  a  voluntary 
continuance  in  a  state  that  entails  so  much  endurance. 
Yet,  while  every  humane  person  must  regard  such  in- 
stances of  excessive  toil  with  compassion,  and  desire 
to  alleviate  them  so  far  as  he  may  be  able  ;  this  labo- 
rious condition  of  the  multitude  should  be  considered 
as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  blended  with  judgement. 
For  what  would  be  the  state  of  society,  disturbed  as 
even  now  it  is  by  crimes,  if  the  multitudes  of  those, 
who  are  at  present  confined  by  labour,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  public  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  licentious 
imagination  and  unbridled  passions  ?  Reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, what  misery  and  desolation  must  arise  from  such 
a  mass  of  depravity,  such  an  accumulation  of  cupidity 
and  malevolence,  abandoned,  without  any  fixed  employ- 
ment, to  its  own  turbulent  impulses  !  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  nature ; 
but  it  is  such  as  truth  requires.  How  great  a  benefit, 
therefore,  that  necessary  condition  of  labour,  which  acts 
as  a  barrier  of  defence  against  the  wildness  of  human 
passions,  and  says,  as  it  were,  to  that  tempestuous  ocean, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  T  But  the 
desire  of  preserving  life  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  all 
this  salutary  industry  and  toil. 

3.  A  third  object  to  which  the  same  principle  is  sub- 
servient, is  the  protection  of  life  from  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence. Without  some  strong  restraining  sentiment,  the 
life  of  individuals  would  be  exposed  to  continual  danger 
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from  the  disordered  passions  of  others.     The  first  crime, 
of  a  social  nature,  committed  by  man,  was  the  extinction 
of  his  brother  s  hfe ;  and  the  fiist  penal  law,  enacted  by 
God,  was  directed  against  a  repetition  of  that  crime  : 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."     The  love  of  life,  so  strongly  felt  in  every 
bosom,  inspires  it  with  a  proportionate  horror  of  any  act 
that  would  invade  the  life  of  another.     Every  one  bums 
with  indignation  against  an  assassin,  as  against  his  own 
personal  enemy ;  every  one  feels  interested  in  the  disco- 
very of  such  a  criminal,  and  would  consider  himself 
honoured  in  stepping  forward  to  drag  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  one  who  is  regarded  as  if  he  had  injured  every 
partaker  of  his  nature  !  This  universal  horror,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  public  vengeance,   which  peculiarly  attaches 
to  the  crime  of  murder  in  all  civilized  states  of  society, 
cannot  but  operate  as  a  powerful  and  important  safe- 
guard of  human  life.     The  magistrate  and  the  law  owe 
their  whole  protective  efficacy  to  that  sentiment  of  at- 
tachment to  existence,  which  is  a  law  written  on  every 
heart. 

III.  In  adding  a  brief  improvement  of  this  subject, 
we  may  infer, 

1.  The  fall  of  man;  the  universal  apostacy  of  our 
nature  from  the  state  in  which  it  originally  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  Author.  Created  with  this  inextinguish- 
able desire  of  existence,  we  are  destined  to  dissolution : 
our  nature  includes  two  contradictory  principles;  the 
certainty  of  death,  and  the  attachment  to  life.  This  fact 
affords  the  clearest  evidence  that  we  are  now  placed  in 
an  unnatural,  disordered,  disjointed  condition;  that  a 
great  and  awful  change  has  passed  upon  our  race  since 
our  first  father  came  from  the  hand  of  God.  And  this 
change  must  be  owing  to  ourselves  ;  it  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  our  Creator,  without  the  supposition  of  a  sufficient 
cause  in  our  own  misconduct.  Here  revelation  breaks 
the  silence  of  nature,  while  it  tells  us  that  by  one  man 
tin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  hy  sin  ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all,  because  all  have  sinned.  On  any  other 
hypothesis,  the  problem  is  inexplicable;  for,  can  the 
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Father  of  the  universe,  himself  the  source  of  all  created 
tenderness,  be  conceived  to  have  thus  treated  his  own 
offspring  without  a  real  and  sufficient  cause  ?  Can  ma- 
levolence and  misery  issue  from  the  bosom  of  infinite 
goodness  and  love  ?  Can  He  who  gave  us  life,  who  bound 
us  to  it  by  so  strong  a  tie  of  attachment,  deprive  us  of  it, 
and  doom  us  to  a  corruption  from  which  nature  recoils, 
without  a  necessity  arising  from  ourselves  ?  Let  any  one 
that  is  a  parent  judge  by  his  own  parental  feelings, — 
according  to  the  appeal  of  our  Saviour  himself  founded 
upon  this  analogy.  But  the  Scripture  makes  all  clear : 
we  are  like  the  potter  s  vessel  described  by  Jeremiah, 
which  was  at  first  made  good,  but  was  marred  after  it 
was  made  :  "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  and  the  fine 
gold  changed!  The  crown  isfaUenfrom  our  head ;  woe 
unto  us,  for  we  have  sinned  !' 

2.  But  the  subject  may  serve  to  remind  us,  also,  of  the 
salvation  which  provided  us  the  antidote,  to  our  ruined 
condition.  Every  human  being,  it  is  true,  is  treated  as 
a  criminal,  who,  though  he  may  be  reprieved  for  a  time, 
must  expect  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  he  has 
violated ; — every  individual,  in  his  turn,  is  led  forth  to 
his  destiny  of  death.  This,  however,  is  consistent  with 
the  plan  of  salvation.  It  is  a  restorative  dispensation 
imder  which  we  are  placed :  we  are  not  treated  as  in- 
nocent,— as  if  we  had  never  offended, — but  as  criminals 
chastised  for  disobedience,  while  they  are  placed  on  trial 
for  mercy.  The  deluge  presented  a  grand  monument  of 
the  divine  wrath  on  sin ;  and  a  smaller  exhibition  of  that 
wrath  is  repeated  in  the  death  of  every  human  being. 
In  such  a  situation,  what  we  want  is  life ;  and  this  is 
abundantly  offered.  Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  by 
Jesus  Christ !  "  /,"  said  Jesus  Christ,  "  /  am  the  life  ! 
I  am  the  bread  of  life  !  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall 
live  for  ever  1"  "  Thelife^*  says  John,  "  wa^  manifested : 
whosoever  wUl,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely  !** 
Such  are  some  of  the  last  accents  of  inspiration.  As  the 
value  of  a  medicine  is  proportioned  to  the  malignity  of 
a  disease, — how  earnest  should  be  our  desire,  how  gratefiil 
our  acceptance,  of  such  a  remedy !     To  pass  from  death 
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to  life;  to  triumph  in  the  prospect  and  approach  of  the 
kst  enemy ;  to  enjoy  even  here  many  a  delightful  fore- 
taste of  the  heavenly  immortality ;  to  experience  a  vital 
union  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  hereafter  to  attain 
the  consummation  of  this  union,  and  bask  for  ever  in  the 
brightness  of  His  presence ; — behold  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  !  How  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  Such  neglect  involves 
a  degree  of  guilt  and  infatuation  which  it  will  require 
eternity  to  deplore,  and  eternity  to  comprehend ! 

3.  As  a  third  improvement,  connected  with  what  has 
been  observed,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  medium  by 
which  this  divine  life  is  imparted  and  received.  There 
must  be  a  medium  of  contact  between  the  benefit  and  the 
subject  of  that  benefit ;  between  the  eternal  life  pro- 
vided, and  the  Spirit  for  which  it  is  provided.  This 
connecting  medium  is  faith.  Being  justified  hy  faith^ 
we  have  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is 
the  link  of  union  between  the  salvation  as  prepared  and 
perfect  without  ourselves,  and  our  own  personal  being. 
This  is  beautifully,  though  briefly,  expressed  by  Peter, 
when  he  assures  the  cripple  whom  he  had  healed,  that 
the  cure  had  been  eff*ected  through  the  medium  oi  faith : 
"  His  name.,  through  faith  in  His  name^  hath  made  this 
man  whole,"  Faith  was  as  necessary  in  the  subject  of 
the  cure,  as  the  nam^  itself  on  which  his  faith  relied. 
The  work  of  the  Spirt  of  Christ  on  the  heart,  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation  as  the  work  of  Christ  himself, — 
his  obedience  imto  death,  and  his  intercession  in  heaven. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  the  subject  concurs  with  the  occa- 
sion to  remind  us  of  the  duty,  the  obligation  under 
which  we  lie,  to  impart  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
these  vital,  eternal  blessings,  to  our  suffering  fellow- 
sinners.  The  civil,  and  merely  temporal  benefits  of 
Christianity,  are  great :  the  water  of  life,  in  its  passage 
through  a  country,  diffuses  innumerable  improvements 
wherever  it  pursues  its  peaceful  course  ; — ^the  very  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life  are  given  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  the  civil  as  ihtgreai 
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and  ultimate  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  these  are  of  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  nature  ;  furnishing  a  perfect  antidote 
to  the  dread  of  death — a  perfect  satisfaction  for  the 
desire  of  life,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 


XIII. 
NOTES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SERMON, 

TRANSCRIBED  FROM  THE    MANUSCRnT  OP  MR.  HALL. 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God** 

I.  The  import  of  this  appellation. 

1.  The  peculiar  features  of  His  personal  character. 

2.  The  design  of  His  death. 

1.  His  personal  character.  His  innocence.  His  pa- 
tience.    "  Such  a  High-Priest  became  us,  &c.'* 

2.  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb.     Exod.  xii. 

Draw  the  parallel  in  several  particulars.  Both  sacri- 
fices the  instrument  of  effecting  a  great  deliverance.  The 
benefit  of  both,  moral,  not  physical.  The  lamb  must  be 
perfect,  offered  by  and  for  all  the  people.  Blood  sprin- 
kled.    Not  a  bone  broken.     Time  of  offering. 

II.  The  purport  of  the  exclamation, — that  He  is  an 
object  of  attention.  Its  most  proper  object.  Three  qua- 
lities entitled  to  attention. 

1.  Intrinsic  greatness.  An  incarnate  Deity,  the  Ruler 
of  all  things,  the  mysterious  Mediator  and  Advocate. 

2.  Newness.  What  so  new  as  the  invisible  Creator 
clothed  in  human  flesh — ^The  Ancient  of  Days  cradled  as 
an  infant ; — He  who  upholdeth  all  things  sinking  under 
a  weight  of  suffering ; — ^The  Lord  of  glory  expiring  on 
the  cross ; — the  Light  of  the  world  sustaining  an  awfiil 
eclipse; — ^the  Sun  of  Righteousness  immerged  in  the 
shadow  of  death  ? 
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3.  The  relation  an  object  bears  to  our  interest.  The 
Lamb  of  God  a  most  interesting  object  to  all  classes  of 
'"'^"  •  (1.)  To  sinners  :  (2.)  To  saints.* 


men 


MR.  GRINFIELD'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SEKMON, 

AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING   PAGES. 

I.  Import  of  the  appellation,  "  Lamb  of  God." 

1.  Features  of  the  personal  character  of  Christ:  (I.) 
Innocence ;  (2.)  Patience. 

2.  Design  of  his  appearance. 

Points  of  resemblance  between  His  sacrifice  and  the 
^ssover.  In  each,  (1.)  A  great  deliverance  achieved  ; 
(2.)  A  destruction,  otherwise  inevitable,  averted ;  (3.) 
The  benefit  moral,  not  physical;  (4.)  The  personal  qua- 
lities of  the  victims  similar ;  (5.)  The  blood  required  to 
be  sprinkled ;  (6.)  The  sacrifice  to  be  regarded  by  the 
whole  congregation ;  (7.)  The  time  of  the  offering  the 
same;  (8.)  No  bone  to  be  broken;  (9.)  The  passover 
prepared  by  fire,  as  an  emblem  of  torture. 

IL  Design  of  the  exclamation,  "Behold!" 

An  object  worthy  of  supreme  attention  from  all ; 

1.  From  sinners.  Three  qualities  which  command 
attention,  exhibited  here  in  the  highest  degrees :  (L) 
Greatness;  (2)  Noveltt/ ;  (3.)  Usefulness, 

2.  From  believers. 

3.  From  the  redeemed  in  glory. 

4.  From  the  holy  angels. 

5.  From  the  Divine  Being. 

•  These  notes  giVe  the  plan  of  the  sermon  as  it  was  preached  at  Bed- 
lord  :  at  Bristol  the  application  of  the  text  was  extended,  as  the  follow- 
ing  sketch  represents,  to  ail  orders  of  beings. 
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THE  LAMB  OF  GOD  — HIS  CHARACTER— HIS  SACRI- 
FICE—AND HIS  CLAIM  TO  UNIVERSAL  ATTEN- 
TION. 

[preached  at  BROADMEAD.  BRISTOL,  NOVEMBER.    1820,    AND    AGAIN 

AT  BEDFORD,  MARCH,  1821.] 

John  i.  35,  36. — Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  and  two  of  his 
disciples  ;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walkedf  he  saiihf  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  /* 

The  forerunner  of  our  Lord  manifested  a  peculiar 
anxiety  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  not  himself  the  Messiah.  Yet  there 
appears  to  have  existed  a  party  among  his  disciples,  who 
entertained  an  improper  attachment  to  his  ministry,  pre- 
ferring it  to  that  of  our  Lord.  Their  disciples  constituted 
two  distinct  classes ;  the  partisans  of  John,  disposed  to 
exalt  his  pretensions  greatly  beyond  their  real  nature  and 
his  own  assertions,  seem  to  have  countenanced  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  great  expected  personage.  To 
counteract  such  a  fatal  misconception,  the  Baptist  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  referring  his  followers  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  explaining  bis  own  character. 
He  was,  as  he  represented,  "the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;'  he  was  "  the 
friend  of  the  Bridegroom,"  not  the  Bridegroom  himself; 
and,  with  the  same  view,  he  uttered,  on  two  occasions, 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  passage  just  read.  The 
testimony  there  expressed  is  not  the  first  which  he  had 
borne  to  Christ :  it  appears  that  on  the  preceding  day  he 
had  announced  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  :"  and,  as  the  evangelist  relates, 
in  the  text,  "  Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  and 
two  of  his  disciples;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked, 
he  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !" 

While  we  admire  the  disinterestedness  of  this  great 
man  in  endeavouring  to  convince  his  converts  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  infinitely  his  superior,  we  cannot  help  sup- 

•  The  present  transcript  is  the  resalt  of  the  notes  taken  by  the  ReT 
T.  Orinfieldj  at  Bristol,  col  ated  with  the  notes  taken  at  Bedford. 
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posing  that,  probably,  his  ministry  and  his  life  were  the 
sooner  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  attach- 
ment of  his  adherents.  It  was  imfit  that  he  should 
remain  as  a  rival  to  the  Saviour :  he  was  therefore  with- 
drawn from  the  scene,  and  his  ministry  prematurely 
closed,  that  every  degree  of  confidence  for  salvation  might 
be  removed  from  the  creature,  to  be  fixed  on  the  Saviour 

alone. 

In  considering  the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  text,  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  first,  to  the  import 
of  the  appellation  ;  and  then  to  the  purport  of  the  ex- 
clamation^ as  it  may  be  understood  to  express  the  claim 
nhich  Jesus  Christ  possesses  to  the  attention  of  every  order 

of  beings, 

I.  The  import  of  the  appellation^  "  the  Lamb  of  God." 
There  are  two  things  which,  in  all  probability,  John  had 
in  his  view  when  he  used  this  appellation  :  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  our  Saviour's  personal  charaxier^  and 
the  great  design  of  his  appearance  and  death, 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  expression,  "  Lamb  of  God,** 
has  respect  to  the  peculiar  features^  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Christ. 

In  the  Scriptures,  as  perhaps  in  every  known  language 
of  mankind,  a  lamb  has  been  selected  as  the  popular 
symbol  of  innocence  and  patience.  These  were  qualities 
that  peculiarly  distinguished  our  Saviour,  and  formed,  on 
every  occasion,  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  his 
character. 

(1.)  He  was  a  perfect  pattern  of  innocence.  As  one 
of  his  apostles  describes  him,  "  He  was  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  His  freedom  from 
every  taint  of  original  sin  was  secured  by  his  miraculous 
conception  :  hence  the  angel  at  his  nativity  declared  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  "The  Iloly  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee ;  and,  therefore,  that  Jidy  thing,  which  shall  be  bom 
of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  As  he  advanced 
in  age,  all  his  actions  were  completely  consonant  with 
the  law  of  God.  He  could  say  to  his  bitterest  enemies, 
"Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?"  He  could 
affirm  that,  when  Satan  came,  he  had  nothing  in  Christ 
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Even  the  opponents  of  Christianity  have  neve^^^^^^ 

necessary  J>uai>      ^^  Hiffh-priest  became  us ; 

proposed  to  our  imitation,  had  the  slightest  '^P^^^ 
attiched  to  himself;  and,  as  a  iacnjl^_  *^!,;'rt,aritT^d 
not  hare  beenacceptahle  in  the  eye  of  infinite  punty  ana 
Sticrhad  he  blen  any  other  than  a  spo^^ess  yictan^ 
Accordingly  his  conduct  was,  in  every  particu  ar,  blame- 
Accoraiugij  "»=>  trvinc  situations,  under 

less  and  virtuous.  In  the  most  ^"T^g  "•■  „_..  {uuing . 
everv  form  of  temptation,  we  find  him  never-tailing. 
therT  a^P^ars  nothing  in  his  character  in  the  malle,i  de- 
*  i^Estent  witl  the  idea  of  absolute  h^  Per- 
fection     The   greatest   absence    of  every   thmg   lUte 

them,  and  became  the  most  helpless  of  t«'?g'  ^^«^^« 
own  interest  was  concerned.  Innocence  is  aneptove 
tem  U  properly  denotes  only  the  absence  of  faults  and 
Ss^Tu^hfs  respect  it  formed  ^uta^^f  his^ 
racter.     Hit  innocence  was  crowned  with  lutinite  oem- 

^)  A  second,  and  an  equally  distinguished  feature 
of  his  character,  implied  in  the  appellation  of  a  ^!»*v- 
t^^Z^ce.  "The  Son  of  man,"  as  he  said  of  himsetf 
«  ^f^Xbe  ministered  unto,  but  to  ".mister,  and  to 
J^Vufea  ra^mm  for  many."  He  bowed  to  the  wJl 
^  !,;«  Fafber  and  was  ^obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
lSoSS';inthemidstof  i^^--   -^. 

t^he  eXS^p^ef^^tl  ^pS^^T^i^. 
S"  He  never  reseW  the  violence  of  his  enemi^J 
»  When  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  =«»«•  ^e  was 
led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  and,  as  »  '»^?«P^^«°n 
h«  Aearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  bs  moutL 
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There  was  indeed  one  instance  in  which  "  he  opened  his 
mouth ;" — arraigned  before  the  high-priest,  he  answered 
not  a  word ;  until,  in  reply  to  the  demand  whether  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
thus  breaking  silence  before  his  enemies  only  when  his 
confession  insured  his  condemnation  to  death.  The  mi- 
raculous powers  he  possessed  over  nature  and  the  minds 
of  men,  he  never  exerted  to  avert  his  own  sufferings,  or 
avenge  his  wrongs  upon  his  persecutors.  Though  the 
elements  were  at  his  disposal,  and  demons  subject  to  his 
commands,  yet,  in  the  crisis  of  his  affliction,  nothing  was 
visible  but  compassion  for  the  guilty :  "  Father,"  he  cried, 
"  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do !"  Nor 
would  he  suffer  his  disciples  to  retaliate  the  injuries  he 
received:  he  rebuked  Peter  when  he  drew  the  sword  on 
Malchus ;  he  rebuked  his  disciples  when  they  would 
have  called  down  fire  on  the  Samaritans,  saying,  "  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.**  Gentleness 
and  tenderness,  a  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  an  indifference  to  his  own, — these  formed  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  his  character ;  in  these  he  places  the 
essence  of  his  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  practical  and  relative 
to  others.  Of  other  virtues,  we  may  say  that  they  form 
parts  of  the  christian  character ;  but  these  are  emphati- 
cally the  christian  spirit  itself ;  in  proportion  as  we  are 
patient,  compassionate,  forbearing,  forgiving,  and  ready 
even  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  others,  we  have  "  the  mind 
of  Christ.'*^ 

It  was  thus  that  he  illustrated,  in  his  own  example, 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as 
superior  to  every  other.  None  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
church  of  God  could  compare  with  himself  here.  The 
Ian)  was  a  severe  dispensation ;  its  tendency  was  not  so 
much  to  cherish  the  milder  virtues,  the  lamb-like  graces 
of  the  gospel.  Moses,  though  "  the  meekest  of  men** 
under  that  economy,  was  overtaken  by  the  impetuosity  oi 
his  spirit  when  he  dashed  in  pieces  the  tables  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  God.  The  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
were  sometimes  destructive :  the  former  commanded 
fire  from  heaven,  the  latter  bears  from  the  wood,  to  con- 
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sume  his  enemies.  John  the  Baptist  was  austere  in  nis 
manners,  and  terrific  in  his  preaching :  there  was  in  him 
much  moral  grandeur,  but  it  was  of  a  savage  and  un- 
cultivated aspect;  it  resembled  the  lonely  and  severe 
character  of  the  wilderness  in  which  he  appeared :  he 
was  "  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees  ;**  the  son  of 
thunder,  commissioned  to  summon  the  guilty  before  the 
tribunal,  and  denounce  judgement  on  every  unfruitful 
professor.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  mild,  affable,  social, 
compassionate ;  "  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;" 
who  came  to  "feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  to  gather 
the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.* 
When  he  beheld  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  he  wept  over  it ; 
when  he  said  to  all  who  heard  him  "  Learn  of  me,"  he 
could  truly  and  peculiarly  add,  as  at  once  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  his  disciples,  "  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.'*  So  well  might  he  be  styled,  with  a 
view  to  the  features  of  his  character,  "  the  Lamb  of 
God." 

2.  But  we  shall  form  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  full 
import  of  John's  expression,  if  we  confine  it  to  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ.      This  is  not  the  only,  nor 
perhaps  the  principal  view,  in  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  appellation, "  Lamb  of  God  !'*    There  is  another 
object  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  and  to  which  his 
innocence  and  patience  were  requisite.     He  appeared  not 
merely  as  a  pattern  of  holiness ;  though,  in  this  respect,  we 
have  seen  in  him  an  unrivalled  preeminence  above  all  the 
messengers  of  God ;  but  he  is  to  be  principally  regarded 
as  the  Saviour^  "  who  taketh,"  or  beareth,  "  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."    That  the  Baptist,  in  calling  Jesus  Christ 
"  the  JLamb  of  God,*'  had  a  reference  to  his  sacrificial 
character,  is  manifest  fi-om  the  explanatory  clause  he 
added  on  the  preceding  occasion — "  whotaketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."     The  example  of  Christ,  however 
perfect,  had  no  proper  power  to  "  take  away  sin :"  the 
best  example,  as  we  know,  has  but  a  feeble  influence  in 
correcting  depravity,  and  none  whatever  in  removing 
<^t,     It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  multiply  words  in 
proof  of  this  doctrine ;  because  it  is  our  pri^ege,  on  the 
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present  occasion,  to  address  those  who  are  continnaUy 
reminded  of  Christ  as  the  only  «if  d^^^^;  ^^^;;^'^"^  ^?^, 
and  man.      In  the  appeUation  employed  by  the  Baptist 
there  is  then,  secondly,  a  distinct  reference  to  the  greai 
design  of  his  appearance  and  d^Mh,     It  points  him  out  as 
ihelLaib  whicfood  provided  and  accepted      It  marks 
the  sa^fM  character  of  Christ  prefigured  by  the  legal 
offerings-frhis  Divine  Lamb  fulfilled  all  that  was  sig- 
nified by  those  ancient  sacrifices,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  lambs ;  and  especially  all  that  was  represented 
by  the  paschal  lamb.     A  lamb  was  offered  daily,  in  the 
mominrand  evening,  in  the  tabernacle,  and  a  terwards 
in  the  temple  :  but  the  paschal  sacrifice  was  solemmzed 
with  a  pecuHar  attention  and  pubUcity  once  in  every  year 
The  Jews  regarded  this  as  the  most  important  of  aU 
their  observances.     It  was  the  most  ancient  of  them  all, 
instituted  on  their  departure  firom  Egypt,  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  deliverance  from  the  destroying  angel :  and 
though  at  first  it  reminded  them  of  that  event,  yet,  after- 
ward, it  probably  served  to  direct  their  expectations  to 
the  CTeat  sacrifice  for  sin  by  the  promised  Redeemer. 
Tne  circumstances  and  the  purport  of  this  remarkable 
ceremony  may  be  found  fully  described  ^  t^^^  tw^^f^*^ 
chapter  of  Exodus;  a  chapter  replete  with  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified.     On  that  memorable  night,  m  which 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  not 
excepSng  those  of  the  royal  household   he  was  ordered 
to  siLe  the  famines  of  Israel,  which  had  been  directed 
to  e^ibit  a  sign  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Chnst,  by 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  a  lamb  on  the  posts  of  their  doors. 
The  destroying  angel  recognized  this  consecrated  token, 
^J,eipasJ<yvl'  the  house  thus  marked,  ^i^^ut  smiting 
any^mber  of  the  family  it  contained       That  this  wa^ 
typical  of  the  salvation  by  Jesus  Chnst  is  evident  from 
the  appUcation  of  it  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he 
says,  "Christ,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us  -therefore 
TXlis  keep  the  feksC    The  idea  of  Chnst  bemg  the 
great  end  of  that  ceremony  is  so  plain,  so  certain,  that 
tiie  apostle  takes  no  pains,  as  he  does  on  many  other 
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occasions,  to  establish  the  point  by  reasoning ;  he  simply 
assumes  and  asserts  it  as  a  well-known  truth. 

Many  particulars  maybe  pointed  out  in  the  resemblance 
between  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  "  the  Lamb  of  God  :* 
I  proceed  to  trace  the  parallel  through  some  of  the  most 
remarkable. 

(1 .)  The  passover  was  designed  to  commemorate  a  great 
deliverance,  that  of  Israel  from  the  captivity  and  slavery 
of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  designed  to  prefigure  a  deliverance 
far  greater — that  of  mankind  from  a  tyranny  far  more 
abominable,  a  depression  far  more  miserable ;  from  the 
captivity  of  Satan,  the  slavery  of  sin,  the  dread  of  wrath 
to  come ;  that  the  happy  subjects  of  this  divine  redemp- 
tion may  be  placed  under  the  conduct  of  providence  and 
grace  in  their  passage  through  thevrilderness  of  this  world, 
until  they  shall  be  settled  in  the  land  of  promise  and 
eternal  rest. 

(2.)  The  passover  commemorated  a  deliverance  from 
a  destruction  otherwise  inevitable ;  it  was  the  only  ap- 
pointed means  of  safety ;  there  was  no  other  possibility 
of  escape  from  the  angel  of  divine  "WTath.  Thus  the  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  only  refuge  of 
hope  set  before  us, — the  only  appointed  means  of  escape 
from  that  wrath  which  will  come  upon  all  that  neglect 
this  great  salvation. 

(3.)  In  both  these  cases  (it  deserves  attention)  there 
exists  no  natural  relation  between  the  rneans  and  the 
end :  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  is  morale  not  physical. 
The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  doors  of  the  Israel- 
ites had  no  intrinsic  efiicacy  whatever  to  preserve  them  : 
none  can  suppose  any  such  efficacy  therein,  as  that  by 
which  causes  produce  their  effects  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture. The  Divine  Being  appointed  the  blood  to  be  the 
sign  and  the  instrument  of  the  deliverance  ;  and,  being 
thus  appointed,  it  served  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
destroying  angel.  So  it  is  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  expiation  of  guilt, 
there  was  no  such  relation  as  that  which  subsists  in  na- 
ture between  secondary  causes  and  their  appropriate 
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effects  :  it  was  a  miyrdl  relation,  resulting  from  the  will 
and  appointment  of  God,  who  accepted  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  consideration  of  sufficient  dignity  to  satisfy 
his  justice  and  vindicate  his  law.  It  had  no  efficacy  as 
a  natural  cause ;  on  the  contrary,  it  left  all  natural^ 
causes  to  operate  as  hefore:  but  it  became  a  moral 
motive  with  God  ;  an  authentic  instrument  for  the  sanc- 
tification  and  acceptance  of  those  who  are  "  elect,  ac- 
cording to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  unto  obedience, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus/*  It  was  a 
powerful  cause  in  and  upon  the  divine  mind,  moving 
Him  who  moves  all  things.  For  the  sake  of  this  great 
sacrifice  it  seemed  fit  and  right,  and,  in  every  respect, 
worthy  of  Him,  "  by  whom  and /or  whom  are  all  things," 
that  every  penitent  believer  should  be  treated  as  if  he 
had  never  sinned ;  that,  through  ihis^  he  should  be 
washed,  justified,  sanctified,  and  glorified.  And  there 
was  no  more  a  change  of  the  divine  mind  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  instance ;  since  the  Deity  foresaw  all 
that  should  come  to  pass.  At  a  distance  He  contem- 
plated the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  He  beheld  in  it  the  ho- 
nour of  the  divine  law,  the  display  of  the  divine  purity 
and  justice.  This  sacrifice,  being  always  present  to  his 
contemplation,  was  the  ground  on  which  sins,  committed 
under  the  first  covenant,  were  pardoned  to  the  penitent ; 
and  it  is  with  a  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  this  expia- 
tion, as  reflected  back  from  the  cross,  that  Christ  is 
called   "  the   Lamb   slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 

world." 

(4.)  Again,  we  may  observe  the  similarity  which  ap- 
pears in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  two  victims.  The 
paschal  lamb  must  be  perfect,  a  male  of  the  first  year, 
without  spot  or  blemish.  So  Christ,  as  we  have  seen, 
possessed  all  moral  perfection;  exhibited  every  virtue, 
without  a  single  fault  or  defect.  He  possessed  also,  the 
physical  perfection  of  man :  he  was  slain,  not  when 
withered  by  age  or  decayed  by  sickness,  but  "in  the 
flower  of  his  strength,  while  his  breasts  were  full  of 
milk,  and  his  bones  of  marrow,"  —  when  youth  was 
vanishing  into  mature  manhood. 
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(5.)  Observe,  further,  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb 
did  not  avail,  unless  its  blood  were  sprinkled.   The  blood 
was  shed  in  order  that  it  might  be  sprinkled ;  the  sprink- 
ling was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Israelites.     Neither 
will  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren,  prove  of 
saving  efficacy,  unless  it  be  applied.     When  wrath  shall 
overwhelm  the  imbelieving,  in  the  judgement  of  the  last 
day,  it  wiU  be  of  no  avail  to  plead  the  merit  of  this  great 
sacrifice,  unless  we  have  approached  it  ourselves.  "  Hav- 
ing boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  we  must  draw  near  with  a  heart  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  (or  an  accusing)  conscience."  None  will  be  saved 
from  the  destruction  of  that  day,  though  they  may  have 
lived  in  the  midst  of  christian  privileges,  who  cannot  say 
with  the  apostle — "  We  are  come  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel."     The  merit 
of  the  Redeemer  s  blood  is  infinite,  but  its  efficacy  is  con- 
fined to  its  application.     In  his  own  words,  "  except  ye 
eat  my  flesh,  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
The  apostles  unite  the  nama  of  Christ  with  faith  in  his 
name,  as  the  means  they  had  employed  in  healing  the 
cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  temple :  "His  name,  through 
faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man  whole  ;  yea,  me 
faith  which  is  by  him  hath  given  this  man  this  perfect 
soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all." 

(6.)  As  another  particular  of  the  parallel,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  while  many  of  the  legal  sacrifices  were 
ofiered  by  individuals  in  their  private  or  public  charac- 
ters, the  paschal  lamb  was  required  to  be  slain  and  ofiered 
by  the  TohoU  congregation  of  Israel ;  it  being  understood 
by  all,  that  he  who  neglected  this  important  sacrifice 
would  lose  its  benefit, — would  be  cut  off  from  the  con- 
gregation. "•  Behold,"  here,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  roorldT — ^The  blood  of  ani- 
mal victims  streamed  for  ages  on  the  Jewish  altars,  but 
did  not  take  away  sin,  even  from  the  Jews  themselves : 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  those  offerings  was  chiefly 
derived  by  those  who  looked  beyond  them.  Except  as 
shadows  of  the  true  Sacrifice  for  sin,  they  were  to  be 
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considered  merely  as  civil  ntes.  The  voice  7it>  ^^^^ 
they  spoke,  could  not,  in  general,  be  heard  withm  the 
veil "  The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  were  worshippers  ot 
the  outer  court,  and  rested  in  their  sacrifices  as  means  of 
external  and  civil  advantages.  But  in  -the  Lamb  of 
God,"  proclaimed  by  John,  we  behold  an  oblation  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  world;  a  fountain  opened  for  su^ 
and  flowing  in  all  du-ections ;  an  element  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life,  free  and  extensive  as  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe,  which  encompasses  every  portion  of  the  earths 
surface.  "  He"  says  the  apostle,  "  is  the  propitiation  tor 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  :"  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Chnst  cleanseth 

firom  all  sin."  -    ,     .      .»  17 

(7  )  In  the  next  place,  the  time  of  slaying  the  paschal 
lamb  acrreed  with  the  time  of  our   Saviour's  sacnfice. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover ;  and  the  very  hour  of  the  day  appears  to  have 
corresponded  with  that  at  which  the  paschal  lamb  was 
slain.     In  the  chapter  of  Exodus  before  referred  to,  it  is 
required  that  the  lamb  sLould  be  killed  in  the  evening; 
or,  (as  the  original  signifies,  and  as  it  is  rendered  m  the 
martrin  of  our  version,)  betjneen  the  two  evenings;  that  is, 
between  the  chronological  evening  and  the  natural :  the 
one  commencing  immediately  after  the  sun  had  passed 
the  meridian,  or  after  twelve  at  noon  ;  the  other  by  com- 
putation of  time,  being  at  six  o'clock.     Thus  the  mid(Ue 
hour  between  the  two  evenings  will  be  at  three  m  the 
afternoon;  the  point  of  time  at  which  our  Lord  expired 
on  the  cross.    He  was  fastened  to  it  "  at  the  sixth  hour,^ 
which  answers  to  our  noon ;  and,  "  about  the  nmth  hour, 
or  three  in  the  afternoon,  *'  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost."    Thus,  at  the  moment  when  the 
paschal  lamb  was  appointed  to  be  slain,  did  "  the  Lamb 
of  God"  expire,  under  the  stroke  of  the  divme  justice. 

(8  )  Great  objects  consecrate  all  that  surrounds  them  : 
they  impart  a  portion  of  their  own  grandeur  to  every 
thing  they  touch,  to  every  circumstance  with  which  they 
are  connected.  It  was  required  that  "  not  a  bone  of  ths 
paschal  lamb  should  be  broken;"  it  must  be  sacrificed 
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entire :  and  this  was  ordered,  that  it  might  tihe  more  ex- 
actly represent  the  great  Sacrifice.  When  Christ  wa9 
crucified,  the  soldiers  (as  you  remember)  finding  him 
already  dead,  forbore  to  break  his  legs,  as,  according  to 
the  custom,  they  had  broken  the  legs  of  his  two  fellow- 
sufferers  ;  and  thus,  as  the  historian  observes,  was  ful- 
filled that  which  had  been  written:  "a  bone  of  hiin 
shall  not  be  broken.**  This  circumstance,  though  in  itself 
minute,  serves  to  show  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Sacrifice, 
was  equally  the  subject  of  the  prediction,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  type. 

(9.)  Finally,  the  pashal  lamb  was  permitted  to  be  pre- 
pared as  food,  by  no  other  means  thanj^m  What  could 
more  appropriately  prefigure  the  agonies  of  "the  Lamb 

of  God," ^who  sweat  great  drops  of  blood  in  the  garden  ; 

—who  was  parched  with  thirst  on  the  cross: — who, 
having  submitted  himself  to  endure  the  indignant  justice 
of  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  experienced  the  awfiil 
truth,  that  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  :"  when  ^' His 
soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  f  and 
when,  in  the  climax  of  his  anguish,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  firom  me ! 
My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  He 
contended,  in  those  moments,  vnth  all  the  storms  and 
billows  of  the  divine  wrath ;  he  tasted  the  penalties  of 
eternal  death. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  in  many  particulars  a 
striking  resemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice :  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  passover 
arises  from  this  resemblance.  How  strangely,  therefore, 
are  they  mistaken,  who  confine  their  view  of '  the  Lamb 
of  God"  to  his  example,  and  deny  the  sacrificial  and 
atoning  nature  of  his  sufferings.  We  might  ask  such 
persons  why  was  even  inanimate  nature  as  it  were  m 
convulsions  at  his  death  ?  Why  did  the  heavens  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  the  sun  hide  his  face  in  darkness  ?  Why 
were  the  rocks  rent,  and  the  earth  shaken?  Or  (if  this 
be  considered  as  merely  impassioned  declamation,)  we 
may  demand— W^Ay  do  we  meet  with  such  constant  and 
emphatic  expressions  regarding  the  blood,  the  cross,  the 
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sacrifice,  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Why  should  there 
haye  heen  so  yast  a  preparation  of  legal  sacrifices,  of 
bumt-ofierings  and  peace-oflferings,  expressly  compared 
by  the  apostle  (especially  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews) 
with  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  ?— -Why  all  this,  if 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  his  death,  than  the  comple- 
tion of  his  example,  the  sealing  of  the  truths  he  taught 
with  the  blood  he  shed.  Supposing  this  to  be  all  that 
was  intended  to  be  understood  by  such  representations, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  gospel  would  be  the  greatest 
imposition  on  common  sense  that  ever  was  presented  to 
the  world ;  it  would  combine  the  most  pompous  preten- 
sions with  the  most  meagre  reality,  of  all  existing  com- 
positions. 

IL  We  proceed  to  consider,  as  the  second  part  of  the 
subject,  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  exclamation  uttered 
by  the  Baptist  in  the  text,  as  it  may  be  understood  to 
express  ^^  claim  which  Jesus  Christ  possesses  to  attention 
from  beings  of  every  order :  all  are  interested  in  comply- 
ing with  the  summons  giyen  in  those  words,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God/' 

It  appears  that  the  Baptist  did  not  principally  mean, 
by  this  exclamation,  to  direct  the  eyes  of  his  disciples  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  visible  object ; — in  that 
sense,  none  could  comply  with  the  call,  except  the  few 
who  were  present  in  the  scenes  of  his  transient  ministry : 
the  Baptist  desired  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  character  and  office  of  "  the  Lamb  of 
God.*'  In  this  sense  it  is  that  'the  term  "  Behold !"  is 
fi:€quently  used  in  the  Scriptures,  where  no  Uteral  vision 
of  the  object  is  intended :  it  is  used  to  denote  that  the 
object  thus  introduced,  is  deserving  of  attention :  as 
when  the  angel  says,  "  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  !"  or,  when  the  apostle  exclaims,  "  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us  !*  In  the  text  the  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
definite  pronoun,  as  though  John  had  said,  "  This  is  the 
Lamb  of  God  :**  just  as,  on  another  occasion,  he  said, 
•*  This  is  he  of  whom  I  spake."  The  purport  of  the  ex- 
clamation, therefore,  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  ^  the  Lamb 
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of  God,"  deserves  universal  attention ;  that  he  is  the 
greatest  object  of  admiring  regard,  which  the  imiverse 
presents.  In  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  exclamation 
thus  understood,  we  observe  the  claim  which  "  the  Lamb 
of  God"  possesses  on  the  attention  of  all  mankind. 
Mankind  are  comprehended  in  two  distinct  classes, — 
they  are  either  sinners  who  remain  in  their  original  cha- 
racter ;  or  they  are  believers,  who,  though  not  ceasing 
from  sin  altogether,  are  yet  delivered  from  its  dominion. 
Here  is  an  object  preeminently  worthy  the  attention  of 
both  these  classes : — 

1.  And,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  who  remain,  as  sinr 
ners,  in  their  original  character  and  state.  In  every 
possible  view  in  which  an  object  can  deserve  regard, 
^'  the  Lamb  of  God"  claims  firom  all  such  persons  the 
most  earnest  attention. 

There  are  three  qualities  which  entitle  an  object  to 
our  regard. 

(1.)  The  first  is  its  own  intrinsic  greatness.  On  this 
account  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  those  illustrious 
splendours  of  the  firmament,  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  in  every  age  and  nation.  But  the  won- 
ders of  the  material  world  are  merely  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  intelligent  and  m^rcU  universe  ;  and  here  an 
object  is  exhibited,  incomparably  greater,  in  the  scale  of 
being,  than  the  celestial  luminaries.  Here  we  may  be- 
hold Deity  incarnate ;  God  manifested  in  human  nature ! 
Turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight ;  contemplate  this 
object  with  fixed  attention,  till  your  heart  is  suitably 
affected  by  the  contemplation ;  gaze  with  the  eye  of  faith 
on  this  brighter  "  Morning  Star,"  gaze  on  this  nobler 
"  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  till  every  sublunary  object  is 
eclipsed  by  its  superior  splendour.  Never  was  Deity  re- 
vealed in  our  nature,  but  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
He  alone  could  be  truly  called  "  Emmanuel,  God  with 
ns."  "  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily ;" — a  fulness  that  deserves  the  most  earnest  and 
persevering  research,  while  it  must  for  ever  baffle  finite 
comprehension.  This  is  "  the  great  mystery  of  godli- 
ness ;"  the  study  of  admiring  angels ;  the  masterpiece  of 
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the  manifold  wisdom  of  God ;  the  wonder  of  the  uni- 
Terse. 

(2.)  A  second  quality  in  an  object,  that  excites  our 
attention,  and  raises  it  to  surprise  and  astonishment,  is 
novdty.     We  esteem  a  thing  the  more  for  being  nevo  : 
there  is  a  vivifying  influence  in  the  freshest  and  rarest 
appearances  of  nature  or  of  mind.     But,  where  will  you 
find  another  object,  worthy  to  be  compared  in  novelty^  in 
entire  originaUy^  in  singularity  combined  with  greatness, 
with  the  object  here  presented,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  V 
Travel  in  idea  through  creation, — climb  the  loftiest 
heights, — descend  to  the  lowest  depths, — take  the  wings 
of  an  angel,  and  fly  to  distant  worlds :  no  such  Being 
will  be  found  as  He  who  once  tabernacled  in  the  flesh — 
"  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,"  and  that  is  now  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  as  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne.**    Heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  could 
not  contain  him  ;  yet  he  dwelt,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
body  of  an  infant ; — the  invsible  Creator  clothed  in  hu- 
man form, — the  Ancient  of  Days  cradled  as  an  infant  of 
days, — *'  He  who  upholdeth  all  things  sinking  under  a 
weight  of  suff*ering, — ^the  Lord  of  life,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
expiring  on  a  cross, — the  Light  of  the  world  sustaining 
an  awful  eclipse, — the  Sun  of  Righteousness  immerged 
in  the  shadow  of  death !"     Never  before  was  there  such 
a  spectacle  in  earth  or  heaven.     Even  inanimate  nature 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  his  last  agonies  ;  heaven  it- 
self descended  to  "  behold  the  Limb  of  God  :"  and  well 
it  might ;  for  there  was  then  a  greater  prodigy  on  earth 
than  any  which  heaven  contained.     Well  might  angels 
**  desire  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  man  s  redemption ; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  astonishing  infatuation  can 
prevent  us  fi"om  following  such  an  example.     Mankind 
are  accustomed  to  admire  profound  philosophers,  victori- 
ous heroes,  or  celebrated  poets :  but  what  are  all  such 
objects  of  admiration,   in   comparison  with    this   im- 
paralleled  phenomenon,  which  exhibits  all  the  attributes 
of  Deity,  adapted  to  human  apprehensions  ? 

(3.)  Once  more:  objects  arrest  our  attention,  that 
fear  a  relation  to  our  interest.     Men  are  interested  by 
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that  which  involves  their  security  from  evil,  or  promises 
their  advancement  in  prosperity.  Objects  which  are 
great  command  attention ;  those  which  are  new  excite 
curiosity;  but  if,  in  addition  to  its  greatness  and  its 
novelty^  an  object  bears  a  manifest  relation  to  our  most 
important  interests^ — if  it  involves  our  defence  and  safety, 
— ^if  it  forms  the  pillar  of  our  support, — if  it  supplies  the 
shield  of  the  soul,  the  only  hope  for  the  guilty,  the  only 
comfort  for  the  dying,  the  only  prospect  of  eternal  hap- 
piness,— ^surely,  my  dear  brethren,  such  an  object  is  cal- 
culated to  awaken  in  our  hearts  the  most  lively  afiections 
and  desires ; — and  such  an  object  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God." 
Not  only  great  and  wonderful  in  himself,  he  bears  an 
essential  relation  to  our  most  important — to  our  eternal 
interests.  He  comes  to  deliver  us  from  misery,  and  pro- 
mote us  to  happiness.  He  is  competent  to  satisfy  all  the 
secret  wants  and  desires  of  our  nature.  *'Come  imto 
me,"  he  says,  "  all  ye  that  are  weary ;  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life :  he  that  eateth  of 
this  bread  shall  live  for  ever ;  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day."  These  are  some  of  His  words :  from  whom 
beside  will  you  hear  words  like  these — "  the  words  of 
eternal  life?" 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost:  he 
laid  down  his  life  to  accomplish  our  salvation.  Nor  was 
there  any  tcaste  of  life  in  that  sacrifice  :  every  portion  of 
his  infinite  energy  was  requisite  to  the  attainment  of 
such  an  object ;  nothing  less  than  the  power  that  upholds 
all  things  was  adequate  to  sustain  the  weight  of  human 
sin.  He  whose  almighty  influence  diffuses  itself  through 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  preserves  all  orders  of  being. 
He  alone  endured  our  punishment ;  He,  "  trod  the  wine- 
press alone :"  He  "  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  de- 
liver :"  there  existed  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  that 
which  he  has  opened.  The  justice  of  the  Deity,  not  to  be 
propitiated  by  any  other  means,  pursues  the  transgressor 
on  earth  and  in  hell ;  nothing  in  the  universe  can  arrest 
it  in  its  awful  career,  until  it  stops  in  reverence  at  the  crosi 
of  Christ ! 

As  our  salvation  from  the  effects  of  sin  is  a  deHver- 
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ance  from  a  far  worse  than  Egyptian  captivity  and  mi- 
sery, so  its  accomplishment  required  a  far  greater  exer- 
tion of  Deity  than  was  required  to  arrest  the  billows  of 
the  Red  Sea.     Never  did  "  the  mighty  God"  more  fully 
display  the  greatness  of  his  power,  than  when  he  showed 
himself  "  mighty  to  save^  even  to  the  uttermost."    He 
fixed  the  foundation  on  which  we  may  build  our  hope  of 
immortality,  and  find  it  to  be  "  a  hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed,"  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.     He  went 
into  the  shadow  of  death,  into  "  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,"  that  he  might  lay  deep  the  basis  of  that  edifice 
which  was  to  rise  as  high  as  the  throne  of  God!     "He 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  we 
might  become  partakers  of  his  own  divine  nature.  This, 
my  brethren,  is  a  view  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  of  the 
last  importance  to  be  taken  by  us  all.     If  you  see  him 
not  in  this  character,  you  see  nothing  to  any  valuable 
purpose.     You  have  taken  hold  of  nothing^  you  have 
grasped  only  shadows,  if  you  have  not  taken  hold  of 
'^  Christ,  your  Lifer     Flee  to  him  ;  cleave  to  him  :  say 
of  him  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  "  This  is  all  my 
salvation  and  all  my  desire." 

There  is  only  one  class  of  beings  by  whom  the  object 
presented  in  the  text  is  treated  with  unconcern ;  for  even 
the  legions  of  hell  regard  it  with  a  fearful  interest  :— 
utterly  to  "neglect  so  great  salvation"  is  the  peculiar 
malady  of  impenitent  sinners  in  the  present  world.  But 
what  infatuation  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  If  tliere 
be  any  other  door  by  which  you  may  hope  to  enter  into 
heaven,  avail  yourselves  of  that  "  door  of  hope"  without 
delay.  If  any  other  name  be  given  under  heaven  in 
which  you  may  safely  trust  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul, 
place  your  trust  in  that  favourite  name,  and  leave  this 
Saviour  to  others ;  but  if  there  exists  no  other  door  that 
can  admit  us  into  heaven  than  that  which  He  has  opened 
who  says,  "  I  am  the  door,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life," — if  no  other  name  has  been  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  than  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— if  this  is  the  only  dispensation  of  mercy ;  then  let  ns 
turn  our  regards  from  every  other  refuge,  and  fix  them  on 
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this  alone  « Let  all  the  house  of  Israel,"  let  all  the 
world,  "know  assuredly  that  this  Jesus,  who  was  crucified 
is  both  Lord  and  Christ ;  and  they  who  believe  in  him 
are  justified  from  all  things."  In  the  land  of  Israel 
there  were  several  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  criminal 
might  flee  to  that  which  was  nearest :  but  there  exists 
only  one  for  us;  one  "hope  set  before  us,  to  which  we 
must  flee  for  refuge ;"  one  "Man  who  is  a  covert  from  the 
storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat."  In  "  the  Lamb  of  God" 
you  may  obtain  present  peace ;  beholding  Him,  you  may 
die  with  tranquillity  and  joy ;  and  rise  through  Him,  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  glory.  Behold,  therefore,  ye  sin- 
ners, ready  to  perish,  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God." 

How  is  it  possible  that  those  can  escape  "  who  neglect 
this  great  salvation,  which  at  first  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  God  himself  bearing  witness  with  signs  and 
wonders,  the  gifts  of  his  own  Spirit  ?  Not  to  behold  such 
an  object,  is  "  to  have  eyes,  and  not  to  see :"  not  to 
attend  to  such  a  call,  is  "  to  have  ears,  and  not  to  hear !" 
Better  not  to  have  eyes,  and  see  ;  better  not  to  have  ears 
and  hear  ;  better  not  to  have  an  understanding,  a  heart, 
a  sentient  nature  capable  of  thought  and  feeling;  better 
to  be  numbered  ^dth  the  brutes,  or  to  be  a  mere  plant, 
or  stone,  than  not  to  believe  this  divine  report,— than  to 
remain  one  to  whom  this  "  arm  of  the  Lord"  is  not  re- 
vealed,—than  to  see  in  Christ  "  no  beauty  that  you 
should  desire  him,"  to  regard  him  "as  a  root  in  a  dry 
ground,"  instead  of  discerning  in  such  a  Saviour,  "  the 
power  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  God  J" 

2.  But  there  is  a  second  class  of  persons  among  man- 
kmd— those  who  have  repented  and  believed :  "  the  Lamb 
of  God"  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  continued  and  earnest 
regard  of  his  believing  followers. 

Some  benefits  we  receive  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
farther  attention  to  their  cause  is  unnecessary ;  no  motive 
but  gratitude  requires  us  to  think  of  them  again :  they 
^e  complete,  whether  or  not  we  recur  to  their  origin. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  benefits  conferred  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Beside  the  claim  of  gratitude,  which  ought  to 
outlast  the  immediate  operation  of  benefits  received,— 
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(for  we  should  think  it  unnatural  in  a  son  to  forget  his 
parents  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  grave,)  here  we  are 
dependent  on  our  Benefactor,  for  a  continuity  of  blessings. 
It  is  not  enough  to  hare  regarded  him  at  first  as  the  onlv 
Source  of  pardon  and  salvation :  he  is  as  necessary  to  us 
from  day  to  day  as  when  we  first  believed  in  him.  He 
is  not  a  Saviour  whom  we  may  forget,  having  once  for 
all  received  his  benefits  :  he  is  the  Source  of  continual 
energy  through  the  whole  of  our  career.  The  Bread  of 
life  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  in  the  spirittud  life 
than  in  the  natural :  in  respect  to  the  one  as  well  as  to 
the  other,  we  must  say,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily,"  or,  as 
the  original  word  signifies,  our  essential  "bread  !**  "  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread !"  We  must  apply  for  per- 
petual repetitions  of  our  Saviour  s  pardoning  grace,  and 
justifying  merit,  corresponding  with  our  perpetual  trans- 
gressions and  deficiencies.  The  spiritual  life  of  a  chris- 
tian can  only  be  maintained  in  its  vigour  by  a  ceaseless 
emanation  from  Jesus  Christ.  "  The  Hfe  which  I  now 
live,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  "  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God :  it  is  not  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me."  In  other  words,  he  was  continually  "  beholding 
the  Lamb  of  God."  Every  christian  partakes  of  his 
experience,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  feels  the  same  need 
of  Christ, — of  his  example,  his  doctrine,  and  especially 
of  his  atonement,— which  he  felt  at  first,  when  he  fled 
alarmed  and  distressed  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  When 
the  rock  was  smitten  in  Horeb,  the  water  continued  to 
flow  through  the  wilderness  for  the  constant  supply  of 
the  Israelites ;  and  they  drank  of  that  water  daily  until 
they  reached  the  promised  Canaan.  "  That  rock  was 
Christ ;"  and  thus  we  must  daily  drink  of  the  spiritual 
streams  that  flow  from  Him.  We  must  look  unto  Him, 
and  we  shall  then  be  lightened^  and  our  faces  not  ashamed. 
When  oiu:  Saviour,  in  his  great  condescension  and  hu- 
mility, washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  Peter  at  first 
refused,  saying,  "  Lord,  thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet." 
On  this,  our  Saviour  replied,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  in  me."  "  Lord,"  said  Peter,  "  not  my  feet 
only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head."    This  our  Lord 
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declined,  observing,  "He  that  is  washed,  needcth  not 
gave  to  wash  his/^;  and  now  ye  ^e  clean.      This 
implies,  in  the  spiritual  application  which  it  ^^s  Probably 
designed  to  receive,  that,  after  having  bathed  at  our  firet 
reSnce  in  the  fountain  of  that  blood  which  "cleanseth 
from  aU  sin,"  we  must  still  repair  to  the  same  for  constant 
purification  from  those  innumerable  defilements  which^ 
L  our  frailty,  we  cannot   but  contract    m  our  waUs 
through  the  present  world.     Even  the  clean  requure  to 
be  a^in  and  again  purified     The  sms  of  a  single  day 
would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  us :    weighed   in  the 
balance,  we  should  be   found  wanting.      The  believer 
never  subsists  on  an  independent  source  of  his  own-he 
lives  hy  faith :  faith  is  not  the  reservoir,  but  the  habitual 
receiver.     He  is   continually  directing  his  eye  toward 
J^i  in  whom  it  has  pleased  the  Father  that  al  Mness 
should  dwell,  and  that  out  of  that  fulness  we  all  should 
receive  even    grace  for  grace ;   grace  m  the  strea-m^ 
corresponding  with  grace  in  the  fountem      Let  us  live 
more  by  faith  in  Christ ;  « the  just  shall  live  by  faith ; 
it  is  the  safest  and  the  happiest  life.   On  e^.^;?^^^^^" 
infirmity  and  distress,  let  us  renew  our  application  t»  that 
Saviour  who  said,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  h  s 
apostle,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  my  f  e^g^^  ^s 
perfect'in  thy  weakness."     "  Most  gladly,  therefore    adds 
the  encouraged  apostle,  "will  I  glory  even  m  my  m- 
firmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me 
The  moment  we  forget  our  dependence  o^^^Jhn^^  ^ 
are  pufi^ed  up  with  a  conceit  of  our  own  merit  or  strength, 
we  aie  in  d^ger  of  falling  into  the  snares  of  Satan. 

3.  Having  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  more  direct  and 

obvious  application  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  John  the 

Baotist  in  the  text,  to  the  two  classes  of  mankind,  as 

Sii^enitent  siUrs,  or  justified  believers,  we  may 

r^the'exclamation,in  t^^e  third  place,  to  the  r^^ 

in  the  rvorld  of  glory.    From  ^^'^^  ^^^^  *^^^ 
brethren  on  earth,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  claims  the  highest 

deS"  adniiriigreg^^^^  ? Vt^V^^  Th  ^p^ 
as  we  learn  from  the  last  book  of  Scnp^re  l^tiS^ 
sent  exalted  state ;   and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
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which  eiroresSes  his  humiliation  to  the  death  of  the  cross 
is  selected  as  the  name  imder  which  he  is  adored  in  the 
world  of  glory:  "I  beheld,"  says  John,  "and  lo,  a 
multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  gathered  ftom 
all  nations,  stood  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb : 
and  they  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to 
our  God  and  to  the  Lamb  !  Blessing,  and  glory,  and 
wisdom,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb^  for  ever  and  ever !"  It  is 
strange  that  any  should  be  found,  who,  calling  themselves 
christians,  refuse  to  pay  Jesus  Christ  that  worship  here 
on  earthy  which  he  is  represented  in  these  passages  as 
receiving  in  heaven!  Such  persons,  if  they  are  admitted 
into  heaven,  will  have  indeed  to  learn  a  nero  song^  for 
they  must  learn  a  new  religion  !  But  yow,  my  dear 
brethren,  "  have  not  so  learned  Christ :"  you  know  that 
the  Redeemer  holds  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the 
world  of  glory ;  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  he  is 
the  centre  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed;  his 
presence  constitutes  to  the  redeemed  the  principal  charm 
of  heaven.  It  was  his  own  desire  "that  those  whom 
the  Father  had  given  him  may  he  with  him  where  he  »*, 
and  may  there  behold  his  glory"  It  is  only  in  him  that 
the  Deity  is  visible :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God,  nor  can 
see ;  he  dwells  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach ;  the 
only-begotten  Son  has  declared  him."  Deity  requires  to 
be  shaded  and  softened,  by  putting  on  the  veil  of  our 
nature,  before  it  can  be  suited  to  our  feeble  perception ; 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  must  shine  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  read  concerning  the  redeemed  inhabitants 
of  heaven,  that  they  hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any 
more ;  because  the  Lamb,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  feeds  them  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  leads  them 
to  fountains  of  living  water;  a  description  which  implies 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  the  source  of  celestial 
beatitude. 

4.  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  is  yet  another  order 
of  beings  to  whom  "  the  Lamb  of  God"  presents  an  object 
of  peculiar  attention  and  profound  admiration.  The 
holy  angelsy — that  innumerable  company  of  spirits  who 
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"  excel  in  strength," — are  represented  as  deeply  interesteo 
in  the  service  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  From  its 
infancy,  they  watched  with  anxiety  the  fortunes  of  the 
rising  church.  They  announced  the  birth  of  Christ  with 
exulting  strains :  they  ministered  to  Christ  in  the  scenes 
of  his  temptation,  his  agony,  and  his  burial ;  they 
cheered  his  apostles  with  the  first  tidings  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. "He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen."  Even  after  his 
ascension  they  still  lingered  with  a  compassionate  con- 
cern among  his  sorrowing  disciples,  and  assured  them  of 
his  final  return  :  "  Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven? 
This  same  Jesus  shall  come  again,  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  And  in  that  day  of  his 
final  return,  "  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,"  there  shall  be  "  all  the  holy  angels  with  him." 
Accordingly,  among  the  glories  which  accompany  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  apostle  enumerates 
this, — that  "  He  was  seen  of  angels  :'*  and  he  represents 
the  Father  as  introducing  the  Son  into  the  world  with 
this  proclamation,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him."  It  is  not  improbable  that  those  glorious,  beings 
are  themselves,  in  some  respect,  involved  in  the  blessing 
of  that  stupendous  plan,  by  which  "  things  in  heaven" 
are  gathered  together  in  one  centre  with  "things  on 
earth."  Angels  may  probably  be  secured  in  that  felicity, 
to  which  saints  are  promoted,  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ :  and  certainly  the  former  are  described  as  taking 
part  with  the  latter  in  the  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lamb. 
"  I  heard,"  says  John,  "  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  their  number  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  saymg 
with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

5.  Finally,  there  is  a  Being  of  another  order,  a  Being 
infinitely  exalted  above  any  of  those  already  mentioned, 
whose  attention  is  deeply  engaged  by  the  object  presented 
in  the  text : — God  himself  is  concerned,  supremely  con- 
cerned, in  the  contemplation  of  "the  Lamb  of  God." 
To  Him  the  redeemer  is  an  object,  not  indeed  of  ad- 
miration, since  the  Divine  Being  can  admire  nothing,  but 
of  infinite  complacency  and  satisfaction.     On  two  conspi- 
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cuous  occasions  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, — at  his 
baptism  and  at    his    transfiguration, — did  the  Eternal 
Father  proclaim,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :    hmr  Him  !" 
In  every  part  of  revelation  we  find  the  Son  of  God 
represented  by  the  Father  as  the  object  of  his  dearest,  his 
most  intense  interest.     "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  my  servant 
whom  I  have  chosen!  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
delighteth :"      "Why  do  the    heathen    rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing?     The  kings  of  the  earth 
take  counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed; 
He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn: 
then  shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath.  Yet  have  I 
set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Sion :  be  wise,  therefore, 
ye  kings ;  kiss  the  Sm^  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish !" 
In  the  opening  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  read 
that  "  God  hath  appointed  his  Son,  who  is  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory,  the  heir  of  all  things  ;"  and  that,  "  to 
the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever ;   a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre   of  thy 
kingdom :  and  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thy  hands  :    they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest  1" 
It  seems  as  if  the  divine  mind  were  concentrated — as  if 
all  the  Deity  were  busied  and  intent — in  the  scene  of  re- 
demption and  the  person  of  the  Redeemer !     It  seems  as 
if  the  Great  Eternal  could  find  no  other  medium  in  which 
he  might  pour  out  the  whole  treasury  of  his  perfections, 
— satisfy  his  infinite  conceptions  and  desires,  display  and 
harmonize  all  his  various   attributes — his  holiness,   his 
justice,  his  mercy,  and  his  love, — than  Jesus  Christ,  "  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  God  1"     Here  he  shines  in  his 
complete  and  blended  glory, — at  once  the  "just  God," 
and  the  justifying  Saviour  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus 
Christ.     Here,  doubtless,  is  presented  an  object  the  most 
glorious  and  delightful  in  the  universe  of  God !     There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  a  mA)ral  (that  is,  in  the 
highest)  point  of  view,  the  Redeemer,  in  the  depth  of  his 
humiliation,  was  a  greater  object  of  attention  and  appro- 
bation, in  the  eye  ot*  his  Father,  than  when  he  sat  in  his 
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original  gloiy  at  God's  right  hand;  the  one  being  his 
natural^  the  other  peculiarly  his  moral  elevation. 

Encompassed  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses — sum- 
moned by  so  many  powerful  voices — ^let  us  aU  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever  attend  to  this  incomparable  object :  so 
shall  we  be  prepared  for  the  trials  of  life,  the  agonies  of 
death,  the  solemnities  of  the  judgement,  and  the  felici- 
ties of  the  eternal  world ;  so  shall  we  inherit  the  un- 
searchable treasures  of  grace  and  glory. 


XIV. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRASTED WITH  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  SPIRI- 
TUAL KINGDOM  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.* 

[PBEACHnBD  AT  BRHXIE-STREET  MEETING,  BRISTOL,  SEPTEMBER,  1822, 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OP  THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.] 

2  Sam.  vii.  16,  17. — Tliine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established 
for  ever  before  thee  :  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.  Ac- 
cording to  all  these  words,  and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did  Na- 
than speak  unto  David, 

These  words,  you  are  aware,  are  part  of  the  message 
which  the  Lord  addressed  to  David  by  the  mouth  of 
Nathan,  at  the  time  when  David  meditated  raising  the 
temple  to  the  Lord.  He  was  not  indeed  permitted  to 
execute  that  design,  but  the  Lord  accepted  him  "  ac- 
cording to  all  that  was  in  his  heart ;'  and  commissioned 
the  prophet  Nathan  to  assure  him,  that  his  throne  and 
kingdom  should  be  confirmed,  without  interruption  and 
termination,  to  his  lineal  successors,  without  ever  again 
suffering  such  an  instance  of  the  departure  of  divine 
favour  as  that  which  had  occurred  in  the  removal  of  the 
family  of  Saul  from  the  throne  :  "  Thy  throne  shall  be 
established  for  ever."     This  promise  was  verified  to  the 

■♦  Printed  from  the  Notes  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Oriaiield. 
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successors  of  David  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  as 
compels  us  to  regard  their  history  as  an  example  of  the 
particular  intention  and  interposition  of   God's  pron- 
dence.     The  du-ect  line  of  succession  was  preserved  un- 
broken (with  a  single  exception,   that  of    Athaliah,* 
\fhich  was  of  short  continuance)  in  the  house  of  Da- 
vid ;  and,  while  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (after 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Rehoboam's  reign) 
became  a  subject  of  some  perplexity  by  perpetual  irregu- 
larities in  the  succession,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  kings 
of  Judah  succeed  each  other  in  perfect  order,  during  a 
period  of  five  hundred  years.     It  is  true,  that  during  a 
long  interval,— from  the  captivity  to  the  incarnation  of 
our  blessed  Lord,— the  throne  of  Judah,  as  well  as  that 
of  Israel,  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  decline  and  depres- 
sion, so  that  the  traces  of  its  history  are  almost  extinct : 
yet  still  the  house  of  David  existed,  it  was  stWl  preserved 
and  knoum  ; — the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  abeyance — 
of  suspmdedy  not  abolished,  exercise  :  and  it  was  resumed 
and  renewed,  and  improved  into  higher  glories,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ;— the  true,  spiritual,  substantial 
David;    of  rvhose  kingdom  (it   cannot   reasonably   be 
doubted  by  any)  that  of  David  himself  was  at  once  a 
typedm^  2^  part.     The  empire  of  Christ  was  the  sequel 
and  cmsumination  of  that  which  had  originated  in  the 
son  of  Jesse  ;— and  hence  our  Saviour  is  so  often  styled 
the  Son  of  David.     The  angel  at  his  nativity  announced 
him  as  "  He  who  should  be  great,  and  should  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  of  whose  kingdom 
there  should  be  no  end ;"  while  the  evangelists,  for  the 
same  reason,  take  pains  to  convince  us  that  he  descended 
from  David  by  an  exact  genealogy.     T^q  perpetuity,  so 
emphatically  promised  in  the  text  and  many  other  places, 
to  the  kingdom  of  David,  immediately  pointed  to  the 
everlasting  reign  of  Messiah,  to  which  alone  that  attri- 
bute could  strictly  belong.     Our  Saviour  inherited  this 
empire,  not  in  consequence  of  his  essential  divinity,  but 
of  his  incarnation  and  his  niediatorid  undertaking.    His 

*  2  Rings,  chap  xi 
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divinity,  of  which  I  trust  all  present  are  deeply  convinced, 
was  a  requisite  indeed,  but  it  was  not  (properly  speak- 
ing) the  cause  of  his  receiving  and  exercising  this  spiri- 
tual dominion.  Unless  he  had  been  a  person  of  the  most 
Holy  Trinity,  it  is  evident  he  could  not  have  sustained 
a  sovereignty  which  requires  universal  knowledge  and 
power :  but  his  Deity  could  not  have  been  the  reason  of 
his  sustaining  it ;  or  else  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
being  each  Divine,  must  have  inherited  this  throne  as 
well  as  the  Son  of  God.  If  all  power  was  committed  to 
.him,  it  was  (as  he  declares)  because  he  was  the  Son  of 
Man.  Like  the  typical  David,  He  approached  and  as- 
cended to  his  throne,  through  much  difficulty  and  suffer- 
ing ;  he  had  to  combat  and  conquer  many  and  malicious 
enemies  :  though,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  ga- 
thered about  him  a  few  friends  and  followers — (as  David 
had  also  done,  amidst  the  persecutions  of  Saul)  —it  was 
not  until  he  had  risen  from  the  grave,  and  was  ready  to 
ascend  to  heaven,  that  he  could  use  that  triumphant  lan- 
guage, "  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth !"  The  commencement  of  his  reign  may  be  dated 
from  his  resurrection,  or  from  his  session  at  the  Father's 
right  hand :  it  was  then  the  Father  said,  "  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
Ever  since  that  era  he  has  contintied  and  advanced  his 
empire ;  and  (as  the  apostle  observes)  He  must  go  on 
reigning  imtil  "  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet." 

in  the  following  remarks  let  me  request  your  candid 
attention— 3/?r5<,  to  the  principal  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  well-ordered  government  on  earth;  and, 
then,  to  the  c&rresponding,  and  infinitely  more  important 
advantages,  which  may  be  enjoyed  under  the  spiritual 
government  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  first  and  primary  advantage  expected  from 
every  well-constituted  human  government  is  security, 
and  the  sense  of  security.  The  depravity  of  our  nature 
has  introduced  such  a  imiversal  selfishness  and  rapacity 
among  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  that  men  in 
every  age  and  country  have  been  convinced  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  necessity  of  attempting  to  organise  some 
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fonn  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  their  common 
security.  While  every  individual  is  left  to  exert  his 
own  power  as  he  chooses,  none  can  be  secure  either 
in  his  property  or  person :  it  becomes  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, therefore,  if  men  would  escape  the  intolerable 
evils  of  such  a  state,  to  collect  and  embody  this  scat- 
tered and  uncertain  force  of  the  many,  in  some  public 
depository/  of  power :  such  a  provision  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  every  community. 
Hence  almost  all  nations,  even  the  most  uncivilized, 
have  attempted  some  constitution  of  this  kind,  however  • 
rude,  for  the  prevention  or  the  redress  of  those  injuries 
to  which  the  subjects  were  continually  liable  by  the 
passions  of  our  nature.  Where  the  supreme  power  is 
lodged  in  the  person  of  one^  the  government  is  called 
a  monarchy;  where  it  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  a 
few^  an  aristocracy ;  and  where  the  people  share  it  in 
common  among  themselves,  it  becomes  a  democracy 
Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  attaching  to  each 
of  these  modes  of  government,  the  voorst  is  preferable 
to  a  state  of  society  destitute  of  public  authority  and 
law :  in  such  a  state  there  can  exist  not  only  no  secu- 
rity^ but  no  tranquillity  ;  it  must  be  a  state  of  perpetual 
apprehension  and  terror,  in  which  none  would  feel  them- 
selves free  to  pursue  either  the  arts  of  life  or  the  acqui- 
sitions of  trade.  Even  when  an  individual  might  him- 
self escape  for  a  time  the  assaults  of  rapacity,  in  such  a 
state  he  would  have  to  endure  (what  would  be  perhaps 
to  some  a  still  greater  evil)  the  fearful  expectation  of  his 
turn  to  suffer ;  and  the  nearer  he  beheld  the  acts  of  out- 
rage, the  deeper  must  be  the  impression  of  alarm  on  his 
mind, — just  as  (if  a  humble  illustration  may  be  excused) 
when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  water,  while  the  agitation 
is  greatest  at  the  spot  where  it  falls,  the  effect  extends 
in  the  circles  that  are  formed  aroimd,  though  it  becomes 
more  and  more  faint  as  they  recede  farther  from  the 
centre. 

But  the  utmost  degree  of  personal  security  that  can  be 
enjoyed  under  any  form  of  civil  power,  is  a  most  imper- 
fect shadow  of  the  safety  which  Jesus  Christ  bestows 
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upon  the  subjects  of  his  spiritual  reign.    Until  a  man 
submits  to  His  mediatorial  authority,  he  remains  ex- 
posed to  unutterable  evils.     He  ou^ht  to  feel  perpetual 
anxiety  and  alarm;  for,  in  the  declared  judgement  of 
God  he  is  in  a  state  oH  condemnation  and  death  :—  he 
that'beUeveth  not  in  the  Son  of  God  is  condemned  al- 
ready ;"  he  that  is  not  "  quickened  together  with  Chnst 
Jesus"  is  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  :"  he  is  a  criminal 
under  sentence  of  execution,  and  only  respited  for  a  brief 
and  uncertain  period ;  the  sword  of  divine  justice,  sus- 
pended over  him,  may  fall  at  any  moment,  and  he  is  lost 
for  ever.     This  is  certainly  the  condition  of  every  un- 
converted sinner,— every  one  that  has  not  yielded  himself 
a  willing  subject  to  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.     But  "  kiss 
the  Son ;"  yield  yourself  as  such  a  subject  to  Him ;  and, 
from  that  moment,  you  are  placed  in  a  state  of  perfect 
security  ;  you  are  saved  with  a  great  salvation^ — ^protected 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  from  the  dread  of  eternity,  from 
the  miseiy  of  sin ;  according  to  the  prophet's  beautiful 
description  of  our  Saviour—"  In  that  day  a  King  shall 
reign  in  righteousness ;  and  a  Man  shall  be  as  a  covert 
from  the  storm,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weanr 
land."     The  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ,  justified  by  faitl^ 
have  peace  with  God.     The  last  donation  he  promised 
his  disciples  was  peace  :— "  Peace  I  leave  with  you ; 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth  give 
I  unto  you."     "  My  peace  T- the  same  peace   which 
filled  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  when,  havmg 
finished  his  work,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  Father 
as  his  "  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pieced. 
For,  "because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth   the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,"— of  His  Son,  the 
first-bom  of  many  brethren.     And  (as  the  apostle  ar- 
gues) "  if  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  i    Shall 
God  that  justifieth?     Who  is  he  that  condemn^h^ 
Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  for  us  ?    Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  m  Lhnst 
Jesus  our  Lord  T- The  church  of  Christ,  as  a  coUective 
society,  is  invested  with  absolute  security ;  it  is  a  city 
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form  of  goveniment  for  the  purpose  of  their  common 
security.  While  every  individual  is  left  to  exert  his 
own  power  as  he  chooses,  none  can  be  secure  either 
in  his  property  or  person :  it  becomes  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, therefore,  if  men  would  escape  the  intolerable 
evils  of  such  a  state,  to  collect  and  embody  this  scat- 
tered and  uncertain  force  of  the  many,  in  some  public 
depositor^/  of  power :  such  a  provision  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  every  community. 
'  Hence  almost  all  nations,  even  the  most  uncivilized, 
have  attempted  some  constitution  of  this  kind,  however 
rude,  for  the  prevention  or  the  redress  of  those  injuries 
to  which  the  subjects  were  continually  liable  by  the 
passions  of  our  nature.  Where  the  supreme  power  is 
lodged  in  the  person  of  one^  the  government  is  called 
a  monarchy ;  where  it  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  a 
fewy  an  aristocracy  ;  and  where  the  people  share  it  in 
common  among  themselves,  it  becomes  a  democracy 
Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  attaching  to  each 
of  these  modes  of  government,  the  worst  is  preferable 
to  a  state  of  society  destitute  of  public  authority  and 
law :  in  sitch  a  state  there  can  exist  not  only  no  secu- 
rity^ but  no  tranquillity  ;  it  must  be  a  state  of  perpetual 
apprehension  and  terror,  in  which  none  would  feel  them- 
selves free  to  pursue  either  the  arts  of  life  or  the  acqui- 
sitions of  trade.  Even  when  an  individual  might  him- 
self escape  for  a  time  the  assaults  of  rapacity,  in  such  a 
state  he  would  have  to  endure  (what  would  be  perhaps 
to  some  a  still  greater  evil)  the  fearful  expectation  of  his 
turn  to  suffer ;  and  the  nearer  he  beheld  the  acts  of  out- 
rage, the  deeper  must  be  the  impression  of  alarm  on  his 
mind, — just  as  (if  a  humble  illustration  may  be  excused) 
when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  water,  while  the  agitation 
is  greatest  at  the  spot  where  it  falls,  the  effect  extends 
in  the  circles  that  are  formed  around,  though  it  becomes 
more  and  more  faint  as  they  recede  farther  from  the 
centre. 

But  the  utmost  degree  of  personal  security  that  can  be 
enjoyed  under  any  form  of  civil  power,  is  a  most  imper- 
fect shadow  of  the  safety  which  Jesus  Christ  bestows 
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upon  the  subjects  of  his  spiritual  reign.    Until  a  man 
submits  to  Hw  mediatorial  authority,  he  remains  ex- 
posed to  unutterable  evils.     He  ou^ht  to  feel  perpetual 
anxiety  and  alarm ;  for,  in  the  declared  judgement  of 
God,  he  is  in  a  state  oi condemnation  and  death  .-—"he 
that  believeth  not  in  the  Son  of  God  is  condemned  al- 
ready ;"  he  that  is  not  "  quickened  together  with  Christ 
Jesus"  is  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  :"  he  is  a  criminal 
under  sentence  of  execution,  and  only  respited  for  a  brief 
and  uncertain  period ;  the  sword  of  divine  justice,  sus- 
pended over  him,  may  fall  at  any  moment,  and  he  is  lost 
for  ever.     This  is  certainly  the  condition  of  every  un- 
converted smner,— every  one  that  has  not  yielded  himself 
a  willing  subject  to  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.     But  "  kiss 
the  Son ;"  yield  yourself  as  such  a  subject  to  Him ;  and, 
from  that  moment,  you  are  placed  in  a  state  of  perfect 
security  ;  you  are  saved  with  a  great  salvation^ — ^protected 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  from  the  dread  of  eternity,  from 
the  miseiy  of  sin ;  according  to  the  prophet's  beautiful 
description  of  our  Saviour—"  In  that  day  a  King  shall 
reign  in  righteousness ;  and  a  Man  shall  be  as  a  covert 
from  the  storm,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land."     The  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ,  justified  by  faith, 
have  peace  with  God.     The  last  donation  he  promised 
his  disciples  was  peace  :— "  Peace  I  leave  with  you  ; 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth  give 
I  unto  you."     "  My  peace !"— the  same  peace  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  when,  having 
finished  his  work,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  Father 
as  his  "  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased. 
For,  "because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth   the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,"— of  His  Son,  the 
first-bom  of  many  brethren.     And  (as  the  apostle  ar- 
gues) "  if  GodhQ  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us?  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?    Shall 
God  that  justifieth?     Who  is  he  that   condemn^h? 
Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  for  us  ?    Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  m  Chnst 
Jesus  our  Lord  ?"— The  church  of  Christ,  as  a  collective 
society,  is  invested  with  absolute  security ;  it  is  a  city 
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on  whose  walls  is  engraven  the  name  "  Jehovah  Sham- 
MAH,  the  Lord  is  there  !"  it  stands  fast  "  like  Mount 
Sion  that  cannot  be  moved ;"  it  is  founded  on  a  Rock, 
and  that  Rock  is  Christ :  He  has  "  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth"  for  its  preservation ;  and  not  "  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  prevail  against  it."  But  a  portion  of  this  ge- 
neral security  of  the  body  belongs  to  every  member  of 
it :  every  believer  in  Christ  enjoys  the  same ;  and,  as  he 
grows  in  grace  and  knowledge,  he  enjoys  also  the  sense 
of  this  security ;  he  feels  himself  at  peace  with  God  ; 
this  peace  keeps  and  fortifies  his  heart  and  mind  against 
every  assailing  trouble ;  and,  on  the  most  trying  occa- 
sions, he  learns  to  say  with  himible  confidence,  "  I  will 
go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord." 

2.  The  second  benefit  expected  from  human  govern- 
ments is  liberty.  So  far  as  this  advantage  is  consistent 
with  the  former,  or  with  the  public  security,  the  more 
largely  it  is  enjoyed  the  better.  Every  dimintUion  of 
liberty,  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  our  protection  from 
evils  which  might  otherwise  be  apprehended,  is  itself 
just  so  much  redundant  evil.  All  wanton,  all  merely 
arbitrary  restrictions,  upon  the  freedom  of  individuals, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  greatest  calamities 
which  mankind  can  sustain  from  each  other ;  inasmuch 
as  they  strike  directly  at  those  principles  of  free  thought 
and  action  which  are  the  sources  of  all  noble  enterprise, 
energy,  and  excellence.  Restraint,  that  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  the  production  of  some  greater  benefit  than 
could  be  attained  without  it,  is  not  imperfection ;  it  is 
injustice.  But,  suppose  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
civil  liberty  enjoyed,  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  that 
spiritual,  real  freedom,  which  Jesus  Christ  confers  ?  The 
former  is,  at  the  best,  only  an  external,  circumstantial 
blessing ;  it  does  not  enter  into  the  inner  man.  But 
"if  the  S(m  shall  make  you  free,  you  shall  htfree  in- 
deed :  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  there  is  the 
only  true  liberty.  The  Christian  is  the  genuine  free- 
man, and  none  beside  is  such  except  in  name.  His  in- 
deed is  a  glorious  liberty  :  from  the  moment  he  enters 
into  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  truth,  he  is  loosed  out  of 
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prison,  and  leaves  his  bonds  behind ;  invigorated  with  a 
divine  strength,  he  purposes,  and  it  stands  fast ;  he  tri- 
umphs over  himself  ;  he  is  victorious  over  the  world  with 
all  its  allurements  or  afflictions  ;  he  tramples  upon  the 
greatest  tyrants, — the  powers  of  darkness,  the  rulers  of 
the  disobedient ;  from  that  moment  he  is  emancipated 
from  the  spirit  of  bondage ;  he  walks  at  liberty ;  he  can 
look  beyond  the  grave ;  humble  and  yet  confident,  pros- 
trate, and  yet  not  confounded,  even  in  the  prospect  of 
appearing  before  God;  and,  having  overcome  all,  he 
"  sits  down  in  heavenly  places  with  Jesus  Christ," — even 
as  He  also,  having  overcome  all  by  death,  sat  down  in 
glory  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.  This  is  a  perfect 
liberty :  not  an  evil  can  be  felt  or  feared,  but  it  may  be 
thus  removed.  This  is  an  immortal,  everlasting  liberty; 
a  freedom  which  confers  on  its  possessors  the  sublime 
title  of  "  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty." 

3.  The  next  advantage  derived  from  a  good  govern- 
ment is  plenty.  To  secure  this  advantage,  you  are  aware 
that  there  are  arrangements  in  nature,  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  human  institutions,  ^d  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  human  policy.  But  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
there  has  been  often  much  error  on  the  part  of  those  in 
power.  In  general  it  may  be  asserted  that  human  laws 
should  not  interfere  too  much :  no  set  of  men  can  be  sup- 
posed to  imderstand  the  interests  of  particular  classes  as 
well  as  the  individuals  concerned  understand  their  own 
interests.  Every  one  should  be  left  at  liberty,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  choose  his  own  way  in  pursuing  his  own 
prosperity ;  and  the  aggregate  prosperity  of  the  nation 
will  be  best  consulted  by  allowing  the  utmost  scope  to 
that  of  every  individual.  The  prevailing  tendency  in 
every  government  is  to  legislate  too  much  :  and  here,  it 
may  just  be  remarked,  there  are  two  obvious  evils  to  be 
avoided ; — those  who  legislate  should  be  careftd,  in  the 
first  place,  not  to  lay  on  too  many  impositions ;  and, 
secondly,  not  to  introduce  any  unnecessary  restrictions. 
The  utmost  that  human  wisdom  can  achieve  must  be 
imperfect :  undAr  the  best  system  of  government  there 
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must  remain  many  cases  of  poverty  and  distress ;  but  in 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  there  exists  an  infinite 
plenty  of  all  the  provisions  that  can  he  desired  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  soul.     None  are  neglected  here :  the 

{)Oorest  may  be  enriched  beyond  the  most  splendid  opu- 
ence  of  this  world,  even  with  "  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ ;"  as  the  apostles,  "•  though  poor^  could  make 
many  rich, — though  they  had  nothing,  they  possessed  all 
things"  For  in  Jesus  Christ  " all  fulness"  dwells,  for 
the  supply  of  spiritual  destitution.  "  Fulness"  oi  know- 
ledge :  knowledge  is  the  great  distinction  of  the  mind, — 
and  here  is  all  spiritual  knowledge.  Christ  is  himself 
the  wisdom  of  God :  to  know  him  is  to  attain  at  once 
the  highest  knowledge ;  it  is  to  have  the  spirit  which 
"  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,"  and 
ultimately  to  "  know  even  as  we  are  known,"  "  Fulness' 
of  holiness :  holiness  is  the  proper  riches  and  beauty  of 
the  soul ;  and  the  subjects  of  Christ  are  created  anew  in 
holiness  after  His  image.  "  Fulness"  of  consolation :  the 
greatest  comforts  that  ever  visited  the  troubled  heart  of 
man,  are  those  which  flow  from  Christ  as  their  fountain; 
it  is  He  who  has  brought  to  light  consolations  entirely 
new,  such  as  had  never  before  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  men ;  and  well  might  he  say,  "  Let  not  your  hmrts 
he  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  "  Ful- 
ness," once  more,  as  it  respects  the  inheritance  in  re- 
gerve  ;  — "  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away ; — of  which  the  saints  have  at 
certain  seasons  a  present  sense  and  foretaste,  though 
the  light  of  eternity  is  required  to  display  its  real  ex- 
tent,— to  display  the  accessible  fulness  of  the  present 
Saviour.  These  are  durable  treasures :  they  can  never 
be  taken  away  from  us, — they  form  part  of  ourselves, — 
they  are  carried  about  with  us  wherever  we  go;  no 
moth  corrupts,  no  thief  invades.  There  can  exist  no 
distinction  here  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  no  room 
for  the  frown  of  pride,  or  luxurious  excess  on  the  one 
side,  while  we  behold  despised  poverty  and  pining  want 
on  the  other :  all  is  equality  and  unity,  the  consequence 
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of  unlimited    abundance, — abundance    commensurate 
with  all  the  demands  of  a  perishing  universe. 

4.  A  tendency  to  improvement  in  its  social  institutions, 
is  a  fourth  benefit  which  ought  to  accompany  every  well- 
ordered  government.  The  best  of  those  institutions  are 
such  as  will  be  at  once  permanent  and  progressive,  by 
their  intrinsic  wisdom  and  excellence, — ^by  their  adapta- 
tion to  all  the  vaxjdng  circumstances  of  the  nation, — ^by 
their  power  of  providing  for  unseen  and  possible  emer- 
gencies :  they  will  gradually  rise  from  security  to  con- 
venience, and  then  exalt  convenience  into  ornament— 
into  just  refinement  and  diffused  illumination :  such  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  greatest  legislators.  Under  the 
scorching  climate  of  despotism  all  the  fruits  of  the 
mind  are  withered :  a  dull  monotony  prevails  in  the 
moral  scene;  the  powers  of  men,  unable  to  expand, 
attain  only  a  dwari&sh  growth :  while  in  a  free  state, 
where  liberty  of  thought  is  allowed  to  all,  the  faculties 
and  virtues  have  room  for  exercise, — ^they  flourish  as  in 
a  climate  congenial  with  their  nature ;  and  such,  on  the 
whole,  is  eminently  the  condition  of  this  favoured  and 
distinguished  country. 

But  the  difference  between  the  most  moral  and  the 
most  flagitious  of  natural  characters,  is  less  than  the  dif- 
ference that  subsists  between  the  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  children  of  this  world ;  because  the  latter  is  the 
difference  between  the  spiritually  dead  and  living.  "  The 
wisdom  of  God"  is  discovered  to  those  only  who  believe 
in  Jestis  Christ ;  all  others  sit  in  darkness :  for,  "  after 
that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  tJiem  that  believe"  We  see  this  verified  in  all  the 
history  of  nations.  Without  pretending  to  determine 
how  far  human  reason  may  proceed  alone,  it  may  be 
safely  afl&rmed  that  the  least  instructed  portion  of  every 
country  in  which  Christianity  is  professed,  possess  fiaur 
juster  views  of  the  leading  truths  of  religion, — such  as 
the  character  of  God,  the  nature  of  sin,  the  obligation  of 
virtue,  the  eternal  world, — than  ever  were  entertained  by 
the  most  inquiring  pagans.    The  great  abstractions  of 
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the  gospel  were  never  touched  by  man^ — they  remained 
shut  up  in  the  bosom  of  Deity ;  and  there  they  must 
have  remained  for  ever,  had  not  He  disclosed  them  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world.  They  surpass  the 
natural  mind  in  its  widest  excursions,  its  profoundest  re- 
searches, its  sublimest  elevations.  Yet  these  are  the 
vital  essential  principles  of  the  soul, — these  are  the  germs 
of  all  excellence  and  happiness, — these,  wherever  they 
are  known,  are  fo\nid  to  have  a  purifying  and  an  exalt- 
ing influence  upon  mankind, — these  effectually  tend  to 
moralize  and  beautify  society.  The  gospel  empire  pos- 
sesses in  itself  interminable  energies,  and  tendencies  to 
benefit  its  subjects.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  our  country  and  Europe  should  differ  so  greatly 
from  the  ancient  nations,  and  should  so  far  excel  the 
most  cultivated  among  them,  regarded  in  a  moral  esti- 
mate ;  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  the  tyht  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  shone  upon  us  like  a  finer  Sim — the  ''  Sun  of 
Righteousness!*  All  those  elysian  images  of  prophecy 
which  paint  with  so  much  beauty  the  latter  days  of  the 
world,  are  nothing,  in  their  substantial  ftdfilment,  but 
the  impress  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  minds  and  manners 
of  mankind,  the  image  of  Christianity  embodied  in 
society,  "  the  earth  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord" 
and  righteousn£ss  dwelling  in  the  new-created  imiverse. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  requisite  of  a  Well-constituted 
government  is  stability  :  this  is  the  crown  of  all  its  other 
advantages.  Nothing  can  be  wanting  to  such  a  reign 
but  that  it  should  last :  and  this  is  what  the  text  em- 
phatically expresses, — "  Thg  throne  shall  be  established 
for  ever : "  as  the  Psalmist  says  of  the  Messiah,  "  He 
shall  reign  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure"  In  this 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  an  emblem,  however  faint, 
of  that  which  would  be  erected  by  Jesus  Christ ;  won- 
derfully preserved  as  was  the  throne  of  Judah,  while  the 
greatest  monarchies  were  marked  by  perpetual  vicissi- 
tudes :  the  kings  of  Israel  were  ever  changing  in  their 
line^  while  the  descendants  of  David  maintained  a  direct 
succession.  No  Roman  emperor,  with  the  exception  of 
Vespasian,  was  followed  by  his  j>roper  successor,  during 


a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar: 
they  passed  and  chased  one  another  like  shadows.  Here^ 
meanwhile,  "  in  the  house  of  Judah,"  was  a  preternatu- 
ral stability,  destined  as  an  image  (though  an  imperfect 
image)  of  the  fixed,  indestructible  empire  of  Jesus  Christ, 
His  throne  has  never  been  shaken  for  a  moment ;  He 
has  appeared  without  a  rival  in  the  field.    Who  has  ever 
dared  to  question  His  pretensions?  who  has  dared  to 
challenge  a  comparison  with  Him  in  prophedeSy  in  mira- 
desy  in  virtues,  in  doctrines  ?    Not  a  doubt  has  been  en- 
tertained among  competent  judges  of  his  being  the  irw 
Messiah ;  all  the  servants  of  God  have  been  ready,  in 
reference  to  His  dominion,  to  adopt  the  well-known  ex- 
clamation of  an  excellent  man,  "  Esto  perpetua  .'"*     Of 
His  kingdom  let  there  be  no  end.     We  may  truly  say, 
*'  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing  ?     The  kings  of  the  world  stand  up,  and  the 
rulers  take  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah ; 
but  He  shall  break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  dash  them 
in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."    There  has  appeared  on 
earth  no  other  universal  interest  than  this ; — ^none  which 
has  bound  all  hearts  together  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 
In  minor  points  we  may  follow  a  thousand  different 
paths ;  but  when  the  question  is,  T^hether  Jestts  Christ 
shall  reign,— whether  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  extended, — we  are  ready  to  forget  all  our  distinc- 
tions,— we  are  all  united, — we  are  all  as  one  man.    Not 
that  the  stability  of  His  kingdom  depends  merely  on  hu- 
man exertions :  God  has  staked  his  character  and  all 
his  perfections  upon  its  establishment ;  He  has  pledged 
his  word  and  oath  for  its  success :—"  The  jealousy  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  do  this,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

Nothing  but  the  extension  of  this  empire  is  necessary 
to  change  the  wilderness  into  a  paradise,  and  exalt  the 
condition  of  earth  iuto  a  resemblance  of  heaven.  And 
we  have  reason  to  hope  the  destined  period  is  not  re- 

•  The  last  words  of  Paul  Sarpi,  expressive  of  his  wish  for  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  his  country,  to  whose  cause  he  died  a  martyr. 
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mote :  our  children's  children  may  lire  to  witness  the 
cessation  of  wars  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace ; — ^to  witness  the  expectation  of  eternity  and  hea- 
ven diffused  among  all  the  partakers  of  our  nature. 
Lend  your  helping  hand  to  the  promotion  of  such  an 
ohject.  Convert  hase  riches,  "  the  mammon  of  imright- 
eousness,**  into  the  means  of  imparting  spiritual  treasure, 
the  instrument  of  conveying  "  an  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory," — ^into  a  hnk,  an  important  link,  in  the 
chain  that  connects  earth  with  heaven.  You  are  not 
called  out  to  endure  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ; 
you  are  permitted,  while  sitting  under  your  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  to  assist,  in  a  way  at  once  easy  and  eflfectual,  the 
diffusion  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  this  hea- 
venly kingdom  over  the  whole  world ;  the  recovery  of  a 
vast  neglected  portion  of  our  race  to  the  happy  condition 
of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  Jesus  Christ. 


XV. 

THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEVO- 
LENCE.* 

[preached   POR  the   baptist   mission,   at   BROADMEAD,   BRISTOL, 

AUGUST  6,  1824.] 

2  Cor.  vi.  13. — Now  for  a  recompense  in  the  same,  (I  speak  as  unto 
my  children,)  be  ye  also  enlarged. 

The  Corinthian  church  was  early  infested  by  false 
teachers,  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  apostle  Paul, 
and,  forming  their  own  sects  .and  factions,  endeavoured 
to  substitute  their  corruptions  of  the  faith  for  his  pure 
and  divine  doctrine.  To  the  cure  of  this  disease  he  had 
addressed  himself  in  a  former,  and  he  pursued  the  same 
design  in  this  epistle.  In  doing  this,  he  found  himself 
compelled,  though  the  humblest  of  men,  to  remind  the 

*  Printed  from  the  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield. 


Corinthians  of  the  extraordinary  evidences  he  had  given 
of  the  most  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  while  he 
adverted  to  his  manifold  sacrifices  and  exertions.  In  the 
context  he  speaks  in  the  affectionate  language  of  a  parent 
appealing  to  his  children :  "  0  ye  Corinthians,  our 
mouth  is  open  to  you,  our  heart  is  enlarged :  ye  are  not 
straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own  bowels. 
Now  for  a  recompense  in  the  same,  (I  speak  as  imto  my 
children,)  be  ye  also  enlarged.'*  Endeavour  (as  if  he 
said)  to  meet  me  upon  the  same  ground  of  affectionate 
attachment,  on  which  I  desire  to  embrace  you  in  Christ. 
In  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  propose,  for  our  mutual 
advantage,  first,  to  illtistrate  in  what  this  enlargement 
consists,  and,  secondly,  to  enforce  it. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  first  point, — in  what  the  en- 
largement mentioned  in  the  text  consists, — let  it  be  re- 
marked, first,  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  consisting 
in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  that  kind  of  mental  enlarge- 
ment which  arises  from  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
philosophy :  for  this,  however  ornamental,  or  however 
useful  it  may  be,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
with  a  divine  influence  on  the  heart.  Nothing  can  be 
more  familiar  to  our  knowledge  or  observation,  than  the 
melancholy  instances  of  those  in  whose  character  ex- 
treme deficiencies  and  blemishes  of  a  moral  kind  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  brilliancy  of  intellect.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, in  illustration,  to  remind  you  of  the  examples 
which  have  been  so  abundantly  furnished  by  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom.  Probably,  there  may  exist  some  re- 
mote tendency  in  intellectual  enlpjgement,  to  expand  the 
heart  in  benevolent  sensibility ;  but  the  connexion  is  not 
so  close,  nor  the  effect  so  certain,  as  to  justify  any  great 
dependence ;  and  those  who  infer  firom  the  improvement 
of  reason  a  proportionate  advancement  in  virtue,  will 
find  their  expectation  too  often  frustrated. 

There  are  others  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  pos- 
sess superior  enlargement  of  soul  to  most  around  them, 
because  they  entertain  an  equal  indifference  to  all  the 
vanities  of  human  opinion  in  religious  subjects,  and  feel 
no  regard  for  any  sect  or  creed.     This  would,  no  doubt, 
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be  a  very  cheap  and  easy  doctrine  to  embrace  :  by  those 
who  are  indifferent,  concessions  are  easily  made  to  almost 
any  extent ;  and  there  can  be  no  great  liberality  in  sa- 
crificing truth,  where  no  real  attachment  to  truth  is  felt. 
In  the  apostle  Paul  we  find  the  reverse  of  such  a  charac- 
ter: exactly  in  proportion  as  he  became  attached  and 
devoted  to  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  he  exhibited 
the  increase  of  his  real  benevolence  and  self-denying  ex- 
ertions. Genuine  enlargement  of  charity  consists  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  men, — not  in  complimenting 
them  with  a  pretended  candour.  Nothing  can  be  really 
more  cruel,  however  varnished  with  a  gloss  of  liberality, 
than  the  attempt  to  explain  away  the  most  clear  and 
awful  sanctions  of  divine  truth,  when  we  are  expressly 
assured,  "he  that  beUeveth,  shall  be  saved;  he  that  be- 
lie veth  not,  shall  be  damned !"  True  spiritual  wisdom 
is  shown, — not  in  such  a  promiscuous  confusion  of  all 
parts  of  truth,  but  in  proportioning  our  regard  for  every 
part  to  its  own  importance  and  magnitude. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  subject:  the  christian  en- 
largement recommended  consists  in  a  real  benevolence  to 
the  whole  church  of  Christ,  as  opposed  to  any  selfish 
views  of  our  own  salvation,  or  of  our  mvn  church,  as  ex- 
clusively concerned.     The   nearer  we*  approximate   to 
universal  love,  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
christian  excellence.     There  are  some,  though  we  would 
hope  the  number  is  small,  who  live  solely  to  themselves : 
who  are  so  perfectly  absorbed  in  selfishness  as  to  neglect 
all  around  thein ;  who  regard  whatever  does  not  conduce 
to  their  own  immediate  gain  or  pleasure  as  so  much 
loss :  the  proper  sentiment  we  should  entertain  toward 
the  spirit  these  exemplify,  is  that  of  supreme  contempt. 
Others  limit  their  benevolence  to  the  circle  of  their 
own  family,  or  of  their  acquaintance ;  these  rise  above 
the  former  in  proportion  as  they  possess  more  of  the  en 
largement  we  would  illustrate ;  they  mingle  their  affec- 
tions with  others^  and  identify  their  happiness  with  that 
of  those  who  are  most  nearly  connected  with   them- 
selves. 

Others  advance  far  beyond  this:  they  extend  tneir 
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btjnevolent  interest  over  a  much  wider  circle ;  they  feel 
for  every  case  of  distress,  and  rejoice  in  every  opportu- 
nity of  benefit  that  falls  within  their  view.  Their  emo- 
tions are  of  the  same  kind  with  the  former,  but,  taking 
an  ampler  range,  they  proportionably  raise  the  mor^ 
character. 

But  suppose  the  whole  nation  to  be  embraced  by  an 
individual ;  suppose  him  forgetful  of  all  merely  personal 
or  private  interests,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
public  benefit  of  his  country ;  he  holds  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice,— he  allays  discord,  alleviates  the  wretchedness  of 
want,  exposes  his  very  life  in  the  service  of  the  state  • 
and  in  every  respect  acts  under  the  impression  of  his 
forming  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  Here  is  a  far  higher 
order  of  character ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  it  has  mere 
of  the  true  enlargement  recommended  by  the  apostle. 
And  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  human  benevolence, 
apart  from  the  divine  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
proud  Roman  confined  all  his  benevolence  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  regarded  the  remoter  provinces  merely  as 
subservient  to  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  that  enormous 
capital ;  while  all  the  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  was  despised  as  a  mass  of  despicable  barbarism. 
To  view  the  world  as  one  united  whole,^--mankind  as 
one  family,  all  nations  as  one  bloody — springing  fi:om  one 
Father  of  all,  tending  to  one  destiny, — this  enlargement 
of  heart,  however  just  and  natural,  never  entered  into 
the  views,  or  at  least  never  regulated  the  conduct,  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  in  the  pagan  world. 

But  suppose  us  enabled  to  open  our  eyes  to  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  mankind  as  one  vast  family ;  suppose 
the  Divine  Being  to  have  clearly  discovered  himself  as 
the  Universal  Father,  of  whom  all  are  alike  the  children 
by  nature^  and  from  whom  all  have  alike  departed  by 
sin :  suppose  him  to  have  shown  us  that  all  are  in  the 
same  lapsed  condition,  and  that  one  great  method  of  re- 
covery has  been  provided  for  all :  that  there  is  one  im- 
mense society  of  holy  beings,  whether  men  or  angels,  to 
which  we  are  all  invited  by  the  gospel :  what  should  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  revelation,  but  first  to  attach  us  to 
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God  as  our  common  centre,  and  then  to  the  whole  family 
of  man  as  called  to  form  the  church  of  God  ? — ^for,  in  such 
a  view,  we  come  to  an  innumerable  con^pany  of  angels, 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  saints, — to  God  the 
Judge  of  all, — to  Jesus  Christ  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man ! 

II.  In  the  second  place,  I  proceed  to  enforce  this 
spirit  of  christian  enlargement,  by  reminding  you  of 
some  of  its  motives  and  reasons. 

1.  First,  this  spirit  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  in  har- 
mony with  nature  ; — with  nature,  that  is,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  God,  though  not  as  transformed  by  sin.  This 
enlargement  of  soi3  is  one  of  the  great  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  man  and  the  inferior  creation — ^this  pro- 
perty of  his  mind,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  considering 
himself  as  part  of  the  whole, — capable  of  abstracting 
and  generalizing  his  ideas,  and  of  forming  a  conception 
of  contributing  to  the  moral  system.  The  more  pious, 
the  more  truly  enlightened  men  become,  the  more  they 
feel  and  cherish  this  most  important  sentiment,  this 
moral  abstraction  and  expansion.  Again  we  are  evi- 
dently so  circumstanced  in  the  present  world,  that  we  are 
perpetually  and  inevitably  led  out  of  ourselves :  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  practicable  system  of  conduct 
which  would  insulate  us  from  our  species,  and  confine  us 
to  ourselves  entirely.  There  are  several  natural  emotions 
of  the  mind  that  are  purely  social  and  benevolent :  such 
is  the  sentiment  of  pit^  or  compassion^  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  on  any  other  supposition.  Pity 
idmtijies  us  with  others :  those  who  have  attempted  to 
resolve  it  into  a  selfish  pleasure  as  its  origin,  forget  that 
this  pleasure  itself  must  be  traced  to  a  previous!  concern 
for  distress  as  its  cause.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  we 
jnwsX  first  feel  the  pleasure,  and  then  exercise  the  pity ; 
this  is  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  to  leave 
no  basis  for  the  emotion.  In  all  our  social  affections, 
supposing  them  genuine  and  not  merely  pretended,  we 
act  on  the  ground  of  a  disinterested  benevolence;  we 
make  our  happiness  out  of  that  of  others :  it  is  tnetf 
happiness,  not  our  orcn,  that  we  primarily  seek. 
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2.  Further :  this  enlargement  agrees  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity, — of  that  divine  system  under  which  we 
profess  to  be  forming  our  character.     For  what  is  Chris- 
tianity ?     It  is  to  believe  in  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  Christ  the  Son  of  God.     This  is  the  simplest  view  of 
revelation ;  but  this  is  the  grand  display  of  the  divine 
benevolence :  "  Herein  is  love :  not  that  we  loved  God. 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son  a  ransom  for  us." 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gaffe  his  only-begotten 
Son"  &c.     It  is  this  fact  to  which  your  attention  is  di- 
rected; the  fact  aJone  is  stated:  those  who  are  not 
moved  by  such  a  fact  as  this,  no  conceptions  of  thought, 
no  eloquence  of  words,  nothing  that  can  be  added,  can 
reach  their  hearts!     Such  a  gift  of  God— such  a  con- 
descension of  Christ— speaks  for  itself,   or  none   can 
speak  for  it.     Hence  the  apostle  declares,  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constrains  us,"  bears  us  along  with  itself  in  the 
same  direction,  impels  us  towards  the  same  object,  identi- 
fies  us  with  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners,  and  the  glory 
of  God  in  their  salvation.     Such  an  example  of  compas- 
sionate  benevolence,— of  enlargement  of  heart, — once 
perceived  and  felt,  absorbs  the  soul.     In  the  spectacle  of 
"  God  m^fested  in  the  flesh,"  the  greatest  extremes  and 
contrarieties  are  united ;  majesty  and  meanness  the  most 
distant ;  the  highest  excellence  and  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion !   And  the  natural  effect  is  to  assimilate  our  hearts ; 
the  first  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  his  apostles  was 
union.     The  earliest  disciples  began  at  once  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  body,  all  standing  fast  in  one  fellow- 
ship, all  minding  the  same  thing,  all  drinking  of  the 
same  Spirit:  they  gave  themselves  "first  to  the  Lord, 
and  then  to  each  other ;"  they  loved  one  another  as  bre- 
thren in  Christ  Jesus. 

^  In  the  communion  of  the  saints,  such  as  theirs,  the 
nch  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  most  deeply  enjoyed. 
At  first  the  apostles,  not  sufficiently  illuminated,  retained 
some  remains  of  their  exclusive  prejudices,  some  linger- 
ing of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  old  plague  and  epi- 
demical malady  of  human  nature.  They  aimed  at 
narrowing  and  monopolizing  the  gospel  within  the  circle 
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Godaa  our  common  centre,  and  then  to  the  whole  family 
of  man  as  called  to  form  the  church  of  God  ? — ^for,  in  such 
a  yiew,  we  come  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  saints, — to  God  the 
Judge  of  all, — to  Jesus  Christ  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man ! 

11.  In  the  second  place,  I  proceed  to  enforce  this 
spirit  of  christian  enlargement,  by  reminding  you  of 
some  of  its  motives  and  reasons. 

1.  First,  this  spirit  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  in  har- 
mony with  nature  ; — with  nature,  that  is,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  God,  though  not  as  transformed  by  sin.  This 
enlargement  of  soul  is  one  of  the  great  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  man  and  the  inferior  creation — this  pro- 
perty of  his  mind,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  considering 
himself  as  part  of  the  whole, — capable  of  abstracting 
and  generalizing  his  ideas,  and  of  forming  a  conception 
of  contributing  to  the  moral  system.  The  more  pious, 
the  more  truly  enlightened  men  become,  the  more  they 
feel  and  cherish  this  most  important  sentiment,  this 
moral  abstraction  and  expansion.  Again  we  are  evi- 
dently so  circumstanced  in  the  present  world,  that  we  are 
perpetually  and  inevitably  led  out  of  ourselves :  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  practicable  system  of  conduct 
which  would  insulate  us  from  our  species,  and  confine  us 
to  ourselves  entirely.  There  are  several  natural  emotions 
of  the  mind  that  are  purely  social  and  benevolent :  such 
is  the  sentiment  of  pUi/  or  compassion,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  on  any  other  supposition.  Pity 
identifies  us  with  others :  those  who  have  attempted  to 
resolve  it  into  a  selfish  pleasure  as  its  origin,  forget  that 
this  pleasure  itself  must  be  traced  to  a  previous  concern 
for  distress  as  its  cause.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  we 
must  first  feel  the  pleasure,  and  then  exercise  the  pity ; 
this  is  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  to  leave 
no  basis  for  the  emotion.  In  all  our  social  affections, 
supposing  them  genuine  and  not  merely  pretended,  we 
act  on  the  ground  of  a  disinterested  benevolence;  we 
make  our  happiness  out  of  that  of  others :  it  is  their 
happiness,  not  our  own,  that  we  primarily  seek. 
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2.  Further :  this  enlargement  agrees  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity, — of  that  divine  system  imder  which  we 
profess  to  be  forming  our  character.  For  what  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  It  is  to  believe  in  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  ChriH  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  simplest  view  of 
revelation ;  but  this  is  the  grand  display  of  the  divine 
benevolence :  "  Herein  is  love :  not  that  we  loved  God. 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son  a  ransom  for  us." 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son"  &c.  It  is  this  faa  to  which  your  attention  is  di- 
rected; the  fact  alone  is  stated:  those  who  are  not 
moved  by  such  a  fact  as  this,  no  conceptions  of  thought, 
no  eloquence  of  words,  nothing  that  can  be  added,  can 
reach  their  hearts !  Such  a  gift  of  God— such  a  con- 
descension of  Christ— speaks  for  itself,  or  none  can 
speak  for  it.  Hence  the  apostle  declares,  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constrains  us,"  bears  us  along  with  itself  in  the 
same  direction,  impels  us  towards  the  same  object,  identi- 
fies  us  with  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners,  and  the  glory 
of  God  in  theur  salvation.  Such  an  example  of  compas- 
sionate benevolence, — of  enlargement  of  heart, — once 
perceived  and  felt,  absorbs  the  soul.  In  the  spectacle  of 
"  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  the  greatest  extremes  and 
contrarieties  are  united ;  majesty  and  meanness  the  most 
distant ;  the  highest  excellence  and  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion !  And  the  natural  effect  is  to  assimilate  our  hearts ; 
the  first  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  his  apostles  was 
union.  The  earliest  disciples  began  at  once  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  body,  all  standing  fast  in  one  fellow- 
ship, all  minding  the  same  thing,  all  drinking  of  the 
same  Spirit:  they  gave  themselves  "first  to  the  Lord, 
and  then  to  each  other ;"  they  loved  one  another  as  bre- 
thren in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  the  conmiunion  of  the  saints,  such  as  theirs,  the 
nch  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  most  deeply  enjoyed. 
At  first  the  apostles,  not  sufficiently  illuminated,  retained 
some  remains  of  their  exclusive  prejudices,  some  linger- 
ing of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  old  plague  and  epi- 
demical malady  of  human  nature.  They  aimed  at 
narrowing  and  monopolizing  the  gospel  within  the  cirde 
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of  Jewish  proselytes.  But,  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
rose  with  increasing  brightness  upon  their  minds,  they 
purged  off  their  prejudices,  and  came  early  to  a  perfect 
compliance  with  the  injunction — "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
worlds  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature:"  they 
understood  and  proclaimed  that  there  was  "  neither 
Greeks  nor  Jew^  barbarian^  Scythian^  bond,  nor  free!* 
And  the  same  spirit  is  realised  in  proportion  as  men  are 
christianized  :  they  live  "  kindly  affectioned  one  toward 
another  ;  forbearing  and  forgiving^  even  as  God  for 
Chrisfs  sake  hath  forgiven  themselves :  they  feel  that 
^''none  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and  none  dieth  to  himself." 
The  most  eminent  saints  have  been  shining  examples  of 
this  :  Moses  prayed  that  he  might  be  blotted  out  of  God's 
book,  rather  than  all  the  people.  The  apostle  Paul,  per- 
haps, above  the  whole  apostolic  college,  exhibited  the 
love  of  his  Master  imparted  to  his  mind  :  he  could  even 
wish  himself  accursed  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren ;  he 
sympathized  with  every  member  of  the  christian  body : 
"  Who  is  weak^  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  rvho  is  offended,  and 
I  burn  not  ?  "  &c. ;  "  beside  that  which  com^th  up<m  me 
daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches** 

3.  This  enlarged  benevolence  may  he  farther  enforced 
by  its  aspect  on  our  own  happiness.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
secondary  motive, — secondary  to  the  glory  of  God^  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  things,  and  to  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
the  authoritative  rule  of  conduct.  We  are  not  to  seek 
our  own  happiness  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  is 
consistent  with  these:  but  here  it  may  be  truly  said, 
"  He  that  loves  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loses  his 
life  for  the  gospel  shall  find  it."  The  more  we  embody 
ourselves  and  our  happiness  with  the  interest  of  others, 
— the  interests  of  the  whole,  the  more  in  reality  we  con- 
sult our  own  happiness.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  merely 
solitary  schemes,  we  shall  reap  only  disappointment :  if 
we  attempt  to  deta^^h  ourselves  from  the  general  mass,  to 
individualize  ourselves  from  the  community  of  our  spe- 
cies, we  shall  be  imprisoned  Qndi  pent  in.  When  the 
barriers  of  selfishness  are  broken  down,  and  the  current 
of  benevolence  is  suffered  to  flow  generously  abroad,  and 
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circulate  far  and  near  around,  then  we  are  in  a  capacity 
of  the  greatest  and  best  enjoyment.  Happiness  must  be 
sought,  not  so  much  in  a  direct  as  in  an  indirect  way, — 
the  way  which  has  been  marked  by  God  and  by  Jesus 
Christ.  In  order  to  be  happy  in  any  high  degree,  we 
must  abandon  ourselves,  according  to  his  will,  and  after 
the  pattern  of  his  Son,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  apostle  was  a  bright  illustra- 
tion of  this  :  he  laid  himself  out  in  body  and  soul, — he 
spent  and  was  spent  for  others :  filled  with  the  most  en- 
larged views  of  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  sal- 
vation of  men, — ravished  with  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
redemption, — he  was  ready  to  do  and  suffer  all  things 
that  might  be  required  in  the  promotion  of  such  an  end; 
and  the  prisoner  at  Philippi  and  Rome  was  infinitely 
happier  than  Nero  oivthe  throne. 

Some  may  suppose  an  exception  must  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  private  exercises  of  devotion.  Devotional 
pleasures  may  be  enjoyed,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, in  retirement ;  but  we  may  err  in  extremes  even 
here  :  we  must  not  be  epicures  even  in  devotion.  It  is 
possible  to  be  so  intent  upon  meditative  duties,  as  to  de- 
viate from  the  appointed  course  of  social  usefiilness,  as 
it  is  made  manifest  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles. 

Would  you  escape  the  corrosions  of  domestic  afflic- 
tion, beware  of  concentring  your  affections  within  too 
confined  a  circle  of  beloved  objects,  lest,  like  Micah, 
when  deprived  of  his  images  of  worship,  you  be  con- 
strained to  cry,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods.**  Be 
assured,  my  brethren,  the  more  you  diffuse  and  multiply 
yourselves  upon  a  wide  surface  of  benevolence,  the  bet- 
ter you  will  be  guarded  against  the  afflictions  and  be- 
reavements of  life.  The  Christian,  whose  heart  is  en 
larged  in  love  to  his  brethren,  sows  a  soil  that  cannot 
but  yield  him  an  abundant  produce. 

4.  Lastly,  this  expanded  benevolence  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  all  public  good.  It 
would  be  trifling  with  your  attention  to  show  that  its 
influence  on  our  usefulness  is  yet  more  direct  than  that 
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whicli  it  exerts  on  our  happiness.  There  is  nothing  on 
which  the  present  age  maj  be  more  justly  congratulated 
than  its  attention  to  public  good.  In  the  duties  of  jm- 
vate  devotion,  in  abstinence,  and  deadness  to  the  world, 
our  ancestors  have  often  greatly  exceeded  us :  but,  from 
various  causes,  they  manifested  much  less  of  this  en- 
larged christian  benevolence ;  they  pursued  salvation  too 
much  as  an  insulated  and  a  selfish  concern.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  explain  the  most  vital  principles  of  reli- 
gion,— to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  the  sinner  s  peace 
with  Grod, — to  build  up  the  believer  in  all  the  highest 
views  of  Christ  and  holiness  :  but  a  zealous  activity  in 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  was  reserved  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  our  own  generation  of  the  church. 
It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  that  three  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  protestant  reformation,  and  yet  that  the 
establishment  of  missions  is,  comparatively,  an  affair  of 
yesterday ; — ^that  now,  for  the  first  time,  christians  ap- 
pear to  feel  the  force  of  the  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world."  Hence  our  multitude  of  sabbath  and  na- 
tional schools ;  — hence  the  Bible  circulated  by  thousands 
and  by  millions; — hence  the  consecrated  use  of  our 
conmiercial  and  naval  advantages,  to  waft  to  the  most 
retired  and  unkno>vn  comers  of  the  earth,  treasures  of 
immensely  greater  value  than  any  which  had  ever  before 
been  carried  abroad,  even  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ." 

1.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  briefly  to  suggest  to  you 
two  or  three  important  modes  of  attaining  tins  christian 
enlargement  of  heart  :— 

1.  In  order  to  its  attainment,  you  must,  in  the  first 
place,  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  God ;  "  Acquaint 
thyself  with  God."  First,  draw  near  to  the  Father^  in 
that  new  and  living  way  which  he  has  opened  to  your 
approach  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  Son :  then  will 
this  spirit  of  benevolence,  like  an  elastic  fluid,  circulate 
from  your  heart  to  every  human  being :  for  "  fvhoso  loveth 
him  that  hegot^  will  also  love  all  those  that  are  hegotteru* 
Once  taste  for  yourself  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  then 
go  abroad,  and,  like  the  apostles,  you  will  find  that  you 
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^emtnot  hut  speak  of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard:**  or 
like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  you  will  call  upon  others, 
«  Come^  and  see  a  mxin  who  hath  told  ms  all  things  that 
eoer  I  did;  is  not  this  the  Christ  V*  Begin  h^re:  the 
acts  and  exercises  of  benevolence  will  prove  the  natural 
emanations  of  this  holy  fountain. 

2.  In  order  to  attain  this  principle,  and  to  improve  it, 
we  must  exercise  ourselves  in  prayer  ior  the  Holy  Spirit's 
influence.  Spiritual  influence  from  above  is  the  true 
element  of  our  sanctification ;  and  by  this  alone  can  our 
hearts  be  truly  enlarged  in  love  to  man.  The  ointment 
which  Christ  received  was  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that 
sacred  unction  must  descend  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing 
—must  be  diffused  among  all  his  followers ;  then  chris- 
tians will  follow  his  example,  who  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  jpoor,  gave  light  to  the  blind,  and  hberty  to  the  cap- 
tives :  healed  the  broken-hearted,  and  proclaimed  to  aU 
around  the  redemption  of  our  God. 

3.  Thirdly,  and  finally,  if  you  would  cultivate  an  en- 
larged spirit  of  love,  connect  yourself  with  great  objects  of 
beneficence.  The  mind  takes  a  tincture  fi-om  the  objects 
it  pursues.  If  you  engage  your  attention  in  the  concerns 
of  christian  philanthropy,  your  mind  will  be  dilated  in 
proportion  to  your  ardour — in  the  ratio  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  way  of  extensive  benevolence  is  now  opened 
and  prepared  by  God :  and  it  is  become  as  much  the  duty 
of  every  christian  to  assist  foreign  missions  as  to  assist 
the  christian  ministry  at  home.  From  us,  as  from  the 
ancient  Zion,  must  the  word  of  the  Lord  go  forth ;  the 
waters  of  the  sanctuary  must  be  diffused  by  our  exertions 
until,  rising  by  degrees,  they  overspread  all  lands.  The 
only  question  with  every  one  should  be.  What  can  /  do 
in  the  support  of  this  great  cause  ?  How  can  I  touch 
and  quicken  the  springs  and  movements  of  that  vast 
machinery  which  is  now  in  such  extended  operation? 
It  is  a  day  in  which  the  voice  of  Providence  to  all  is, 
"  Came  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty," 
The  powers  of  darkness  are  awake  and  zealous ;  Satan 
seeks  to  excite  his  agents  to  new  activity,  "  In  great 
wrath,  because  he  knows  that  he  has  but  a  short  time." 
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Our  duty  is  to  oppose  his  machinations  with  the  only 
antagomst  force,— to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  against 
him.     This  has  already  been  attempted  with  great  suc- 
cess.     Missionaries    have  gone   forth   (Dr.   Carey   in 
particular)  in  the  true  spirit  of  martyrs  at  the  stake ;  they 
have  dehberately  and  joyfuUy  gone  forth    from   thei 
country  and  their  home  into  a  perpetual  and  voluntary 
t       ji'i/^^  ™y  brethren,  are  called  to  no  such  sacrifices- 
how  different  the  circumstances  in  which  you  may  fulfil 
this  part  of  your  christian  vocation  l—i/ou  have  only  to 
sit  still,  to  draw  from  your  private  store,  and  distribute  a 
portion  of  that  superfluity  with  which  Providence  has 
ulessed  you,  and  thus,  while  you  remain  at  home,  you 
may  touch  the  wheels  of  the  machine  which  produces 
such  incalculable  good.     It  is  a  happy  circumstance  of 
the  age  in  which  we  hre,  that  even  filthy  lucre  may  thus 
be  transformed  mto  a  mean  of  the  most  extensive  spiritual 
benehcence.     And  what  equal  use  can  you  make  of  your 
substance?     When   life  is  hastening  to  its  close,   the 
world  Itself  must  pass  away,  with  all  that  it  contains : 
and  true  converts  to  Christianity  are  the  only  portion  oi 
Its  mhabitants,  that  shall  emerge  from  its  ruins  and  enter 
into  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness  .-"—the  only  portion  that  shall  be  gathered 
together  m  an  eternal  and  blessed   society  around  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.      The  divisions  and 
distinctions  of  christians  vanish  away  before  such  a  pros- 
pect.    The  spirit  of  missions,  indeed,  has  proverbially 
contnbuted  to  harmonize  the  church  of  Christ ;   and  to 
give  signs  of  the  approach  of  that  bright  ara,  when  the 
names  of  sect  or  party  shall  no  more  be  heard,  but  all 
shaU   form   "  one  fold  under  one   Sheph^d.—Yma^y, 
remember  that  you  are  expected  to  act  as  stewards  of  the 
manifold  gifts  of  God  ;    that  neutrality  in  a  cause  like 
this  IS  peculiarly  detestable.      Remember  who  has  said. 
He  that  gathereth   not  with   me,    scaitereth   abroad:" 
while  He  has  declared,  as  an  immutable  axiom,  that  "  it 
tt  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."     Remember  the 
apostle  s  solemn  charge,  that  you  "  trust  not  in  uncertain 
riches,  but  tn  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all 
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things  to  enjoy :  that  you  do  good,  and  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate :  laying 
up  in  store  for  yourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  corns,  that  you  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life," 
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22,  1824.] 
John  v,  42. But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you. 

The  persons  whom  our  Lord  addressed  in  these  words 
made  a  high  profession  of  religion,  valued  themselves 
upon  their  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  true 
God  and  his  will,  and  proclaimed  themselves  as  the  Israel 
and  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  while  they  despised  the 
surrounding  pagans  as  those  who  were  strangers  to  the 
divine  law.  Yet  the  self-complacent  Pharisees  of  our 
Saviour's  age  were  as  far  from  the  love  of  God,  he  assures 
them  in  the  text,  as  any  of  those  who  had  never  heard 
of  his  name.  In  this  respect,  many  of  "  the  first  were 
last,  and  the  last  first"  The  rejection  of  the  gospel 
evinces  a  hardness  of  heart  which  is  decisive  against  the 
character ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  it  gave 
ample  evidence  that  they  possessed  no  love  of  God. 
Had  they  really  known  God,  as  our  Lord  argues,  they 
would  have  known  himself  to  be  sent  by  God :  whereas, 
in  proving  the  bitter  enemies  of  Christ,  they  proved  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  enmity  against  God.  By  parity 
of  reason,  we,  my  brethren,  who  know  God  and  his  word 
in  the  vay  of  christian  profession,  ought  not  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  possess  the  love  of  God,  and  are  in 
the  way  of  eternal  Ute :  the  same  self-delusion  may  over- 

•  Printed  from  the  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  GnDfield.  These 
Notes  present  a  valuable  example  of  that  species  of  Mr.  Hall's  preach> 
ing,  in  which,  throughout  the  sermon,  he  kept  pressing  the  applicatioa 
upon  the.  consciences  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
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take  U8  also ;  and  similar  admonitions  may  be  no  less 
necessary  to  many  present,  than  to  the  Pharisees  of  old. 
Suflfer  then,  my  brethren,  the  word  of  exhortation,  while 
I  inrite  each  individual  seriously  to  consider  this  subject, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  his  real  character. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  down  certain  marks  of  grace,  let 
it  be  premised,  that  either  these  marks  partake  of  the 
nature  of  true  religion,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  they 
must  be  identified  with  it,  and  here  the  mark  is  the  thin^  : 
if  they  do  not  partake  of  its  nature,  some  of  them  may 
exist  as  indications  where  genuine  religion  is  not.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  that  we  combine  a  variety  of  particuliu: 
tiffns  of  grace :  any  one  taken  by  itself,  may,  or  may  mt, 
exist,  without  true  religion ;  but  where  tnani/  are  com- 
bined, no  just  doubt  can  remain. 

Whether  you  have  the  love  of  God  in  your  soul,  pre- 
sents a  most  critical  subject  of  inquiry ;  since  the  love  of 
God  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  great,  the 
essential,  principle  of  true  religion.  The  simple  question 
then,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention,  is  this,— 
"  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  a  sincere  lover  of  the  Author  of 
my  being  ?'* 

In  endeavouring  to  assist  you  in  the  decision  of  this 
momentous  question,  as  it  respects  yourselves, 

I.  I  shall  entreat  your  attention  while  I  suggest  a 
variety  of  marks  which  indicate  love  to  God ;  and, 

II.  Supposing  the  conviction  produced  by  the  state- 
ment to  be,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God,  I  shall 
point  out  the  proper  improvement  of  such  a  conviction. 

I.  In  suggesting  various  marks  by  which  you  may 
ascertain  whether  you  love  God,  or  not,  I  would  mention, 

1.  The  general  bent  and  turn  of  your  thoughts,  when 
not  under  the  immediate  control  of  circumstances ;  for 
these,  you  are  aware,  give  anew  and  peculiar  bias  to  our 
thoughts,  and  stamp  them  with  an  impress  of  their  own. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  thoughts  continually  pass- 
ing through  the  mind  of  every  individual ;  of  these,  some 
are  thrown  up  by  occasions ;  but  others,  and  often  the 
greater  part,  follow  the  habitual  train  of  our  associations. 
It  is  not  to  thoughts  of  the  former  kind  that  I  refer ;  it 
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is  to  those  of  the  latter  class, — those  voluntary/  thoughts 
which  spring  up  of  themselves  in  the  mind  of  every  per- 
son :  it  is  these,  not  the  former,  that  afford  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  general  temper  and  disposition.  The  question 
I  would  propose  to  you  is.  What  is  the  bent  of  your 
thoughts,  when,  disengaged  from  the  influence  of  any 
particular  occurrence,  you  are  left  to  yourselves,  in  the 
intervals  of  retirement  and  tranquillity,  in  the  silence  of 
the  midnight  watches,  and,  in  short,  whenever  your  mind 
is  left  free  to  its  own  spontaneous  musings  ?  Are  the 
thoughts  most  familiar  to  your  mind,  at  such  times, 
thoughts  of  God  and  the  things  of  God ; — or,  are  they 
thoughts  that  turn  upon  the  present  world  and  its  tran- 
sient concerns  ?  Are  they  confined,  for  the  most  part, 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  time  and  sense ;  or,  do  they 
make  frequent  and  large  excursions  into  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  world  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  go  far 
to  decide  whether  you  have,  or  have  not,  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  an  object  as  the  Divine  Being 
should  be  absent  long  from  your  thoughts ;  impossible 
that  his  remembrance  should  long  remain  merged  in  the 
stream  of  other  imaginations ;  unless  you  are  supposed 
chargeable  with  a  (kcided  indifference  to  divine  things ! 
Unless  you  are  destitute  of  love  to  God,  you  can  never 
be  so  utterly  uncongenial  in  sentiment  and  feeling  with 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  says,  "  My  mouth  shall  praise  thee 
with  joyful  lips,  while  I  meditate  upon  thee  in  the  night 
watches  :"  "  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  imto  me,  O 
God  !"  When  that  man  of  God  gazed  upon  the  starry 
heavens,  his  mind  was  not  merely  wrought  into  astonish- 
ment at  the  physical  energy  there  displayed ;  he  was  still 
more  deeply  lost  in  grateful  admiration  of  the  mercy  of 
Providence  as  manifested  to  man: — a  sinful  child  of  dust, 
and  yet  visited  by  God  in  the  midst  of  so  magnificent  a 
universe  ?  But  when  day  passes  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  without  any  serious  thoughts  of  God,  it  is 
plain  that  He  is  not  the  honw  of  your  mind,  not  your 
portion,  ce^Ure,  and  resting-place :  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  equally  plain  that  you  are  not  in  a  state  of  acceptance 
with  Him;  since  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
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oi  our  thoughts  are,  suck  must  be  our  character.  I  do 
not  ask  what  are  your  thoughts  at  particular  times,  or 
under  the  influence  of  some  particular  event :  there  may 
be  little  difference,  on  some  occasions,  between  those  who 
remember,  and  those  who  neglect  God  habitually.  The 
charge  against  the  ungodly  is,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts."  If  there  are  any  here  who  feel  this 
charge  as  bearing  against  themselves,  let  them  take  that 
^emn  warning  -  jren  by  God  himself  at  the  close  of  the 
tftieth  Psalm  •  Oh  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God, 
lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliyer 
you! 

2.   Let  me  request  you  to  consider  seriously  how  you 
stand  disposed  to  the  exercises  of  religion.     If  God  is  the 
object  of  your  love,  you  will  gladly  avail  yourselves  of 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  cultivating  a  closer 
friendship  with  the  Father  of  your  spirits :  on  the  con- 
trary,  he  who  feels  no  regard  for    these  opportunities, 
proves  that  he  has  no  love  to  God,  and  wiU  never  be  able 
to  establish    the    conviction  that  God  is  his    friend. 
Wherever  there  exists  a  sincere  friendship,  opportunities 
of  cultivatmg  it  are  gladly  embraced,  and  the  opposite 
privations  are  regretted.      Where  an  habitual  neglect  of 
sacred  exercises  prevails,  it  must  be  interpreted  as  if  it 
^id,  like  those  whom  the  prophet  describes,  "  Cause  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  amongst  us.      Depart 
from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways !" 
If  your  closets  seldom  witness  your  private  devotions,  if 
your  moments  in  retirement  are  languid  and  uninterest- 
ing*—jour  religion  can  have  no  hold  on  your  heart ;  and 
the  reason  why  your  religion  has  no  hold  on  your  heart 
is  because  you  have  no  love  of  God.     There  are  some 
whose  rehgion  sits  easy  and  delightful  upon  them;    its 
^ts  and  functions  are  free  and  lively ;    there  are  others 
who  seem  to  bear  their  religion  as  a  burthen,  to  drag  their 
duties  as  a  chain— no  vital  part  of  themselves,  but  rather 
a  cumbrous  appendage :  this  is  a  decisive  and  melancholy 
symptom  of  a  heart  alienated  from  God.     There  is  no 
g^ume  religion,  no  real  contact  of  the  heart  with  the 
best  of  beings,  unless  it  makes  us  continually  resort  to 
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Him  as  our  chief  joy.  The  Psalmist  is  always  expressing 
his  fervent  desires  after  God :  after  the  light  of  the 
divine  countenance,  and  the  sense  of  the  divine  favour : 
but  do  you  suppose  such  desires  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
believers  under  the  Old  Testament  ?  No,  my  brethren ; 
there  exist  more  abundant  reasons  than  ever,  since  the 
gospel  of  Christ  has  been  displayed  in  all  the  glorious 
ftilness  of  its  blessings,  why  our  souls  should  be  inflamed 
with  such  feelings  as  those  which  inspired  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water- 
brooks,  so  longeth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God  T 

3.  If  you  would  ascertain  whether  you  love  God,  con- 
sider how  you  stand  affected  toward  the  word  of  God. 
We  can  entertain  no  just  thoughts  of  God,  but  such  as 
we  derive  from  his  own  word :  we  can  acquire  no  true 
knowledge  of  God,  nor  cherish  any  suitable  affections 
towards  him,  unless  they  are  such  as  his  own  revelation 
authorises.  Otherwise  we  must  suppose  that  revelation 
insufficient  for  its  specific  purposes,  and  set  the  means 
against  the  end.  All,  therefore,  who  sincerely  love  God, 
are  students  of  his  word ;  they  here,  also,  accord  in  soul 
with  the  Psalmist,  and  like  him,  can  say,  "  0  how  I  love 
thy  word !  in  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day  \*  they  eat 
it  as  food  for  their  souls,  and  find  it  sweeter  than  honey. 
They  go  to  it  as  to  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  and  drink 
from  it  streams  of  sacred  light  and  joy.  A  neglected 
Bible  is  too  imambiguous  a  sign  of  an  unsanctified  heart; 
since  that  blessed  book  cannot  fail  to  attract  every  one 
that  loves  its  Divine  Author.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
light in  God  and  yet  neglect  that  word  which  alone 
reveals  him  in  his  true  and  glorious  character, — alone 
discovers  the  way  by  which  he  comes  into  unison  with  us 
and  condescends  to  pardon  us,  to  love  us,  and  to  guide 
us  through  all  this  mysterious  state  of  being  ?  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  only  persons  who  are  inattentive  to 
their  own  sacred  books,  are  to  be  found  among  christians. 
Mahomedans  commit  large  portions  of  the  Koran  to 
memory ;  the  Jews  regard  the  Old  Testament  with  re- 
verence ;  the  Hindoo  bramins  are  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  their  Shaster ;  while  christians  alone  neglect 
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their  Bible.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
so  much  more  spiritual  than  the  religious  books  received 
by  others :  they  afford  so  little  scope  for  mere  amusement 
or  self-complacency ; — they  place  the  reader  alone  with 
God, — they  withdraw  him  from  the  things  that  are  seen 
and  temporal,  and  fix  him  among  the  things  that  are  un- 
seen and  eternal, — they  disclose  to  his  view  at  once  the 
secret  evils  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  awfid  purity 
of  that  Being  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  No  wonder  the 
ungodly  man  hates  their  light,  neither  comes  to  their 
light,  but  retires  from  it  farther  and  farther  into  the 
shades  of  guilty  ignorance.  How  melancholy  the  in- 
fatuation of  such  a  character ! 

4.  Estimate  your  character  in  respect  to  your  love  of 
God,  by  reflecting  with  what  sentiments  you  regard  the 
people  of  God.      God  has  a  people  peculiarly  his  own : 
they  are  not  of  that  world  to  which  they  outwardly  be- 
long,—not  conformed  to  it  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind ; 
they  stand  apart,  many  of  them  at  least,  in  conspicuous 
conformity  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  earnest  expectation  of  the 
glory  which  He  has  promised.     How,  then,  do  you  re- 
gard these  decided  followers  of  God  ?  Do  you  shun  their 
society  with  aversion  and  secret  shame ;  or  do  you  enjoy 
their  communion  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  among 
your  christian  privileges  ?    Are  you  content  merely  to  be 
the  companion  of  those  who  "  have  a  name  to  live,  but 
are  dead ;"  or  can  you  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  My  de- 
light  is  in  the  excellent  of  the  earth  ?"  or,  with  the 
beloved  disciple,  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren?*  for,  as 
he  adds,  "  He  that  loveth  him  that  begot,  loveth  him 
that  is  begotten ;"  if  you  do  not  love  the  ima^e  which  you 
have  seen,  how  can  you  love  the  unseen  original  ?     If  the 
features  of  holiness  and  grace  in  the  creature  are  not 
attractive  to  your  view,  how  can  your  affections  rise  to 
the  perfect  essence  ?     How  can  you  ascend  to  the  very 
Sun  itself,  when  you  cannot  enjoy  even  the  faint  rejlec- 
tion  of  its  glory  ?     He  who  knew  the  heart,  could  alone 
say  to  those  around  him,  "  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not 
the  love  of  God  in  you ;"  but  though  none  can  address 
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you  now  in  the  same  tone  of  divine  authority,  yet  you 
may  hear  it  uttered  by  a  voice  within — the  voice  of  your 
own  conscience :  you  may  know,  without  any  perturba- 
tions of  hope  or  fear,  by  the  spiritual  insensibility  and 
inaction  of  your  soul, — ^by  this  you  may  know,  with 
equal  certainty  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  you  have 
not  the  love  of  God  in  you  ! 

5.    Consider  the  disposition  you  entertain  toward  the 
person  and  office  of  the  Son  of  God.     "  If  ye  had  loved 
Ihe  Father,  ye   would  have   loved   me  also,"  was  the 
constant  argument  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  Pharisees 
whom  he  addresses  in  the  text.    For  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
express  image  of  God ;  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter is  attempered  in  him,  to  suit  the  view  of  sinful 
humanity.     In  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  how  the 
Divine  Being  conducts  himself  in  himian  form  and  in  our 
own  circumstances:  we  behold  how  he   bears  all   the 
sorrows,  and*  passes  through  all  the  temptations,  of  flesh 
and  blood.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  identity,  so  perfect  the 
oneness  of  character,  between  the  man  Christ  Jesus  and 
the  Divine  Being, — that  our  Saviour  expressly  assures  us 
"He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father;  I  and 
my  Father  are  one.**    The  purpose  for  which  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  was,  not  to  reveal  high  specula- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity :  it  was  to  hear 
our  sorrows,  and  to  die  for  our  sins.      But  can  you  con- 
template Him,  thus   stooping  to  your  condition,   thus 
mingling  with  every  interest  of  your  ovm,  and  not  be 
moved  by  such  a  spectacle  ? — ^not  be  attracted,  fixed  filled 
with  grateful  astonishment  and  devotion, — crucified,  as 
it  were,  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  the  flesh,  and  to  the 
world  ?     What  mark,  then,  of  our  possessing  no  love  of 
God  can  equal  this,  that  we  are  without  love  to   Jesus 
Christ  ?  —that  neither  the  visibility  of  his  divine  excel- 
lence, nor  his  participation  of  all  our  human  sufferings, 
can  reach  our  hearts,  and  command  our  affections  ? 

6.  In  examining  whether  you  love  God,  examine  how 
you  are  affected  by  his  benefits.  These  are  so  numerous 
and  so  distinguished,  that  they  ought  to  excite  our  most 
ardent  gratitude ;  night  and  day  they  are  experienced  by 
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us;  they  pervade  every  moment  of  our  being.  We 
know  that  favours  from  an  enemy  derive  a  taint  from  the 
hands  through  which  they  are  received,  and  excite 
ahenation  rather  than  attachment :  but  the  kindness  of 
A  friend,  by  constantly  reminding  us  of  himself,  endears 
that  friend  more  and  more  to  our  hearts ;  and  thus,  he 
that  has  no  love  to  God  receives  all  his  favours  without 
the  least  attraction  toward  their  Author,  whom  he  regards 
rather  as  his  enemy  than  his  friend.  But  the  christian 
feels  his  love  of  God  excited  by  every  fresh  instance  of 
his  goodness.  The  mercies  of  God  have  accompanied 
you  through  every  stage  of  your  journey ;  and  they  are 
exhibited  to  you  in  his  word  as  stretching  through  a  vast 
eteniity.  Are  these  the  only  benefits  you  can  receive 
without  gratitude,  and  suffer  to  pass  unregarded  ?  flow, 
then,  can  any  love  of  God  dwell  in  your  bosom  ? 

7.  Consider,  in  the  next  place,  in  what  manner  you 
are  impressed  by  the  sense  of  your  sihs.     The  question 
IS  not  whether  you  have  any  sins,— none  can  admit  a 
doubt  on  this  point ;    the  only  inquiry  is,  how  you  are 
affected  by  those  sins  ?      Are  they  remembered  by  you 
with  a  sentiment  of  tend^  regret,  of  deep  confusion  and 
/tumiliatwn,  that  you  should  ever  have  so  requited  such 
infinite  goodness?      And  is  this    sentiment  combined 
with  ^sacred  resolution  to  go  and  sin  no  more,— to  devote 
yourself  to  the  service  of  your  Divine  Benefactor  ?      If 
you  can  live  without  an  habitual  sense  of  penitential 
tenderness  and  reverential  fear  be   assured  you  cannot 
love  God ;  you  have  no  experience  of  those  scripture  de- 
clarations—"  They  shall  pear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness 
in  the  laUer  days  r  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  thxU 
thou  maye4ft  he  peared:"  you  know  not  yet  that  ''the 
go^ness  of  God  leadeth  to  repentance."     If  the  mind  is 
softened  by  the  love  of  God,  aU  his  favours  serve  to  in- 
flame Its  gratitude,  and  confirm  its  devotion  to  his  wiU  : 
but  he  who  has  no  love  of  God  in  his  soul,  thinks  of 
nothing  but  how  he  may  escape  from  Gods  hand,  and 
selfishly  devours  all  his  favours  without  an  emotion  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver. 
8.  Finally,  let  me  remind  you  to  consider  how  you 
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are  affected  to  the  present  world.     If  you  could  onlv 
be  exempt  from  its    afflictions,   would  you  wish  it  to 
be  your  lasHng  home  ?     If  you  could  surround   your- 
self with  all  Its  advantages  and  enjoyments,  would  you 
be  content  to  dwell  m  it  for  ever  ?  Yet  you  know  that  it 
IS  a  place  of  separation  and  exile  from  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty ;-that  It  IS  a  scene  of  darkness,  in  comparison  with 
heaven,  very  faintly  illuminated  with  the  beams  of  his 
distant  glory ;— that  its  inhabitant  is  constrained  to  say 
I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
mine  eye  hath  not  yet  seen  thee  ;"-^while  heaven  k  the 
proper  dwellmg-place  of  God  and  his  people !     Could 
you  then  consent  to  remain  here  always,  without  ever 
seeing  as  you  areseen,-^seeing  light  in  his  light,^vnthout 
ever  beholding  his  glory ;  without  ever  drinking  at  the 
fountam,  and  basking  in  that  presence  which  is  fulness 
of  joy,  and  life  for  ever^nore  ?  always  to  remain  immersed 
m  the   shadows  of  time— entombed  in  its  corruptible 
possessions~-/ie^^r  to  ascend  up  on  high  to  God  and 
Ohnst  and  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world !   If  such  is 
the  state  of  your  spirit,  you  want  the  essential  principle 
of  a  christian-you  want  the  love  of  God.     The  genuine 
christian,  the  lover  of  God,  is  certain  to  feel  himself  a 
stranger  on  t/ie  earth."    No  splendour,  no  emolument 
ot  this  world,— not  all  the  fascinations  of  sensual  plea- 
sure,—can  detain  his  heart  below  the  skies,  or  keep  him 
irom  sympathizing  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist  • 
As  for  me  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  :  / 
9haU  be  saUsfied  rcUn  I  wake  in  thy  likeness."     I  do  not 
ask  whether  you  have,  at  present,  «  a  desire  to  depart :" 
perhaps  you  may  not  be  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  and 
established  to  entertain  so  exalted  a  desire  /  but  still,  if 
you  have  received  a  new  heart,  you  will  deprecate  no- 
tmng  so  much  as  having  your  portion  in  this  life,— as 
haiong  your  eternal  abode  on  earth.     It  is  the  character 
ot  taith  to  dwell  much  in  eternity :  the  apostle  says,  in 
the  name  of  all  real  believers,  "  We  look  not  at  thethinm 
that  are  seen,  hut  ths  things  that  are  not  seen  :  for  the 
things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  hut  the  things  that  ars 
not  seen  are  eternal.'* 

VOL.  vi.  g 
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II.  And  now,  my  brethren,  supposing  the  precccling 
remarks  to  have  produced  in  any  of  you  the  conviction 
that  you  have  fot  the  lore  of  God  in  you^  permit  me 
Tery  briefly  to  point  out  the  proper  improvement  of  such 
a  conviction. 

1.  First,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  deep  hiimili- 
atvm.  If  you  laboured  under  the  privation  of  some 
bodily  organ,  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  an  animal 
function,  you  would  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  a  humili- 
atinff  circumstance  :  but  what  would  be  any  defect  of 
this  kind,  however  serious,  in  comparison  of  that  gre^ 
fvant  under  which  you  labour — the  want  of  piety,  the 
calamity  of  a  soul  estranged  from  the  love  of  God  !  AVhat 
are  all  other  subjects  of  humiliation,  compared  with  this 
— a  moral  fall^  a  spiritual  death  in  sin  :  and  this,  unless 
it  be  removed,  the  sure  precursor  of  the  second  death — 
eternal  ruin  !  *'  This  is  a  lamentation  indeed^  and  it  shall 
he  for  a  lamentation.'* 

Suppose  the  children  of  a  family,  reared  and  provided 
for  by  the  most  affectionate  of  parents,  to  rise  up  in  re- 
bellion against  their  father,  and  cast  off  all  the  feelings 
of  filial  tenderness  and  respect ;  would  any  qualities  those 
children  might  possess,  any  appearances  of  virtue  they 
might  exhibit  in  other  respects,  compensate  for  such  an 
unnatural,  such  an  awful  deformity  of  character  ?  Trans- 
fer this  representation  to  your  conduct  in  relation  to 
Ciod  :  "  If  I,"  says  he,  '•  am  i),  father^  where  is  my  fear  ? 
if  I  am  a  master^  wliere  is  my  honour  V  "  Hear,  0 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth !  I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me: 
the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib: 
but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider." 

2.  And  let  your  humiliation  be  accompanied  Avith 
concern  and  alarm.  To  be  alienated  from  the  Great 
Origin  of  being ;  to  be  severed,  or  to  sever  yourself  from 
the  essential  Author  and  element  of  all  felicity,  must  be 
a  calamity  which  none  can  understand,  an  infinite  woe 
which  none  can  measure  or  conceive !  If  the  stream  is 
cut  off  from  the  fountain,  it  soon  ceases  to  flow,  and  its 
v^aters  are  dissipated  in  the  air ;  and  if  the  soul  is  cut 
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ofi*  from  God^  it  di^  !   Its  vital  contact  with  God, its 

spiritual  union  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  through  the 
blessed  Mediator,  is  the  only  life  and  beauty  of  the  im- 
mortal soul.     All,  without  this,  are  dead-—'''-  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins .'"    A  living  death — a  state  of  restless 
wanderings,  and  unsatisfied  desires  !    What  a  condition 
theirs  !    And,  oh  !  what  a  prospect  for  such,  when  they 
look  beyond  this  world !  Who  will  give  them  a  welcome 
when  they  enter  an  eternal  state  ?    What  reception  will 
they  meet  with,  and  where?    What  consolation  amidst 
their  loss  and  their  sufferings,   but  that  of  the  fellow- 
sufferers,  plunged  in  the  same  abyss  of  ruin  ?    Impeni- 
tent sinners  are  allied  to  evil  spirits ;  they  have  an  ajl- 
nity  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  and  when  they  die, 
they  are  emphatically  said  to  "-go  to  their  own  place!" 
3.  This  is  an  awful  state  for  any  to  be  in  at  pre- 
sent ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  it  is  not  yet  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion.    Let  no  person  say,  "  I  find  by  what  I  have  heard, 
that  I  do  not  love  God,  and,  therefore  I  can  entertain 
no  hope."     There  is  a  way  of  return  and  recovery  open 
to  all.      Jesus  Christ,  my  dear  brethren,  proclaims  to 
you  all,  "  I  am  the  way.     No  man  can  come  to  the  Fa- 
ther but  by  me  :"— but  every  one  that  will  may  come  by 
this  new  and  living  way ;  and,  if  you  lose  life  eternal, 
you  lose  it  because, — according  to  his  words  just  before 
the  text,— because  "  you  will  not  come  to  Christ  that 
you  may  have  life."     If  you  feel  the  misery,  deformity, 
and  danger  of  your  state,  then  listen  to  his  invitation, 
and  embrace  his  promise.     See  the  whole  weight  of  your 
guilt  transferred  to  his  cross !    See  how  God  can  be  at 
once  the  just  and  the  justifier !    Take  of  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  and  be  at  peace !  His  blood  cleanseth  from  all 
*m:  He  will  send  that  Spirit  into  your  heart,  which  will 
manifest  him  to  you ;  and  where  that  Spirit  is,  there  is 
liberty  and  holy  love.     He  is  the  mystical  ladder,  let 
down  from  heaven  to  earth,  on  which  angels  are  con- 
tinually ascending  and  descending,  in  token  of  an  alli- 
ance established  between  God   and  man.      United  by 
fiiith  to  Jesus  Christ,  you  shall  become  a  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit:  the  Father  will  make  vou  a 
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partaker  of  his  love^  the  Son  of  his  ^race^  angels  of  their 
friendship:  and  you  shall  he  preserved,  and  progres- 
sively sanctified ;  until,  hy  the  last  change,  all  remains 
of  the  grand  epidemic  source  of  evils  shall  he  for  ever 
removed  from  your  soul ;  and  the  love  of  God  shall  con- 
^ttitute  your  eternal  felicity. 


XVII. 

THE  JOY  OF  ANGELS  OVER  A  REPENTING  SINNER.* 

[PBEACHED  AT  BROADMEAD,  BRISTOL,  SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  22, 

Luke  xv.  7. — I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over 
me  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
which  need  no  repentance. 

The  ministry  of  our  Lord  was  exercised,  and  his  suc- 
cess ohtained,  principally  among  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind.  We  read  that,  in  opposition  to  the  supercih- 
ous  contempt  of  the  Pharisees  and  rulers,  "  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly :"  the  ancient  prediction  heing 
thus  verified,  that,  "  to  the  poor  the  gospel  should  he 
preached."  Accordingly,  Jesus  Christ,  adapting  the 
style  of  his  preaching  to  the  state  of  his  hearers,  hor- 
rowed  many  familiar  illustrations  of  the  truths  he  taught 
from  the  scenes  of  nature  and  from  the  occupations  of 
ordinary  life,  and  generally  used  the  parabolic  mode  of 
instruction :  yet  his  illustrations  were  always  delivered 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  doctrine 
and  character,  and  they  tended  to  show  that  his  religion 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  make  all  mankind  wise  imto  sal- 
Tation. 

The  proud  Pharisees  took  offence  at  this  attention  of 
*ur  Saviour  to  the  common  people,  and  urged  it  as  an 
objection  against  him  that  he  received  sinners  and  ate 
with  them.     Our  Saviour  replied  to  their  objection  by 
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supposing  the  case  of  a  shepherd,  who,  if  he  had  lost  a 
single  sheep  of  his  flock,  would  immediately  leave  all  the 
rest,  that  he  might  recover  that  one  ;  and,  having  reco- 
vered it,  would  feel  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  than 
the  possession  of  all  .the  rest  could  bestow.  After  this 
comparison,  our  Lord  descended  to  another  yet  more 
humble,  which  could  have  occurred  to  no  person  that 
was  not  more  conversant  with  cottages  than  courts ;  the 
comparison  of  the  poor  woman  that,  on  the  recovery  of 
one  lost  piece  of  silver,  would  be  filled  with  a  joy  which 
she  could  not  forbear  inviting  her  neighbours  to  partici- 
pate. From  these  familiar  images  Jesus  Christ  lifts  our 
imagination  at  once  to  heaven  itself;  assuring  us  that,  in 
a  similar  manner,  "  Joy  shall  he  in  heaven^  joy  among  the 
angels  of  God^  over  one  sinner  that  repmteth"  and  this  a 
''^greater  joy  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  rcluo 
need  no  repentance'' 

In  endeavouring  to  unfold  this  passage  for  our  mutual 
advantage,  I  propose  to  consider,  briefly,  the  four  follow- 
ing subjects  of  inquiry ;  first,  where  we  are  to  look  for 
these  ninety-nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance ; 
secondly,  why  the  event  of  one  sinner  s  repentance  should 
fill  the  angels  with  joy ;  thirdly,  why  this  joy  should  be 
greater  than  that  with  which  they  contemplate  so  large 
a  number  of  righteous  persons ;  and,  fourthly,  why  the 
seat  of  this  should  be  placed  in  heaven ;  after  which,  in 
the  last  place,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  improve- 
ment. 

1.  The  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  Where  are  we  to  find 
these  ninety-nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance  ? 
The  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ  came  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance ;  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  repeated 
that  doctrine,  saying  to  all.  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  p*^ 
rish.  When  he  sent  forth  his  apostles,  he  taught  them 
to  circulate,  wherever  they  went,  the  solemn  admonition, 
Repent^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  unto  you.  They 
constantly  inculcated  repentance  as  universally  neces- 
sary ;  Now,  said  they,  God  commandeth  all  men  every 
wJwre  to  repent.  Yet  the  text  makes  mention  of  ninety- 
nine  persons  who  need  no  repentance.     AV^here  then  are 
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we  to  find  these  ?  Two  solutions  Lave  been  proposed  ; 
each  in  itself  appears  satisfactor}',  but  each  must  be  taken 
separately :  proceeding  on  different  grounds,  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  combined. 

First,  the  persons  concerned  have  been  supposed  to  be 
persons  who  have  already  repented.  Divines  are  accus- 
tomed to  divide  all  persons  into  three  states  of  charac- 
ter,— as  careless  sinners,  awakened  penitents,  or  con- 
firmed believers.  The  persons  in  question,  who  need  no 
repentance,  are  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the  two 
former  of  these  states  of  character,  and  to  be  now  in  the 
third ;  they  are  neither  careless  sinners,  nor  penitents 
newly  awsikened  to  a  sense  of  guilt — they  are  confirmed 
believers  ;  and  they  need  no  repentance,  no  entire  change 
of  their  hearts,  simply  because  they  have  already  experi- 
enced it :  as  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Hebrews,  they^o  on 
to  perfection,  not  layinff  again  the  foundation  of  repentance. 
It  is  not  intended  to  convey  an  idea  that  they  have  not 
daily  sins  to  call  for  daily  penitence,  but  merely  that, 
having  once  been  effectually  convinced  of  sin,  and  con- 
verted to  God  by  a  true  repentance,  they  may  justly  be 
said  not  to  need  that  change  any  more.  Tliere  is  no- 
thing imnatural  or  improper  in  this  interpretation  :  there 
are  many  such  persons,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  every  chris- 
tian society :  many  who,  having  passed  through  that 
mysterious  and  vital  process  of  divine  influence  on  the 
soul,  which  we  call  repentance,  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
experience  or  require  it  a  second  time. 

The  other  solution  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  here  speak- 
ing hypothetically ;  that  he  makes  a  supposition,  which 
has  no  existence  in  reality,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. No  doubt  many  instances  of  such  suppositions 
occur  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  mode  of 
statement  which  exactly  concurs  with  another  part  of  the 
parables  contained  in  the  same  chapter .  I  refer  to  the 
character  of  the  elder  son.  Is  there  any  individual  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  christian  profession,  or  in  civil  life, 
who  exhibits  the  archet3rpe  of  that  elder  son  ? — any  one 
to  whom  the  Father  could  with  propriety  say,  "Son, 
thou  hast  been  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is 
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thine  V*    I  am  aware  that  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees 
has  been  generally  considered  to  be  represented  by  that 
of  the  elder  son :  this  may  be  true ;  yet  it  is  evident  the 
Pharisees  are  here  represented  not  such  as  they  really 
were,  but  such  as  they  vainly  imagined  themselves  to  be. 
In  strict  reality,  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than  the 
original  and  the  picture :  our  Saviour,  to  enforce  his  illus- 
tration, gave  them  credit  for  their  pretensions  to  righte- 
ousness ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
real  character  of  those,  before  whom  even  the  publicans 
and  harlots  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
After  the  same  manner  of  speaking,  it  has  been  sup 
posed,  Jesus  Christ  here  introduces  the  idea  of  ninety 
nine  righteous  persons ;  no  real  persons  were  designed 
by  the  expression ;  he  used  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
assailing  the  arrogant  conclusions  of  the  Pharisees  re- 
specting themselves :  supposing  them  to  be  of  such  fault- 
less character,  still,  argues  our  Lord,  the  spectacle  of 
one  penitent   sinner  would  inspire  greater  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  heavenly  beings  than  the  spectacle  of  ninety- 
nine  such  persons. 

3.  The  second  inquiry  is.  Why  this  spectacle  should 
have  such  an  effect  on  heavenly  beings,  and  particularly 
on  angels?  One  might  have  thought  it  more  probable 
that  no  event  on  earth,  at  least  none  in  which  one  indi- 
vidual alone  was  concerned,  would  have  any  effect  on 
beings  of  so  elevated  an  order  ;  that  such  an  occurrence 
would  not  even  be  known  in  the  celestial  court ;  still 
less  that  it  would  occasion  an  increase  of  joy  in  those 
abodes  of  eternal  blessedness.  But  revelation  has  Avith- 
draAvn  the  veil  from  the  invisible  world,  and  opened  a 
communication  between  earth  and  heaven.  It  exhibits 
to  us  an  order  of  holy  and  glorious  beings,  denominated 
angels ;  and  these  are  represented  as  instruments  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  divine  purposes  respecting  man ; 
they  are  Christ's  angels;  they  take  a  deep  concern  in  the 
success  of  his  churchy  and  the  gathering  in  of  his  re- 
deemed :  Ai^e  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  tliem  that  are  heirs  of  salvation  ?  In  ono 
passiigc,  indeed,  though  somewhat  obscure,  the  apostle 
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Paul  seems  to  insinuate  that  angels  are  invisibly  present 
in  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  faithful.*     Though  their 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  is  now  silent  and 
unperceived,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  with- 
drawn, or  less  real  than  when  it  used  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  splendour  of  miraculous   circumstances ;  any- 
more than  there  is  reason  to  believe  those  infernal  spirits, 
against  whose  temptations  we  are  so  often  warned,  to  be 
now  no  longer  awake  and  active  against  ws.     Heavenly 
beings  are  witnesses  of  these  assemblies  i  they  listen  to 
the  ministry  of  sacred  truth  ;  they  anxiously  trace  its 
effects  on  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men ;  and,  when 
ever  a  salutary  impression  is  produced,  whenever  the 
conscience  is  convinced,  and  the  heart  opened  to  repent- 
ance, they  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  their  companions  in 
felicity,  and  then  is  joy  in  heaven  over  me  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.     Do  you  ask,  why  they  are  thus  rejoiced  by 
such  an  event  ?    For  the  same  reasons,  I  reply,  that  the 
most  pious  among  men  are  accustomed  to  rejoice  when 
they  hear  of  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  to  God.     Such  a 
change  brings,  they  are  sensible,  a  new  servant  to  their 
Lord ;  it  is  the  accession  of  a  new  member  to  that  great 
society  of  which  God  and  his  Christ  are  the  head :  and 
none  can  be  a  sincere,  loyal  subject  of  the  King  of  kings 
without  wishing  his  laws  to  be  obeyed,  his  kingdom  to 
be  extended ;  because  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  is  re- 
alized in  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed.    Besides  which, 
the  benevolence  of  angels  is  proportioned  to  their  eleva- 
tion in  wisdom  and  holiness:    they  approximate,    far 
nearer  than  the  most  exalted  of  the  saints,  to  the  unli- 
mited benevolence  of  the  divine  character.     God  is  love, 
and  angels  are  emanations  of  that  Divine  Spirit:  no 
taint  of  selfishness  mingles  with  their  feelings  and  their 
views :  they  see  distinctly  the  connexion  that  subsists 
between  repentance  and  happiness  :  they  see  that  when 
the  sinner  repents,  hejirst  conies  to  himself— he  takes  the 
first  step  in  that  progress  which  tends  toward  their  own 
ineffable  felicity—he  enters  on  that  way  in  which  God 
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is  to  be  found :  while  impenitence  endangers  the  etetnal 
welfare  of  the  soul,  threatens  its  forfeiture  of  immortal 
happiness,  its  subjection  to  irreparable  misery.  It  can- 
not be  but  that  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  regarded  as 
it  is  by  angels  as  the  birth- day  of  a  new  existence,  the 
precursor  of  immortality,  the  embryo  of  endless  bliss, 
the  introduction  to  the  element  of  perfect  peace  and  rest, 
the  vestibule  of  heaven, — it  cannot  but  be  that  this 
should  commimicate  delight  to  those  holy  and  benevolent 
spirits. 

The  Scriptures  clearly  reveal  to  us,  whether  or  not  you 
believe  the  doctrine,  that  there  exist  in  this  world  two 
great  kingdoms ;  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  kingdoms 
is  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  head  of  the  other,  Satan;  and 
that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  are  the  subjects 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  mighty  opposite 
empires.  Now,  repentance  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
betwixt  the  two ;  it  is  that  which  marks  the  confines  of 
light  and  darkness, — of  the  heavenly  and  the  infernal 
state.  From  the  moment  a  sinner  truly  repents,  he 
makes  a  transition  from  death  to  life,  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal :  from  that  moment  Satan  loses  a  vassal,  and  Jesus 
Christ  gains  a  servant.  It  is  impossible  for  beings  such 
as  angels  to  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  such  an 
event ;  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel  joy  when  they 
see  the  balance  changed  in  favour  of  their  own  cause. 
Victory  and  gain,  in  every  instance,  are  attended  with 
feelings  of  joy ;  but  no  spoil  can  be  deemed  precious,  no 
deliverance  worthy  of  triumph  and  exultation,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  is  achieved  when  repentance 
finds  place  in  the  heart  of  a  human  being ! 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  natural  to  ask.  Why  the 
joy  entertained  by  angels,  on  occasion  of  a  single  peni- 
tent's recovery,  should  be  greater  than  the  joy  they  de- 
rive from  the  spectacle  of  ninety -nine  righteous  persons 
who  need  no  repentance  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  amount  of  good  enjoyed  by  the  ninety-nine  righteous 
persons,  is  intrinsically  greater  than  that  which  can  be 
supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  single  penitent.  Theirs, 
Resides  its  being  diffused  among  ninety -nine  persons,  is 
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a  confirmed  and  advanced  state  of  happiness ;  whereas 
his  is  merely  the  first  commencement,  the  embryo  of 
happiness,  and  this  merely  in  one  individual.  How 
then,  it  may  he  asked,  can  the  degree  of  joy  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  angels  by  the  repentance  of  a  single  sin- 
ner, be  justly  represented  as  greater  than  that  which  is 
excited  by  the  view  of  ninety-nine  persons  who  continue 
to  enjoy  a  state  of  far  more  established  and  exalted 
felicity  ?  In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Deity  alone  to 
be  affected  by  things  according  to  their  real,  absolute 
magnitude  and  importance,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  circumstance  of  time,  without  receiving  any  deeper 
impression  from  an  occurrence  because  it  is  of  recent 
date  ;  it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  in  His  infinite  intel- 
lect that  all  things  appear  in  their  essential  nature, 
without  the  difference  of  impression  which  arises  to  our 
minds  from  an  event  being  more  or  less  distant  in  respect 
to  time  :  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day 
is  as  a  thousimd  years,  with  the  Lord ;"  His  mind  being 
omnipresent  in  immensity,  and  grasping  all  things  as  iu 
a  point.  But  beings  whose  perceptions  are  progressive, 
as  the  perceptions  of  all  finite  beings  must  be,  are  neces- 
sarily more  powerfully  influenced  by  a  recent  event  than 
by  one  that  has  long  past ;  for  a  time  it  occupies  and 
engrosses  their  whole  attention,  and  swells  upon  their 
view  far  beyond  its  natural  dimensions.  Now  angels  are 
finite  beings ;  they  are  affected  as  such,  in  their  sensa- 
tions, by  tlie  proximity  and  distance  of  objects ;  and,  if 
they  are  thus  affected  in  their  sensations,  they  must  be 
similarly  influenced  in  their  sympathies,  since  propor- 
tionate sympathies  always  follow  sensations. 

The  penitent  sinner  has  enter  upon  a  new  existence,— 
he  has  commenced  an  entirely  new  course  of  feeliii<r, 
thought,  and  action ;  and  he  is  yet,  when  he  ceases  to  be 
a  penitent,  to  pass  into  the  new  and  more  advanced  cha- 
racter of  one  who  delights  in  God.  Angels  are  affected, 
like  ourselves,  by  the  extraordinary  and  astonishing 
change  that  has  taken  place.  They  behold  one  who  has 
made  an  eternal  transition  from  death  unto  life — ouq 
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who  has  turned  his  back  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness  for 
ever,  and  set  his  face  toward  the  light  of  God ;  who  has 
begun  his  march  from  the  land  of  his  captivity  toward 
the  heavenly  Canaan  ;  who  has  chosen  God  for  his  por- 
tion, Christ  for  his  Lord,  saints  and  angels  for  his  friends 
and  society ;  who  is  corne  to  mount  Sion,  the  dtp  of  tJie  liv- 
ing  God,  to  their  own  society  and  that  of  the  redeemed — 
to  the  presence  of  God  !  He  has  obtained  a  new  mind, 
a  new  heart ;  which,  instead  of  being  a  nest  of  vipers,  a 
cage  of  unclean  birds,  is  become  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  filled  with  divine  inspirations  and  acceptable  de- 
votions !  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  change  should 
deeply  affect  the  highest  order  of  finite  minds,  and  cause 
the  angels  of  God  to  exclaim  with  rapture.  This  our 
brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found  ? 
If  all  are  unrighteous, — if  all  are  by  nature  dead  in  sin 
and  condemnation, — if  there  is  no  escape  without  re- 
pentance,— then  repentance  must  be  of  all  things  the 
most  essential  to  a  sinner;  and  such  it  is  expressly 
declared  by  Him  who  said,  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
perish  ! 

But  why,  you  ask,  is  the  joy  greater  for  the  repentance 
of  one  sinner  than  for  the  perseverance  of  ninety-nine 
saints  ?  The  ninety-nine  righteous  persons  only  stand 
where  they  stood  before  ;  or  rather,  they  only  go  on  in 
the  same  path  in  which  they  had  long  walked  ;  the  only 
change  they  can  experience  is  an  accretion,  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  principles  and  blessings  in  which  they  were 
already  confirmed;  there  is  no  abrupt  and  surprising 
revolution,  no  essential  change ;  but  the  first  conversion 
of  a  sinner  to  God  is  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten ;  it 
is  an  aera  in  eternity,  it  is  registered  in  heaven  ! 

4.  The  fourth  and  la?*  point  of  inquiry  is,  the  reason 
why  Christ  places  the  sctne  of  this  joy  in  heaven.  \  The 
repentance  of  a  sinner  is  a  subject  of  joy  on  earth ;  of 
joy  to  the  faithful  minister  who  has  been  perhaps  the 
honoured  instrument  of  producing  the  change ;  as  the 
apostle  Paul,  addressing  the  converts  of  his  ministry  says. 
What  is  our  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  are  not  even  ye 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  f     Or,  as  the  beloved  disciple 
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says,  /  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  my  children  walk 
in  the  truth.     There  is  joy  in  the  christian  church  on 
every  accession  of  new  converts ;  these,  if  genuine,  con- 
stitute the  true  adornment  of  every  christian  society  ; 
in  these  its  real  prosperity  consists :    and  melancholy  is 
the  state  of  that  church,  however  externally  prosperous, 
which  does  not  value  and  desire  the  increase  of  its  sin- 
cere penitents  fer  above  every  other  sign  of  its  pros- 
perity !     But  when  it  is  said  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  every  repentiny  sinner,  the  assertion  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  meaning  far  more  just  and  adequate.     Re- 
pentance is  there  weighed  in  other  scales  than  here. 
Angels  view  the  change  that  is  effected  in  a  sinners 
position  before  God,  by  repentance  from  higher  ground, 
— in  all  its  aspects  and  dimensions,  in  all  its  bearings  and 
consequences.      They  appreciate  the  greatness  of  that 
happiness  which  their  fallen  brethren  have  lost  for  ever, 
which  they    themselves  enjoy,  and    which  is  now  in 
reserve  for  the  converted  sinner.     They  taste   the  joy 
which  is  set  before  him  ;    they  dwell  in  the  glory  which 
is  become  the  object  of  his  desires ;  they  know  that  what- 
ever may  be  his  present  sufferings,  they  are  light  and 
merely  for  a  moment, — they  will  ere  long  be  exchanged 
for  unspeakable  pleasures, — he  will  have  all  his  tears 
wiped  artay  by  God  himself!      Angels    penetrate  far 
deeper  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  saints 
on  earth  to  penetrate ;  the  heights  and  depths,  the  lengths 
and  breadths,  of  that  eternity,  which  is  the  seal  and 
crown  of  the  felicity  promised  to  every  real  penitent, 
which  stamps  it  an  eternal  felicity,— even  eterns^l  life,  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  mir  Lord.     They  have 
long  been  engaged  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  that 
holiness  which  dwells  in  God  as  its  original ;   they  have 
long  enjoyed  him  as  their  portion,  as  their  all ;  they  have 
been  exploring  the  true  fountain  of  happiness  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  and  they  find  it  still  as  fresh  and 
inexhaustable  as  ever;  they  have  long  basked  in  the 
beatific  splendours  of  uncreated  light !     They  compre- 
hend the  mysterious  and  undefinable  value  of  the  soul ; 
its  intense  susceptibilities  as  a  rational,  mond  accountable 
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substance,  incapable  alike  of  extinction  and  unconsci- 
ousness through  infinite  duration  :  these  things  are  clear 
to  their  view,  though  they  are  obscure  and  confused  to 
us,  who  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing, — to  us  who 
are  crushed  before  the  moth. 

5.  In  the  last  place,  let  me  attempt  a  brief  improve- 
ment of  the  subject  which  has  now  been  presented. 
And,  first,  we  may  hence  perceive  the  very  great  dignity 
and  importance  which  attaches  to  the  christian  ministry. 
This,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  highest,  the  most  sublime 
and  sacred  employment  in  which  the  sons  of  men  can  be 
engaged.  Its  greatness,  however,  arises  not  from  any 
circumstances  of  a  secular  kind,  not  from  any  worldly 
splendour  but  from  its  purely  spiritual  character, — from 
its  immediate  bearing  on  human  salvation.  That  salva- 
tion, in  all  its  parts,  is  entirely  the  work  and  gift  of  God; 
but  in  this,  as  in  his  own  works,  he  employs  created  in- 
struments ;  and  the  chief  instruments  by  whose  medium 
salvation  is  communicated, —  by  whose  operation  the 
great  change  of  repentance  and  conversion  is  effected, — 
are  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  object  they  habi- 
tually have  in  view,  as  preachers  of  the  word,  is  to  per- 
suade men  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  their  unnatural 
and  guilty  rebellion  and  enter  into  the  covenant  of  a  mer- 
ciful God  :  they  stand  as  the  commissioned  ambassadors 
of  Christ :  their  ministry  is  expressly  a  ministry  of  re- 
pentance and  reconciliation  through  the  blood  of  the  cross  ; 
and  it  is  powerful,  in  every  instance,  either  as  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death.  It  is  an  awful 
reflection,  that  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost ;  that  we  are  called  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  unto 
God,  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ! 
It  may  well  make  us  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
our  responsibility,  while  we  exclaim  with  the  apostle. 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Oh,  how  anxious 
should  this  reflection  make  us,  to  whom  this  ministry  is 
committed,  that  the  blood  of  immortal  souls  may  not  be 
charged  against  us ;  since  the  word  we  deliver  cannot 
return  void  to  Him  that  sent  it,  but  must  accomplish,  in 
every  case,  its  destined  purpose;  issuing  either  in  the 
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accumulation  of  guilt,  or  the  increase  of  grace,  to  eveir 
one  who  hears  it !  And  repentance,  let  it  be  remembered 
necessary  as  it  is  to  salvation,  is  taught  alone  by  the 
gospel ;  it  is  only  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
Philosophy  knew  nothing  of  repentance  toward  God,  any 
more  than  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  it  excited  no 
salutary  alarm  in  the  conscience  ;  it  opened  no  yiew  of 
the  terrors  of  a  righteous  God.  It  is  the  gospel  that  has 
first  done  this  ;  it  has  awakened  a  fear  which  becomes 
its  o^vn  cure,  and  has  first  taught  the  sinner  to  cry  out, 
fV/iai  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  The  gospel  has  withdrawn 
the  dark  veil  of  nature's  ignorance  which  hid  God  from 
our  view,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  hroit^Jit  life  and 
immortaliti/  to  light  in  Jesus  Christ!  If  it  fail  to  lead 
you  to  repentance  it  fails  of  every  thing  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  when  He  who  had  the  keys  of  death  and  luHl 
'  in  his  hand,  could  employ  no  stronger  motive  to  repent- 
ance than  that  which  he  employs  in  assuring  us.   If  ye 

believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ! Ye 

shall  DIE  IN  YOUR  SINS !  But  Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren, 
came  expressly  to  save  )^ou  from  this  dreadful  destiny ; 
he  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  unto  the  world; 
to  quicken  those  that  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ; 
and  He  is  now  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give 
repentance  as  well  as  remission  of  sins  ; — a  repentance 
unto  life  never  to  be  repented  of !  There  is  enough  here, 
surely,  to  awaken  both  your  fear  and  your  gratitude ;  to 
excite  both  a  sense  of  the  value  of  your  soul,  and  a 
sense  of  the  love  of  your  Saviour.  And  these  are  mo- 
tives peculiar  to  the  gospel :  to  these  motives  it  owes  all 
its  triumphs  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  it  is  the  gospel  of 
your  salvation ;  and  well  miglit  it  be  ushered  into  the 
world  by  angelic  beings  with  that  annunciation.  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest !  Peace  on  earth  !  Good-will  towards 
men! 

2.  In  the  second  and  last  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
collect  motives  to  repentance  from  the  Scriptures;  the 
text  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  its  importance :  the  simple 
fact,  recorded  in  the  text,  is  itself  equivalent  to  a  host  of 
arguments— the  fact  that  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief 
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event  on  earth,  which  excites  joy  in  heaven,  in  the  mind 
of  God  and  of  the  holy  angels,  is — the  repentance  of  a 
sinner !  The  barrier  that  separates  eternity  from  time 
is  impassable  ;  the  world  beyond  the  grave  is  enveloped 
in  utter  obscurity.  Had  not  revelation  broken  the 
silence  of  nature,  never  should  we  have  known  that  a 
single  event,  which  takes  place  in  the  present  scene,  is 
noticed  in  heaven :  but  now  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  occurrences  on  earth  which  excite  deep  attention  and 
emotion  in  that  higher  world ;  and  what  are  these  ?  We 
are  assured  by  the  text  that  it  is  not  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  civilization,  not  the  splendours  of  art,  nor 
the  extension  of  empires  and  commerce,  that  attract  the 
regard  of  those  celestial  intelligences ;  they  are  interested 
by  objects  of  a  very  different  description;  they  rejoice 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  !  The  repentance  of  one 
solitary  sinner,  his  conversion  from  tlie  error  of  his  way, 
has  greater  charms  in  the  view  of  angels  than  even  the 
spectacle  of  their  ovm  happy  society,  or  that  of  all  those 
saints  on  earth  who  persevere  in  pursuing  the  way  to 
life  eternal.  And  if  the  mere  contemplation  of  this 
change  is  so  sweet  to  angels  in  heaven,  oh,  how  sweet 
must  the  experience  itself  be  to  the  penitent ! — for  he 
it  is  who  toMes  that  tlie  Lord  is  gracious — who  tastes  the 
unspeakable  comfort  that  arises  from  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  and  peace  with  God ;  he  it  is  who  goes  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  from  smaller  to  larger  discoveries  of 
the  blessings  that  are  in  God  and  his  Christ ;  he  it  is 
that  comes  to  God,  comes  to  Jesus  the  mediator,  and  to 
tlie  blood  of  sprinkling  ;  to  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-born:  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^ 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels.  Hence  none 
ever  experienced  this  change  indeed,  who  did  not  con- 
sider it  far  above  every  other  event  of  his  life :  he  may 
have  experienced  many  other  changes,  and  some  of  a 
very  pleasing  kind ;  he  may  have  passed  from  a  state  of 
poverty  and  hardship  to  a  situation  of  affluence  and  every 
earthly  comfort ;  or  he  raay  have  been  raised  up  from  a 
bed  of  pain  and  sickness  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and 
health ;  but,  if  he  is  a  true  christian,  if  he  has  ever  been 
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a  true  penitent,  his  conversion  is  an  event  that  can  never 
lose  its  importance  in  his  regard ;  the  season  of  his  first 
repentance  is  an  aera  in  the  records  of  his  memory ;  it 
must  always  appear  as  a  brilliant  spot  in  his  retrospect ; 
it  hallows  the  place  and  the  hour  that  witnessed  it ;  it 
lays  him  under  a  deeper,  a  more  sacred  obligation  to  the 
minister  or  the  friend  that  was  the  honoured  instrument 
of  producing  it,  than  he  can  entertain  towards  any  in- 
ferior benefactor.  And  well  it  may ;  for  it  is  a  change 
of  which  the  happy  consequences  shall  endure  for  ever : 
all  other  benefits  are  temporal  and  transient ;  this  alone 
is  eternal ;  its  value  will  be  just  as  great  when  thousands 
of  ages  shall  have  passed  away  as  it  was  at  the  first 
moment.  Do  you  suppose  those  penitents,  who  occa- 
sioned this  joy  in  heaven  at  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  have  found  any  abatement  in  their  happiness  by 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries?  No,  my  brethren! 
that  happiness  is  just  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  they 
first  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  The  experience  of 
eternity  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  its  value. 
It  is  repentance  that  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  things, 
whether  present  or  future.  The  conviction  that  we  have 
repented,  that  we  have  experienced  that  real,  vital  con- 
version which  places  us  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  the 
Author  of  our  beinff — this  conviction  lightens  all  afflic- 
tions,  brightens  every  prospect,  gives  peace  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and,  at  the  last  day, — amidst  the  wreck  of 
elements,  amidst  the  dissolution  of  the  material  heavens 
and  earth, — the  spark  of  celestial  immortality  that  was 
first  kindled  in  repentance,  will  emerge  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sepulchre,  and  shine  for  ever  in  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  neic  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness! 
Ah,  my  brethren  !  the  time  is  coming,  and  may  be  very 
near,  when  you  \nll  have  nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  lay 
doN^Ti  your  head  on  your  death-bed  pillow;  and  then,  it 
is  probable,  if  not  before,  yet  then,  you  will  begin  to 
feel  the  force  of  what  has  now  been  suggested  on  the 
subject  of  repentance.  In  that  hour  the  least  apprehen- 
sion that  you  are  a  real  penitent, — the  faintest  hope  that 
you  have  laid  hold  on  Christ  with  a  true  heart, — will 
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give  you  far  more  satisfaction  than  any  event  that  ever 
occurred  to  your  attention.  Oh,  then,  let  none  dismiss 
this  subject  with  indifference  :  let  none  have  listened  to 
this  discourse  without  being  prevailed  upon  to  retire  this 
evening,  and  in  the  stillness  of  his  chamber,  and  the 
solitude  of  his  soul,  to  pour  forth  a  fervent,  importunate 
prayer,  that  he  may  be  numbered  among  those  penitent 
sinners  who  here  occasion  joy  in  heaven,  and  who  will 
hereafter  obtain  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


XVIII. 

NATURE  AND  DANGER  OF  EVIL  COMMUNICA- 

TIONS. 

[PRFACHRD    AT   CAMBRIDGE,    IN    AUGUST,    1824.] 

1  CoH.  XV.  33. — Be  not  deceived,  evil  communications  corrupt  good 

manners* 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  heathen  poet,  Menander, 
and  shows  that  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  pagan  world.  By  this  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  some  parts  of  his  work,  being  destined  to  bear 
the  name  of  Christ  before  princes,  magistrates,  and 
philosophers,  especially  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  maxim  accords  with  universal  expe- 
nence,  and  was  worthy,  therefore,  of  being  adopted  as  a 
portion  of  those  records  of  eternal  truth,  which  are  to  be 
the  guide  of  mankind  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  connexion  is  not  that  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  such  a  maxim  to  be  inserted,  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  affecting  and  instructive  view  of  the  resuirec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  everlasting ;  but  the  occa- 
sion of  it  was  this :  the  Corinthians  had  received,  from 
the  intrusion  of  false  teachers,  principles  which  militated 
against  that  great  doctrine.     They  had   been  taught  to 

•  This  sermon  has  been  prepared  by  colIaUngr  and  blending  the  notes 
01  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Gumey  with  those  of  Joshua  Wilson  Eso 
VOL.  YI.  _  '        • 
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explain  it  away,  and  to  resolve  it  merely  into  a  moral 
process  which  takes  place  in  the  present  world ;  inter- 
preting what  is  said  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  a 
mystical  and  figurative  manner.  The  apostle  insinuates, 
that  it  was  by  a  mixture  of  the  corrupt  communications 
of  these  men  with  the  christian  church,  and  the  intimate 
contact  into  which  they  had  permitted  themselves  to 
come  with  them,  that  they  had  been  led  off  from  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  rejected  a  primary 
part  of  the  apostolic  testimony.  "  For  if  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then,"  as  he  observed,  "  is 
Christ  not  risen,  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain ;  ye  are  yet 
in  your  sins."* 

We  see,  that  notwithstanding  the  apostle  had  planted 
pure  Christianity  among  the  Corinthians,  and  had  con- 
firmed it  by  the  most  extraordinary  miracles  and  super- 
natural operations ;  yet  such  was  the  contagion  of  evil 
example  and  corrupt  commimication,  that  the  members 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  a  very  short  time,  departed 
from  the  fimdamental  articles  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence  we  may  learn  the  inaportance, 
nay,  the  necessity,  of  being  on  our  guard  in  this  respect, 
and  of  avoiding  such  confidence  in  ourselves  as  might 
induce  us  to  neglect  the  caution  here  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. "  Be  not  deceived,  evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners." 

Among  the  first  things  accomplished  by  our  blessed 
Lord  after  his  ascension,  was  the  organization  of  the 
christian  churches  by  his  word  and  Spirit  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  his  apostles.  These  he  placed  under 
suitable  laws,  appointing  proper  officers,  and  regulating 
them  by  the  simple  maxims  of  mutual  love,  forbearance, 
and  charity :  and  no  doubt  the  great  design  which  he 
had  in  thus  forming  christian  churches  was  to  furnish 
room  for  the  cultivation  of  a  social  spirit,  without  that 
danger  of  infection  which  would  spring  from  it  in  a 
world  abounding  with  evil  examples,  and  actuated  by 
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evil  maxims.  Klnowing  that  man  is  naturally  a  social 
creature,  and  prone  to  imite  with  his  kind,  he  was 
pleased  to  form  a  select  society,  wherein  the  exercise  of 
the  social  affections  might  tend  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  the  sanctification  of  the  character,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  man  in  the  image  of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 
A  principle  of  action  so  efficacious  as  that  of  the  social 
affections,  by  which  men  are  perpetually  assimilating 
themselves  to  one  another,  was  not  to  be  neglected  by 
the  great  founder  of  our  religion.  He  has  consecrated 
it  in  the  formation  of  christian  churches,  and  thus 
erected  the  strongest  rampart  against  the  incursions  of 
evil  example,  and  the  influence  of  a  "  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness." 

In  considering  these  words,  there  are  three  things  to 
which  I  would  request  your  serious  attention : 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  state  what  those  communi- 
cations are  which  may  be  termed  "evil." 

Secondly,  Explain  the  way  in  which  they  operate  so 
ds  to  "  corrupt  good  manners  :"  and 

Thirdly,  Shall  endeavour  to  enforce  the  warning,  or 
exhortation,  insinuated  or  comprehended  in  the  passage, 
"Be  not  deceived,  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners." 

I.  It  will  be  natural  to  inquire,  "WTiat  are  "  evil  com- 
munications ?"  It  is  plainly  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  entirely  to  avoid  intercourse  with  bad 
men ;  this  would  be,  as  the  apostle  himself  observed, 
"  to  go  out  of  the  world."  "  I  write  unto  you,"  said  he, 
in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "not  to  com- 
pany with  fornicators ;  howbeit,  not  altogether  with  the 
fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  ex- 
tortioners, or  with  idolaters,  for  then  must  ye  needs 
go  out  of  the  world :  but  now  I  have  written  to  you 
not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  bro- 
ther be  a  fornicator,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  an  one,  no  not 
to  eat."*      The   intercourse    of  society  must  be  main- 


♦  1  Cor.  XV.  13,  14, 17. 


•  1  Cor,  V.  10, 11. 
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tamed,  without  respect  to  the  characters  of  ^en,  to  such 
an  extent  as  the   business   of  hfe   requires.      No  one 
can   possibly  avoid   occasional    intercourse  with    those 
with  whom  habitual  communications  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous.      If  he  is  led  into  such  so- 
ciltv  by  the  demands  of  his  calling,  the  very  necessity 
of  ffoinff  into  it,  in  distinction   from  his  ^choice  of  it, 
will  excite  a  degree  of  caution  well  calculated  to  coun- 
teract the  contagion;   and,  being  in  the  path  of  duty, 
such  a  person  may  expect  to   be  ^pt^el^.^J  *^?  ^^^- 
cours  of  divine  grace,  which  are  never  withheld  from 
those  who  commit  themselves  to  the  guidance  ot  txod. 
An  unsocial  spirit,  that  would  lead  us,  like  the  Essenes 
of  old,  into  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  de- 
sert the  active    stations    of  human  society,   though  it 
would  be  accompanied  with    the    advantage  of  being 
entirely  exempted  from  evil  example,  would  be  utteriy 
inconsistent  with    the    genius  of   Christianity,  and  the 
example  of  our  great  Lord.      But  still,  we  must  not 
under   pietence   of  yielding  to  the   necessary  calls  of 
business,  cultivate  and  cherish  that  "  evil  communica- 
tion" which  is  here  said  to  "  corrupt  good  manners. 

1    Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  communication  may 
be  justly  regarded  evil,  in  the  highest  sense,  which  is 
corfupt  in  relation  to  its  immediate  tendency  to  tamt  the 
purity  of  the  mind  by  associations  of  a  lascivious  and 
sensual  nature.     That  conversation  which  is  calculated 
to  bring  before  the  mind  images  of  indelicacy  and  impu- 
ritv    which  owes  its  zest  and  force  to  the  power  of  such 
associations,  and  is  adapted  to  familiarize  the  thoughts 
to  that  from  which  a  pure  and  chaste  imagmation  recoils, 
must  be  considered  in  the  highest  degree  of  this  kind ; 
and  how  large  a  proportion  of  many  societies  owe  their 
attraction  almost  entirely  to  this  ingredient !   The  real 
christian  yy\\\  never,  for  a  moment,  put  himselt,  volun- 
tarily, into  a  society  where  this  contagion  prevails  ;  and 
will  take  the  eariiest  opportunity  of  escaping  from  it,  it 
bv  accident  he  is  thrown  into  such  company. 

2   But,  short  of  this,  that  may  be  denommated  evil 
communication  where  the  parties  are  of  such  a  character 


that  religion  is  not  adverted  to,  or  thought  of  in  a  serious 
or  practical  manner,  where  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  mind, 
where  the  fear  of  God  is  evidently  dismissed,  and  there 
is  no  scriptural  rule  of  action. 

The  mere  absence  of  religion  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
that  evil  communication  against  which  we  are  guarded. 
Those  persons  whose  conversation  is  not  plainly  vicious, 
but  who  appear  to  have  no  true  fear  of  God,  no  regard 
to  the  obKgations  of  religion,  who  evidently  live  "  with- 
out God  in  the  world,"  without  any  habitual  reference 
to  a  ftiture  state,  must  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
class  of  characters,  with  which  he  who  earnestly  seeks 
his  salvation  will  not  voluntarily  come  into  contact.     It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  christian  can  always  select, 
even  as  the  associates  of  his  confidential  hours,  those 
who  are  partakers  of  divine  grace,  those  who  are  really 
converted  to  God ;  though,  as  far  as  possible,  it  will  be 
his  wisdom  to  select  such,  and  such  only :  yet  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  he  should  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, any  intimate  connexion  with  those  who  appear  to 
be  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  considerations  of  religion, 
and  seem  entirely  strangers  to  its  hopes,  fears,  restraints, 
and  prohibitions ;  though  their  conduct  may  be  in  other 
respects  unexceptionable  and  inofiensive. 

3.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  is  an  evil 
communication,  in  a  high  degree,  which  abounds  with 
objections  to  Christianity,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
doubt,  either  of  its  divine  origin,  or  of  the  certainty  of 
Its  most  important  trutfis.  He  who  wishes  to  have  his 
feith  confirmed  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  will  never 
form  an  intimacy  with  those  who  are  opposed  to  that 
evidence ;  who  have  thrown  off  thcTestiaints  of  religion, 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  Saviour,  and  adopted  the 
loose  and  sceptical  doctrines  of  a  licentious  age. 

4.  And  to  this  class  we  may  add  those  who  have  dis- 
carded the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  who 
are  envenomed  with  an  antipathy  to  them,  so  as  to  be 
desirous,  on  all  occasions,  to  multiply  proselytes,  by  win- 
ning men  to  their  own  persuasion  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctive points  in  which  they  are  at  variance  with  real 
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christians  of  all  ages.     Such  as  have  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  fundamental  principles  of.chnstianity  Jnust, 
in  the  esteem  of  persons  who  hold  those  principles  sa- 
cred, be  regarded  as  tempting  to  "  evil  communications. 
To  this  clution  we  are  led  by  the  context ;  for  those 
who  corrupted  the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  were  not  such 
as  had  rejected  Christianity  altogether,  not  such  as  had 
entirely  relapsed  into  heathenism  or  Judaism,  but  those 
who   had    denied  the  fundamental   testimony   of   the 
apostles,  contradicted  the  primary  truths  of  Christianity 
nnd  introduced  another  and  different  gospel  from  that 
M  hich  the  apostles  had  promulgated.     The  apostle  John 
lavs  down  an  injunction  on  this  subject,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  still  in  force :  "  Whosoever  transgresseth, 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God ; 
he  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son."     "  If  there  come  any  unto  you 
and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed."*    ^e  are  not  to 
encourage  an  intercourse  of  a  voluntary  kind  with  them, 
nor  place  ourselves  under  their  influence :  for  that  influ- 
ence must  be  considered  as  antichristiaii  in  proportion  as 
such  persons  have  deviated  from  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines which  are  taught  in  Christianity. 

5  They  whose  moral  principles  are  loose,  with  respect 
to  the  great  obligations  of  justice  and  equity,  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  dishonourable  practices,  who  propa- 
cate  loose  and  licentious  maxims  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  business,  ifho  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  ready  to  take  any  advantages,  and  are  re- 
strained by  no  other  consideration  than  the  penalty  ot 
the  law,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  principle  and  con- 
science to  filthy  lucre,  must  be  considered  as  a  source  of 
evil  communication,  against  which  we  are  here  expressly 

warned.  ,         ,   .  /i    ^        •  * 

II.  But  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  bnefly  to  point 
out  the  way  in  which  "  evil  communication"  operates  in 
corrupting  "  good  manners.  * 

•  2  JoUn,  Tcr.  9, 10. 


I 


You  know  very  well,  my  brethren,  that  the  order 
of  the  natural  world  is  maintained  by  the  operation  of 
matter  upon  matter ;  and  that  the' order  of  the  moral 
world  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind. 
As  the  great  revolutions  of  nature  are  carried  on  by  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  various  parts  of  which  the  visible 
universe  consists,  upon  each  other,  whether  of  smaller 
portions  or  of  greater  masses ;  so  that  mysterious  order 
which  the  Divine  Being  maintains  in  the  moral  world 
is  upheld  and  preserved  by  the  mutual  action  of  one 
mind  upon  another.  This  action  is  incessantly  going 
on ;  and  though  it  borrows  for  its  instrumentality  the 
organs  of  the  body,  yet  the  ultimate  object  is  mind. 
The  great  medium  through  which  this  is  maintained  is 
the  intercourse  and  conversation  of  man  with  man,  which 
brings  one  mind  into  contact  with  another,  and  is  per^- 
petually  modifying  the  mind  which  is  thus  drawn  into 
union,  and  derives  modification  from  that  mind  with 
which  it  converses.  We  are  continually  drawing  and 
being  drawn,  impelling  and  resisting  or  yielding,  assimi- 
latmg  ourselves  to  others  and  others  to  ourselves ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  go  into  any  company  and  come  from  it  ex- 
actly in  the  same  state  of  mind.  The  moral  modification 
is  perpetually  going  on ;  and,  if  we  trace  it  exactly,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  either  evil  or  good ;  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  entirely  indiflPerent  or  neutral.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature,  that  our  minds  should  be 
subject  to  perpetual  modification  from  the  minds  of 
others ;  nor  is  it  within  the  reach  of  our  will  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  influence  shall  be  exercised  or  not. 
Yet  we  may  determine  to  what  influence  we  subject  it; 
we  may  determine  what  society  we  will  keep,  but  not 
what  influence  that  society  which  we  choose  shall  have 
upon  us.  It  operates  according  to  certain  fixed  and  in- 
fallible laws,  so  that  no  person  can,  by  any  pretence  of 
self-control,  justify  exposing  himself  to  the  action  of  a 
power,  the  operation  of  which  is  determined  by  laws 
quite  independent  of  himself. 

One  of  the  first  feelings  of  every  person  who  goes  into 
company  is,  to  please  and  be  pleased.     If  he  be  a  per- 
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«on  of  a  benevolent  and  social  spirit,  he  goes  with  the 
very  design  of  assimilating  his  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  converses. 
This  is  a  silent  compact,  without  which  pleasure  can 
neither  be  imparted  nor  received.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  delicacy  and  force  of  this  sympathy,  is  the  pleasure 
derived  from  society ;  and  they  possess  it  in  the  most 
intense  and  vivid  degree  who  can  most  imperceptibly 
slide  into  the  feelings  of  others,  so  as  to  incorporate  for 
a  time  their  sentiments,  feelings,  and  dispositions  with 
their  own.  Hence  we  plainly  perceive  that  there  is  a 
preparation  in  the  very  nature  of  society,  that  society 
especially  which  is  chosen  and  of  a  voluntary  nature,  for 
an  assimilation  of  our  minds  to  the  views  and  principles, 
sentiments  and  dispositions,  of  those  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. 

We  not  only  go  into  society  unarmed,  but  we  go  with 
a  preparation  in  favour  of  the  action  of  the  sentiments 
and  the  agency  of  the  minds  of  others  which  is  then 
operating  upon  us.  We  go  with  the  intention  of  being 
pleased  with  the  sympathies  which  that  intercourse  ex- 
cites, and  lay  our  hearts  and  minds,  as  we  experience  or 
expect  social  pleasure,  open  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
full  and  entire  action  of  the  social  instinct.  Let  us  sup- 
pose then,  at  least,  that  the  society  into  which  we  enter 
is  not  positively  vicious,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  total  absence  of  religion ;  let  the  per- 
sons with  whom  we  associate  be  only  characterized  by 
an  entire  neglect  of  God,  an  absence  of  the  fear  of  the 
Almighty ;  let  their  general  conduct  and  deportment  be 
such,  and  such  only,  as  might  be  supposed  to  take  place 
if  the  verities  of  religion  were  exploded,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  a  future  account  entirely  dismissed :  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  society  itself  will  possess  a  very 
pernicious  influence  over  any  mind.  It  is  dangerous  to 
be  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  religion,  and  to  be  fami- 
liarized to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  solemn  and 
important  subjects  in  a  state  of  disunion  from  God,  and 
non-advertence  to  the  prospect  of  eternity. 

For  a  person,  especially  a  young  person,  to  be  accus- 
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tomed  to  hear  life  and  death,  judgement  and  eternity, 
and  all  the  most  serious  and  awful  scenes  or  results  of 
human  existence  spoken  of,  I  will  not  say  with  unbe- 
coming levity,  but  without  advertence  to  religion,  re- 
garding only  physical  causes  and  effects,  is  a  dangerous 
process,  and  must  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  peril. 
Next  to  the  infusion  of  positive  piety,  the  most  evil 
element  in  which  the  mind  can  be  placed,  is  that  out  of 
which  religion  is  expelled.  To  live  "  without  God  in  the 
world,"  and  to  converse  with  those  who  thus  live,  is,  only 
in  a  lower  degree  than  positive  impiety,  less  dangerous 
to  a  creature  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  whose 
everlasting  interest  depends  on  acquaintance  with  and 
obedience  to  his  Maker. 

I  recollect,  some  years  ago,  that  upon  reading  some 
very  popular  tales  (Moral  Tales  they  are  styled),  the 
talent  of  which  is  exceedingly  great,  but  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  total  absence  of  religion,  and  the  want 
of  all  reference  to  it  even  in  the  scenes  of  death ;  the 
influence  on  my  mind  was  such  that,  during  the  time  de- 
voted to  that  reading,  it  was  with  great  diflftculty  and 
perplexity  I  was  able  to  discharge  my  ministerial  duties. 
It  became,  therefore,  painfully  evident  to  me,  that  to  be 
conversant  long  together  with  trains  of  thought  or  asso- 
ciations of  ideas  from  which  religion  is  entirely  excluded 
is  of  most  dangerous  tendency ;  for  religion  is  a  positive 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  requires  to  be  brought 
into  view  :  it  must  be  realized  by  an  eflfort  of  th,e  mind ; 
it  addresses  not  itself  to  the  senses,  does  not  occur  na- 
turally in  the  paths  of  life ;  it  lies  in  an  invisible  state, 
and  can  only  be  realized  by  a  positive  act  of  faith,  and 
be  made  operative  by  a  serious  exertion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  by  calling  our  attention  to  spiritual  impressions 
and  thereby  overpowering  the  mechanical  and  necessary 
operations  of  sensible  objects. 

In  the  next  place,  suppose  the  society  into  which  we 
enter  be  vicious  in  the  sense  before  adverted  to ;  that  it 
be  impure  society,  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of 
indelicate  jests  and  lascivious  associations ;  such  commu- 
nications, it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  miut  corrupt  good 
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manners.     Must  not    the  primary  effect  be,  at  least, 
gradually  to  enure  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  vici- 
ous objects,  without  horror  and  disgust  ?     Are  you  not 
aware  that  familiarity  tends  to  weaken  all  impressions? 
As  the  mind  is  passive  in  receiving  them,  there  is  nothing 
so  disgusting  at  the  first  view  but  it  may  be  rendered 
indifferent,  or  even  an  object  of  complacency.     Vicious 
objects,  though  they  revolt  a  pure  and  chaste  mind, 
though  every  well  disciplined  spirit  turns  aside  from  them 
with  strong  disrelish,  yet  they  have  such  an  alliance  with 
the  corrupt  propensities  of  our  nature,  which  always  re- 
main vnth  us  (for  even  the  best  are  but  partially  sancti- 
fied), that  the  effect  of  bringing  such  objects  frequently 
before  the  mind  must  be  to  subdue  the  antipathy,  to 
wear  off  the  impression  of  disgust,  and  soften  the  features 
of  deformity ;    to  teach  us  to  contemplate  such  objects 
with  indifference,  till  at  length  we  shall  certainly  come 
to  regard  them  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  compla- 
cency.    The  horror  of  vice  gradually  subsides,  till,  before 
men  are  aware,  they  find  themselves  affected  with  the 
most  impuro  conversation  very  differently  from  what  they 
were  at  first.      The  chastity  of  the  mind  is  violated ; 
they  have  lost  that  instinctive  recoil  of  disgust  which 
such  objects  naturally  inspire,  and  are  become  capable  of 
partaking  of  them  with  the  guilty  zest,  with  which  their 
association  with  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  our  nature  is 
too  apt  to  invest  them.     This  is  a  process  perpetually 
going  on.     There  are  persons  perpetually  receiving  the 
contamination  of  impurity  by  this  channel.     If,  then,  you 
meet  with  persons  of  this  description,  who  dehght  to 
communicate  the  taint  of  impurity,  and  seek  to   draw 
down  the  minds   of  others  to  that  gross   element  of 
sensuality    in    which  they    themselves   are  grovelling, 
"  avoid  them,  pass  not  by  them,  turn  from  them  and  pass 
away ;'  recollect  that  such  conversation  is  most  essentially 
evil,  and  vnll,  before  you  are  aware,  corrupt  your  "  good 
manners." 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  society  into  which 
we  enter  be  of  an  impious  nature,  distinguished  by  a  re- 
jection  of  Christianity,   or  of  its  great    and    leading 
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doctrines,  and  has  in  it,  consequently,  the  contagion  of 
impiety  ;  such  communication  cannot  fail,  in  the  strongest 
degree,  to  "  corrupt  good  manners."     To  hear  objections 
against  Christianity  continually  repeated,  without  being 
answered,  to  hear  the  cause  of  Christ  attacked  in  every 
possible  form,  without  being  in  a  situation,  in  a  becoming 
manner,  to  undertake  its  defence,  must  have  an  injurious 
tendency.     Conversation,  if  we  intend  to  please  and  be 
pleased,  should  never  be  a  scene  of  continual  dispute ; 
we  must  either  relinquish  such  society  or  hold  our  peace. 
That  person  who  feels  himself  called  upon  on  every  oc- 
casion to  defend  his  religion,  will  grow  weary  of  conten- 
tion, and  seek  repose  in  another  kind  of  society.     Or,  if 
he  continues  in  it,  he  will  ere  long  learn  to  be  silent ; 
silence  will  lead  to  acquiescence,  and,  finally,  he  will  ad- 
just his  opinions  to  the  standard  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates.     Every  man  makes  the  esteem  of  his  compa- 
nions   a    good  and  leading  object.      When  a  person, 
therefore,  from  that  motive,  learns  to  suppress  his  convic- 
tions, he  Avill  easily  pass  from  thence  to  that  guilty  shame 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  men,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  elements  of  corruption  and  degeneracy.     It  is 
dangerous  to  be  in  that  society  where  all  is  against  Chris- 
tianity and  nothing  in  its  favour ;  where  it  is  perpetually 
assailed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  nothing   said  in   a 
serious  argumentative  manner  to  sustain  its  interests  and 
vindicate  its  sanctity.     If  any  man  supposes  that  he  has 
strength  of  mind  to  continue  in  such  society,  without 
having  the  foundations  of  his  confidence  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  weakened,  that  man  is  entirely  unacquainted 
with  his  own.  heart.      You  may  feel  conscious  of  no 
change  of  opinion,  you  may  relinquish  no  article  of  faith, 
but  the  practical  assent  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  all  sorts 
of  varieties    possible;   the   degree   of   conviction,   the 
strength  of  that  hold  which  religious  principle  has  upon 
you,  may  be  weakened  in  a  most  essential  maimer,  before 
you  have  altered  the  speculative  articles  of  your  belief. 
The  speculative  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
is,  in  pious  minds,  continually  changing  itself  into  prac- 
tical belief  producing  that  sense  of  the  reality  of  eternal 
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things  which  justifies  the  definition  given  of  faith,  as 
"the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  Infidel  society  has  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening that  practical  conviction,  of  estranging  the  mind 
from  the  evidences  of  divine  truth  and  bringing  it  into 
a  state  of  obscurity :  it  is  an  element  of  darkness,  and 
no  person  can  preserve,  within  its  sphere,  a  permanent 
and  abiding  conviction  of  such  truths  as  are  only  seen  by 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  are  best  realized  in  the  calmness  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  solitude  of  the  closet.  Besides, 
we  shall  always  find  that  those  who  have  rejected  the 
yoke  of  Christianity,  are  anxious  to  propagate  their  dis- 
belief; they  have  not  the  tranquillity  of  innocence,  the 
confidence  of  truth ;  and  they  feel  themselves  strongly 
fortified,  secure,  and  fearless,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
swelled  their  confederacy,  extinguished  the  conviction, 
and  put  out  that  light  of  faith  in  others,  which  is  a  con- 
demning light  to  them,  and  holds  out  to  them  a  fearful 
misgiving  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.  Those  who  are 
determined  to  bid  farewell  to  Christianity,  have  not  done 
it  in  consequence  of  a  serious  process  of  conviction,  but 
in  consequence  of  consulting  their  passions,  not  their 
reason,  determining  to  gratify  their  appetites,  without 
restraint  or  control,  and  indulging  in  the  pleasures  and 
honours  of  this  world  without  check.  Conscious  of  this 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  they  fear  that  the  foundation 
they  are  resting  upon  may  provp  insecure ;  they  wish, 
therefore,  to  be  strengthened  by  the  cooperation  of  others, 
and  feel  a  guilty  satisfaction  in  proportion  as  they  multi- 
ply disciples  among  their  associates,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  hear  an  echo  in  every  voice,  and  see  the  reflection  of 
infidelity  in  every  breast.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
men  who  can  only  boast  that  they  have  discovered  that 
man  is  nothing, — that  this  world  is  the  whole  of  his 
existence, — that  his  destiny  is  withered,  and  shrunk  to 
the  shortest  possible  compass, — is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  they  cannot,  at  least  be  silent ;  that  they  should  be 
desirous  to  propagate  a  discovery  so  full  of  shame  and 
reproach  ?  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  fears  on  the 
side  of  religion,  though  they  have  not  its  hopes ;  they 


dread  the  truth  of  it,  having  given  up  all  prospect  of 
benefit  from  it,  having  relinquished  all  part  in  its  conso- 
lations ;  therefore  they  feel  their  fears  allayed,  preturba- 
tion  subside,  in  proportion  as  they  swell  their  numbers 
by  an  extensive  confederation.  They  are  "  deceiving  and 
deceived." 

Let  me  earnestly  impress  it  on  every  one  who  wishes 
to  be  saved ;  (and  if  you  do  not,  why  approach  the 
sanctuary  of  Grod,  why  hear  the  words  of  this  book,  why 
lift  up  a  prayer  to  the  throne  of  heaven  in  the  name  of 
the  Great  Redeemer  ?)  if  you  wish  to  be  saved,  go  not 
into  such  society,  or,  if  you  enter  it  imawares,  remain 
not  in  it.  To  choose  such  persons  as  confidants  of  your 
hours  of  aff^ectionate  and  social  intercourse,  is  to  live  in 
an  element  of  contagion ;  it  is  to  go  into  a  pest-house ; 
it  is  to  take  up  your  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
virulent  and  destructive  disease.  "  Evil  communica- 
tions" will  "  corrupt  good  manners."  No  experience  of 
our  own, — ^no  extent  of  observation  can  serve  to  invali- 
date or  impair  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 

III.  But  I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  briefly  to  ex- 
plain the  warning  here  given,  and  to  enforce  the  caution 
which  is  strongly  implied  in  the  words  "Be  not  de- 
ceived." There  are  many  sources  of  self-deception ;  let 
me,  therefore,  warn  every  one  not  to  be  deceived. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  be  not  deceived  by  the  adduction 
of  false  precedents.  It  may  be  suggested,  that  our  Lord 
was  pleased  to  mingle  indiscriminately  with  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  persons ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  it 
Avould,  on  that  account,  be  safe  for  you  to  imitate  this 
part  of  his  conduct.  Recollect  the  infinite  disparity  of 
his  situation  and  character,  and  yours.  He  came  into  a 
world  of  contagion,  but  it  was  to  impart  the  medicine  of 
life  ;  he  came  to  a  great  infirmary,  but  he  was  himself 
the  physician  of  souls ;  he  "  came  to  save  sinners,"  but 
was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners."*  When  Satan  himself  came,  he  found  nothing 
in  him.     Does  it  follow  that  we,  who  are  placed  at  so 

•  Heb.  vii,  26. 
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infinite  a  distance  beneath  him,  should  be  safe  in  such 
contagion  ?  "Be  not  deceived ;"  do  not  take  a  partial 
view  of  our  Saviour's  character ;  do  not  consider  one 
portion  of  it  only — his  exposure  to  moral  danger, — while 
you  forget  his  sanctity,  his  watchfulness,  his  care  over  his 
own  conduct,  his  self-government,  and  the  constant  use 
of  those  rules  of  prudence  and  piety  which  are  recom- 
mended by  other  parts  of  his  example.  If  you  can  find 
an  infallible  way  to  overcome  temptation,  and  achieve 
the  victory  over  the  enemies  of  your  salvation,  you  may 
then  plead  the  precedent  of  our  Lord's  example  against 
the  genius  of  his  religion  and  the  import  of  his  precepts. 
It  was  impossible  that  his  spotless  character  should  be 
contaminated.  Can  we  plead  that  exemption  and  im- 
possibility ? 

2.  Be  not  deceived  by  your  past  experience.  You 
may  be  ready  to  say,  that  you  have  been  frequently  ex- 
posed to  vicious  society, — you  may  be  living  in  it  now, 
and  perceive  none  of  those  evils,  discern  none  of  that 
degeneracy  and  corruption  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted ;  and  you  appear  to  pass  through  it  with  im- 
punity ;  "  Be  not  deceived ;"  you  are  very  ill  judges, 
it  may  be,  of  the  state  of  your  own  minds ;  you 
may  imagine  that  you  have  received  no  injury  because 
you  have  fallen  into  no  great  crime,  have  violated  none 
of  the  more  essential  laws  of  social  morality ;  but,  if 
you  look  within,  you  may  perceive  a  preparation  for  the 
commission  of  these,  in  the  weakening  of  that  conscience 
which  preserves  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  decay  and 
eclipse  of  the  spirit  of  faith,  in  the  relaxed  hold  of  the 
great  prospects  of  eternity  which  you  had  before.  What 
has  been  the  eflect  of  such  society  on  your  private  devo- 
tions ?  Has  it  carried  you  to  your  closet  ?  Has  it  pre- 
pared you  to  retire  for  communion  with  God  ?  Has  it 
endeared  to  you  the  Scriptures,  or  estranged  you  from 
them  ?  Has  it  made  the  transition  easy,  to  the  duties  of 
private  and  solitary  piety  ?  Did  you  find  such  society 
calculated  to  make  it  more  difficult,  or  more  easy,  for 
▼ou  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  religion ;  and  to  prac- 
tise those  duties,  without  which  all  the  devotions  of  the 


sanctuary  will  be  only  "  walking  in  a  vain  show,"  and 
seeking  the  applause  of  man,  instead  of  the  approbation 
of  Him  who  "  seeth  in  secret." 

3.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  any  complacent  reference 
to  the  time  of  life  at  which  you  have  arrived,  or  the  pro- 
gress in  religion  which  you  have  already  made.  Though 
the  influence  of  evil  society  upon  the  young  is  of  the 
most  corrupting  tepdency ;  though  their  minds,  in  the 
period  when  tne  character  is  formed,  are  most  subject  to 
its  hurtful  influence ;  yet,  the  danger  of  "  evil  commu- 
nications" is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  No:  at 
whatever  period  of  life  you  have  arrived,  "  evil  commu- 
nications" will "  corrupt  good  manners."  Habits  are  lost 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  acquired ;  the  fruits  of  long 
custom  in  right  action  are  speedily  dissipated  and  de- 
stroyed by  exposure  to  contrary  custom  in  doing  wrong ; 
and  the  mind  of  no  person  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of 
confirmation  in  holy  habits  as  to  make  a  relaxation  of 
vigilance  safe,  or  enable  it  to  yield  itself  up  securely  to 
the  casual  influence  of  place  and  society.  Religion  is  a 
perpetual  warfare ;  religion  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
self-command  ;  it  is  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  will  of 
God ;  it  is  a  perpetual  use  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  attention  to  the  invisible  eye  of  Him  that 
seeth  in  secret.  If  you  commit  yourself  to  evil  society 
now,  what  shall  hinder  you  in  the  most  advanged  age 
fi-om  forsaking  the  law  of  God,  and  disgracing  the  latter 
part  of  your  life  by  conduct  totally  different  from  that 
which  conferred  dignity  on  your  youth  ?  Solomon,  in 
his  youth,  feared  God,  but  when  old  age  came  upon  him, 
through  the  contagious  example  of  his  idolatrous  wives, 
he  forsook  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  exposed  his  king- 
dom to  perdition  and  ruin.  No,  my  brethren,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  depending  upon  any  force  of  habit, 
unless  its  influence  produces  right  conduct  at  present ; 
if  it  inspires  us  with  a  holy  resolution,  and  gives  a  right 
view  of  our  duty  at  the  present  moment,  and  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  it,  we  may  rejoice  in  that  habit ;  but  if 
it  produces  recumbency,  a  slothful  dependence  upon  God, 
and  neglect  of  the  precautions  of  religion  and  the  rules 
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of  duty,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  who  thus 
thinketh  he  standeth,  will  soon  fall. 

4.  Be  not  deceived  by  any  supposed  strength  of  reso- 
lution with  which  you  may  enter  into  such  society.  It 
is  much  easier  abstained  from  than  denounced.  The 
paths  of  sinners  are  much  more  easily  shunned  than  they 
are  quitted.  When  confederacies  are  formed  it  requires 
a  powerful  effort  to  break  them.  It  is  far  less  difficult 
to  keep  out  of  society  than  to  resist  its  current.  The 
action  of  fire  is  mechanical  and  necessary,  you  may 
approach  it  or  not ;  so  you  may  avoid  evil  company  if 
you  please.  The  ranks  of  impiety  are  not  so  thin  as  not 
to  give  you  sufficient  warning  to  escape  them  ;  but  when 
you  are  in  them,  in  the  very  focus  of  temptation,  no  re- 
solution you  can  exert,  will,  for  a  moment,  stop  its  pro- 
gress ;  you  must  submit  to  its  action ;  you  are  committed 
to  your  fate  and  must  take  the  consequences ;  you  must 
be  deteriorated  and  degenerated  with  the  causes  of 
deterioration  and  degeneracy.  Be  not  deceived,  then,  by 
supposing  that  any  previous  resolution  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  men,  when  they  are  off  their 
guard  and  open  to  the  impression  of  social  affections. 
This  is  the  season,  of  all  others,  in  which  mental  resolu- 
tion has  least  power ;  the  mind  is  not  only  open,  but, 
before  it  is  aware,  becomes  relaxed ;  the  love  of  associa- 
tion soon  comes  to  supplant  all  other  thoughts ;  all  the 
cooler  reflections,  the  wiser  resolves  of  the  closet  vanish ; 
all  the  force  of  the  most  strenuous  intentions  melt  like 
wax  before  the  sun,  in  the  warmth  of  social  intercourse. 
In  proportion  as  the  social  affections  are  vivid  and  warm, 
in  that  proportion  is  the  necessary  effect  in  dissipating 
and  giving  to  the  wind  the  force  of  the  most  strenuous 
resolutions. 

Hence  permit  me  to  suggest  one  or  two  cautions  of 
prudence.  In  the  first  place,  let  those  who  have  a  swi- 
ous  sense  of  religion  bind  themselves  with  the  vows  of 
God,  and  enter  on  a  solemn  profession  of  them,  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  Entei  into  the  church  of  God, 
take  upon  you  the  vows  of  the  Almighty ;  if  your  hearts 
are  sincere  towards  him,  if  you  have  reason  to  belieTc 


you  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  after  him,  and  have  com- 
mitted yourself  to  the  Redeemer,  take  upon  you  his  yoke 
openly,  bear  his  name  upon  your  forehead  before  men. 
This  will  have  the  happiest  effect  in  strengthening  you 
against  the  force   of  evil   example.      Recollecting  the 
nature  of  your  engagements,  you  will  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  consistency  of  conduct,  and  be  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  bringing  reproach  on  the  cause  of  God.     A 
feeling  of  self-respect  will   come  in  aid  of  the   higher 
pnnciples  of  religion,  and  the  higher  motives  to  virtuoujs 
conduct.     You  will  remember  that  you  have  assumed,  if 
I  may  so  say,  a  peculiar  caste ;  and  when  you  look  upon 
the  pure  and  holy  robe  of  the  profession  of  Christianity 
you  thus  wear,  you  will  be  anxious,  if  you  have  been 
ancere  in  making  that  profession,  to  keep  it  "  unspotted 
from  the  world."     It  is  well,  in  such  a  state  of  tempta- 
tion, to  render  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  indeed,  to  put 
yourself  on   ground    from  which   you  cannot   retreat. 
JNow,  he  who  has  done  this  effectually,  has  given  up  his 
name  to  Christ,  and  enrolled  himself  among  his  disciples, 
has  gone  forth  to  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  re- 
proach, and  thus  cut  off  his  own  retreat ;    he  renders  it 
impossible  to  consult  his  earthly  interests  at  the  expense 
ot  piety,  without  bringing    upon  himself   all  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  the  ridicule  of  unbehevers, 
and  the  contempt  of  his  companions  and  of  mankind. 

Let  all  young  persons,  then,  bind  themselves  with  the 
vows  of  God,  and  unite  themselves  to  those  whom  God 
has  touched  by  his  Spirit,  and  is  guiding,  under  the 
convoy  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  to  eternal  gloiy. 
Ihe  church  will  willingly  receive  all  such  as  are  desirous 
ot  muting  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  will  say,  as  Moses  did  to  Hobab  :  "  Come 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good ;  we  are  going  to  the 
land^of  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  said,  I  will  give  it 
you.  Are  you  linked  in  with  society  from  which  you 
imd  it  difficult  to  break  ?  Change  your  place  of  abode, 
inake  a  sacrifice  of  worldly  convenience,  nay,  relinquish 
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some  of  the  tendernesses  of  Hfe,  rather  than   fail  m 
securing  your  safety:  there  is  no  place  so  dangerous,  none 
from  which  you  ought  to  flee  with  so  much  rapidity,  as 
that  which  is  the  seat  of  contagion,  where,  enlinked  with 
vicious  associates,  you  cannot  remain  without  bemg  m 
the  way  to  perpetuate  your  confederacy  with  sinners. 
Flee  from  such  a  place ;  as  you  would  not  "  walk  m  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly ;"    stand  not  ''  in  the  way  of 
sinners,"  lest  you  "sit  down  in  the  seat  of  the  scomers. 
Flee,  then,  as  for  your  life.     These,  you  know,  are  dif- 
ferent stages  in  depravity,  different  degrees  of  progress 
in  corruption ;  walking  "  in  the  counsel  of  the  uDgodly 
is  the  first ;  he  who  does  that  will  next  "  stand  m  the 
way  of  sinners,"  and  that  is  a  ready  and  proper  prepara- 
tion for  sitting  down  "  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."*     Do 
you  wish  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  before  men  ?     Go 
into  society  which  shall  not  tempt  you  to  that  shame ; 
seek  those  associates  before  whom  you  may,  without  a 
blush,  lift  up  your  heads  and  avow  your  attachment  to  a 
once  crucified,  but  now  glorified,  Redeemer. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  with  those  with  whom  you 
voluntarily  associate  here,  you  shall  be  associated  here- 
after by  the  disposer  of  all  things,  for  ever :    with  those 
persons  with  whom  you  choose  to  spend  your  time,  you 
must  spend  your  eternity ;   these  are  inseparably  allied. 
Those  who  choose  the  society  of  the  vicious,  those  who 
keep  company  with  the  enemies  of  God  in  this  world  by 
choice  and  election,  will  have  their  portions  with  such  in 
the  regions  of  everlastmg  darkness.     Eternity  is  pressing 
on  :  ask  yourselves,  then,  with  whom  would  you  wish  to 
be  associated  when  "the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the 
trump  of  God"  shall  proclaim  that  "there  shall  be  time 
no  longer."     With  whom  would   you  choose  to  nse? 
With  whom  would  you  have  your  everlasting  portion  ? 
With  patriarchs  and  prophets?      With  evangelists  and 
apostles  ?     With  saints  and  martyrs  now  shining  forth  if 
the  glories  of  celestial  radiance  ?     or  with   those  who, 
having  slighted  the  warnings  and  despised  the  mercies  of 

•  Psalm  i.  1. 


the  Lord,  must  assuredly  "  awake  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt."*  There  are  but  two  societies  in  the 
universe,  the  church  and  the  world ;  the  servants  of  God 
and  the  servants  of  Satan ;  the  votaries  of  time  and  the 
jrotaries  of  eternity :  they  are  each  of  them  claiming 
yoiu-  regard,  and  saying  to  ingenuous  youth,  "  Come  with 
us,"  and  holding  out  their  respective  allurements  and 
attractions.  One  presents  "  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season,"  to  be  followed  by  bitter  remorse  and  everlasting 
despair ;  the  other  the  prize  of  immortality,  the  society 
of  saints,  calm  of  conscience,  quiet  of  mind,  the  peace  of 
a  self-approving  spirit,  consolation  unutterable,  and  that 
only  as  the  earnest  of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  at  the 
right  hand  of  God :  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  for 
evermore. 

Recollect,  also,  that  time  is  pressing  on,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  that  which  we  shall  continue  to  be  for  ever.  Do 
not  say,  I  will  remain  a  little  longer  in  the  society  of 
wicked  persons,  I  will  loiter  a  little  longer  in  the  pursuit 
of  sm  and  sensual  gratification,  in  the  neglect  of  God 
and  religion.  While  you  are  halting,  God  may  decide 
for  you ;  he  has  no  sympathy  with  hesitation,  but  looks 
with  contempt  and  abhorrence  on  the  infatuation,  and 
wretched  folly  and  guilt  of  that  mind  which  prefers  the 
applause  of  the  world,  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  the  gra 
tification  of  a  moment,  to  the  "  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,"  which  accrues  from  his  favour  and 
fiiendship.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  such  persons,  he 
abhors  them ;  at  least,  they  are  exercising  his  patience 
every  day.  Despise  not,  then,  "  the  riches  of  his  good- 
ness and  long-suffering,"  lest,  while  you  are  halting 
between  two  opinions,  God  should  lift  up  his  hand  "  and 
swear  that  you  shall  not  see  his  rest."  "  To-day,"  then, 
I  say,  to-day,  "  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts,  as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness."t 

Be  not  unequally   yoked  together  vrith  unbelievers, 
"for  what  fellowship  has  righteousness  with  unrighte- 
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ousness  ?  And  what  communion  hatli  light  with  dark- 
ness? And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial? 
And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols  r*  For  you  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  if 
you  are  Christians ;  and  to  be  such  I  trust  every  one 
here  is  aspiring,  as  He  hath  said,  "  I  will  dwell  with 
them  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  bless  them  ;  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  Therefore, 
"  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  re- 
ceive you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saitb 
the  Most  High  God.'t 


XIX. 

THE  EVILS  OF  IDOLATRY,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 

ITS  ABOLITION.^ 

[preached  at  BRISTOL,  FOR   THE  BENEPFT  OP  THE  BAPTIST 
BUS  SIGNS,  NOVEMBER  2,   1826.] 

Isaiah  ii.  18  — "  The  idoh  He  shall  utterly  abolish." 

The  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has  ah-eady 
been  so  great  and  wonderful,  as  to  carry  evidence  of  its 
divine  original,  and  of  its  promised  final  triumph  over 
every  false  religion.  Its  vast  efi^ects  have  been  produced 
principally  by  the  simple  instrument  of  preaching  its  doc- 
trines, attended  by  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  same  instrument,  attended  by  the  same  in- 
fluence, may  be  reasonably  expected  to  efi^ect  the  ulti- 
mate conversion  of  all  the  nations.  This  most  desirable 
object  we  are  on  the  present  occasion  assembled  to  pro- 
mote. 

It  is  agreed  by  expositors,  that,  in  the  connexion  of 
the  text,  the  success  of  the  gospel  is  predicted : — as  a 

♦  3  Cor.  vi  l4-in  f  2  Cor.  vi.  17, 18. 

4  l*tiQted  from  the  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield. 


remarkable  feature  by  which  its  success  would  be  distin- 
guished, the  destruction  of  idolatry  is  mentioned  in  the 
words  I  have  selected  ;  in  which  two  things  are  proposed 
to  our  attention ;  the  evil  to  be  abolished,  and  the  means 
of  its  abolition. 

I.  The  evil  to  be  abolished.  This,  as  you  AA'ill  ob- 
serve, is  idolatry.  It  has  been  commonly  and  very  pro- 
perly distinguished,  as  of  two  kinds,  literal  and  spiritual. 
The  latter,  or  spiritual  idolatry,  is  an  evil  which,  by  the 
apostasy  of  our  nature,  attaches  to  all  mankind,  whe- 
ther inhabiting  christian  or  pagan  regions,  except  those 
individuals  whose  hearts  have  experienced  a  renovation 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  to  the  former,  or  literal 
idolatry,  that  the  prophet  refers  in  the  text:  this  the 
connexion  shows,  where  mention  is  made  of  those  idols 
of  silver  android,  which  the  converted  idolaters  would 
cast  away.  The  progress  of  Cliristianity  was,  from  the 
first,  marked  by  the  cessation  of  idol  worship ;  and  this 
was  efi*ected  by  the  same  means  which  are  still  to  be 
employed.  Men  were  called  to  turn  from  their  dumb 
idols  to  serve  the  living  God,  The  abandonment  of  a 
false  worship  must  prepare  the  way  for  a  moral  revolu- 
tion: men  must  cease  from  the  adoration  of  images, 
before  they  can  in  any  sense  be  worshippers  of  the  true 
Jehovah. 

There  are  two  principal  points  of  view  in  which  we 
may  regard  the  evil  nature  and  effects  of  idolatry ;  its 
aspect  toward  God,  and  its  aspect  toward  man.  In  the 
former  aspect,  it  appears  as  a  crime ;  in  the  latter,  as  a 
calamity :  thus  contemplated,  it  appears  as  an  evil  de- 
structive equally  to  the  divine  glory,  and  to  human  hap- 
pines.  Man  naturally  tends  to  this  evil;  and  one 
generation  after  another  gradually  accumulated  the  follies 
of  superstition,  till  it  reached  the  monstrous  extreme  of 
gross  idolatry. 

1.  The  word  of  God  everywhere  reprobates  idolatry 
as  an  abominable  thing  which  the  soul  of  God  abhors. 
To  provide  against  it,  was  a  principal  object  in  the  poli- 
tical and  municipal  department  ,of  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  first  and  the  second  com- 
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mandment  of  the  moral  law ;  the  first  being  designed  to 
confirm  the  worship  of  the  true  Gt)d ;  the  second,  to  ex- 
clude eyeiy  idolatrous  form  of  worship.  Idolatry  makes 
a  material  symbol  of  the  inyisible  God ;  but  so  jealous 
is  the  Divine  Being  of  his  own  honour,  that  he  has  for- 
bidden, not  only  the  worship  of  any  other  or  false  God, 
but  even  the  worship  of  Himself  by  the  medium  of  a 
graven  image.  The  golden  calf  was  intended  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  the  calves  set  up 
by  Jeroboam  were  the  same :  yet  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  occasioned  the  slaughter,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, of  three  thousand  persons ;  and  the  executioners 
of  divine  vengeance  were  extolled  for  having  forgotten 
the  feelings  of  nature  toward  their  nearest  kindred: 
every  man  was  commanded  to  slay  his  brother  or  his 
son,  and  so  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Lord.*  Where 
the  honour  of  God  was  so  deeply  concerned,  men  were 
to  lose  sight  of  common  humanity.  When  the  Israel- 
ites were  tempted  by  the  artifices  of  Balaam  to  commit 
idolatry  at  Baal  Peor,  twenty-four  thousand  were  slain 
at  once ;  the  memory  of  Phinehas  was  inmiortalized  on 
account  of  the  holy  zeal  he  displayed  in  the  destruction 
of  certain  conspicuous  offenders ;  and  the  Moabites  were 
devoted  to  extermination,  because,  in  this  respect,  they 
had  proved  a  snare  to  Israel.  According  to  the  divine 
appointment,  credit  was  to  be  denied  to  the  testimony  of 
an  idolater,  and  his  life  was  to  be  taken  by  his  nearest 
relative.  All  this  marks  the  disposition,  with  regard  to 
idolatry,  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^ 
and  for  ever.  If  he  does  not  now  punish  it  as  he  once 
did,  it  is  not  that  he  hates  it  now  less  than  formerly : 
but  he  spares  men,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  and  his  salvation  :  Now  he  com- 
mands all  men  every  where  to  repent^  becattse  lie  has  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  willjtidge  tlie  world  by  Jesus 
Christ :  and  he  desires  that  we,  who  have  received  the 
gospel,  should  carry  the  tidings  of  this  command  to  all 
mankind. 


'*■  Exod.  xxxii.  29. 
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Idolatry  is,  with  respect  to  the  government  of  God, 
what  treason  or  rebellion  is  with  respect  to  civil  govern- 
ment It  is  the  setting  up  of  an  idol  in  the  place  oi 
the  Supreme  Power :  an  affront  offered  to  that  Majesty, 
in  which  all  order  and  authority  is  combined  and  con- 
centered, and  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  social  bless- 
ings. Hence,  in  the  eye  of  God,  nothing  can  dilute  the 
turpitude,  or  diminish  the  guilt  of  this  offence.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  rival : 
there  is  still  an  entire  transfer  of  allegiance  from  th^ 
blessed  and  only  Potentate^  to  a  palpable  usurper ;  and 
the  guilt  remains  the  same.  Were  the  idol  cast  in  a 
mould  of  the  purest  moral  beauty,  it  would  still,  as  an 
idol,  be  a  monster  deserving  universal  execration.  Were 
we  even  to  suppose  the  character  of  the  idol  immacu- 
late as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  God  himself,  the  case 
would  not  be  materially  altered ;  an  invasion  would  still 
be  committed  on  the   immense   empire   of  the   Most 

High. 

Idolatry  is  an  evil  which,  where  it  exists,  tamts  every 
apparent  virtue ;  because  it  destroys  the  soul  of  duty, 
which  is  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  conformity  to  the 
divine  command.  Though  there  exists  an  eternal  recti- 
tude, independent  of  written  revelation ;  yet  we  short- 
sijrhted  creatures  must  resign  ourselves  to  be  guided  by 
the  reoeakd  will  of  God  ;  conformity  to  this  is  our  only 
sure  standard.  And  the  Scriptures  everywhere  assure 
us,  that  nothing  is  acceptable  to  God  that  is  not  done 
under  the  influence  of  a  sincere  regard  to  his  will.  This 
is  perfectly  reasonable.  Suppose  a  person  to  do  acci- 
dentally, unintentionally,  just  what  you  would  wish  to 
have  done;  yet,  if,  in  so  doing,  he  had  no  design  to 
please  you,  will  his  conduct  satisfy  you  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  acted  from  a  regard  to  your  wish, 
as  your  devoted  servant?  Your  will,  your  authority, 
never  entered  into  his  views  and  motives ;  and  can  he 
expect  that  you  should  reward  him  ?  Thus  nothing  is 
done  rightly,  to  any  good  purpose,  where  God  is  not  re- 
garded :  the  single  eye  is  wanting ;  and,  tkit  wanting, 
the  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.    Men  may  do  much 
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good  from  merely  self-interested  or  ambitious  motives , 
and  they  may  have  their  reward^  the  only  reward  they 
ever  sought,  in  success  and  applause.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  employed  by  God  as  a  rod  to  scourge  his  guilty 
people ;  and,  having  served  that  purpose,  was  cast  aside. 
Pagan  philosophers  and  heroes  have  exercised  the  vir- 
tues of  temperance  and  moderation,  without  the  least 
advertence  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  hence,  as  Augustine 
remarks,  their  virtues  can  only  be  regarded  as  splendid 
sins.  "  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts ;"  God  was 
as  much  forgotten  in  their  virtues  as  he  was  in  their 
vices ;  they  remained  as  dead  in  sin,  because  as  dead  to 
Gt)d,  as  ever.  They  sought  to  be  admired  and  idolized, 
in  a  world  they  were  so  soon  to  quit,  by  creatures  whose 
applause  was  of  no  value ;  and  they  were  as  destitute  of 
spiritual  vitality  as  the  most  profligate  of  their  fellow- 
mortals  !  Just  as,  amidst  the  awful  solemnities  of  the 
last  day,  we  may  imagine  the  impassioned  admirer  of 
nature  or  art  beholding  with  regret  so  many  fair  objects 
and  heart-ravishing  scenes,  in  which  he  once  delighted, 
all  alike  consigned  to  the  final  conflagration ;  even  so 
the  christian  may  be  supposed,  on  that  occasion,  touched 
with  a  momentary  pang,  to  see  many  who  here  excited 
his  admiration,  many  who  perhaps  obtained  his  esteem, 
and  awakened  his  tenderest  sympathies,  yet  numbered 
at  last  with  them  that  are  lost ! — although  he  must  then 
be  satisfied,  in  a  degree  inc(Tnceivable  at  present,  of  the 
justice  of  their  condemnation ;  inasmuch  as  (whatever 
they  might  have  been  besides)  they  were  dead  to  God ; 
"  they  worshipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  ;** 
they  were,  in  the  essence  of  character,  idolaters. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  idolatry,  it  is  probable 
that  men  began  by  raising  images  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted heroes,  and  afterwards  transferred  their  homage 
to  the  images  themselves ;  until  they  gradually  descended 
to  the  worship  of  the  meanest  objects,  even  those  which 
are  the  most  obscene  and  unutterable.  There  is  nothing 
8o  vile,  filthy,  disgusting,  or  horrible,  that  has  not,  by 
some  nation,  been  selected  as  an  object  of  worship. 
Happily  we,  ray  brethren,  are  situated  so  remote,  both 


in  time  and  place,  from  the  principal  of  these  abomina- 
tions, that  we  are  able  to  form  only  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  folly  to  which  they  have  proceeded. 

2.  But  we  turn  to  contemplate  idolatry  on  another 
side ;  in  its  aspect  toward  man,  its  influence  on  society. 

The  apostle  Paul  informs  us,  that  God  hath  shown  to 
men  what  may  be  known  concerning  himself;  that  his 
invisible  being,  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  may  be 
clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the  works  of  creation ; 
so  that  "  those  are  without  excuse  who  have  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  in  the  like- 
ness of  corruptible  man,  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  rep- 
tiles."* They  are  withovJb  excuse  ;  their  conduct  admits  of 
no  apology :  wherefore,  as  the  apostle  adds,  God  gave 
them  up  to  a  reprobate,  a  base,  and  undisceming  mind; 
and,  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
lie  gave  them  up  to  their  own  vile  affections^  and  left  them 
to  violate  even  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  origin  of  all  the  atrocities  they  committed  is  to  be 
found  in  aversion  to  God ;  dislike  of  the  spirituality  and 
purity  of  his  character,  a  desire,  like  Cain,  to  retire  from 
the  presence  of  their  Maker ;  a  vnsh  to  forget  a  Being 
whose  character  they  knew  to  be  utterly  uncongenial 
with  their  own.  This  disposition  originally  led  men  to 
substitute  idols  for  God.  Those  idols  would,  of  course, 
be  conceived  of  a  character  unlike  that  of  God.  Men 
would  never  form  their  imaginary  deities  after  the  model 
of  him  whom  they  disliked :  accordingly,  they  receded 
to  the  utmost  possible  distance  from  all  resemblance  to 
the  holy,  omniscient,  glorious  God  of  Abraham  and  of 
Israel.  Impure  themselves,  they  were  not  disposed  to 
adopt  a  God  of  purity :  full  of  malignant  passions  they 
could  form  no  conception  of  a  God  of  love — a  Father 
pouring  out  his  blessed  fulness,  and  delighting  in  bene- 
ficence to  his  vast  family.  No,  my  brethren,  their  gods 
were  of  a  different  description ;  vindictive  tyrants,  di- 
yided,  like  themselves,  by  eternal  factions  and  conten- 

*  Rom.  i.  19—25. 
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tions ;  each  pursuing  his  favourite  objects  and  patron- 
izing his  adopted  party. 

Homer,  the  first  who  appears  to  have  composed  a  re- 
gular picture  of  idolatry,  paints  his  Jupiter,  or  supreme 
deity,  as  deficient  in  every  divine  attribute ;  in  omnipo- 
tence, in  justice,  and  even  in  domestic  peace.  He  paints 
Juno  as  the  victim  of  eternal  jealousy  ;  and  with  good 
reason  for  her  jealousy,  when  the  earth  was  peopled, 
according  to  Homer,  with  the  illegitimate  progeny  of 
Jupiter,  to  whom  almost  every  hero  traced  his  pedigree. 
Mars  was  the  personification  of  rage  and  violence; 
Mercury,  the  patron  of  artifice  and  theft.  How  far 
such  a  mythology  influenced  the  character  of  its  vota- 
ries, it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  to  know :  nothing 
could  be  more  curious  than  to  look  into  the  mind  of  a 
heathen.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  must  have 
been  exceedingly  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  such  a 
creed ;  and  probably  each  individual  idolater  would  be 
influenced  by  the  deity  whose  character  happened  to  be 
most  accommodated  to  his  own  peculiar  passions. 
Achilles  would  emulate  Mars  in  ferocity  and  deeds  of 
blood:  Ulysses  would  be  like  Mercury  in  craft  and 
stratagem :  while  the  ambitious  mind  of  Alexander  or 
Julius  Caesar  would  aspire  to  act  a  Jupiter  on  earth. 
What  a  state  of  society  must  that  be,  in  which  no  vice, 
no  crime  could  be  perpetrated  that  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  very  objects  of  religious  worship !  What  a  reli- 
gion that  which  exerted  an  antagonist  force  against  con- 
science itself! — a  religion  which  silenced  or  perverted 
the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense,  the  thoughts  that  should 
either  accuse  or  eoccuse  us  within !  The  temples  of  Venus, 
we  are  informed,  were  crowded  by  a  thousand  prosti- 
tutes, as  servants  and  representatives  of  that  licentious 
goddess ;  the  very  places  of  their  worship  were  the 
scenes  of  their  vices,  and  seemed  as  if  they  were  designed 
to  consecrate  the  worst  part  of  their  conduct ! 

In  modem  India,  idolatry  is  exemplified  on  a  scale 
scarcely  less  extensive ;  and  everywhere  it  is  marked  by 
two  leading  qualities,  cruelty  and  impurity.    The  Hin- 
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doo  deities  are  of  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  character, 
and  are  supposed  to  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  these  idol- 
aters, like  Ezekiel,  when  he  surveyed  the  chambers  of 
imagery,  we  discover  only  the  greater  abominations.  In 
their  system,  as  connected  with  their  conduct,  there  is  a 
perpetual  action  and  re-action;  vice  generating  idols, 
and  idols  fortifying  vice.  First,  we  find  mere  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind  formed  concerning  the  Deity;  these 
are  next  embodied  in  idols ;  and  all  the  human  passions 
are  enhsted  by  devotion  itself  on  the  side  of  vice.  Here, 
in  a  country  influenced  by  the  light  of  revelation,  we  are 
accustomed  in  all  our  ideas  to  associate  religion  and  mo- 
rality :  we  never  suppose  a  truly  r^igious  man  can  be 
any  other  than  a  good  moralist ;  when  we  see  a  person 
who  fears  God,  and  refers  even  his  thoughts  to  con- 
science, we  never  doubt  that  his  practice  is  correct ;  his 
word  is  as  an  oath  to  us ;  because  the  standard  he  adopts 
is  the  Divine  will,  and  he  is  himself  a  faint  image  and 
adumbration  of  the  moral  glory  of  God.  But  the  fire 
of  piety,  instead  of  kindling,  would  only  quench  the  fire 
of  idolatry.  A  man  must  be  unfitted  for  that  worship, 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  fear  and  love  of  God.  The 
image  of  Satan  must  displace  the  image  of  God,  in  the 
heart  of  every  idolater. 

II.  Hitherto  we  have  attended  to  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject, and  have  seen  only  the  nakedness  and  degradation 
of  our  race.  We  must  now  more  briefly  advert  to  a 
brighter  scene,  presented  by  the  prophet,  when  he 
assures  us  that  Jesus  Christ  (of  whom  he  is  speaking) 
will  utterly  abolish  idolatry,  and  sweep  it  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  with  the  "  besom  of  destruction ; "  not  a 
worshipper  of  idols  shall  be  left  at  last,  but  His  wrath 
shall  consume  that  man.  In  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  you  offer,  as  it  were,  the  holy  incense,  like 
Moses,  when  he  interposed  between  God  and  the  perish- 
ing Israelites :  you  stand,  like  him,  between  the^  dead  and 
the  living, — the  dead  and  the  living  for  eternity  ! — and 
you  stay  the  plague  ! 

No  sooner  did  Christianity  appear,  than  its  formidable 
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power,  as  the  opponent  of  idolatry,  was  felt  and  mani- 
fested. Pliny,*  writing  about  seventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  declared  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  that, 
in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  where  he  presided  as  pro- 
consul, the  temples  were  nearly  deserted :  a  striking 
proof  how  rapidly  the  system  of  paganism  gave  way  be- 
fore the  sword  of  the  Spirit  wielded  by  the  primitive 
missionaries.  One  unhappy  exception,  indeed,  still  re- 
mains, in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Romish  church ; 
but  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  are  advancing,  and  as  we 
have  lately  seen  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  casting 
away  their  ancient  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  hats,  so 
shall  every  system  of  idolatry  and  false  worship  be  ut- 
terly, and  for  ever,  overthrown. 

Preaching,  an  instrument  so  unpromising  in  the  view 
of  carnal  reason,  has  been  the  chief  instrument  em- 
ployed in  producing  these  moral  revolutions.  fVhen^  in 
the  wisdom  of  God,  the  rcorld  hy  wisdom  knew  not  God; 
when  the  only  Being  against  whom  all  conspired,  was 
the  Maker  of  all,  and  men  proved  themselves  to  be 
blind  at  noonday ;  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them,  that  believe.  Nothing  but  this 
can  save  them :  woe  be  to  that  man  who  teaches  that 
there  is  any  proclamation  of  salvation  that  includes  not 
the  preaching  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  instrument 
which  God  has  crowned  with  success.  Before  the  rising 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  idolatry  melted  away,  as  wax  be- 
fore the  fire ;  and  effects,  the  reverse  of  those  produced 
by  that  baneful  system  will  always  attend  the  beneficent 
progress  of  the  gospel.  Cruelty  and  impurity  disappear 
in  holiness  and  brotherly  love.  Christianity,  instead  of 
severing  the  ties  of  nature,  harmonizes  and  unites  the 
most  distant  from  each  other,  as  brethren  ;  according  to 
the  design  of  our  Saviour,  that  he  should  yather  together 
in  one  the  children  of  God,  that  were  scattered  abroad; 
while  those,  who  before  were  stained  with  eveiy  vice, 
are  purified  in  their  hearts  and  conduct  by  the  influence 
of  heavenly  truth. 

*  See  the  note  at  page  331  of  this  volume. 


In  proportion,  my  brethren,  as  you  value  the  blessings 
of  religion,  you  will  wish  that  others  should  partake  them 
with  yourselves :  in  proportion  as  you  are  disposed  to 
pray,  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread;  you  will  desire 
to  communicate  it  to  all  beside.  You  will  love  your 
brethren,  as  you  love  your  Saviour,  not  haying  seen 
either :  if  you  have  been  divinely  taught,  this  will  be 
your  feeling  in  regard  to  all  mankind.  That  man's  heart 
is  not  right  with  God,  who  can  look,  unmoved,  upon  the 
vast  heathen  world,  lying  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ; 
dead  *by  a  moral,  a  voluntary  death,  such  as  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  arrest  of  the  divine  judgement.  But,  though 
they  have  destroyed  themselves,  in  God  is  their  help ; 
he  "has  laid  help  on  one  that  is  mighty,"  "  to  save  even 
to  the  uttermost"  The  Father  has  appointed  his  beloved 
Son  to  be  the  dispenser  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  as 
Pharaoh  appointed  Joseph  to  be  the  dispenser  of  bread 
to  the  perishing  Egyptians ;  and  as  Pharaoh  answered 
every  application  by  saying,  Go  to  Joseph ;  the  Father 
says  to  sinners,  Go  to  Jesus  Christ  with  all  your  wants ; 
no  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  him.  He  is  the 
ark  in  which  all  the  hopes,  all  the  treasures,  of  human 
nature  are  deposited,  in  him  is  all  the  fuhiess  of  God. 

A  cause  so  great  and  sacred  as  that  of  Christianity 
absorbs  all  those  differences  and  divisions,  of  a  minor 
kind,  that  exist  among  us :  and  I  trust  and  believe  there 
is  not  a  missionary  of  our  own  Baptist  communion,  who 
would  not  mfinitely  prefer  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  one  soul,  to  making  the  whole  heathen  worid  adopt 
our  views  of  a  disputed  and  comparatively  inconsider- 
able ceremony.  If  there  is  such  a  man,  I  am  no  party 
to  his  sentiment ;  there  exists  no  communion  between 
us ;  let  not  my  soul  enter  into  that  man's  secret !  No, 
my  dear  brethren !  we,  I  trust,  have  far  higher  views ; 
the  only  kind  of  proselytes  we  desire  to  make  are  prose- 
lytes to  God  aud  Jesus  Christ !  In  the  promotion  of 
such  a  cause,  we  are  ready  to  forget  our  own  denomina- 
tion, and  to  co-operate  with  every  other ;  we  feel  that 
with  such  an  object  proposed,  were  we  to  sit  still,  the 
very  stones  in  our  streets  would  cry  out,  and  ahnost  nse 
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up  into  bibles  and  missionaries !  Contribute,  brethren, 
to  the  support  and  extension  of  this  sacred  enterprise, 
and  you  will  convert  uncertain  riches  into  the  means  of 
bestowing  the  true  riches, — of  diffusing  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ ;  your  contributions  will  become,  in  the 
hand  of  God,  bibles,  instructions,  prayers,  sermons ;  the 
messengers  of  saving  mercy  to  many  immortal  souls. 


CHRIST'S  MISSION  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  SONS 
IN  THE  FULNESS  OF  TIME .♦ 

[preached   at   MELBOURNE,    NEAR    ROYSTON,   SEPTEMBER    1827.] 

Gal.  iv.  4,  5.—"  But  when  the  fulness  of  Ume  tms  come,  God  setit 

forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  tlie  law,  to  redeem 

them  that  were  under  the  law^  that  we  might  receive  the  ad^)tion  of 


sons. 


The  Gralatians,  among  whom  Paul  had  taught  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  were  soon  led  astray  as  to  some  of  its 
most  essential  and  important  doctrines,  by  the  arts  of 
Judaizing  teachers. 

They  admitted  and  inculcated  the  obligation  of  cir- 
cumcision and  other  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law, 
maintaining  that  without  these  men  could  not  be  saved ; 
thereby  vacating  and  superseding  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  denying  the  sufficiency  of  his  mediation  and  death 
for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men.  Of  these  Paul  testified 
that,  if  any  man  submitted  to  circumcision  on  this  ground, 
with  a  view  to  procure  acceptance  with  God,  or  as  any 
ingredient  of  justification  in  his  sight,  for  such  a  person 
Christ  had  died  in  vain.  He  subverts  the  only  founda- 
tion laid  in  Zion,  by  mixing  those  observations  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  were  typical  of  Christ  and  his 
kingdom,  with  his  satisfaction,'  as  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance with  the  just  and  holy  God. 

*  Printed  from  the  Notes  i»f  the  Hon.  Baron  Guraey. 


In  order  to  recall  the  Galatians  from  these  errors,  he 
directs  their  attention  in  the  words  just  read,  to  the  great 
and  fimdamental  doctrine  of  Christ's  incarnation  and 
atonement,  to  its  completeness  and  efficacy,  not  only  in 
8avin<y  us  from  guilt  and  condemnation,  but  in  reinstat- 
ing us  in  the  divine  favour,  and  bestowing  on  us  inex- 
pressible privileges ;  admission  into  his  family  and  the 
reception  of  that  spirit  of  adoption  which  is  the  spirit  of 
his  Son,  whereby  Christians  feel  the  dispositions  and 
perform  the  duties  of  obedient  children  to  their  hea- 
venly Father.  ""When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons ;  and 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba  Father." 

In  these  words  there  are  three  things  that  demand  our 
attention ; 

I.  The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  he  manifested  himself. 

II.  The  design  of  his  mission ;  "  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons." 

III.  The  fitness  of  that  season  which  God,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  it  was  in 
"  the  fiilness  of  time." 

1.  In  the  first  place,  these  words  present  to  our  atten- 
tion the  great  fact  of  Christ's  mission  from  the  Father, 
and  his  appearance  in  our  world.  Of  the  dignity  of  the 
person  of  our  Saviour,  as  denoted  by  the  expression, 
''  God  sent  forth  his  Son,"  we  have  sufficient  notice  in 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  dignity  of  angelic  intelli- 
gences, and  is  asserted  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds ;  who  being  the  bright- 
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ness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 
had  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  being  made  so  much  bet- 
ter than  they,  as  he  hath  by  inheritaiice  obtained  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they.  For  unto  which  of  the  angels 
said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee  ?  And  again,. I  will  be  to  him  a  Father, 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ?  And  again,  when  he 
bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith. 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.  And  of  the 
angels  he  saith.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith. 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."  To  denote 
the  inexpressible  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  one 
with  the  Father  in  his  most  essential  prerogatives  and 
perfections,  he  is  here  styled  "  his  Son."  The  Father 
gave  him  birth ;  he  came  into  the  world  having  existed 
before  it ;  "  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not;"  even  He,  that  Word  which  "was  with  God 
and  was  God,"  and  without  whom  "  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made,"  He,  the  Eternal  Word  and  Son  of 
God,  "  became  flesh  ;  that  is,  assumed  our  nature,  "  and 
dwelt  among  us."  His  goings  forth  were  from  everlast- 
ing, and  his  manifestations  among  the  ancient  tribes  of 
Israel  not  unfrequent.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
those  symbolical  appearances  of  God,  by  which  the 
patriarchs  and  Moses  and  the  prophets  communed  with 
the  Most  High,  were  anticipated  representations  and  ap- 
pearances of  Christ.  But  they  were  occasional  and 
transient,  and  in  them  he  wore  "  the  form  of  God ;"  l>ut 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son  to  take  up  his  abode  with  human  nature,  to  taber- 
nacle among  us. 

The  manner  in  which  this  manifestation  was  made, 
and  the  leading  circumstances  attending  it,  are  marked 
out  in  this  passage,  "  he  was  made  of  a  woman,"  and 
"  made  under  the  law."  Eveiy  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  pecuharity  of  the  phrase,  made  of  a  woman,  and  will 


no  doubt  infer  from  it  something  peculiar  in  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Saviour's  birth      Accordingly,  we  find 
the  sacred  writers  distinctly  inform  us  of  the  miraculous 
production  of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  the  angel  saluted  the  blessed  virgin,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  sliall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  high- 
est shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son,  of 
God."    In  every  possible  sense  Jesus  Christ  possesses 
this  character.     In  his    pre-existent   state  he  was  the 
Word  and  the  Son  of  God;    in  his  human  nature  he 
bore  that  relation  as  being   the  immediate    production 
of  the  Almighty;    as  it  is  also  said  of  Adam  in  the 
genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke  that  /i^  was  the  Son  of  God. 
This  particular  of  our  Saviour  s  existence,  as  being 
miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  frequently 
noticed  m  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  no  doubt 
possesses  great  importance  in  the  plan  of  redemption. 
Thus,  when  the  first  transgression  entered  into  the  worid 
by  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  God  pronounced  this  cui-se  upon 
that  apostate  spirit  who  presented  himself  under  the  sem- 
blance and  form  of  a  serpent,  "Because  thou  hast  done 
this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  eveiy 
beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and 
dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  and  I  wifl 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
Shalt  bruise  his  heel."     No  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  here  plainly  prophesied  of 
as  the  seed  of  the  wopaan,  but  in  the  circumstance  aUu- 
ded  to  m  the  passage  before  us ;  that  is  his  miraculdug 
conception,  in  relation  to  which  he  was  emphatically  and 
pecuharly  made  of  a  woman,  standing  in  a  more  imme- 
diate connexion  with  that  sex  than  the  other.     When 
trod  was  pleased  to  afibrd  a  remarkable  and  illustrioi;© 
promise  of  the  appearance  of  his  Son,  it  was  combined 
with  the  mention  of  this  particular,  "  the  Lord  himself 
shall  give  you  a  sign ;  behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
^°/!  ,  .^  ^  ^°"'  ^^  ^^^  call  his  name  Immanuei," 
Which  IS  interpreted  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  "  God 
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with  us.*  Again,  St.  Luke  says,  "  Jesus  himself  began 
to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as  was  supposed) 
the  son  of  Joseph  ;'*  plainly  intimating  that  he  was  not 
so,  but  was  in  reality  the  immediate  production  of  a 
divine  power. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  en- 
trance of  sin  in  the  first  transgression.  When  inculcating 
the  duty  of  silence  and  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
women,  and  particularly  in  the  church  of  Christ,  he  says, 
"  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve ;  and  Adam  was 
not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the 
transgression.     Notwithstanding,  she  shall  be  saved  in 
childbearing"  (as  we  have  it ;  but  it  is  improperly  ren- 
dered, and  should  be,  hi/  child-bearing)  "  if  they  continue 
in  faith  and  charity,  and  holiness  with  sobriety.**^    There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  is  hj/  the 
child-bearing^  referring  not  to  the  pains  of  parturition, 
but  to  the  extraordinary  event  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
in  a  miraculous  manner.     She  shall  be  saved,  notwith- 
standing she  was  the  means  of  human  ruin  by  admitting 
the  solicitations  of  Satan,  if  she  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  christian  virtue,  and  is  herself  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  Lord  God ;  she  shall  be  saved  by  the  child-bearing, 
by  that  signal  and  miraculous  child-bearing  which  took 
place  in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     The  apostle  is  not 
adverting  to  any  temporal  circumstance ;  he  is  speaking 
of  the  entrance  of  sin  by  means  of  the  woman,  and  it  is 
natural  to  throw  in  a  compensatory  circumstance,  remind- 
ing us,  that  as  the  inferior  sex  had  been  the  source  of 
human  perversion,  so  it  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
immediate  instrument  of  the  production  of  the  Messiah, 
by  whom  our  recovery  was  efiected.     And  the  condition 
which  follows,  "  if  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity, 
and  holiness  with  sobriety,"  puts  this  interpretation  be- 
yond doubt ;  as  there  is  the  greatest  connexion  between 
faith  and  virtue,  without  which  our  faith  is  vain,  but 
none  whatever  between  perseverance  in  holiness  and  ex- 
emption from  the  pains  of  child-birth. 

The  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation  placed 


him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  human  race.  He  was  the  immediate  production 
of  God ;  by  his  divine  power  he  was  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  thereby  completely  exempted  from  the 
taint  of  original  sin,  which  attaches  to  all  the  posterity 
of  Adam.  He  was  the  holy  thing  bom  of  a  virgin.  He 
was  by  constitution  placed  in  the  same  state  as  our  first 
parents ;  he  underwent  a  similar  but  severer  trial,  and 
continued  to  maintain  his  innocence  against  all  the  as- 
saults of  Satan,  overcoming  his  stratagems  by  his  wisdom 
and  sanctity,  and  his  violence  by  his  powers  of  endu- 
rance. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  said,  he  was  "  made  under  the 
law."    The  term  mads  here  plainly  implies  that  he  was 
put  into  a  situation  different  from  that  which  was  origi- 
ginally  natural  to  him.     Such  an  expression  could  not 
with  propriety  be  used  respecting  any  one  who  was,  by 
the  constitution  of  his  nature  and  at  every  period,  sub- 
ject to  the  law.     It  is  best  illustrated,  "  comparing 'spiri- 
tual thmgs  with  spiritual,"  by  the  striking  passage  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians,  where  St.  Paul  is  inculcatin«r 
the  duty  of  condescension  and  lowliness  among  chri^ 
tians:  "Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation"  (or  emptied  himself,  divested  himself  of 
that  glory  which  he  had  before  all  worids),  "and  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  Ukeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."    Here  we  see  Christ 
IS  set  forth  as  the  greatest  example  of  condescension,  in 
that,  though  he  bore  the  form  of  God,  yet  he  took  upon 
him  the  fom  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
ot  men.     These  particulars  could  not  have  evinced  any 
humihty  m  our  Saviour,  on  the  supposition  of  his  having 
no  previous  existence,  nor  a  nature  higher  than  humaiu 
JNo  person  was  ever  praised  for  humility  in  that  respect, 
that  lie  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  or  appeared  as 
the  servant  of  the  Most  High :  these  are  the  necessaiy 
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appendages  of  his  condition  and  existence,  quite  foreign 
from  his  will,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  that  part  of  his  moral  character  which 
respects  lowliness  of  mind.     But  if  we  believe,  as  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  "  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son," that  he  ''rcas  with  God  and  was  God,"  nothing  can 
set  forth  his  condescension  in  a  more  striking  point  of 
view  than  his  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.    Then,  indeed,  there 
was  room  for  choice  and  election  respecting  his  appear- 
ance in  our  world,  and  that  event  must  have  been  the 
efl'ect  of  his  own  purpose  and  the  object  of  his  entire 
complacency.  ''  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil." 

The  necessary  condition  of  every  creature,  however 
exalted,  is  that  of  submission  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
obligation  of  obeying  his  precepts  and  of  sustaining  his 
penalties  in  case  of  the  violation  of  them  is  inherent,  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  in  every  finite  na- 
ture. We  cannot  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  connexion 
between  being  produced  by  the  Divine  Being  and  being 
subjected  to  his  law.  But  here  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
new  and  extraordinary  spectacle, — that  of  a  person  in 
our  nature,  who  has  taken  upon  him  that  nature  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  man,  and  thereby  become  subject 
to  the  law  of  God.  He  was  "  made  under  the  law ; " 
whereas  all  other  creatures  are  under  it  by  the  very  terms 
of  their  existence,  by  the  very  condition  of  their  nature. 
He  was  made  under  the  law  as  really  as  he  was  made  of 

atpoman. 

Our  Lord  was  made  under  the  law  in  every  sense. 
Divines  have  generally  considered  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
made  under  three  laws,  or  under  the  law  considered  in 
three  points  of  view.  First,  he  was  made  under  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  subject  to  all  its  rights  and  ceremo- 
nies. He  frequented  the  synagogue  and  the  temple ; 
he  was  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  and  dedicated  to  the 


Lord  in  the  usual  manner ;  he  was  observant  in  paying 
the  dues  of  the  temple.  That  homage,  from  which  he 
was  exempt  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  submitted  to  observe, 
lest  the  Jews  should  take  offence.  In  no  part  of  his 
conduct  do  we  find  any  accusation  from  his  bitterest 
enemies  of  violating  the  law,  except  in  the  single  parti- 
cular of  his  .working  miracles  on  the  Sabbath-day,  which 
he  justified  by  showing  that  "  man  was  not  made  for 
the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  for  man,"  and  that  "  it  is 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day."  In  every  other 
respect  he  w^as  observant  of  the  law  to  the  very  lett^, 
and  well  might  he  say  to  his  most  inveterate  foes^ 
"  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?" 

He  was  made,  also,  under  the  moral  law,  and  was  ob- 
servant of  all  its  unchangeable  duties.  In  all  his  con- 
duct to  his  Heavenly  Father,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  himself,  he  was  an  example  of  perfect  piety,  benevo- 
lence, and  purity.  There  was,  in  the  whole  of  his 
deportment  that  which  spoke  him  to  be  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  holy,  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  "  Such 
an  High-priest  became  us,"  was  suited  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  alone  equal  to  our  exigence  and  danger,  who 
was  '^  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners." In  him  alone  was  exhibited  a  perfect  pattern  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  thereby  he  was  pre- 
pared, in  part  at  least,  to  be  an  oblation  for  the  sins  of 
men.  Unless  he  had  been  a  spotless,  he  could  not  have 
been  an  acceptable  sacrifice ;  but  as  his  human  nature 
rendered  him  an  appropriate  victim,  so  also  his  immacu- 
late purity  made  him  fit  in  respect  of  moral  quality  to 
be  offered  up  as  an  expiation  to  divine  justice. 

But,  besides  this,  he  was  made  under  the  mediatorial 
law,  a  law  more  rigid  and  awful  than  any  other.  For, 
standing  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  representing  their  per- 
sons, and  being  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  a  broken 
law,  he  endured  the  wrath  of  God  which  was  kindled 
against  us,  submitted  to  that  death  which  ivas  denounced 
against  our  transgressions,  and  by  ''death  destroyed 
death/  He  came  into  the  world  under  the  necessity  of 
suffering ;  he  came  into  it  principally  lor  tlie  purpose  of. 
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dying ;  death  was  tlie  end  of  his  life,  the  rery  design  of 
his  being.  He  came  not  to  reign,  but  to  obey ;  not  to 
rejoice,  but  to  sorrow ;  not  to  lire  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort,  of  dignity  and  splendour,  but  of  poverty,  self- 
denial,  and  reproach  ;  and  then  to  expire  in  agony  upon 
the  cross.  This  was  the  yeiy  object  of  his  appearance 
in  our  world,  and  of  this  he  never  lost  sight  for  a  mo- 
ment, amidst  the  highest  efforts  of  miraculous  exertion 
and  the  loudest  applauses  of  an  admiring  multitude.  "  I 
have  a  baptism,"  he  says,  "  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  '• " 

II.  Let  us  observe,  in  the  second  place,  with  what  view 
Jesus  Christ  was  thus  "  made  of  a  woman,"  and  "  made 
under  the  law."  It  was  to  "redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  may  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons."  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  that  glorious 
personage  who  was  with  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
that  he  was  his  true  and  proper  Son,  essentially  par- 
taking with  him  in  the  perfections  of  Deity,  we  shall 
not  admit  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  which  could  be  effected  by  other  means  or  by  an 
inferior  agent.  We  shall  be  inclined  to  assign  to  him 
some  signal  achievement  to  which  the  properties  of  his 
nature,  and  the  elevation  of  his  rank,  were  alone  equal. 
Whatever  end  could  have  been  accomplished  by  an  infe- 
rior person  we  shall  not  suppose  to  be  the  only  design  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  For  He  who  doeth  nothing 
in  vain,  and  wtisteth  no  power  in  carrying  his  purposes 
into  effect.  He  who  is  frugal  in  the  economy  of  creation, 
who  is  iirugal  in  the  economy  of  his  providence,  would 
not  lavish  a  superfluity  of  greatness  and  glory  upon  the 
work  of  our  salvation.  If  the  ends  to  be  attained  could 
have  been  attained  by  any  inferior  instrumentality,  those 
instruments  would  have  been  employed.  If  the  Saviour 
came  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
teaching  a  true  doctrine,  it  is  plain  that  this  could  have 
been  done  by  the  agency  of  men  alone.  It  was  done  by 
Moses,  who  rivetted  the  attachment  of  the  people,  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  a  burdensome  and  painful 
ritual;  the  prophets  sufficiently  attested  their  mission 
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from  Heaven,  and  were  regarded,  by  all  the  pious  and 
thinking  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  the  profoimdest 
deference.  If  our  Saviour,  therefore,  came  into  the 
world  to  reveal  a  fact,  such  as  a  future  life,  and  exemplify 
it  in  his  own  person,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than 
that  he  should  be  a  human  being.  Those,  however, 
who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  possessed  a  higher  nature, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  a  divine  person,  will  admit, 
of  course,  that  the  end  of  his  manifestation  could  not 
have  been  effected  at  less  cost. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  him  as  the  Redeemer.  He 
came  not  merely  to  exemplify  a  rule  of  life,  but  to  sa- 
tisfy its  violation ;  he  came,  not  to  explain  the  statutes 
of  heaven,  but  to  pay  the  penalty  arising  from  the  curse 
denounced  against  their  transgression.  He  came  essen- 
tially to  change  the  moral  situation  of  mankind,  to  roll 
away  that  mass  of  human  guilt  which  lay,  like  the  stone 
on  our  Saviour's  grave,  entombing  all  their  hopes,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  recover  themselves 
from  the  condemnation  and  ruin  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. 

Those  who  dispute  the  divinity  of  Christ  act  consis- 
tently in  explaining  away  his  sacrifice  and  atonement ; 
the  two  doctrines  are  inseparably  connected,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  But  they  who  are  not  so  taught, 
but  believe,  in  deference  to  apostolic  testimony,  that 
Jesus  Christ  "was  with  God,"  and  "was  God,"  will 
admit,  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  gratitude,  that  he 
came  for  the  purpose  of  redemption.  And  how  is  this 
effected  ?  Jesus  Christ  was  made  under  the  law,  who 
was  not  originally  under  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
that  righteousness,  and  creating  that  fund  of  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  Being,  which  should 
be  imputed  for  the  benefit  of  penitent  believers,  by  dying 
on  the  cross  a  death  which  he  never  merited  ;  and  thus 
working  out  a  justification,  from  which  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  mankind  should  be  supplied,  if  they  received 
his  testimony  and  believed  on  his  name.  The  character 
in  which  he  appeared  was  that  of  a  substitute ;  it  was 
also  that  of  days-man,  a  person  who  mediates  between 
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i?»ro  contending  parties  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation. 
He  alone  being  God  as  well  as  man,  and  thus  laying  his 
hands  on  both,  was  capable  of  accomplishing  this  great 
object ;  of  satisfying  the  divine  justice,  and  opening  for 
guilty  creatures  an  approach  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."    He 
was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted  ;"  or,  as  it  is  trans- 
lated by  Lowth  (and  very  accurateljr,  in  my   humble 
opinion),  "  it  was  exacted  of  him,  and  he  was  made 
answerable."    The  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
the  vicarious  character  of  his  appearance  on  earth,  runs 
through  all  the  statements  in  the  New  Testament.     It 
is  on  this  account  that  our  warmest  gratitude  is  chal- 
lenged, and  our  strictest  obedience  required.     "  The  love 
of  Christ,"  says  the  apostle,  "  constraineth  us,  because 
we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead ;  and   that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  imto 
him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again."     "  The  Son 
of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."    "  He 
that  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us."     "  He  was  deli- 
vered for  our  oflfences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion." 

It  is  undoubtedly  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty to  determine  whether  the  law  shall  take  its  original 
course,  or  receive  such  a  diversion  as  shall  insure  all  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  belongs,  indeed, 
to  the  Divine  Being  to  be  just ;  but,  if  all  the  ends  of 
justice  be  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  another  in  the 
place  of  the  offender,  shall  we  impose  limits  on  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Almighty,  and  say  that  the  right  of  dis- 
pensing with  a  law,  as  to  the  exact  direction  it  may  take, 
IS  not  within  the  prerogative  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
made  and  promulgated  ? 

It  belongs  to  him  whose  law  is  offended  to  determine 
in  what  way  he  will  treat  the  offender ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly competent  for  him  to  satisfy  his  own  justice  by 
aome  other  method,  and  to  substitute  for  the  death  of 


the  criminal  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  another,  pro- 
vided all  the  purposes  which  could  have  resulted  from 
the  condign  punishment  of  sinners  be  equally  effected. 

But  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine 
person,  the  law  of  God  is  magnified  by  his  death  ;  the 
glory  of  the  divine  character  as  a  holy  being,  his  hatred 
of  sin,  his  attachment  to  the  law  as  a  law  of  purity, 
appear  to  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  recommended  to  our 
notice  with  the  highest  advantage,  in  consequence  of 
this  sublime  and  astonishing  event.  If  our  Saviour  was 
indeed  the  Son  of  God,  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  then,  to  see  him 
exhibited  on  the  cross,  dying  under  the  divine  wrath, 
and  crying  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  my  God  !  my 
God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  is  to  behold  a  more 
costly  offering  to  divine  justice,  a  more  glorious  assertion 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law  of  God,  than  could  have  been 
displayed  in  the  punishment  cf  millions  of  creatures,  or 
of  worlds.  Here  we  see  the  glory  of  the  divine  charac^ 
ter  shining  forth  in  a  manner  the  most  consistent,  har- 
monious, and  consolatory,  in  the  propitiation  of  Christ, 
Him  hath  God  "  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 
of  God,"  "  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

He  came  "  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  ;* 
and  imder  this  comprehensive  title  is  included  all  man- 
kind ;  Jews  and  Gentiles,  bond  and  free,  learned  and 
unlearned :  wherever  human  nature  is  diffused,  trans- 
gression is  diffused  with  it ;  wherever  a  child  of  Adam 
is  found,  there  is  found  one  who  is  under  the  law ;  it  is 
a  part  of  his  nature,  it  is  a  condition  of  his  being,  to  be 
bom  under  the  law.  But  as  many  as  are  under  the  laW 
"are  imder  the  curse ;  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  It  is  for  deliver- 
ance from  this  curse,  which  extinguishes  every  ray  ot 
hope,  and  shuts  us  up  to  eternal  darkness,  that  we  are 
indebted  entirely  to  the  mediation  of  our  blessed  Re- 
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deemer.  He  has  delivered  us  "  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us." 

We  have  yet  to  distinguish  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
divine  appointment,  and  what  is  the  natural  result,  in 
the  great  transactions  connected  with  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  effect  of  divine  appointment  that  Jesus 
Christ  became  incarnate,  that  he  was  made  capable  of 
dying,  by  assuming  a  frail  and  finite  nature.  This  is  to 
be  resolved  solely  into  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God ; 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it  but  his  infinite  mercy, 
no  other  explanation  given  than  that  "  God  is  love."  But 
when  we  look  at  this  event  in  another  stage  of  it,  when 
we  consider  Jesus  Christ  as  placed  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  actually  "  made  of  a  woman,"  and  "  made 
under  the  law,"  by  that  mysterious  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  ;  when  we  contemplate  him  as  per- 
forming what  he  did  perform,  and  suffering  what  he  did 
suffer,  as  our  substitute  and  on  our  account, — the  neces- 
sary consequence  is  such  a  vindication  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter, such  a  display  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God, 
that  no  lower  effect  could  result  from  it  than  the  justifi- 
cation and  acceptance  of  all  penitent  believers.  Christ 
could  not  but  merit  eternal  life,  and  purchase  for  us  the 
blessings  of  a  glorious  immortality,  if  we  are  interested 
by  faith  in  the  benefits  of  his  redemption.  The  econo- 
my of  our  redemption  proceeds  entirely  from  God,  but 
the  connexion  of  its  parts  is  not  entirely  arbitrary. 
They  cohere  together  necessarily ;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  effectual  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  not 
merely  because  God  chose  to  annex  such  a  value  to  it 
as  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats,  but  because  the  blood  poured  forth  upon  the  cross 
was  the  blood  of  his  own  Son.  It  is  the  dignity  of  the 
▼ictim  which  has  completely  satisfied  the  justice  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  the  redundancy  of  his  merits  that  has 
procured  for  us  higher  blessings  than  we  can  either 
imagine  or  comprehend. 

The  apostle  speaks  with  the  greatest  confidence,  in 
contrasting  the  vain  sacrifices  of  the  law  with  the  in- 
herent suMcieucy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.      *^  If  the 
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blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer, 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  oif 
the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God !"  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  He  has 
effected  for  us,  necessarily^  an  entire  exemption  from 
all  liability  to  punishment,  and  procured  us  a  title  to 
the  blessedness  of  heaven,  because  he  was  the  Son  of 
God;  and  we  are  interested  in  him. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  he  redeemed  them  that  were 
\mder  the  law,  that  they  "  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons."  The  immediate  effect  of  Christ's  death  is  the 
imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  the  believer,  and  this 
righteousness  produces  an  instant  acquittal  from  punish- 
ment ;  but  such  was  the  exuberance  of  his  merits,  such 
the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  high  complacency  of 
the  Father  in  his  work,  that  it  was  worthy  of  him  to 
bestow  on  them  who  were  members  of  his  Son,  greater 
blessings  than  those  which  their  first  parents  had  for- 
feited. It  was  not  merely  to  relieve  from  misery  that 
Christ  died ;  it  was  not  only  justification  that  was  the 
fruit  of  his  sufferings ;  but  adoption  into  the  family  of 
heaven,  the  privileges  of  sons  and  daughters  for  all  his 
believing  people.  In  consequence  of  being  united  to 
Christ  by  faith  and  the  Spirit,  we  partake  of  his  peculiar 
prerogatives ;  and  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  God 
has  "  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts, 
crying,  Abba,  Father."  Thus  we  are  "  no  longer  ser- 
vants, but  children,  being  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,"  and  raised,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  a 
greater  height  of  happiness  and  glory  than  we  could  have 
aspired  to  reach,  had  we  continued  in  a  state  of  imma- 
culate purity.  Christ  has  added  to  our  original  bright- 
ness ;  he  has  not  only  redeemed  us  from  the  first  trans- 
gression, but  accumulated  blessings  which  man,  even  in 
innocence,  could  never  have  obtained. 

"  Where  sin  abounded  grace  did  mufch  more  abound , 
that  as  sin  had  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  mipfht  grace 
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reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  Now  every  humble  believer,  every 
penitent  approaching  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  he  feels  his  conscience  relieved  from  a  sense  of 
guilt,  finds  at  the  same  time,  through  the  anointing  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  a  peace  and  joy,  a  confidence  and  trust 
springing  up  in  his  mind,  which  bespeaks  a  new  relation; 
he  approaches  the  Divine  Being  in  a  domestic  character ; 
he  says,  My  father !  God  discloses  to  him  his  tenderest 
compassion,  taking  him,  as  it  were,  to  his  arms,  rejoicing 
over  him,  and  making  him  a  son  and  heir  of  the  Most 
High  God.  Therefore,  henceforth  he  walks  with  God 
as  a  dear  child,  an  imitator  of  his  perfections,  a  sharer  of 
the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father.  "  Be- 
hold what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God."  Such 
appellations  as  these  it  would  have  been  impious  to 
assume,  if  God  himself  had  not  revealed  them  to  us  in 
his  word,  such  privileges  never  entered  into  the  contem- 
plation of  men  in  the  most  exalted  state  of  perfection. 
God  hath  "  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  be- 
cause ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father !" 

Recollect,  that  if  we  are  under  the  law,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  approached  to  Christ  by  faith,  and 
not  having  received  the  testimony  of  God  respecting  him. 
Recollect,  also,  that  if  we  are  under  the  law,  we  are 
under  the  curse ;  no  middle  state  can  be  devised  ;  there 
is  no  state  betwixt  a  state  of  condemnation,  and  a  state 
of  justification  ;  the  legal  state,  which  is  one  of  bondage 
and  fear,  and  the  filial  state,  which  is  one  of  confidence 
and  joy ;  no  medium  between  that  state  of  distance  from 
God  in  which  he  appears  as  an  enemy,  and  the  condition 
of  being  adopted  into  his  family,  and  an  heir  of  his 
kingdom.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  human  cha- 
racter, there  is  nothing  more  mutable  than  the  apparent 
state  of  man ;  but  there  is  an  impassable  barrier,  a  fixed 
line  of  demarcation,    which  separates  the    children  of 


God  from  the  children  of  the  devil.  Those  who  do  not 
receive  Christ  by  faith,  remain  under  the  law,  and  are 
exposed  to  all  its  penalties;  they  live  under  its  curse; 
at  home,  abroad,  in  solitude,  in  company,  in  sufiering, 
in  joy,  in  life  and  death,  in  every  scene  of  existence,  in 
every  variety  of  condition,  the  wrath  of  God,  like  a 
dense  cloud,  hangs  over  them,  replete  with  all  the 
elements  of  misery  and  despair ;  and  it  must  break  upon 
them  sooner  or  Ipter.  It  approaches  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and  is  only  prevented,  by  the  slender  thread  on  which 
their  life  depends,  from  discharging  its  fury  on  their  de- 
voted heads.  Nothing  can  save  but  the  death  of  Christ, 
no  other  name  is  given  under  heaven ;  this  is  the  object 
to  which  the  eye  of  faith,  must  be  ever  directed, — "  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.* 
Have  you  looked  to  Him  ?  Look  into  yourselves,  and 
you  find  nothing  but  matter  for  despondency ;  look  into 
your  own  hearts,  and  into  your  own  conduct,  and  yout 
performances  will  but  remind  you  of  the  inadequacy  and 
imperfection  of  your  obedience.  Know  yourselves,  and 
you  know  only  what  must  minister  to  despair;  but 
"  this  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.'*  If  you  come  to  Christ  and 
commune  with  him,  you  will  find  that  poverty  is 
exchanged  for  riches ;  condemnation  for  justification  ; 
dismay,  and  fear,  and  distrust  of  God,  for  a  firm  reliance 
on  his  promises,  a  strong  hold  on  his  mercy,  and  a  filial 
relation  to  him  as  your  heavenly  Father. 

We  might  suppose  that,  if  men  believed  these  truths 
in  any  degree,  they  would  all  be  either  rejoicing  in 
Christ's  redemption,  or  earnestly  pressing  forward,  to 
obtain  it;  that  every  assembly  would  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — those  who,  having  embraced  the  salvation 
which  is  by  Christ,  find  in  him  the  joy  and  comfort  of 
their  lives,  and  those  who,  not  having  found  this  inesti- 
mable treasure,  are  earnestly  desiring  to  possess  it,  and 
sedulously  devoted  to  the  search. 

But  that  there  should  be  persons  neutral  and  uncon- 
cerned, believing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  wrath  of 
God  is  kindled  against  tliem,  that  they  are  hastening  to 
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the  divine  tribunal,  and  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins 
will  sink  into  destruction,  is,  indeed,  infatuation  that 
wants  a  name ;  angels  look  upon  it  with  unutterable 
surprise,  and  their  joy  is  proportionably  great  when  they 
see  one  sinner  repenting.  But  if  there  is  joy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bright  inhabitants  of  heaven  over  a  con- 
verted soul,  what  should  be  the  joy  of  those  to  whom  the 
intelligence  of  a  Saviour  is  brought,  who  are  invited  to 
partake  of  the  salvation  which  is  prepared  for  them,  and 
pressed  to  enter  into  alliance  with  God  ?  Hear,  then, 
the  proclamation  which  is  made  to  eveiy  one  of  you ; 
"  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,' 
for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else!"  "  Fury  is  not  in 
me ;  who  would  set  the  briers  and  thorns  against  me  in 
battle  ?  I  would  go  through  them  ;  I  would  bum  them 
together : — or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he 
may  make  peace  ;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." 
"As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from 
his  way  and  live ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways, 
for  why  will  ye  die  :" 

These  are  truths  which  you  have  heard  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  essential  to 
your  welfare ;  for  that  very  reason  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  reiterated,  and  that  the  "pure  minds"  of 
the  most  eminent  Christians  should  "  be  stirred  up"  by 
tiiem  to  fresh  diligence  and  zeal.  They  are  the  bread  of 
life,  the  food  of  the  family  of  God ;  all  real  christians 
taste  of  them,  and  are  sustained  and  fitted  by  them  for 
all  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  christian  warfare. 

Until  you  partake  of  this  bread  you  have  no  life  in 
you;  the  spirit  is  dead,  the  soul  is  withered  and  blasted, 
torpid  and  inactive,  and  lost  to  God ;  there  is  no  vital 
union  betwixt  you  and  the  Father  of  Spirits,  you  are 
severed  from  the  spring  of  all  felicity,  by  being  in  a  state 
of  alienation  from  God.  Then  will  you  begin  to  live 
indeed,  to  know  the  divine  life,  when  you  come  and  taste 
of  the  salvation  of  God,  when  you  cast  yourselves  on  the 
meicy  of  the  Saviour,  and  say,  "  Lord,  save  or  we  perish." 
Then  the  mercy  of  God  will  be  revealed  unto  you,  and 


you  will  one  day  join  in  singing  "  a  new  song,  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,"  which  none  can  sing  but  they 
who  are  redeemed  from  the  earth. 

IIL  In  the  third  place,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  we 
have  presented  to  us,  in  this  passage,  the  fitness  of  the 
season  at  which  Jesus  Christ  was  manifested;  it  is 
described  as  "  the  fulness  of  time."  It  was  the  fulness 
of  time,  because  it  was  the  period  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  Jesus  Christ  appeared  exactly  at  the  time  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

It  was  foretold  by  Jacob,  in  his  dying  moments,  that 
it  was  to  take  place  before  political  power  departed  from 
Judah, — "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  Our 
Saviour  appeared  at  that  critical  period ;  the  sceptre  had 
recently  departed  from  Judah,  the  semblance  of  political 
power  had  vanished  from  the  Jewish  nation,  Herod  had 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
He  that  was  to  co^je  was  at  hand. 

It  was  foretold  that  it  was  to  be  during  the  existence 
of  the  second  temple.  The  prophet  Haggai  thus  com- 
forts those  who  had  witnessed  the  splendours  of  the  first, 
and  mourned  over  the  meanness  of  the  second  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Solomon :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  Yet  once  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land; 
and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house 
shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  As  if  he  had  said,  I  can  easily  accumulate 
riches  far  exceeding  those  which  Solomon  collected,  and 
which  may  be  lavished  by  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  in 
all  the  exuberance  of  their  wealth,  "  the  silver  and  the 
gold  are  mine ;"  but  I  will  bestow  on  this  house  a  nobler 
gift,  here  will  I  display  a  costlier  treasure,  "  in  this  place 
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will  I  give  peace.**    There  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  peace 
maker,  preached  the  gospel  of  peace ;  in  that  temple  he 
wrought  many  of  his  miracles ;    and  in   its  immediate 
vicinity,  on  Mount  Calvary,  offered  himself  up  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

It  was  foretold,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  within 
**  seventy  weeks"  from  the  period  marked  out  by  Daniel; 
and  though  some  diiB&culty  exists  as  to  the  mode  of  com- 
putation, yet,  on  every  principle  it  is  plain,  that  they 
have  long  since  elapsed ;  and  the  Jews  are,  therefore, 
under  the  greatest  delusion  in  looking  for  the  Messiah  at 
a  future  period.  Indeed,  such  is  the  antipathy  of  the 
Jews  to  this  prophecy,  that  it  is  a  popular  proverb 
among  them,  "  Cursed  is  he  that  counteth  the  weeks.** 

In  short,  all  the  characters  of  time,  though  they  are 
not  very  numerous,  as  they  are  not  equally  important 
with  some  others,  and  were  probably  revealed  only  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  to  a 
particular  and  defined  period ;  all  these  characters  per- 
fectly conspire  with  the  aera  of  Christ's  appearance.  It 
was  on  this  account,  probably,  that  such  a  general  expec- 
tation existed,  when  Christ  came,  of  the  near  approach 
of  some  exalted  personage.  In  former  times,  no  one 
was  asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ;  but  no  sooner 
had  John  begun  to  preach  a  holy  doctrine  than  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another  ?"  This  expectation  is  noticed 
by  heathen  writers  as  prevailing  over  great  part  of  the 
East,  but  especially  in  Judaea  and  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  during  a  period  of  the  profoundest 
peace ;  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  all  nations 
were  kept  as  in  a  state  of  watchfid  silence,  waiting  for 
the  appearance  of  this  Divine  Person,  and  with  ears  open 
to  catch  the  accents  of  his  "  still  small  voice.** 

It  was  also  a  period  of  considerable  advancement  in 
politics,  in  legislation,  in  science  and  arts,  and  manners: 
mankind  were  in  a  great  degree  civilized ;  learning  had 
long  flourished,  and  the  most  brilliant  geniuses  had  ap- 
peared that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  human  kind. 
It  was  therefore  a  most  favourable  time  to  prevent  im- 
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posture  in  matter  of  fact.      It  was    also   an   age  the 
farthest  removed  firom  that  credulity  which  distinguishes 
Ignorant  nations ;    an  age  of  scepticism,  when  disbelief 
of  all  religion  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the 
learned.     The  Epicurean  doctrine,  which  maintained  the 
indifference  of  human  actions  and  the  cessation  of  ex- 
istence at  death,  had  swallowed  up  all  other  sects.     The 
disciples  of  this  philosophy  denied  a  Deity,  or  asserted 
such  an  ideal  one  as  remains  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  in- 
activity, heedless  of  the  concerns  of  this  lower  world. 
No  period  could  be  conceived  so  little  adapted  to  the 
exhibition  of  a/a&g,  and  so  well  calculated  to  put  to  the 
test  the   merits    of  a  true^  religion.      They  had  wits 
sharpened    by    curiosity,    so  that   they   would    eagerly 
inquire  after  whatever  was  new ;    but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  that  which 
pretended   to  be   supernatural.      They  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  their  own  gods ;  and  though  they 
might  imagine  that  there  was  some  safety  attached  to  the 
ancient  superstitions,  yet  in  their  private  life  and  expec- 
tation, it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  connect 
any  serious  anticipation  of 'happiness  with  the  worship, 
or  punishment  with  the  neglect,  of  their  deities.     The 
Infinite  Wisdom  saw  fit  to  select  this  time  to  silence  for 
ever  the  vain  babblings  of  philosophy,  to  "  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,'*  and  "  bring  to  nothing  the  under- 
standing of  the  prudent.*' 

It  was  a  most  favourable  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
period  of  toleration.  Had  it  been  at  a  later  period,  when 
men  began  to  attach  that  degree  of  importance  to  reli^non 
which  was  its  due,  the  infant  sect  might  have  been 
crushed  at  once.  But  the  Divine  Being  was  pleased  to 
suspend  the  fury  of  emperors,  and  to  preserve  his  people 
I  ?®P"^^g  ^^™®  measure  of  the  spirit  of  toleration  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  held  the  sceptres  of  this  world. 
Nero's  persecution  was  confined,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
heve,  principally  to  Rome  and  its  environs ;  and  ages 
passed  away  before  any  great  attempt  was  made  by  the 
rulers  of  Rome  to  put  down  this  new  religion. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Christianity  stole  on  the  world 
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like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  owed 
its  success  to  the  creduUty  of  mankind,  and  that  if  the 
generations  among  whom  it  at  first  appeared  had  lived 
now,  they  would  have  reasoned  to  better  purpose.  For 
the  productions  of  that  age  are  the  admiration  of  this  ;  in 
works  of  taste  and  imagination  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  the  highest 
praise  of  writers  of  the  present  day,  that  they  exhibit  a 
near  approach  to  the  inimitable  beauties  of  the  authors 
who  then  flourished.  The  earth  was,  therefore,  in  a  state 
to  receive  this  precious  seed;  He  who  appoints  the 
seasons,  and  brings  on  seed-time  and  harvest,  saw  that 
this  was  a  proper  time  in  which  to  plant  that  tree  of 
righteousness  which  was  to  stretch  wide  its  branches  till 
it  overshadowed  the  world,  and  whose  fruit  was  to  be 
"  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

The  fulness  of  the  time  was  come  : — Hence  we  remark 
that  the  event  here  referred  to  was  the  most  important 
that  had  ever  distinguished  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  epoch  will  arrive  when  this  world  will  be  thought 
of  as  nothing  but  as  it  has  furnished  a  stage  for  the 
"  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God ;"  when  his  birth,  his 
death,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his  ascension  to 
glory,  and  his  second  appearance,  events  inseparably 
connected,  will  concentrate  within  themselves  all  the 
interest  of'  history ;  when  war  and  peace,  and  pestilence 
and  famine,  and  plenty  and  want,  and  life  and  death, 
will  have  spent  their  force,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  re- 
sult, the  permanent,  eternal  result  of  Christ's  manifesta- 
tion upon  earth ;  when  every  other  distinction  which 
has  marked  the  individuals,  or  generations,  of  our  race 
shall  be  swept  away,  and  all  shall  be  alike  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  the  universe  by  the  new  and  awftJ  cha- 
racter of  being  associated  in  the  same  nature  wi<h  the 
Son  of  God.  In  the  effects  of  this  gracious  interposition 
you  are  all  interested;  of  its  fruits  you  are  invited  to 
partake ;  you  may  now  reject  the  offer,  you  may  now  re- 
fuse this  great  salvation,  but  the  period  of  neglect  will 
soon  be  over—- you  may  now  think  lightly  of  the  Saviour, 
but  these  thoughts  will  soon  be  ended.    The  moment 
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you  enter  eternity  you  will  see  things  as  they  are ;  the 
greatness  of  Christ  will  present  itself  to  your  eye,  the 
vastness  of  his  redemption,  the  importance  of  his 
mediatorial  work,  the  infinite  felicity  of  being  saved,  the 
unspeakable  misery  of  being  lost, — the  thoughts  of  these 
will  dwell  with  you  for  ever.  Those  who  now  neglect 
the  gospel  will  never  cease  to  curse  the  infatuation  of 
putting  away  from  them  the  proffered  mercy,  and  judging 
themselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life.  Now,  with 
drowsy  attention,  with  thoughts  dissipated  amidst  a 
crowd  of  vanities,  you  hear  the  record  of  this  great  doc- 
trine; you  have  Christ  set  forth  by  his  ministers  as 
crucified  among  you ;  you  hear  with  listless  and  careless 
minds  these  glad  tidings,  that  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons."  But  let  eternity  disclose  itself  to  your 
view ;  let  a  short  period  be  past  either  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  in  the  dark  regions  of 
despair,  and  how  will  these  subjects  then  appear  ?  Eter- 
nity will  not  be  too  long  either  to  rue  that  neglect  which 
has  plucked  down  ruin  on  yourselves,  or  to  rejoice  in  that 
grace  of  God  which  has  made  you  wise  unto  salvation. 
AH  the  happiness,  and  splendour,  and  glory,  which  shall 
then  be  realized  by  all  the  ransomed  people  of  God,  are 
so  many  finits  of  the  purchase  by  Christ's  death. 
There  is  not  single  blessing  which  shall  then  be  enjoyed 
which  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  our  iniquities,  and  "  washing  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood." 

"What  think  you  of  Christ?"  The  time  will  come 
when  you  vmLst  think  very  seriously  of  him.  Some  of 
you,  I  trust,  have  thought  of  him  to  great  and  happy 
effect,  have  trusted  your  salvation  in  his  hands,  and  are 
"  looking  for,  and  hasting  unto,  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God."  Remember  that  whatever  be  the  state  of  your 
hearts  towards  him,  you  must  stand  at  his  judgment 
seat ;  at  his  tribunal  we  must  all  appear,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  reception  we  have  given  to  his  apostles,  to 
his  ministers,  to  the  words  of  eternal  life  contained  in 
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this  book.  Then  those  only  will  have  peace  and  joy 
who  will  possess  the  consciousness  that  they  have  era- 
braced  Christ ;  that  they  have  trasted  in  him  in  life  and 
in  death,  have  walked  in  communion  with  him,  kept  his 
precepts,  imitated  his  example,  and  laid  up  all  their 
hopes  in  him,  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

I  cannot  close  without  reminding  every  person  present 
of  the  awfiil  consequences  of  remaining  imder  the  law. 
Recollect,  wherever  you  are,  that  if  you  are  not  vital 
believers  in  Christ,  if  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  have 
trusted  your  souls  in  his  hands,  and  to  be  justified  by 
faith  in  his  blood,  you  are  under  the  law.  Rejoice  not 
as  others  rejoice,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  joy ;  it 
would  ])e  madness  in  you  to  taste  of  joy  till  this  grand 
impediment  to  your  happiness  is  removed.  If  you  are 
under  the  curse  of  God,  what  have  you  to  do  with  joy  ? 
The  joy  of  a  maniac  dancing  in  his  chains,  the  joy  of  a 
criminal  on  his  way  to  execution,  is  reasonable  in  com- 
parison with  the  joy  of  the  man  who  says,  "  Soul,  take 
thine  ease,"  whilst  the  wrath  of  God  hangs  over  him, 
and  he  knows  not  how  soon  it  may  fall. 

Let  us,  then,  all  flee  to  the  Saviour ;  let  us,  without 
delay,  lay  hold  of  the  great  atonement ;  thus  shall  we 
"  be  justified  from  all  things  from  whiqh  we  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  Christ  is  ready  to 
receive  us ;  Christ  says  to  every  one,  '*  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  Oh,  "  seek  ye,  then,  the  Lord  while  he  may 
be  foimd,  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near ;  let  the  wicked 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts : 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  Gx)d,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon. ' 
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POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TH>: 
RICH  AND  THE  POOR.* 

[preached  at  CAMBRIDGE,    SEPTEMBER  20,  1829.1 

Proverb*  xxii.  2. — The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  :  the  Lord  is  the 

maker  of  them  all 

This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  short  sentences  and 
aphorisms,  that  relate  to  human  life  and  manners,  and 
to  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  attempt 
to  trace  any  particular  connexion  between  the  passage 
which  has  just  been  read  and  the  surrounding  context. 
"What  was  the  train  of  thought  by  which  the  inspired 
writer  was  conducted  from  one  of  these  truths  to  an- 
other, it  is  unnecessary  anxiously  to  inquire.  It  is  ob- 
vious there  was  some  law  of  association  which  governed 
his  mind,  though  it  eludes  every  attempt  at  investiga- 
tion on  our  part,  and  would  lead  us  into  a  useless  and 
intricate  research.  The  doctrine  which  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  words  you  have  just  heard  read,  is,  however, 
worthy  of  our  most  serious  regard.  It  declares  there  is 
a  natural  equality  in  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versified appearances  of  some  of  them,  and  the  different 
stations  they  are  destined  to  occupy  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  being  :  it  assures  us  that  the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together,  that  they  coincide  and  agree  in  many  of 
the  most  important  circumstances,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences which  appear  to  exist  between  them  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  superficial,  and  therefore  of  a  transitory 
nature.  "  The  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  alJ."  The 
sacred  \^Titer  thus  introduces  all  of  us  into  an  equal  and 
common  relation  to  God,  who  is  the  great  Parent  of  us 
all.  "We  are  the  creatures  of  the  same  hand,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  same  government ;  we  occupy  the  same  eco- 
nomy of  divine  providence ;  and,  as  to  our  destination, 

•  Prioted  from  the  Notes  of  J.  R.  Mills,  Esq. 
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we  all  stand  in  relation  to  the  same  futxire  and  eteroa! 
state  of  being.  These  two  distinctions  and  divisions  of 
society  have  existed  in  every  period.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  them  :  and  any  attempt  to  establish  an  equality 
of  possessions  in  the  present  world,  would  be  replete  with 
disappointment,  confusion,  rapine,  and  misery.  The 
greatest  disturbances  mankind  has  ever  experienced, 
have  arisen  from  abortive  attempts  of  this  nature ;  nor 
can  any  one  seriously  consider  the  causes  from  which 
these  two  conditions  of  society  spring,  but  he  must  de- 
spair of  ever  realizing  any  thing  like  equality,  or  any 
thing  approaching  to  equality,  as  to  the  possessions  and 
enjoyments  of  the  present  state. 

It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  such  attempts,  and 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  was  executed  at  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity, 
that  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  had  nothing  which  they 
called  their  own,  but  threw  their  property  into  a  com- 
mon stock ;  and  out  of  that  stock  they  relieved  the  dis- 
tress and  poverty  of  their  persecuted  brethren.  But  there 
is  great  reason  to  conclude,  as  Mosheim*  has  very  judi- 
ciously shown,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  commu- 
nity of  goods  established  among  them,  and  that  the  right 
of  property  was  not  formally  relinquished ;  but  that  it 
was  customary  for  all  who  possessed  property,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  those 
who  applied  to  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
ever  hinted  at  by  the  apostles  themselves,  who  were  at 
Jerusalem,  or  made  even  a  temporary  law  of  that  church; 
but  every  one  was  left  to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  mind :  and  the  apostle  Peter  aggravates  the 
guilt  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  by  declaring,  that  while 
the  estate  "  was  in  their  own  possession,  was  it  not  their 
own ;  and  after  it  was  sold,  .was  it  not  in  their  own 
power;*  and  that  no  necessity  existed  for  resorting 
to  falsehood,  when  they  laid  the  price  of  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  apostles.  It  never  prevailed  in  any  other  church. 
We  have  no  intimation  that  it  was  adopted  in  any  other 

•See  his  "Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,"  (VidaPs 
translation,)  vol.  i.  p.  202,  and  the  reference  there  made.— £d. 
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of  the  great  churches,  which  were  planted  by  the  apostle 
Paul ;  and  in  his  epistles  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
similar  regulation,  though  he  alludes  there  to  a  large  col- 
lection, which  himself  and  the  other  apostles  were 
engaged  in  making  in  those  churches,  for  relieving  the 
di^ess  of  the  saints  of  Jerusalem.  The  pressure  of 
calamity  was  local  and  temporary,  it  was  occasioned  by 
peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  never 
pervaded  the  other  parts  of  Christendom.  It  never  was 
made  a  law  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  nor,  as  a  permanent 
regulation,  was  it  countenanced  by  the  apostles  at  Jem- 

salem* 

It  would  be  wasting  your  time,  to  spend  more  words 
in  pointing  out  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  every  attempt 
to  equalize  the  possessions  of  mankind.  I  am  persuaded 
there  are  none  here,  that  permit  themselves  to  be  deluded 
by  the  sophistries  of  the  designing  and  wicked  who  pro- 
pagate this  notion.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us 
to  consider,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our 
duties  and  prospects,  in  what  great  points  the  rich  and 
poor  meet  together,  and  that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  all :  that  each  of  these  respective  classes  may  learn 
their  proper  duties  to  one  another,  that  the  poor  may 
learn  not  to  envy  and  murmur,  and  the  rich  not  to 
despise  and  oppress.  Then  will  society  be  happy,  when 
the  poor  and  the  rich  unite  in  spirit  to  promote  the  great 
purposes  of  social  order  and  happiness,  in  entire  and 
equal  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  who  is  the 
fountain  and  source  of  every  good. 

In  considering  this  subject  permit  me  to  observe, 
I.  That  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the 
participation  of  a  common  nature.  They  are  equal  shar- 
ers in  the  common  nature  of  humanity,  in  distmction 
from  those  who  are  in  a  lower,  and  from  those  who  are 
in  a  higher  order  of  beings.  The  faculties  by  which  this 
nature  makes  itself  known,  ate  exhibited  with  equai 
clearness,  and  certainty,  and  activity,  in  both  these 
classes.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  give  the  most  un- 
equivocal indications  of  the  possession  of  that  reason, 
which  is  the  grand  distinction  of  man,  and  forms  the 
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chief  difference  between  mankind  and  the  beasts  that 
pensh.     Reason  may  be  cultivated  to  a  higher  extent  by 
some  of  the  rich,  in  consequence  of  the  more  improved 
education  which  they  may  procure,  and  of  the  leisure 
which  their  station  commands.    But  decisive  indications 
ot  a  reasonable  nature  are  presented  in  the  lowest  walks 
ot  society ;  and  they  are  sometimes  such  as  greatly  to 
surpass  and  eclipse  the  indications  of  intellect  in  the 
higher  classes.     Every  age  of  society  has  produced  per- 
sons who  have  broken  through  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages  of  their  station;  who  have  surmounted   the 
obstacles   by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and    have 
reached  a  high  position  in  a  career  of  virtuous  probation 
among  those  who  have  set  out  on  a  more  elevated  stage 
And,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  sons  of  opulence,  some 
have  been  found  who  possess  such  an  imbecility  as  no 
education  could  remedy ;  their  knowledge  has  never  been 
ot  any  use  to  them ;  and  the  learning  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  has  rather   been  an  incumbrance 
than  Ml  assistance  to  them :  their  knowledge  has  re- 
mained a  dead  mass,  which  the  mind  could  never  ani- 
mate,— a  sort  of  raw  produce,  out  of  which  nothing 
Ireful  or  ornamental  to  society  could  be  extracted.  ^Yhm 
this  unbecihty  has  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to 
mvite  a  companson  with  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  attaining,  it  shows  its  native  dis- 
advantege,  and  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
case  ot  those  who  unite  a  large  portion  of  human  att^- 
ment  with  a  portion  of  radical  imbecility. 

The  poor  and  the  rich  have  equally  the  power  of  as- 
certaining general  principles,  of  formmg  conclusions  as 
to  the  future  from  the  consideration  of  past  events,  and 
ot  rendering  then:  senses  conducive  to  those  general  and 
abstract  ideas  in  which  all  real  science  and  knowledge 
consists.  Thus  you  see  that  the  poor  and  the  rich,  in  the 
great  faculty  of  the  understanding,  afford  proofs  of 
equality ;  and  no  difference  exists  between  them  but 
such  as  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
ot  human  hfe.    . 

With  respect  to  their  moral  sensibihties  also,  the  rich 


and  the  poor  meet  together.  They  possess  ^alike  that 
conscience  which  "either  accuses  or  excuses,"  and  they 
possess  that  cognizance  of  the  purposes  and  intents  of 
the  mind,  which  connects  it  with  a  system  of  legislation, 
with  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  The 
poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest,  is  capable  of  feeling  these 
sentiments.  The  hopes  and  the  fears  of  a  future  world 
act  as  powerfully  upon  the  poor  as  upon  the  rich ;  and 
that  legislation  which  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and 
which  refers  to  the  primary  distinctions  of  the  human 
mmd  between  right  and  wrong,  is  calculated  to  take  as 
much  hold  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

In  regard,  also,  to  devotion,  which  by  some  men  of 
profound  thought  is  declared  to  be  the  great  character- 
istic of  man,  in  opposition  to  the  brutes  that  perish,  these 
two  classes  meet  together.  There  are  many  examples, 
among  the  poor,  of  persons  who  are  "  rich  in  faith,  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  God  has  promised  to  them 
that  love  him."  In  the  poorest  breast  we  find  the  flame 
of  devotion  bum ;  and  with  an  intenseness  and  purity 
as  great  as  in  those  who  are  more  exalted.  Though  the 
latter  may  have  some  advantages  in  the  greater  extent 
of  their  knowledge,  that  deficiency  is  frequently  com- 
pensated to  the  former,  by  a  greater  simplicity  and  unity 
of  attention,  and  by  their  entire  devotedness  to  one  ob- 
ject. It  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty  to  determine 
which  of  these  stations  is  more  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  piety,  and  whether  poverty,  with  all  its  desti- 
tution, is  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  divine  life  than 
affluence,  with  all  its  temptations.  A  course  of  piety  is 
difficult  for  all,  but  practicable  for  every  individual;  and 
the  light  of  eternity  alone  can  decide  whose  situation 
has  been  the  most  hazardous,  and  whose  the  most  fa- 
vourable, to  the  growth  of  religion. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  in  the  primary 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  which  give  birth  to  what- 
ever is  most  distinguishing  in  man :  and  these  are  found 
in  the  same  state  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor,  essentially 
considered.  The  exhibition  of  them  by  the  latter  is 
more  private,  giving  birth  to  good  purposes ;  but  with 
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regard  to  the  former,  the  exhibition  of  them  in  mow 
public,  becaiise  they  stand  in  more  powerful  and  exalted 
stations,  and  act  on  a  more  extended  stage.  If  we  trace 
the  passions  of  men  to  their  primary  elements,  we  shall 
find  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich 
spring  from  the  same  sources.  The  guilty  passions  that 
agitate  the  breast  of  the  peasant,  and  lead  him  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  his  neighbourhood,  are  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations, 
in  the  breasts  of  princes.  The  same  injustice,  the  same 
low  ambition,  the  same  love  of  acquiring  that  which  is 
not  his  own,  that  renders  a  peasant  a  nuisance  to  the 
village  where  he  resides,  renders  an  imjust  prince  the 
terror  of  his  subjects,  the  source  of  iniquitous  wars,  and 
a  stain  and  reproach  to  his  species.  The  person  who,  in 
the  poorest  situation,  in  a  peasant's  cottage,  is  led  by  a 
love  of  order,  and  by  native  benevolence  of  mind,  to 
diffuse  peace  and  comfort  around  his  own  circle,  and,  so 
far  as  his  influence  extends,  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
evinces  the  same  spirit  with  the  individual  who  would 
diffuse  peace  and  order  through  a  distracted  empire,  and 
who  lays  the  foimdation  of  tranquillity  for  distant  ages, 
by  the  enactment  of  the  most  wholesome  regulations  and 
the  most  enlightened  laws. 

The  more  we  analyse  actions,  and  trace  them  to  their 
primary  elements,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  the  identity 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  to  their  intellectual, 
moral,  accountable,  and  devotional  capacities.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  occupy  the  same  department  of  the  uni- 
verse :  they  are  subjects  of  the  same  moral  government, 
and  are  destined  to  be  judged  equally  and  impartially, 
by  the  same  laws,  at  the  final  and  awful  distribution  of 
reward  to  the  just  and  to  the  unjust, 

II.  I  would  observe  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together  in  the  process  of  the  same  social  economy,  in  the 
same  necessary  intercourse  of  human  life ;  they  are 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  equally  form 
parts  of  the  same  human  family.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  which  of  these  subdivisions  of  society  is,  in  its 
place,  the  most  important ;  which  of  them  ought  to  be 
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most  respected;  which  of  them  most  cherished.  The 
higher  can  by  no  means  say  to  the  lower,  with  truth  or 
propriety,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;"  nor  can  the  lower 
retort  upon  the  higher,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  If  the 
lower  order  occupy  the  place  of  the  feet  and  hands, 
which  execute  the  purposes  of  the  mind,  the  higher  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  head,  which  is  the  seat  of  counsel, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  direction  and  preservation  of  the 
whole  social  body.  Here  we  see  how  necessary  both 
these  classes  are  to  the  general  order,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  peace  and  happiness  throughout  the  whole.  According 
to  the  degree  in  which  this  is  felt,  in  proportion  as  the 
industrious  citizen,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  or  the  labo- 
rious husbandman  who  cultivates  the  soil,  in  any  com- 
munity, is  destitute  of  encouragement,  society  languishes; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  reasonable,  not  redundant,  re- 
muneration of  labour  to  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
community,  is  the  diffusion  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
through  the  whole  body. 

The  higher  classes  must,  on  reflection,  perceive,  that 
they  are  indebted  to  the  lower  for  all  they  enjoy.  The 
distinctions  of  wealth,  and  stations  of  authority,  which 
they  are  so  proud  to  display,  and  by  which  the  higher 
classes  are  raised  above  the  poor,  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  the  field  and  of  art ;  and  these  are  combined 
by  the  hand  of  honest  labour,  in  such  processes,  as  the 
ingenuity  of  the  lower  classes  has  devised.  "  The  king 
himself  is  served  by  the  field."  Those  higher  classes 
are  supported  by  the  continual  machine  of  labour,  which 
is  going  on  among  the  inferior  classes  of  society ;  and, 
were  it  to  stop,  it  would  tend  to  the  stagnation,  instead 
of  the  steady  flow,  of  luxurious  enjoyment  among  those 
higher  classes.     The  poor  might  here,  with  greater  pro- 

f)riety  than  the  rich,  adopt  the  language  of  an  early  apo- 
ogist  for  Christianity,  and  say,  "  Were  we  to  retire  from 
you,  you  would  be  astonished  at  your  own  desolation ; 
we  should  leave  you  little  but  your  temples  and  your 
gods."*     There  may  be  some  who  might  not  choose  to 

*  Mr.  Hall  here  evidently  referred  to  the  language  of  the  celebrated 
Tei-tuUian,  Apologei,  cap.  xxxvii.  "  Hesterni  samns,  et  vestra  omnia 
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adopt  the  language  of  this  statement ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  for  the  poor  to  say  to  the  rich.  Were  they  to 
retire,  no  mind  can  adequately  portray  the  lengths  and 
depths  of  that  desolation  and  misery,  which  would  be 
sustained  by  all  else,  but  especially  by  those  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  In  vain  would  they  retain  wealth, 
if  there  were  no  hands  to  be  employed ;  and,  were  no 
commodities  of  any  kind  presented  to  them,  they  would 
live  in  a  state  of  destitution,  greater  than  the  meanest  of 
their  dependents,  or  they  must  endeavour  to  apply  them- 
selves separately  to  those  arts,  each  of  which,  in  order  to 
produce  in  perfection  what  they  value,  is  the  business  of 
a  life.  The  pinnacles  of  the  proudest  edifice  rest  on  a 
basis,  that  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  is  buried  partly  under  it,  and  is 
invisible :  so,  all  the  improvements  of  wealth,  nay,  all 
the  distinctions  of  royal  grandeur,  rest  on  the  industry 
of  the  poor,  upon  their  silent,  unperceived  industry, 
working  out  of  the  view,  and  frequently  out  of  the  con- 
templation, of  those  who  are  most  indebted  to  it.  Let 
no  one  look  ^rith  contempt  on  the  meanest  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  on  account  of  his  having  to  gain  his  bread 
"  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  That  was  the  appointed 
lot  of  our  first  parents  after  their  fall,  and  it  was  the 
condition  of  all  in  the  primitive  state  of  society.     It  is 

implevimus,  urbes,  insalas,  castella,  manicipia,  conciliabnia,  castra 
ipsa,  tribns,  decurias,  palatium,  senatam,  forum.  Sola  vobis  relinqui- 
mus  tentpla.^  There  may  probably  be,  as  is  sometimes  conjectured, 
a  little  overcharge  of  rhetoiical  exaggeration  in  this;  yet.  whoever 
meditates  upon  the  report  made  by  the  circumspect  and  prudent  Pliny 
to  the  emperor  1  rajan  (Lib.  x.  Ep.  UZ),  v^ill  perceive  that  even  in  bis 
time,  at  least  in  the  Pontic  province,  the  christians  far  outnumbered 
the  heathen  worshippers.  "  Multi  omuis  ajtatis,  oninis  ordinis,  utrius- 
qae  sexos  etiam,  vocantar  in  pericuium  et  vocabuntar.  Neque  civita- 
tes  tantum,  sed  vicos  etiam  atque  agros  superstitionis  istins  contagio 
pervagata  est."  From  wJ»at  follows,  it  is  evident,  too,  that  heathenism 
had  been  in  great  peril,  and  the  temples  nearly  forsaken : — "  Crrte 
mtis  constat^  prope  jam  desolaia  templa  coepisse  celebrari,  et  sacra 
solemnia  diu  intermissa  repeti,  passimqiie  venire  victiuias,  quanim 
adhuc  rarissimus  emptor  inveniebatiur."  Ihis,  however,  by  the  way: 
for  though  it  bear*  upon  ac  important  point  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
it  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sermon.— Ed. 


10  the  industry  of  the  lower  classes,  that  the  distinctions 
and  splendour  of  the  highest  are  to  be  entirely  ascribed. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  poor  say  to  the  rich, 
«  we  have  no  need  of  you."     Were  they  to  retire,  the 
effects  would  be  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  they  would 
be  equally  melancholy.     The  destruction  of  the  social 
fabric  would  be  the  infallible  result.  That  wisdom  which 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  is  found  in  per- 
sons of  exalted  station.     There  is  the  mind  that  casts  its 
eye  over  the  whole  machine   of  society,  discovers  its 
abuses,  and  aims  to  correct   them;   the   mind   which 
watches  over  the  execution  of  the  law,  gives  birth  to 
splendid  examples,  and  refines  and  embellishes  whatever 
it  embraces.     It  comprehends  the  order  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  those  principles  whose  operation  harmonizes 
all.    These  are  founded  on  wisdom,  deliberation,  and 
experience,  and  on  the  force  with  which  public  opinion 
arms  those  who  are  placed  in  elevated  stations.     Each  of 
these  classes,  then,  is,  in  its  separate  place,  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  society ;  and  the  whole  has  for  its  basis 
the  industry  of  the  poor.     Were  all  those,  who  by  their 
leisure  are  able  to  cultivate  their  own  minds,  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  true  morality,  and  embellish  the  man- 
ners of  mankind,   by   engrafting   new   improvements, 
giving   existence  to  wholesome  laws,  and  seeing  them 
properly  executed,  what  a  paradise  would   the  world 

become ! 

♦  «♦♦♦* 

These  considerations  will  more  than  reconcile  us  to 
that  inequality  in  the  condition  of  society,  which  for  the 
most  part  prevails ;  they  will  lead  us  to  admire  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  God,  who  has  implanted  those  principles 
which  tend  to  give  security  and  happiness  to  all,  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  By  these  means  society  is 
really  united  together;  so  that,  while  every  one  is  con- 
sulting his  own  interest,  he  is  at  the  same  time  promotmg 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  even  more  entirely  and  effec- 
tually, than  he  could  have  done,  if  he  had  separately  and 
iatentionally  devoted  himself  to  it;  and  each  acquires, 
by  the  force  of  his  industry,  what  no  compulsory  distri 
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bution  of  labour  could  possibly  bave  secured.  You  see 
how  admirable  is  the  wisdom  displayed  in  such  a  con- 
stitution of  society,  as  by  the  union  of  its  parts  under 
the  administration  of  a  wise  goyemment,  renders  every 
individlial,  who  acts  most  agreeably  to  his  own  interest, 
at  the  same  time  the  promoter  of  the  public  good.  Such 
a  state  of  society  could  by  no  possibility  be  produced  by 
any  technical  or  mechanical  arrangements.  The  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  works  out  this  order  from  the  selfish 
I  assions  of  men,  and  leads  each,  from  a  consideration  of 
his  own  interests  in  his  own  station,  to  operate  most 
effectually  for  the  general  benefit.  Were  those  who  live 
in  the  higher  stations  of  society  to  lavish  all  that  could 
be  spared  from  their  o^vn  expenditure  by  the  most  rigid 
parsimony,  and  apply  it  in  mere  almsgiving,  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  injurious  than  their  indulging  in  even 
the  luxuries  of  their  station :  and  the  proper  outlay  of 
their  wealth,  in  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  is 
productive  of  infinitely  more  good,  and  of  an  order  of 
good  more  than  equivalent  to  any,  which  an  expenditure 
to  the  same  amount  in  almsgiving  and  charity  could 
effect.  The  rich,  enjoying  with  moderation  that  affluence 
which  God  has  put  into  their  hands,  without  allowing 
their  reason  to  be  inflamed  with  pride  and  sensuality, 
and  every  one  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  power  of  meeting  the  exi- 
gencies of  others,  much  more  contributes  to  the  health- 
iul  state  of  society,  than  the  largest  distribution  of  alms- 
giving, were  such  an  exhibition  of  enjoyment  and  wealth 
to  cease ;  and  the  poor,  while  only  earning  their  bread 
"  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  lend  themselves  to  the 
division  of  happiness  and  comfort  over  the  whole. 

ni.  We  remark  that  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together 
in  the  house  of  God.  If  there  be  a  place,  and  a  time, 
where  those  sentiments  should  be  suspended,  and  at 
which  the  emotions  connected  with  the  operation  of 
riches  and  poverty,  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  give 
rise,  should  suffer  a  temporary  pause,  the  house  of  God 
is  precisely  that  place,  and  the  worship  of  God,  that 
time;  when  the  rich  should  forget  they  are  rich,  and 


where  the  poor  should  forget  they  are  poor ;  where  they 
are  called  to  reflect  upon  that  original  equality  in  which 
mankind  was  created.  In  the  presence  of  the  great  and 
good  Being,  they  should  forg:et  all  their  distinctions,  and 
recollect  their  essential  relation  to  Him  who  is  equally 
the  Father  of  all  mankind. 

James,  when  he  was  addressing  the  poor  and  the  rich 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  christian  principles, 
says,  "  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is 
exalted,  but  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low ;  because,  as 
the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.  For  the  sun 
is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heai;,  but  it  withereth 
the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of 
the  fashion  of  it  perisheth;  so  also  shall  the  rich  man 
fade  away  in  his  ways."  The  rich  man,  if  he  is  a  chris^ 
tian,  will  rejoice  in  that  he  is  made  low ;  will  rejoice  in 
returning  to  the  presence  of  his  God,  under  a  sense  of 
his  nothingness,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  meriting 
nothing :  this  ought  to  be  the  experience  of  every  one 
who  is  approaching  the  footstool  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  delights  in  being  truly 
exalted.  He  reflects  that  he  is  adopted  into  that  family, 
of  which  all  the  saints  "  in  heaven  and  earth  are  named ;" 
he  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  the  rich,  under  a  sense  of 
spiritual  elevation.  The  rich  descends,  in  the  presence 
of  the  poor,  into  a  voluntary  humiliation.  The  one  feels 
the  pleasure  of  descending,  while  he  reflects  on  his 
meanness  and  guilt  as  a  sinner,  and  lays  aside  the  con- 
sideration of  all  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  lift  him 
up  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  other  finds  unspeakable 
consolation  in  losing  sight  of  his  poverty,  and  in  contem- 
plating only  the  ineffable  dignity  to  which  he  is  exalted 
as  a. child  of  God,  a  believer  in  Christy  and  an  heir  of 
glory.  Into  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Being  they  do 
not  come  as  rich  and  poor.  It  is  no  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  fit  for  the  occasion  on  which  they  are 
convened.  They  are  convened  on  common  groimd,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  necessities  of  their  common  nature. 
Apart  from  any  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  they 
prostrate  themselves  befi}re  the  infinite  God,  they  depre* 
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cate  the  anger  which  none  can  sustain,  hut  which  they 
have  equally  merited ;  which  is  not  to  be  shunned  by 
human  arrangements,  or  by  the  efforts  of  human  power 
and  influence;  they  supplicate  that  mercy  which  is 
equally  revealed  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  and  which 
is  the  only  stay  and  support  of  a  sinking  universe.  That 
mercy  is  divinely  free,  through  the  sacrifice  and  blood  of 
the  divine  Son.  They  strengthen  themselves  for  their 
race,  which  will  terminate,  as  to  all,  in  an  everlasting 
condition  of  glory  or  of  woe.  In  imitation  of  the  holy 
apostles,  they  gather  fresh  grace  as  they  approach  Him 
who  is  the  fountain  of  grace.  They  implore  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promises,  and  the  influences  of  that  Spirit 
who  is  equally  necessary  to  sanctify  the  body  of  the  elect 
of  God,  to  whatever  stations  they  belong,  or  by  what- 
ever variety  of  fortune  they  may  be  distinguished.  They 
look  forward  to  that  "new  heaven  and  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  and  to  those  loveliest 
regions  of  light  and  glory,  where  all  the  distinctions  of 
the  present  life  will  be  entirely  forgotten,  where  the 
meanest  will  have  a  portion  with  the  most  elevated  in 
the  favour  of  God,  and  "  a  crown  of  immortal  glory." 
In  this  sacred  presence  all  mean  and  transitory  distinc- 
tions are  lost  sight  of,  are  levelled;  all  mankind  feel 
themselves  on  one  common  footing,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  is 
all  in  all.  There  "  the  poor  man  rejoices  in  that  he  is 
exalted,  and  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low." 

A  very  celebrated  poet  and  nobleman,  who  died  some 
years  ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  prayer-meet- 
ing in  the  country  village  where  he  lived,  and  where  a 
few  poor  people  were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  seek 
the  especial  presence  of  God.  It  was  at  first  customary 
for  these  humble  persons  to  make  way  for  him,  if  he 
happened  to  come  in  a  little  after  the  appointed  time ; 
but  he  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  receive  these 
marks  of  attention  and  respect,  and  said,  he  should  be 
contented  if  he  were  left  to  occupy  the  lowest  station, 
in  other  pkces  he  claimed  for  himself,  and  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  claim,  the  distinctions  of  his  rank ;  but 
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there  he  felt  himself  in  the  same  situation  with  them- 
selves. In  this  state  of  mind  he  entered  into  the 
genuine  feelings  of  Christianity.  He  delighted  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  that  Being,  who  levels  all  distinc- 
tions ;  He  who  smites  the  proud  with  a  stroke  which 
can  never  be  survived,  and  has  declared  his  judgement 
of  the  humble  and  contrite  in  terms  which  can  never  be 

forgotten. 

They  who  cherish  other  sentiments  are  forgetful  that 
it  is  the  same  Great  Being  who  is  the  protector  of  all  his 
poor,  and  who  regards  with  contempt  those  who  despise 
others  that  are  permanently  afflicted  with  adverse  for- 
tune. In  the  divine  presence  each  of  these  distinctions 
is  alike  lost  sight  of;  and  all  true  Christians  will  at  last 
be  brought  to  feel  their  relation  to  one  common  Father, 
as  heurs  of  the  same  inheritance.  There  is  "  one  faith, 
one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all." 
They  embrace  each  other  as  fellow-heirs  of  the  same 
eternal  inheritance.  Let  us,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
presence  of  God  more  under  the  influence  of  christian 
sentiments.  Let  the  poor  forget  themselves  as  poor,  and 
consider  themselves  as  rich  in  being  children  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  heaven.  Let  the  rich  recollect  his  wealth 
only  as  a  trust  with  which  he  is  charged.  Let  him  for- 
get all  but  his  responsibility,  and  that  will  constitute  a 
motive  to  humility  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God. 
The  utility  of  divine  worship  in  this  case  appears  most 
evident.  The  sentiments  it  calls  forth,  are  such  as  hin- 
der our  running  into  the  excesses  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed :  and  nothing  is  more  salutary  or  wholesome,  than 
that  temporary  suspension  of  undue  notions  of  rank, 
which  is  derived  from  an  approach  to  th^t  Being  with 
whom  all  are  on  a  level,  whose  majesty  fills  heaven  and 
earth,  and  in  whose  presence  nothing  can  be  exalted, 
except  as  he  draws  it  towards  himself.  As  I  perceive 
the  time  is  advancing,  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  these  con- 
siderations, but  advert  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  remain- 
ing particidars.     I  will  add, 

IV.  That  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  entrance  into  this  tcorld,  and  in  ths 
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eireumstances  of  their  exit  out  of  it.  We  have  beheld  the 
identity  of  human  nature,  notwithstanding  the  artifacial 
disguises  which  these  distinctions  bestow  for  a  time. 
Look  at  the  great  man  in  his  origin.    Look  at  him  as  he 
comes  into  this  world,  and  say  whether  you  can  detect 
the  least  difference  between  the  offspring  of  the  peasant 
and  of  the  prince.     They  come  into  the  world  under 
marks  of  the  same  destitution,  and  weakness,  and  mi- 
sery.    Both  alike  enter  with  cries  expressive  of  distress, 
as  if  conscious  of  their  arrival  in  a  valley  of  tears.    Both 
would  close  their  eyes  in  darkness,  were  it  not  for  the 
breasts  that  give  them  suck,  and  the  knees  that  sustam 
them.     Both  are  indebted  to  aliment  which  nature  has 
administered  to  the  mother  for  the  support  of  her  chU- 
dren ;  and  both,  by  the  tenderness  excited  by  their  cnes 
and  tears,  gain  access  to  a  mothers  care,  and  to  a  lathers 
heart.     The  Deity  has  provided  no  outward  physiog- 
nomy to  distinguish  the  rich  and  the  poor:  and  no  mqm- 
sitive  eye  can  discover  to  which  of  these  classes  any 
new-bom  infant  is  likely  to  belong.  . 

Let  us  here  trace  the  progress  of  their  bemg  tarther 
until  we  come  to  their  final  exit,  and  to  then:  departure 
out  of  this  world.     In  some  of  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars they  entirely  coincide  as  to  the  curcumstances  ot 
their  departure  hence.     At  the  moment  when  they  quit 
this  state  of  being  the  poor  man  lays  aside  his  poverty, 
the  rich  man  lays  aside  aU  the  appendages  of  nches,  his 
grandeur,  and  dignity ;  aU  are  alike  deposited  by  the 
possessor  before  he  passes  to  the  mysterious  and  eternal 
bourn.     No  man  goes  into  the  invisible  worid,  no  naan 
retires  to  the  sepulchre,  without  dropping  the  distinction 
of  riches  and  poverty.     The  rich  man,  it  is  true,  is  car- 
ried to  the  tomb  by  mourners,  whether  real  or  artificial  ; 
and  though  survivors  endeavour  to  maintain  the  distmc- 
tions  of  rank  and  elevated  station  in  the  region  of  de- 
struction and  mortality,  yet  all  is  in  vain.     They  wage  a 
fruitless  war  with  corruption  and  decay.   The  inscnption 
first  disappears ;  then  the  monument  moulders  into  ruin ; 
the  dust  itself  is  scattered  or  mingled  with  surrounding 
earth,  and  the  last  place  that  knew  the  dead,  "  knows 


him  no  more  for  ever."  The  very  names  of  those  who 
have  most  disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  and  have  been 
a  terror  to  their  species  while  living,  are  heard  of  no 
more.  It  is  left  to  the  antiquary  of  a  future  age  to 
speculate  upon  the  import  of  the  remainmg  letters  that 
composed  a  part  of  their  names.  Where  are  the  men  of 
genius  that  lived  before  the  flood?  They  have  retired 
fi-om  the  memory  of  mankind ;  history  records  of  them 
only  that  they  hved  and  that  they  died,  and  leaves  all  the 
rest  to  be  filled  up  by  conjecture  and  imagination. 

V.  This  subject  reminds  us  of  that  period  when  all 
the  pomp  and  distinctions  of  the  universe  shall  coinci-le 
in  one  point,  melt  into  one  entire  mass,  and  present 
H       themselves  m  one  vision.     The  time  is  coming  when  the 
■       nch  and  poor  will  not  only  meet  as  to  the  circumstances 
ot  their  dymg  hour,  but  as  to  their  allotted  state  and 
condition  of  bemg.     We  have  seen  both  going  to  the 
grave.     Alike  they  occupy  the  plaxie  appointed  for  all 
living ;  alike  they  seek  kindred  with  corruption,  earth 
and  worms.      But  they  wiU  appear  again ;    and  they 
wiU  appear  again  for  purposes  that  were  never  accom- 
phshed  before.     They  wiU  appear  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dergoing a  serious  review  by  the  Master  that  created 
them,  vvho  fixed  their  class,  and  appointed  their  station. 
i™f^.™^PP^^^  *^  account  "  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.      Then  it  will  be  found,  that  many  a  person  has 
occupied  a  station  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  occupy  ; 
that  he  possessed  talents  which  he  was  not  willing  to 
employ ;  and  that  he  wore  a  character  which  he  was  not 
qualified  to  sustain.     Then  the  Great  Governor  of  the 
wnole  will  take  a  review  of  his  creatures ;  he  will  recast 
tneu:  parts ;  he  will  suffer  none  to  appear  but  in  their 
proper  character;  and  the  distinction  of  his  approbation 
wilJ,  m  no  degree,  turn  on  the  transient  distinctions  in 
tnen  present  cu-cumstances  as  rich  and  poor.     The  poor 
Who  has  been  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  wiU  be  made 
nch.    No  obscurity  will  be  felt,  but  his  lustre  wiU  be  as 
tne  sun  shimng  in  his  strength.     Instead  of  persecution 
and  oppression,  he  shaU  receive  "  a  crown  of  life  that 
ladeth  not  away."    The  rich  man  who  was  a  despiser  of 
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God,  shall,  at  the  same  time,-so  far  from  o^^^^S^ 
int^est  in  the  fevour  of  the  Great  Sovereign  of  the 
world  If  he  looks  back  on  the  talents  which  he  ^ 
perverted  on  the  opportunities  he  has  lost,  and  on  he 
force  of  his  influence  which  he  has  not  emplojred  for  the 
Xt  ends  of  his  being  in  serving  God  and  in  serving 
Kneration,  he  shaU'curse  his  wealth,  which  was  the 
souL  of  crime  to  himself  and  others;  and  will  see  m.t 
a  weight  only  sinking  him  lower  m  perdition. 

Thi  rich  who  have  been  the  persecutors  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  wiU  then,  in  the  utmost  agony,  lament 
their  crime,  and  will  "call  upon  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains to  hide  them  ftom  the  w^th  of  the  T^™''^  Jh^ 
purpose  for  which  the  Divine  Being  wiU  then  manifes^ 
Lmself  is  such,  as  it  was  never  attempted  *»  accomplish 
before,-for  the  trial  of  the  adum  of  men.    As  they  are 
now  displaved,  they  can  only  be  judged  upon  incompe- 
?eJI  r^deAceTaudWn  "PJI^/^f-'Cd^Xtc:' 
then  the  whole  character  ^>".^e  J^^S^^'^/^*''' ^.^r' 
the  destiny  of  every  man  will  be.adjus  ed    a^d  dete^ 
mined  lor  ever.    The  Divine  Bemg  will  sit   n  judge- 
menTCn  every  man,  in  order  to  divide  mankind  into 
""eternal  states  ;  to  banish  one  cl^s  tothe  region^  f 
darkness  and  despair,  and  to  receive  the  «>*«  f^  ""^'^ 
"they  shall  enter  through  the  gates  mto  the  aty,,an(l 
reien  with  Him  and  with  his  Son  for  ever  and  ever. 

fshall  attempt  a  very  brief  improvement  <rf  this  suh- 
iect  by  addressing  a  few  considerations  to  each  ot  the 
tt^mentioned^in  the  text  Let  such  as  ^e  rich  r. 
collect  they  are  rich  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  their 
couett  luKy  a  r  ^        servants  of  the  most 

generation,  and  that  they  are     me  s"""^^"        ,       ... 
biirh  God  "     "  We  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  wita 
pric^  " 'let  us  glorify  God,  whose  we  are,  and  whom 
te^Te' bound  to  serve.     TTiese  are  the  sentiments  «f 
Tverdisciple  of  Christ,  but  they  are  not  the  sent.m»^ 
of  CTcrv  one  who  now  hears  me.    There  are,  probably, 
tZZ:^Vy^  miserable  men,  who  are  "ot  the  discipk 
of  Christ.-  iet  each  person  estimate  tunsetf  uij^« 
^iffht  of  God  by  this  consideration  :  is  he  living  to  him 
3  or  is  he  liring  to  Christ  ?     Is  he  Uving  for  the  pui- 


pose  of  luxurious  enjoyment  ? — ^he  is  walking  in  a  vain 
show,  and  not  discharging  his  appropriate  duty,  not  con- 
sidering his  riches  as  the  means  of  doing  good,  as  talents 
wherewith  he  is  to  profit,  and  which  he  must  occupy 
till  the  Master  come.  He  does  not  consider  that  they 
are  not  his  own ;  he  does  not  use  them  as  one  who  bears 
in  mind  that  divine  price  by  which  he  has  been  bought. 
He  has  no  true  respect  to  that  authority  imder  which  he 
acts;  nor  does  he  pay  allegiance  to  the  only  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  We  must  all  stand  before  his 
tribunal :  God  himself  will  be  the  judge.  He  has  com- 
mitted all  judgement  into  the  hands  of  that  very*  Jesus 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all. 

Let  such  persons  consider  seriously  whether  they  are 
living  to  themselves  or  to  God.  Let  them  consider  that, 
if  they  are  Uving  to  themselves,  they  miss  the  very  end 
of  their  being ;  they  are  committing  a  mistake  which 
can  never  be  repaired ;  they  are  guilty  of  an  error  which 
admits  of  no  correction.  They  mistake  the  end  of  their 
being,  which  consists  in  glorifying  God,  in  acquiring  his 
image,  in  fulfilling  his  will,  and  in  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  They  commit  such  an  error  as  no  human  folly 
can  equal,  such  as  no  human  virtue  can  expiate.  This 
is  a  condenming  error ;  this  is  the  fatal  and  awful  mis- 
take of  men ;  that  they  live  as  their  own,  while  the 
voice  of  God,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  precepts  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  open- 
ing light  of  eternity,  all  show  that  '"•  we  are  not  our 
own :"  they  show  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  another, 
the  possession  of  another.  Our  Lord  will  come  forth  ; 
he  will  discover  all  who  have  lived  to  themselves,  he 
will  take  account  of  "  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  all 
that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 
come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Ufe,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  damnation.*'  Let  those  who  are  rich  remember 
that,  as  christians,  it  behoves  them  who  possess  riches 
not  to  fail  in  good  works.  Let  them  act  from  christian 
principles,  and  with  christian  motives,  and  with  a  view 
to  chnstian  reward.    Let  them  recollect  that  they  are 
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bound  to  ascertam  whether  they  are  christians.    Till  wc 
are  christians,  we  cannot  serve  God  as  christians :  we 
can  serve  God  only  in  that  state  which  belongs  to  us. 
Till  we  are  christians,  we  cannot  pay  due  regard  to  his 
will,  we  cannot  act  with  a  view  to  his  glory,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  his  word,  nor  can  we  seriously 
expect  that  eternal  life,  which  rests  no  where  but  on  his 
promise,  which  he  will  fulfil  to  '*  all  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing.*'    Let  it  be  the  care  of  all  in  the  presence  of 
God  in  this  assembly  that  they  be  christians ;  let  them 
secure  a  portion  among  the  saints;  let  them  see  that 
they  have  a  place  among  the  people  of  God ;  that  they 
are  united  to  Him  "  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  hea- 
ven and  on  earth  is  named."     Let  them  seek  to  be  re- 
newed, regenerated,  and  sanctified,  and  washed  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Saviour,  to  be  made  members  of 
Christ,  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom ;  to  be  fitted  and  pre- 
pared for  his  eternal  glory.     Let  them  seek  to  be  vessels 
of  honour,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  fit  for 
the  Master's  use, — fit  to  serve  him  in  the  lower  functions 
of  his  temple  on  earth,  and  to  serve  him  hereafter  in  his 
eternal  kingdom  and  glory.     What  will  it  avail  any  of 
us  to  possess  now  what  we  must  then  cease  to  possess ; 
what  we  can  possess  only  till  we  arrive  at  the  threshold 
of  death,  and  shall  look  back  on  the  distinctions  which 
must  then  have  vanished ;  when  we  lay  down  our  bodies 
in  the  grave,  and  have  nothing  before  us  but  a  vast 
eternity,  the  complexion  of  which  will  be  decided  by  the 
will  of  another, — by  the  will  of  that  Being  who  sees  not 
with  the  eyes  of  flesh  and  blood,  before  whom  riches  and 
poverty,  wisdom  and  folly,  and  all  physical  distinctions 
are  nothing :  who  will  regard  nothing  in  his  creatures 
but  the  will  to  please  him,  and  obedience  to  that  Tvill  ? 
The  happiness  to  be  obtained  by  faith  will  be  infinitely 
superior  to  the  happiness  which  is  derived  from  the  ob- 
jects of  sense.     For  a  man  thus  to  lose  his  own  soul, 
will  be  to  sacrifice  the  great  end  of  his  being. 

But  there  are  some  here  to  whom  the  possession 
of  riches  is  sanctified,  who  consider  them  as  a  great 
trust,  for  the  use  of  which  they  are  responsible,  and  who 


are  asking.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  return  shall  I 
make  to  God  for  all  his  benefits  ?  and  who  tremble,  lest 
at  the  final  account  they  should  be  found  imfaithful 
stewards.  They  trust  in  the  Saviour;  they  cultivate 
communion  with  God ;  they  condescend  io  men  of  low 
estate ;  they  are  rich  in  good  works ;  they  lay  up  a  good 
foundation  for  the  time  to  come;  they  will  surmount 
the  perils  of  the  most  prosperous  fortrme ;  they  wiU 
combine  the  riches  of  this  world  with  the  riches  of 
glory ;  they  will  be  distinguished  in  both  worlds,  stand- 
ing complete  and  ready  for  their  Master  s  will ;  they  are 
armed  for  the  combat  in  the  present  state,  and  fitted  at 
any  moment  to  take  wing,  to  "depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better. '  Happy  those  who,  while 
they  have  abimdance  of  the  things  of  this  world,  have 
also  a  treasure  elsewhere  !  While  they  walk  in  light, 
and  glory,  and  reputation  on  earth,  they  seek  first  the 
honour  that  cometh  from  above ;  they  seek,  indeed,  no 
higJier  honour  than  that  which  comes  from  Him  who  is 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  all. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  to  the  poor.  If  they  are  poor, 
and  yet  partakers  of  true  piety  springing  from  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  let  them  not  repine.  Let  them  indulge  no 
envious  thought  at  those  who  possess  more  of  this  world's 
goods  than  is  allotted  to  themselves.  To  such  I  would 
say,  Recollect  that  your  happiness  depends  not  on  the 
station  in  Ufe  which  you  occupy,  but  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  perform  its  duties.  A  small  circle  is  not  less 
complete  than  a  large  one  :  a  humble  field  of  occupation, 
yielding  proper  fruits  in  their  season,  will  be  recognized 
by  God  and  approved  of  men.  You  will  have  the  tes- 
timony of  your  consciejice  that  "in  simplicity,  and 
godly  sincerity,  you  have  your  conversation  in  the  world." 
You  will  leave  a  testimony  behind  you  of  the  power  of 
rehgion  :  your  remains  wiU  breathe  a  sweet  odour  in  aL 
the  churches  of  which  you  formed  a  part :  you  will  dig- 
nify a  low  station,  you  will  rescue  it  from  all  reproach ; 
for  the  reproach  consists  not  in  poverty,  but  in  yielding 
to  the  temptations  of  poverty.  Riches,  in  themselves, 
confer  no  lasting  honour,  but  as  they  are  accompanied 
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by  a  resistance  to  their  peculiar  temptations.     You  are 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  "  the  Lord  of  all/'  who, 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  made  poverty  his  abode, 
became  a  companion  of  fishermen,  and  at  length  a  com 
panion  of  sinners  on  the  cross.     Let  such  as  are  poor 
seek  to  be  "rich  in  faith:"  let  them  exult  and  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  future  happiness  :  let  them  rise  above 
the  sorrows  of  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory 
which  awaits  them.     Your  recompense  is  above ;  your 
pleasures  are  in  heaven.     If  you  are  real  christians,  you 
would  not  relinquish  one  portion  in  heaven  for  all  the 
happiness  of  the  present  state.     Avoid  every  temptation 
to  dishonesty,  to  prevarication,  to  envy,  to  raurmurinfr, 
to  discontent.     Avoid  all  those  temptations  which  arise 
from  a  narrow  and  scanty  fortune.     Show  how  religion 
can  dignify  the  lowest  station  in  society,  and  do  all  pos- 
sible honour  to  that  station.     Thousands  of  saints  have 
done  this.     Our  Saviour  illustrated  the  sorrows  and  pri- 
vations of  poverty;  and,  if  you  are  animated  by  his 
spirit,  you  will  walk  in  his  steps ;  and  after  having  suf- 
fered with  him  here,  you  will  be  also  glorified  together 
with  him,  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 


FRAGMENTS. 


DEFENCE  OF  VILLAGE  PREACHING, 

HINTS  ON  TOLERATION, 

THE  RIGHT  OF  WORSHIP,  &c. 


rWEITTEN    IN    1801,    1800.   AND    ICil.J 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  disquisition,  of  which  the  interesting  Fragments  now 
presented  to  the  pubUc  are  alone  preserved,  was  commenced 
iu  1801.  About  that  time  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  advanced 
the  opinion,  in  various  charges  and  sermons,  (extracts  from 
one  of  which  are  subjoined  in  a  note,)*  that  the  dissenters 

*  Extracts  from  Bishop  Horsley's  Charge,  published  in  1800. 

After  observing  that  the  laity  of  England  kve  as  little  rdj.sh  for 
Socinianism  as  for  Atheism,  and  that  they  think  mnch  alike  of  him  who 
openly  disowns  the  Son,  and  of  him  who  denies  the  Father  ;  insomuch 
that  the  advocates  of  this  blasphemy  have  preached  themselves  out  of 
all  credit  with  the  people,  he  proceeds  as  follows :—  . 

"Still  the  operations  of  the  enemy  are  going  on;  still  going  on  by 
stratagem.  The  stratagem  still  a  pretence  of  Reformation.  But  the 
Reformation  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  before  attempted.  Instead  of 
divesting  religion  of  its  mysteries,  an«l  reducing  it  to  a  mere  philosophy 
in  speculation,  and  a  mere  morality  in  practice  the  plan  is  now  to  affect 
a  great  zeal  for  orthodoxy  ;  to  make  great  pretensions  to  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  the  Holv  Spirit's  influence  ;  to  alienate  the  mmds  of 
the  people  from  the  established  clergy,  bv  representing  them  as  sordid 
wordings  ;  without  any  concern  about  the  souls  of  men  ;  ^different  to 
tiie  relipon  which  they  ought  to  teach,  and  to  which  the  a.ty  are 
attached?and  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom  conventicles  have  been  opened  in  great  numbers,  and  congregaUqns 
formed  of  one  knows  not  what  denomination.  The  pastor  is  often  in 
appearance  at  least,  an  illiterate  peasant  or  mechanic.  The  congregation 
i8^?isited  occasionally  by  preachers  from.a  distance.  Sunday  school  a^e 
opened  in  connexion  wii  these  conventicles  There  is  much  reason  to 
sJ^pect  that  the  expenses  of  these  schools  and  conventicles  are  defrayed 
by  associations  formed  in  different  places.  For  the  preachers  and  school- 
masters  are  observed  to  engage  in  expenses  for  the  support  and  advance- 
ment  of  their  institutions,  to  which  if  Nve  may  J"^^^  ^^J^^^^^^J;"/' 
their  own  means  must  be  altogether  inadequate  The  poor  are  even 
bribed,  by  small  pecuniary  giftsTrom  time  to  time  to  send  the>;  c»»^^^^ 
to  these  schools  Sf  they  know  not  what,  rather  than  ^o  toe  connected 
with  the  established  church,  in  which  they  would  be  bred  in  the  pnn- 
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and  methodists,  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  villages  where  evangelical  doctrines  were 
not  taught  in  the  established  church,  were  actuated  by  what 
were  then  termed  "Jacobinical"  motives,  and  by  a  desire  to 
overthrow  the  episcopahan  form  of  church  government.  This 
opinion,  repeatedly  announced  in  the  oracular  tone  too  often 
assumed  by  that  learned  prelate,  obtained  an  extraordinary 
currency;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  some 
strong  legislative  measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  en- 
croachments (as  they  were  regarded)  upon  the  functions  of 
a  parish  minister,  would  be  adopted.    The  necessity  of  such 

ciples  of  true  religion  and  loyalty.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  new 
congregations  of  nondescripts  have  been  mostly  formed  since  the  Jacobins 
have  been  laid  under  the  restraints  of  those  two  most  salutary  statutes 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills ;  a 
circumstance  which  gives  much  ground  ibr  suspicion  that  sedition  and 
Atheism  are  the  real  objects  of  these  institutions,  rather  than  religion. 
Indeed,  in  some  places  this  is  known  to  be  the  case.  In  one  topic  the 
teachers  of  all  these  congregations  agree ;  abuse  of  the  established  clergy, 
as  negligent  of  their  flocks,  cold  in  their  preaching,  and  destitute  of  the 
Spirit  In  this  they  are  joined  by  persons  of  a  very  different  caste ;  whom 
a  candour  of  which  they,  on  their  part,  set  but  a  poor  example,  is  un- 
willing to  suspect  of  any  ill  design ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  them 
of  the  imputation  of  an  indiscretion  in  their  zeal,  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, may  be  productive  of  mischief  very  remote,  I  believe,  from  their 
intention.  It  is  a  dreadful  aggravation  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  crisis 
in  this  country,  that  persons  of  real  piety  should,  without  knowing  it,  be 
lending  their  aid  to  the  common  enemy,  and  making  themselves,  in 
effect,  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
Christ.  The  Jacobins  of  this  country,  I  very  much  fear,  are,  at  this 
moment,  making  a  tool  of  Methodism,  just  as  the  illumiuees  of  Bavaria 
made  a  tool  of  free-masonry  ;  while  the  real  Methodist,  like  the  real 
free-mason,  is  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  wicked  enterprise  the 
counterfeit  has  in  hand."    Pp.  18—20. 

In  page  25,  &c.  the  Bishop  corrects  a  misrepresentation  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gives  the  following  as  a 
feithful  statement  of  it.  "  I  said,"  says  he,  "that  schools  of  Jacobinical 
religion  and  Jacobinical  poHtics  ;  that  is  to  say,  schools  of  Atheism  and 
disloyalty,  abound  in  this  country ;—  schools  in  the  shape  and  disguise  of 
charity ;— schools  and  Sunday  schools,  in  which  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  very  lowest  orders  are  enlightened ;  that  is  to  say,  taught  to 
despise  religion,  and  the  laws,  and  all  subordination. — This  I  know  to  be 
the  fact.  But,  the  proper  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the  Jacobinical 
schools,  will  be  schools  for  children  of  the  same  class  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parochial  clergy :— Sunday  schools,  therefore,  under  your 
twu  iwpectioD,  I  woold  advise  yoa  to  encourage."    P.  26. 


measures  was  urged  again  and  again,  with  the  utmost  violence 
and  intolerance,  in  several  of  the  daily  and  other  periodical 
pubhcations ;  so  that  considerable  apprehensions  were  natu- 
rally entertained  that  these  exertions  of  christian  benevo- 
lence would  be  altogether  checked,  or  greatly  restricted. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  Mr.  Hall  commenced  this  essay: 
but,  the  public  ebullition  subsiding,  he  relinquished  his 
design  of  publication,  and  indeed  destroyed  a  portion  of 
what  he  had  written. 

In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  the  friends  of  village  preach- 
ing by  dissenters,  and  of  Sunday  schools  under  their  super- 
intendence, were  again  alarmed  by  a  fresh  attempt  to  restrain 
their  operations,  though  not  undertaken  in  a  hostile  spirit, 
in  an  act  brought  into  parliament  by  Lord  Sidmouth.    His 
Lordship  proposed  some  new  restrictions  upon  persons  who 
wished  to  qualify  as  dissenting  teachers,  and  others,  either 
by  separate  licence,  or  by  some  other  method,  thought  to 
be  appropriate,  on  itinerant  preaching.    He  also  proposed 
to  deprive  lay-preachers  of  certain  exemptions  which  had 
hitherto  been  granted.    Against  these  measures  petitions 
were  sent  to  parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  bill,  being  opposed  by  Lords  Grey,  Holland,  Erskine, 
Liverpool,   Moira,  Stanhope,  by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Urd  Chancellor  Eldon, 
was  lost  May  21st,  1811,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Erskine, 
which  was  agreed   to  without  a  division.     The  minds  of 
those  classes  of  the  public  that  were  interested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  evangehcal   knowledge   among  the  poor,  were 
however,  agitated  by  this  question  for  several  months.     In 
such  a  state  of  thmgs,  Mr.  Hall  determined  to  revise  and 
complete  what  he  had  formerly  beg-an ;  but  the  failure  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  plan  induced  him  again  to  lay  aside  his 
pen,  and  again  to  destroy  great  part  of  the  manuscript. 
The  portions  which  escaped  destruction  have  been  found 
since  Mr.  Hall's  death.    They  want  the  advantage  of  entire 
continuity,  as  well  as  of  the  author's  finishing  touch;  and, 
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being  composed  at  distant  periods,  and  in  part  evidently 
re- written,  to  suit  the  modification  of  the  general  purpose 
occasioned  by  the  later  attempts  at  restriction,  they  exhibit 
a  slight  repetition  of  sentiment.  It  has,  however,  been 
thought  right  to  preserve  the  whole  of  them ;  as  they  un- 
fold, and  place  in  different  lights,  some  valuable  principles 
of  general  application. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  on  I^rd  Sidmouth's 
bill,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  "  A  Sketch  of 
the  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies  appointed  to 
protect  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters." 


FRAGMENT  ON  VILLAGE  PREACHING. 


Where  they  beheld  the  papal  power  oyer- 

tumed,  they  were  ready  to  imagine  the  season  was 
approaching,  so  clearly  foretold,  when  true  religion  should 
emerge  from  the  clouds  of  superstition  which  environed 
her  and  enlightened  the  world.  Who  will  say  that  these 
hopes  indicated  depravity  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
cherished  them  too  fondly?  It  was  surely  not  very 
ciiminal  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of 
evil  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  justice,  peace,  and 
happiness ;  or  to  mistake  "  the  times  and  seasons  which 
the  Father  has  put  into  his  own  power."  Good  men 
were,  of  all  others,  least  likely  to  suspect  that  their  hopes 
would  be  blasted  by  a  wickedness  of  which  the  world 
afforded  no  example.  But  whatever  of  this  delusion 
might  have  prevailed  heretofore,  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
public  are  completely  recovered  from  it ;  nor  has  it  had 
the  smallest  influence  in  stimulating  the  exertions  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  defend. 

The  only  shadow  of  argument  on  which  Bishop  Hors- 
ley  founds  his  accusation,  that  village  preaching  has  a 
political  object,  is,  that  it  has  been  chiefly  prevalent  since 
the  Pitt  and  Grenville  bills,  as  they  are  styled,  were 
passed ;  which  put  a  stop  to  political  meetings.  Hence 
he  infers  that  it  is  only  a  new  channel  into  which  the  old 
stream  is  directed.  Here,  however,  he  is  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  true  source  of  this  increased  activity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  missions,  the  first  of  which  was  established 
some  years  before  the  Grenville  bills  were  passed.  The 
attention  of  the  religious  public  was  strongly  excited  on 
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that  occasion  to  the  indispensable  necessitj  of  "  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  the  result  was  a 
resolution  to  exert  more  zealous  and  extensive  efforts  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  at  home  than  had 
before  been  employed.  Agreeable  to  this,  it  will  be 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  political  debates  have  had  the  least  share 
(if  they  have  had  any)  in  promoting  these  measures ;  and 
that  the  invariable  effect  of  engaging  in  these  plans  has 
been  to  diminish  the  attention  bestowed  on  political  ob- 
jects. This  indeed  could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence; 
for  as  the  mind  is  too  limited  to  be  very  deeply  impressed 
with  more  than  one  object  at  a  time,  a  solicitude  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  piety,  must  insensibly  diminish  the 
ardour  for  every  thing  that  is  not  necessarily  involved  in 
it ;  not  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  such 
designs  imply  and  promote,  is  peculiarly  incompatible 
with  the  violence  and  acrimony  of  political  passions. 
He  who  is  truly  intent  on  promoting  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  must  look  on  futurity  with  so  steady  an  ' 
eye,  that  he  is  in  more  danger  of  falling  into  indifference 
to  the  spectacle  that  is  passing  before  him,  than  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  too  much  inflamed  by  it.  He  is 
imder  more  temptation  to  desert  his  proper  rank  in 
society,  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  worldly  activity, 
and  to  let  opportunities  of  exertion  slide  through  his 
hands,  than  to  indulge  turbident  and  ambitious  views. 

Hence  we  find,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  heathens 
made  frequent  complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  christians, 
but  never  accused  them  of  turbulence ;  and  that  while 
many  fled  into  deserts,  from  austerity  and  devotion,  not 
one,  during  the  prevalence  of  paganism,  endured  the 
chastisement  of  the  laws  for  sedition  or  treason.  The 
pious  of  every  age  have  been  among  the  quiet  of  the 
land. 

K  our  legislators  are  aware  (as  I  hope  they  are)  of  the 
inconceivable  benefits  which  are  derived,  in  a  poHtical 
view,  from  the  diffusion  of  pure  and  undefiled  reUgion, 
no  fascination  of  great  talents  or  of  high  rank,  no  fear  of 
misrepresentation  or  calumny,  will  tempt  them  to  be 


guilty  of  a  legislative  suicide,  by  exerting  their  authority 
to  suppress  it :  since  nothing  can  ever  give  equal  ef&cacy 
to  the  laws  or  stabiKty  to  the  government.  The  law,  of 
itself,  can  only  address  fears ;  religion  speaks  to  the  con- 
science, and  commands  it  to  respect  that  justice  on  which 
the  law  is  founded.  Human  law  can  only  arm  itself 
with  penalties  which  may  be  averted,  despised,  or  en- 
dured ;  religion  presents,  in  the  displeasure  of  our  Maker, 
an  evil  that  can  have  no  bounds.  Human  laws  can  only 
take  cognizance  of  disorders  in  their  last  stage,  proposing 
only  the  pimishment  of  the  delinquent,  without  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  crime ;  religion  establishes  a  tribunal 
in  our  own  breast,  where  that  which  is  concealed  from 
every  other  eye  is  arraigned,  and  the  very  embryo  of 
crime  detected  and  destroyed. 

If  we  examine  the  som-ces  of  crimes,  we  shall  perceive 
the  chief  temptation  to  violate  the  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity,  arises  from  a  discontent  with  the  allotments  of 
Providence;  men  are  apt  to  attach  an  importance  to 
what  they  see  another  possesses.  But  what  can  be  so 
sovereign  a  cure  for  this  discontent  as  religion,  which 
teaches  that  all  things  are  under  the  disposal  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  that  life  is  but  a  passage  to  an  eternal  condition 
of  being ;  that  every  thing  the  world  admires  is  passing 
away,  and  that  he  only  who  "  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever  V 

Religion  must  infallibly  promote  obedience  to  the  laws, 
by  subduing  those  violent  passions  which  give  birth  to 
crimes.  As  our  hopes  and  fears  must  all  turn  on  the 
present  scene,  or  on  futurity,  it  is  plain  that  a  principle 
which  throws  an  infinite  weight  into  the  latter  scale  must 
greatly  diminish  the  influence  of  the  former.  On  this 
account,  real  piety  must  ever  be  an  enemy  to  intemperate 
enjoyments,  and  to  extravagant  hopes.  In  addition  to 
this,  Christianity  enforces  obedience  to  civil  rulers  with 
the  utmost  clearness  and  under  the  most  solemn  sanction, 
adopting  the  duties  of  a  citizen  into  the  family  of  reli-^ 
gion,  and  commanding  its  disciples  to  revere  civil  govern- 
ment as  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  to  be  "  subject,  not 
chiefly  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.**    Who  are  &• 
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likely  to  he  loyal  subjects  as  those  who  consider  lawfiil 
princes,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  judges  as  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  portion  confided  to  them  of  eternal  justice? 
The  public  may  be  assured,  that  as  nothing  is  more  re- 
mote from  the  views  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  pro- 
moting village  preaching  than  an  intention  to  promote 
political  discontent,  so  nothingr  is  more  removed  from  the 
practice  of  the  preachers.  That  there  may  be  an  im- 
prudent or  an  unprincipled  individual  who  profanes  the 
function  of  a  preacher  by  introducing  political  remarks 
(a  practice  too  common  with  those  who  are  loudest  in  the 
condemnation  of  dissenters)  is  possible  :  though  it  has 
never  been  my  lot  to  hear  of  any  among  our  village 
preachers;  but  that  such  instances  are  extremely  rare, 
and  when  they  occur  never  fail  to  be  discountenanced  in 
the  strongest  manner,  both  by  dissenters  and  methodists, 
may  be  aflirmed  with  the  utmost  confidence.  There  is 
no  maxim  more  constantly  inculcated  by  all  who  have 
any  influence  in  these  measures,  than  that  of  scrupulously 
abstaining  from  every,  even  the  remotest,  allusion  to 
politics.  They  have  preached  liberty  indeed,  but  it  is 
that  liberty  which  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  at  Nazareth, 
that  holy  and  divine  liberty  with  which  the  Son  makes 
his  followers  free ;  not  that  liberty  whose  thrilling  accents 
awake  nations  to  arms,  but  that  which  is  enjoyed  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
all  is  still ;  as  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  sound  of 
the  lifted  hammer  was  not  heard.  They  propose  a  revo- 
lution, but  it  is  that  by  which  men  are  translated  from 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
Christ.  They  propose  great  innovations,  but  such  as 
consist  in  exhorting  men  to  newness  of  heart. 

His  Lordship  expresses  his  approbation  of  Sunday 
ichools,  provided  they  are  placed  under  the  inspection 
and  control  of  the  clergy.  If  the  clergy  will  take  the 
trouble  of  forming  and  inspecting  Sunday  schools,  they 
may  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  public,  and  gain  much 
honour  to  themselves ;  whether  the  nation  will  tamely 
submit  to  have  the  business  of  education  exclusively  in 


the  hands  of  any  one  set  of  men,  remains  to  be  tried. 
The  attempt  to  support  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  by 
invading  the  freedom  of  education;  resembles  more  the 
policy  of  a  Julian  than  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  To  in- 
vade the  freedom  of  charity  is  a  stretch  of  t3Taimy  still 
more  odious.  To  control  the  movements  of  benevolence, 
and  construe  the  impulse  of  compassion  into  a  crime,  is 
such  an  outrage  as  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  darkest 
ages,  and  in  the  most  barbarous  minds.  Of  what  crimes 
have  the  dissenters  been  convicted,  we  will  boldly  ask ; 
of  such  infamy  that  even  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in 
them  must  wear  the  aspect  of  guilt ;  and  that  they  must 
be  degraded,  not  only  beneath  the  rights  of  citizens,  but 
the  possibilities  of  virtue  ?  What  have  these  helots  of 
England  done  to  deserve  this  more  than  Spartan  cruelty  ? 
In  the  name  of  eternal  justice,  I  invoke  the  injured  ma- 
jesty of  our  common  nature  to  repel  an  attack  so  injuri- 
ous, founded  on  aspersions  so  foul  and  detestable. 

It  is  asserted  that  these  revolutionary  designs  are  car- 
ried on  under  pretences  of  superior  piety.  It  is  matter 
of  accusation,  that  the  dissenters  make  these  pretences. 
If  the  dissenters,  however,  profess  to  have  more  piety 
than  the  members  of  the  established  church,  it  will  be 
'shrewdly  suspected  to  arise  from  a  very  plain  reason, 
nanaely,  that  they  have  more.  Hypocrisy  is  the  vice  of 
individuals,  not  of  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who  can 
have  no  motive  sufficiently  extensive  in  its  operation  to 
engage  them  to  submit  to  its  restraints.  The  same  con- 
clusion results  from  another  consideration.  Nothing  but 
a  conscientious  preference  can,  generally  speaking,  in- 
chne  a  man  to  a  mode  of  religious  profession  which  in 
the  mildest  times  is  unpopular,  and  at  some  seasons  not 
exempt  from  danger  and  disgrace.  Without  contending 
for  any  superiority  in  the  principles  of  dissent,  the  very 
circumstance  of  becoming  a  dissenter,  or  of  continuing 
such,  at  some  expense  of  worldly  reputation  and  advan- 
tage, indicates  a  mind  over  which  religious  considerations 
have  great  influence.  They  who  never  scarcely  think  of 
religion  at  all,  or  who  abandon  themselves  to  the  tide  of 
opinion  and  fashion,  are  safely  conducted  into  the  havei^ 
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of  the  established  church.  To  be  content  with  merely 
being  tolerated,  instead  of  sharing  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  an  opulent  establishment,  to  have  all  the 
avenues  which  lead  to  greatness  shut  against  them,  is  a 
sacrifice  which  nothing  but  conscientious  piety,  however 
mistaken,  can  prompt  them  to  make.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  religious  minority, 
from  a  conviction  that  their  conduct  will  be  exposed  to  a 
severe  scrutiny,  and  that  nothing  can  sustain  them  against 
the  contempt  of  the  world  but  superior  correctness  of 
morals,  have  a  motive  for  cherishing  the  spirit  of  their 
institution  which  others  want. 

On  these  accounts  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed 
presumptuous  if  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  dis- 
senters, and  especially  that  class  of  them  who  have  sig- 
nalized their  zeal  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor, 
have  really  more  piety  than  falls  to  the  share  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England.     But  how  is  it  now  pos- 
sible for  pious  men  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  overtum 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  overwhelm  every 
thing  in  anarchy?     For  this  purpose  they  must  unite 
themselves  intimately  with  the  infidel  faction ;  they  must 
make  common    cause  with  those    detestable  monsters 
whose  pestilential  breath  has  blasted,  in  other  countries 
every  thing  cheering  to  the  eye  or  refreshing  to  the  heart. 
They  must  forget  the  infinite  contrariety  of  principle 
which  divides  them ;    they  must  forget  the  daggers  of 
these  assassins,  which,  after  destrojring   their  enemies 
they  never  fail  to  turn  against  their  associates,  impelled 
by  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  destruction.     They  must 
put  their  fortune,  their  character,  their  life,  in  the  hands 
of  men  with  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  them- 
selves in  a  room.     There  is  nothing  more  opposite  than 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  the  spirit  of  faction.     There  enters 
into  the  composition  of  faction,  a  meddlesome  and  mis- 
chievous activity,  blended  with  a  callousness  of  heart; 
devotion  softens  the  temper.     Faction  knows  no  delicacy 
in  the  choice  of  its  society :   it  wants  no  other  qualities 
in  its  associates  than  turbulence  and  discontent,  a  con- 
science which  no  crimes  can  startle,  and  an  impudence 


which  no  detection  can  confront :    devotion,  alarmed  at 
wickedness,  and  disgusted  with  folly,  is  apt  to  carry  the 
principle  of  selection  too  far.     Faction  delights  in  scenes 
of  tumult  and  noise  ;  devotion  in  solitude  and  retirement 
Faction  busies  itself  with  forming  external  movements, 
and  values  itself  only  on  the  change  it  produces  in  the 
situation  of  external  objects ;  the  treasures  and  conquests 
of  religion  are  internal.     Faction  draws  its  nourishment 
from  an  overweening  conceit  of  superior  wisdom,  accom- 
panied with  a  proportionable   contempt  of  the  under 
standing  and  virtue  of  other  men.     The  solid  foundation 
of  piety  is  laid  in  humility,  or  a  deep  conviction  of  our 
sinfabess  and  faUibility.     I  will  not  say  that  men  of  real 
piety  have  never  been  betrayed  into  factious  enterprises ; 
or  have  not,  on  some  occasions,  pushed  their  opposition 
to  government  too  far;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  whenever  they  have  done  so,  it  must  have  arisen 
fi-om    an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances; 
generally  from  the  oppression  which  makes  a  wise  man 
mad ;  that  it  is  most  foreign  to  their  genuine  character, 
and  that  nothing  is  a  more  efiectual  antidote  to  political 
turbulence  than  the  prevalence  of  piety. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
lament  that  propensity  to  credit  and  propagate  the  most 
hideous  calumnies,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  to  an 
unprecedented  height  in  this  age.  It  may  answer  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  but  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  recoil  on 
those  who  employ  it.  It  resembles  the  policy  of  in- 
surrections and  riots,  which,  though  they  may  occa- 
sionally punish  or  crush  an  obnoxious  sect,  no  wise 
government  will  adopt,  for  fear  of  a  reaction.  To  fill 
the  minds  of  the  public  with  hatred,  jealousies,  and 
suspicions,  is  to  poison  the  fountains  of  public  security. 
When  this  spirit  is  once  awakened  among  a  people,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  its  rulers  seldom  fail,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  injured  by  it.  Under  disasters  which 
the  utmost  wisdom  cannot  prevent,  under  burdens  which 
the  strictest  economy  may  impose,  government  presente 
a  plain,  a  palpable,  and  permanent  pretext  of  discontent 
and  suspicion.     Misery  finds  a  sort  of  relief  in  attribu- 
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ting  its  sufferings  to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  while  it 
soothes  its  anguish  by  resentment  and  clamour,  it  fastens 
on  the  object  that  first  presents  itself.     This  object  will 
naturally  be  the  rulers  of  the  nation.     Nor  is  there  any 
thing  with  respect  to  which  men  are  more  liable  to  be 
mistaken,  than  the  share  which  the  imprudence  or  mis- 
conduct of  civil  government  has  in  the  production  of 
public  calamities.     So  various,  so  subtle,  so  compHcated 
in  their  operation  are  the  causes  which  conduct  to  pros- 
perity or  decline  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  delicacy  to  determine  what  share 
is  to  be  assigned  to  human  agency,  and  what  to  contin- 
gencies and  events.     This   obscurity  furnishes  infinite 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  candour  in  the  well  disposed, 
and  for  the  indulgence  of  suspicion  and  discontent  in 
the  factious.     In  scenes  so  complicated,  and  when  the 
steps  are  so  numerous  and  so  untraceable  between  the 
first  movement  and  the  last,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  events,  when  we  are  very  re- 
mote, or  when  we  are  very  near  them.     If  we  attempt 
to  survey  a  remote  asra,  we  are  lost  in  naked  generali- 
ties ;  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  scene  before  us,  our 
attention  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  detached  parts ;  we  are 
apt  to  confound  proximate  with  remote  causes,  to  mis- 
take casual  coincidence  for  natural  connexion,  and  to 
give  a  disproportionate  importance  to  whatever  we  im- 
mediately feel.     Let  them  who  have  any  doubt  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  calumny,  look  at  what  took  place  in 
France,  where  they  will  find  it  was  the  principal  engine 
employed  by  the  Brissotines  to  overturn  the  monarchy, 
and  afterwards  by  Robespierre  to  deluge  that  devoted 
country  with  blood.     By  inspiring  everlasting  jealousies 
and  unbounded  fears,  he  contrived  to  extirpate  every 
•  remain   of  tenderness  and  pity,   and  to  preserve  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  constant  agitation,  like  the  sea 
in  a  storm.     It   was  this  that  whetted  the  daggers  of 
assassins.     It  was  the  withering  blast  of  this  spint  that 
destroyed  every  thing  amiable  and  noble  in  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  resigned  to  the  desolating  sway  of  sel- 
fishness and  revenge.     Nothing  can  be  more   fatal  to 


public  repose ;  nothing  can  tend  more  immediately  to 
quicken  the  seeds  of  convulsion.  That  this  malignant 
leaven  should  be  infused  into  the  public  mind  by  any 
hands,  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret ;  that  it  should  be 
mingled  and  prepared  by  those  hands  from  which  the 
world  is  wont  to  look  for  benedictions  and  blessings, 
seems  awful  and  portentous. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  understood  to  intimate  that 
there  is  any  room  to  apprehend  the  dissenters  may  be 
provoked  to  verify  the  suspicions  and  calumnies  to  which 
they  are  incessantly  exposed.  The  writer  would  be  un- 
derstood to  speak  merely  of  the  tendency  of  such  infu- 
sions on  the  nation  at  large  ;  not  at  all  of  their  influence 
on  the  dissenters  or  methodists.  Their  loyalty  is  of  too 
fine  a  texture  to  be  affected  by  the  efflux  or  influx  of 
public  opinion.  While  they  enjoyed  the  countenance  of 
the  pubHc,  their  loyalty  was  sustained  by  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  popularity,  nor  will  any  discouragement  tempt 
them  to  forfeit  it.  In  the  mean  time  they  place  a  firm 
reliance,  first  on  the  protection  of  Heaven,  the  judge  of 
their  innocence,  next  on  the  impartial  justice  and  paren- 
tal kindness  of  their  gracious  sovereign,  to  prevent  them 
fi-om  being  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  re- 
proaches of  their  enemies. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  head,  I  trust,  to  satisfy 
every  unprejudiced  person,  that  nothing  is  more  remote 
from  the  design  of  these  institutions  than  the  promotion 
of  seditious  or  revolutionary  plans. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  distinct  charge,  which  is  that 
of  hostility  to  the  church  of  England.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  by  the  prelate,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  allude,  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  iti- 
nerant preachers  to  calumniate  the  clergy,  by  represent- 
ing them  as  a  set  of  hirelings,  destitute  of  the  spirit  of 
piety,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
flocks ;  by  which  artifices  they  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  the  established  pastors,  and  prepare 
them  for  becoming  dissenters ;  or  what,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  learned  prelate,  is  the  same  thing,  schismatics. 

Although  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to 
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contradict  a  positive  assertion  in  a  manner  equally  posi- 
tive, yet  truth  compels  us  on  this  occasion  to  declare 
that  the  statement  here  made  is  without  any  sort  of 
foundation  in  truth.  The  practice  of  vilifying  the  esta- 
blished clergy  is  so  far  from  being  commonly  adopted  in 
the  discourses,  either  of  dissenters  or  methodists,  that  it 
may  be  safely  afl&rmed,  if  there  are  any  instances  of  con- 
duct so  highly  improper,  they  are  extremely  rare,  and 
that  where  the  dissenters  offend  in  this  particular  once, 
the  established  clergy  are  guilty  of  it  ten  times.  It  is  a 
practice  which  the  late  Mr.  Wesley  discouraged,  in  his 
connexion,  to  the  utmost ;  nor  are  the  dissenters,  as  a 
body,  less  scrupulous  and  delicate  on  that  head.  Still, 
however,  it  will  be  said,  a  principle  of  hostility  to  the 
established  church  seems  inseparable  from  these  exer- 
tions ;  the  tendency  of  preaching  in  the  parishes  of  au- 
thorized ministers  must  be  to  alienate  the  people  from 
the  established  mode  of  worship,  and,  in  the  issue,  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  national  church. 

As  this  objection  wears  a  more  plausible  appearance 
than  any  other,  and  has  been  urged  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  the  author  must  beg  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
while  he  gives  it  a  full  and  distinct  examination. 

1.  The  objection  we  are  considering  seems  to  imply, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  urge  it,  an  inattention  to  the 
true  genius  and  design  of  a  religious  establishment.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  design  of  religion  itself, 
and  the  design  of  that  support  which  is  given  to  it  by 
human  laws.  The  design  of  religion  itself  is  to  disci- 
pline the  mind  and  prepare  the  heart  for  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  The  design  of  supporting  a  particular  form 
of  religion  by  iaw,  is  much  less  extensive ;  it  is  to  derive 
from  it  that  security  which  it  never  fails  to  confer  on  the 
interests  of  civil  society.  This  may  be  termed  the  indi- 
rect benefit  of  religion ;  with  a  view  to  which  the  policy 
of  legislation  has  thought  it  right  to  incorporate  it  with 
human  laws.  The  establishment  of  a  religion  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  final  end.  In  respect  to  importance 
it  is  never  ta  be  confounded  with  religion,  or  even  to  be 
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placed  on  a  level  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, to  which  it  ought  ever  to  be  in  perfect  subordina- 
tion. It  aims  at  nothing  farther  than  to  secure  such  a 
prevalence  of  religion  as  shall  make  men  conscientious 
and  upright.  By  whatever  means  this  is  accomplished, 
the  true  design  of  every  religious  establishment  is  an- 
swered. From  the  indisposition  of  mankind  to  direct 
their  thoughts  to  a  futurity;  from  their  proneness  to 
immerse  themselves  in  present  and  sensible  objects ;  and 
the  ignorance  which  follows  of  course,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  set  apart  a  particular  order  of  men 
to  inculcate  its  truths,  and  to  exemplify  its  duties.  Laws 
will  not  be  obeyed,  harmony  in  society  cannot  be  main- 
tained, without  virtue ;  virtue  cannot  subsist  without 
religion.  The  sentiments  of  religion,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  effaced  from  the  mind  by  the  influence  of  worldly 
passions  and  pursuits,  unless  it  is  recognized  by  the  so- 
yereign,  and  public  teachers  appointed  by  the  state. 

Whoever  attends  to  this,  must  perceive  that  the  esta- 
blishment was  intended,  not  to  correct  an  excess,  but  to 
supply  a  defect ;  not  to  prevent  men  from  becoming  too 
devout,  but  to  preserve  them  from  falling  into  irreligion 
and  vice.  It  was  not  because  men  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  be  religious,  but  because  they  are  too  apt  to 
forget  it,  that  our  forefathers  thought  proper  to  give  it 
a  legal  establishment.  On  a  similar  principle,  universi- 
ties were  established,  and  colleges  endowed,  to  stimulate 
hterary  ardour,  and  facilitate  the  means  of  axiquiring 
knowledge ;  and  not  that  it  might  be  made  a  crime  to 
receive  instruction  in  any  other  place.  If  peculiar  pri- 
yileges  and  honours  were  conferred  on  these  seminaries, 
it  was  not  with  a  view  to  limit,  confine,  and  discourage, 
but  to  animate  the  exertions  of  literary  talent.  If  they 
seemed  to  narrow  the  stream,  it  was  only  mth  a  view  to 
deepen  the  current. 

To  attempt  to  restrain  the  prevalence  of  religion,  to 
suppress  the  efforts  of  good  men  for  the  promotion  of 
piety,  under  pretence  of  guarding  the  established  church, 
is  to  lose   sight  of  the  design  of  all  religion,    and  to 
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coTinteract  the  purpose  for  which  the  estahlishment  of 
it  in  particular  was  made.  It  would  be  to  found  the 
security  of  the  church  on  the  ruins  of  religion. 

2.  They  who  urge  the  objection  seem  not  to  have  re- 
flected sufficiently  on  the  prodigious  advantages  which 
the  church  of  England  possesses  for  securing  its  existence 
and  prosperity.  The  large  portion  of  property  it  holds 
gives  it  a  great  national  weight  and  importance.  The 
regular  gradations  of  authority  and  rank  cement  its  seve- 
ral parts  closely  together,  and  prepare  it  on  all  occasions 
to  act  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  unanimity.  Its 
ministers,  vested  with  legal  authority  and  character,  are 
the  natural  objects  of  a  veneration,  of  which  nothing  but 
personal  misbehaviour  can  deprive  them. 

Mankind  are  apt  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  whatever  is  countenanced  by  antiquity,  enforced  by 
authority,  and  recommended  by  custom.  The  pleasure 
of  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  others  is  by  most  men 
so  much  preferred  to  the  toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and 
so  few  are  either  able  or  disposed  to  examine  for  them- 
selves, that  the  voice  of  law  will  generally  be  taken  for 
the  dictates  of  justice. 

Nor  is  it  the  weakness  only  of  mankind  that  inclines 
them  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  what  is  established; 
some  of  the  most  amiable  propensities  of  the  heart  lean 
the  same  way, — deference  to  superior  wisdom  and  to 
great  names ;  the  love  of  quiet,  and  the  dread  of  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  These  considerations  will  prevail 
over  minds  which  are  too  virtuous  to  be  moved  by  a 
gross  self-interest.  Further,  the  religion  of  the  state 
will  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  vain  and  aspiring.  A 
degree  of  ridicule  never  fails  to  be  attached  to  a  religious 
minority.  In  all  the  efforts  of  churchmen,  their  move- 
ments are  facilitated  by  the  current  of  public  opinion, 
while  dissenters  are  on  every  occasion  obstructed  by  pub- 
lic prejudice.  Thus  churchmen  set  out  with  a  partiality 
on  their  side,  which  nothing  but  neglect  and  misconduct 
can  destroy ;  dissenters,  with  a  weight  of  suspicion  and 
dislike,  which  nothing  but  discreet  and  exemplary  beha- 
yiour  can  remove. 
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If  we  contemplate,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  we 
are  upon,  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  British 
nation,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  established  church  in 
these  kingdoms  possesses  such  pledges  of  its  safety,  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  protestant  community  be- 
sides. A  finished  English  education  is,  in  all  its  stages, 
clerical;  the  public  seminaries  of  instruction,  together 
with  the  two  universities,  being  almost  entirely  under 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics ;  by  which  means  a  reve- 
rence for  the  church  is  imbibed  with  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge.  Its  splendid  literary  establishments,  its 
magnificent  libraries,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and, 
above  all,  the  great  and  illustrious  names  it  has  pro- 
duced in  every  department  of  genius  and  of  learning, 
the  glory  of  the  world ;  who  have  conferred  dignity,  not 
so  much  on  their  profession  as  on  their  species ;  gives  it, 
in  a  literary  view,  a  decided  superiority,  and  in  popular 
opinion  an  exclusive  esteem.  The  policy  of  modem 
times  has,  in  addition  to  this,  confided  to  its  ministers 
more  and  more  of  the  administration  of  the  laws,  in 
which  they  are  become  the  immediate  organs  of  justice 
to  the  people ;  and  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority  are 
hence  enforced  by  the  habits  of  civil  submission. 

Freed  from  the  fetters  of  celibacy,  which,  if  they  aug- 
ment its  zeal,  must  narrow  its  influence  in  popish  coun- 
tries, it  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  the  social  soil,  and 
forms  numerous  alliances,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  con- 
siderable family  in  the  nation  which  is  not  immediately 
interested  in  its  support.  A  popish  clergy,  secluded 
from  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  may  be  expected, 
indeed,  to  have  a  more  .eager  ambition  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  order,  in  consequence  of  their  passions 
being  all  directed  to  one  point ;  but  as  their  manners 
must  be  less  amiable,  so,  from  this  insulated  condition, 
they  are  liable  to  fall  without  a  struggle  and  without 
pity.  They  are  a  loose  appendage  of  the  state,  not  a 
part  of  its  growth  and  substance.  With  respect  to  the 
English  clergy  it  is  quite  otherwise.  As  they  are  con- 
tinually, receiving  supplies  from  the  mass  of  the  conmiu- 
nity,  so  they  are  continually  restoring  to  it,  in  the  persons 
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of  their  sons  and  daughters,  what  it  has  lost.  By  these 
means  a  continual  communication  is  maintained  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  manners  are  assimilated,  and  the 
ties  of  tenderness  and  attachment  extended.  The  gra- 
dations of  rank,  also,  which  are  established  in  it,  con- 
tribute to  the  same  purpose,  and  exhibit  an  image  of 
the  political  constitution  planted  in  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom,  and  mingled  with  every  order  of  the  state ; 
while  its  inferior  members  propagate  its  influence  among 
the  commonalty,  it  allies  itself  on  the  side  of  its  dignita- 
ries with  all  that  is  august,  basks  in  the  smile  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  shares  in  the  splendour  of  courts. 

A  society  which  has  such  numerous  pledges  for  its 
security,  which  so  many  motives  concur  to  favour,  so 
many  passions  to  support,  must  be  guilty  of  some  extra- 
ordinary misconduct  before  it  can  forfeit  the  attachment 
of  the  people.  It  is  evident  it  can  only  fall  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  abuses. 

3.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  degree  of  secu- 
larity  and  dissipation  which  may  first  greatly  impair  its 
influence,  and  finally  endanger  its  existence.  In  an  age 
not  remarkable  for  credulity  or  superstition,  as  the  con- 
duct of  ecclesiastics  will  have  more  weight  than  their 
pretensions,  nothing  can  long  secure  them  from  popular 
contempt,  but  exemplary  morals  and  diligence. 

To  invest  idleness  and  dissipation  with  the  privileges 
of  laborious  piety,  is  an  impracticable  attempt.  For  by 
a  constitution  more  ancient  than  that  of  any  priesthood, 
superior  degrees  of  sanctity  and  of  exertion  will  gain 
superior  esteem  as  their  natural  reward.  We  must  not 
wonder  to  find  the  public  forget  the  reverence  due  to 
the  sacred  profession,  when  its  members  forget  the  spirit, 
and  neglect  the  duties,  on  which  that  reverence  was 
founded.  The  natural  equity  of  mankind  will  not  suf- 
fer the  monopoly  of  contradictory  goods.  If  the  people 
are  expected  to  reverence  an  order,  it  must  be  from 
the  consciousness  of  benefits  received.  If  the  clergy 
claim  authority,  it  must  be  accompanied  with  a  soli- 
citude for  -the  spiritual  interest  of  their  flocks,  and 
Qthat  pastoral]  labour  [he  well]  sustained.     To  enjoy, 
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at  once,  both  honour  and  ease,  never  fell  to  the  share 
of  any  profession.  If  the  clergy  neglect  their  charge, 
if  they  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  engage 
with  eagerness  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  or  of  plea- 
sure, it  will  be  impossible  for  any  human  policy  to 
preserve  them  from  sinking  in  the  public  esteem. 

4.   As  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
estabhshed  ministers  is  diminished  in  consequence  of 
misconduct  on  their  part,   it  will  not  be  remedied  by 
excluding  other  instructors.     To  deprive  them  of  every 
other  means  of  information  may  maJce  them  heathens, 
but  will  not  make  them  churchmen.     The  established 
ministers  are  either  equal  to  others   in    zeal  and  dili- 
gence, or  inferior.      If  they  are  equally  laborious  and 
exemplary,  what   have   they  to  fear,  while   they  have 
every   advantage   in   their   possession   which   superior 
learning,  a  legal  character,  and  the  coimtenance  of  their 
superiors  can  confer?    To  assert  that  the  same  degree 
of  diligence  and  piety  in  a  clergyman  will  not  produce 
an  equal  effect   as  when  they  are  exerted  by   a  dis- 
senter, is  to  yield  the  cause  of  the   establishment   at 
once ;  for  it  is  to  affirm  that  there  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  very  nature  of  an  establishment,  which  pre- 
vents equal  means  in  other  respects  from  being  equally 
influential ;  an  extraordinary  assertion,  which  the  friends 
of  the  established  church  would  be,  we  should  suppose, 
the  last  to  make.     The   policy  of  an  establishment  is 
founded  on  a  supposition,  that  it  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  inculcating  some  degree  of  religion,  and  of  im- 
pressing sentiments  of  piety  on  the  minds  of  men.   But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  found  that  exertions  merely 
equal  made  in  any  other  form  produce  more  powerful 
effects,  that  supposition  is  invalidated,  and  the  structure 
raised  upon  it  foils  to  the  ground.     To  give  religion  a 
legal  subsistence,  it  seems,  by  this  reasoning,  is  so  far 
from  arming  it  with  superior  energy,  that  it  is,  of  all  the 
modes  under  which  it  can  appear,  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous,  and  ignorance   and  fanaticism   gain  an   easy 

triumph  over  it.  i  v  i.  a 

If  the  other  supposition  be  taken,  that  the  estabhshed 
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ministers  are  inferior  to  others  in  diligence  and  exertion 
and  that  on  this  account  their  popularity  is  endangered  • 
to  gire  them  the  monopoly  of  religious  instruction  is  to 
yiolate  every  principle  of  reason  and  equity.     It  is  pu- 
nishing the  innocent  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty.     It  is 
to  reward  a  breach  of  trust  with  an  enlargement  of 
power.     Instead  of  quickening  indolence,  or  correctint' 
abuse,  it  is  conferring  impunity  on  both.     The  natural 
remedy  for  whatever  inconveniences  are  experienced  or 
apprehended  from  established  abuses,  is  the  institution 
of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  wholesome  correction 
by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  who  are  invested  with  ade- 
quate power  for  that  purpose.     To  look  out  and  ask  for 
an  external  force  to  repel  the  consequences  of  an  inward 
disease ;  to  demand  the  interposition  of  the  legislature 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  their  own  abuses, 
while  they  refuse  the  proper  remedy,  is  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  justice.     They  ought  at  least  to  wait 
until  the  abuses  they  complain  of  are  remedied ;  until 
the  internal   resources   of    reformation   are   employed. 
With  little  propriety  or  grace  can  they  complain  of  im- 
pertinent intruders,  who  are  inattentive  to  the  duties  of 
their  allotted  station.     In  the  report  of  the  Lincolnshire 
clergy,*  it  is  frankly  acknowledged  that  much  of  the 
decline  of  religion  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
clergy;  and  yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  they  express 
a  desire  that  the  legislature  would  give  them  power  to 
expel  intruders  from  their  parishes.     It  has  usually  been 
expected  that  superior  claims  should  be  founded,  at  least, 
on  the  pretence  of  superior  merits.     But  here  the  order 
of  things  is  reversed.     At  the  very  moment  they  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  power,  they  confess  themselves 
unworthy  of  it,  by  having  abused,  or  neglected  to  em- 
ploy, the  power  already  intrusted  into  their  hands.    Not 
content  to  escape  without  punishment,  they  ask  to  be 
rewarded  for  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical  trust,   and  the 
want  of  clerical  virtues.     Whatever  we  may  think  of 

"*CircaIatediiil801or  18D2.— Ed     - 
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their  delicacy,  we  cannot  but  commend  their  prudence, 
in  not  putting  their  names  to  such  a  paper. 

5.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  what  effect  the  prohi- 
bition of  other  instruction  is  likely  to  have  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  themselves.  Is  it  likely  to  diminish 
or  increase  the  frequency  of  non-residence,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  secular  and  dissipated  habits  ?  Will  it  tend  to 
augment  their  professional  diligence  and  zeal,  the  surest 
support  of  an  ecclesiastical  order  ?  Will  the  monopoly 
of  religious  instruction  fail  to  produce  the  effect  of  aU 
other  monopolies  ?  While  men  are  accustomed  to  com- 
pare rival  pretensions ;  while  emulation  continues  to  be 
classed  among  himian  passions,  these  questions  will  ad- 
mit but  of  one  answer.  A  generous  competition  is  the 
animating  spirit  of  every  profession,  without  which  it 
droops  and  languishes.  If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall 
perceive  that  all  the  discoveries  which  have  enriched 
science,  and  the  improvements  which  have  embellished 
life,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  competition  of  nations 
with  nations,  of  cities  with  cities,  and  of  men  vrith 
men.  From  causes  too  obvious  to  need  explanation, 
there  is  less  of  this  spirit  in  the  clerical  profession  than 
in  any  other;  which  is  the  principal  reason  of  the  talent 
of  preaching  having  been  so  little  cultivated. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  extinguishing  the  small  remains  of  emulation  or 
jealousy,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  which  springs 
from  the  complete  toleration  of  a  diversity  of  sects. 
If  the  dread  of  intrusion  (as  it  is  called)  into  their 
parishes  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  some  from  neglect- 
ing their  pastoral  duties,  this  neglect  will  be  much 
more  profound  when  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  their 
repose.  When  the  minister  fears  no  rival,  and  the 
people  despair  of  any  remedy,  the  inattention  of  the 
one  and  the  ignorance  of  the  other  will  increase  in 
equal  proportion. 
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The  Impolicy  op  Intolerancb, 

There  is  another  objection  frequently  urged  against 
TiDage  preaching,  which  will  deserve  our  attention.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  gross  fanaticism  which  distinguishes 
the  self-appointed  teachers  of  religion  tends  to  bring 
Christianity  into  contempt,  and  threatens  the  most  seri- 
ous mischief  to  the  cause  of  enlightened  piety.  That 
fanaticism  is  an  evil,  and  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  may  frequently  be  blended  with  those  efforts  to 
revive  religion  for  which  we  are  pleading,  will  not  be 
denied.  A  little  reflection,  however,  may  convince  us 
that  the  danger  from  this  quarter  is  not  so  alarming 
as  might  be  apprehended  at  first  sight. 

Fanaticism,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned  with 
it,  may  be  defined  such  an  overwhelming  impression  of 
the  ideas  relating  to  the  future  world  as  disqualifies  for 
the  duties  of  life. 

1.  From  the  very  nature  of  fanaticism  it  is  an  evil  of 
short  duration.  As  it  implies  an  irregular  movement,  or 
an  inflamed  state  of  the  passions,  when  these  return  to 
their  natural  state  it  subsides.  Nothing  that  is  violent 
will  last  long.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  the 
business  of  life,  are  admirably  adapted  to  abate  the  ex- 
cesses of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  a  state  where  there 
are  such  incessant  calls  to  activity,  where  want  presses, 
desire  allures,  and  ambition  inflames,  there  is  little  room 
to  dread  an  excessive  attention  to  the  objects  of  an  in- 
visible futurity. 

A  few  rare  examples  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  be 
found,  by  diligent  inquiry,  over  which  infidelity  would 
triumph  and  piety  drop  a  tear.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
however,  to  find  those  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  religious  course,  have  betrayed  symptoms  of  enthu- 
siasm, become  in  the  issue  the  most  amiable  characters. 
With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  intemperate  ardour 
of  their  zeal  has  subsided  into  a  steady  faith  and  fervent 
charity,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  promise  of  scripture,  that 
the  ^^  path  of  the  just"  shall  be  "  as  the  shining  light, 
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frhich  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
As  the  energy  of  the  religious  principle  is  exerted  in 
overcoming  the  world;  so  that  variety  of  action  and 
enlarged  experience  which  the  business  of  life  supplies, 
serves  to  correct  its  excesses  and  restrain  its  aberrations! 
There  are  some  who,  proscribing  the  exercise  of  the 
affections  entirely  in  religion,  would  reduce  Christianity 
to  a  mere  rule  of  life ;  but  as  such  persons  betray  an 
extreme  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that 
the  apostles,  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  these  men, 
would  have  been  as  little  exempt  from  their  ridicule  as 
any  other  itinerants.  If  the  supreme  love  of  God,  a 
solicitude  to  advance  his  honour,  ardent  desires  after 
happiness,  together  with  a  comparative  deadness  to  the 
present  state,  be  enthusiasm,  it  is  that  enthusiasm  which 
animated  the  Saviour,  and  breathes  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

2.  In  admitting  that  a  portion  of  enthusiasm  may  pos- 
sibly be  blended  with  the  efforts  to  revive  serious  religion 
alluded  to,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that 
that  is  their  distinguishing  character;  or  that  those  who 
exert  themselves  in  that  way  can,  as  a  body,  be  justly 
classed  with  fanatics.  The  far  greater  part  are  men  of 
good  natural  sense  united  to  fervent  piety.  If  not 
possessed  of  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education,  they 
are  by  no  means  ignorant.  They  have  living  knowledge, 
familiarly  conversant  with  the  Bible,  they  are  men  of 
devotional  habits,  and  of  exemplary  conduct.  The  in- 
sulting epithets  applied  to  such  men  might  naturally 
provoke  retaliation,  and  lead  to  an  inquiry  how  far  the 
learning,  so  ostentatiously  displayed,  is  connected  with 
religious  knowledge ;  when  it  would  perhaps  be  found 
that  some  of  their  revilers  are  better  able  to  solve  a 
geometrical  problem  than  a  theological  difficulty,  and  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  epistles  of  Horace  than  those 
of  St.  Paul.  But,  as  it  is  my  wish  strenuously  to  avoid 
^hatever  might  awaken  angry  passions,  I  forbear  to  press 
these  inquiries. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
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superstition.  The  latter  is  a  disease  of  opinion,  whicli 
may  be  transmitted  with  fresh  accumulation  of  error  from 
age  to  age.  It  is  the  spirit  of  slumber  in  which  whole 
nations  are  immersed.  Placing  religion,  which  is  most 
foreign  to  its  nature,  in  depending  for  acceptance  with 
God  on  absurd  penances  or  unmeaning  ceremonies,  it 
resigns  the  understanding  to  ignorance  and  the  heart  to 
insensibility.  No  generous  sentiments,  no  active  virtues, 
ever  issue  irom  superstition. 

Superstition  is  the  disease  of  nations,  enthusiasm  that 
of  individuals ;  the  former  grows  more  inveterate  by  time, 
the  latter  is  cured  by  it. 

We  hope  the  remembrance  of  popish  cruelties  is  not 
80  far  eflaced  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  as  to 
permit  them  to  see  the  forge  of  the  giant  without  terror. 


On  Toleration. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  last  part  of  our  subject,  whicli 
relates  to  the  expediency  and  justice  of  legal  interference 
in  the  suppression  of  these  attempts.  And  here  I  feel  a 
solicitude  lest  I  should  give  a  wrong  touch  to  the  ark  of 
religious  liberty,  and  injure  the  cause  which  I  wish  to 

promote. 

1.  Toleration  of  a  diversity  of  worship  has  now  been 
legally    established  and    uninterruptedly    practised  for 
more  than  a  century  ;    during  which  we  have  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  internal  peace  and  prosperity  unexampled  in 
any  former  age.     This,  which  was  the  thing  most  wanted 
to  perfect  the  constitution,  has  softened  and  harmonized 
the  spfrits  of  men,  has  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  reli- 
gious factions,  and  has  made  them  of  one  heart  and  mind 
in  the  love  of  their  country  and  attachment  to  its  sove- 
reign.    The  national  wealth  has  been  augmented,  com- 
merce extended,  arts  invented  or  improved,  and  society 
embellished  with  an  additional  portion  of  elegance  and 
*  humanity.      The  resources  of  public  strength  have  been 
enlarged,  and  the  nation  has  become  more  formidable  la 


war  and  more  respected  in  peace.  The  struggles  of 
party  produce  no  other  efifects  than  clamorous  invective 
and  intrigue  ;  and  public  rumour,  instead  of  being  occu- 
pied with  the  horrors  of  civil  commotion,  announces  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the  ministry,  or  some  new  ar- 
rangement in  the  cabinet.  This  toleration  has  materially 
advanced  the  interest  of  the  established  church  itself,  by 
abating  the  acrimony  of  its  adversaries,  and  affording 
room  for  the  display  of  talent  in  other  communities,  the 
surest  prevention  of  indolence  in  its  own. 

The  principles  of  toleration  also  harmonize  with  that 
refinement  of  thinking  and  spirit  of  research  which  has 
distinguished  the  last  century ;  in  consequence  of  which 
this  important  advantage  has  been  reaped,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  speculative,  which  always  have  ultimately 
great  effect,  coincide  with  the  practice  of  the  constitution. 
Hence  it  is  that  England  may  be  considered  as  the  native 
soil  of  bold  original  minds ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  of 
our  being  reasoned  into  a  dislike  of  the  constitution. 

And  shall  we  endanger  the  loss  of  all  these  advantages 
by  adopting  a  new  course  of  policy  ?  What  security 
will  they  afford  us,  who  invites  to  tread  in  new  and 
perilous  paths  ?  What  security  will  they  afford  us,  that 
the  same  tranquillity  and  the.  same  prosperity  will  ac- 
company us  in  so  great  a  change ;  when  the  very  essence 
of  the  constitution  shall  have  been  altered,  and  the  very 
words  which  Englishmen  were  proud  to  pronounce  ex- 
punged from  the  vocabulary  ? 

A  dread  of  innovation  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
correction  of  some  flagrant  abuses ;  yet  it  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary that  some  of  those  who  profess  to  have  most 
of  that  dread  are  among  the  most  clamorous  for  an  in- 
novation in  the  toleration  act. 

But  is  not  this  a  most  serious  innovation  ?  Must  we 
then  understand  these  men  to  mean  that  they  are  only 
enemies  to  such  innovations  as  are  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  trample  on  the  most  fun- 
damental laws,  to  promote  persecution  and  tjrranny  ? 
With  such  men  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  expostulate ;  we 
leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of   that  calm  sunshine 
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which  must  fill  the  hearts  of  men  of  so  must  purity  and 

benevolence.  . 

To  others  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest,  that  if  mnova- 
tions  are  dangerous,  they  are  not  equally  so,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  innovations  which 
favour  the  spirit  of  a  constitution,  and  those  that  contra- 
dict it.     The  former  may  be  compared  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  human  body,  the  latter  to  the  violent  dis- 
memberment of  its  parts.      The  former  completes  an 
imperfect  analogy ;   the  latter  destroys  just  proportions. 
The  former  is  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  which  pre- 
vents the  equable  motion  of  the  machine  ;    the  latter 
occasions  the  collision  of  interfering  principles.      When 
oppressive  laws  are  engrafted  on  a  free  constitution,  the 
contrast  of  liberty  and  tyranny  will  make  the  oppression 
to  be  doubly  felt.     In  such  a  situation,  the  free  and  un- 
daunted   spirit  which   the    constitution  has    cherished 
suffers  violence.     The  precedents  of  past  times,  the  ex- 
amples of  their  ancestors,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution,  have  taught  them  to  consider  themselves 
as  free.     By  the  proposed  laws  they  are  instructed  to 
look  upon  themselves  in  a  new  light.     They  are  com- 
manded to  unlearn  all  that  they  have  learned,  to  de- 
scend from  the  dignity  of  freemen  to  the  abject  condition 
of  a  slave.     Slavery  may  exist  where  freedom  is  unknown, 
without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity :    in  some 
countries  perhaps  without  destruction  of  public  happi- 
ness.    But  the  slightest  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  a 
free  country  awakens  a  jealousy  and  resentment  which 
are  not  easily    appeased.      Let  those    then    who    are 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  innovation,  seriously  reflect  on 
the  possible  consequences  of  an  innovation  so  momentous. 
A  free  and  a  despotic  state  may  both  be  compatible  with 
liberty ;  but  who  ever  would  voluntarily  make  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other? 

2.  The  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  that  manner 
which  the  conscience  of  every  individual  dictates,  pro- 
vided nothing  be  introduced  into  worship  incompatible 
with  good  morals,  may  be  justly  claimed  as  an  inahen- 
able  ritrht.     The  relation  which  subsists  betwixt  man  and 
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his  Maker,  and  the  consequent  obligation  to  worship 
him,  is  prior  to  the  civil  relation  between  magistrates  and 
subjects.      It  is  a  more  important  relation,  since  all  the 
good  a  creature  can  enjoy  is  derived  from  it,  and  all  his 
reasonable  hopes  of  happiness  on  the  goodness  of  the 
Abnighty.     It  differs,  too,  from  every  other,  in  that  it  is 
invisible,  perpetual,  and  eternal.     A  man  may  or  may 
not  be  the  member  of  a   civil  community,  but  he  is 
always  the  creature  of  God.     For  these  reasons,  political 
duties,  or  those  which  result  from  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  the  prince,  must,  in  their  nature,  be  subor- 
dinate  to  religious.     When   the  commands  of  a  civil 
supenor  interfere  with  those  which  we  conscientiously 
beheve  to  be  the  laws  of  God,  submission  to  the  former 
must   be  cnminal;   for  the   two   obligations  are  not 
equipoUent,  but  the  former  is  essential,  invariable,  and 
paramount  to  every  other :    "  Whether  it  be  right,"  said 
the  apostles,  "  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  ye."     But  if 
an  active  obedience  in  such  circumstances  be  criminal 
to  prescribe    it  cannot   be  innocent,   since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  affirm  that  exercise  of  authority  to  be  right  to 
which  it  is  wrong  to   submit.     Rights  and  duties  are 
correlatives.     A  right  to  command  necessarily   implies 
the  enforcing  that  which  is  right  with  respect  to  those  to 
whom  the  duty  of  submission  belongs.     Nor  is  it  to  any 
purpose  to  allege  that  the  worship  prescribed  is  rational 
and  scriptural,  and  far  more  excellent  than  that  which  is 
prohibited.      For  if  we  remember  that  worship   is  no 
other  than  the  outward  expression  of  the  love  and  fear 
ot  Cjod,  we  must  perceive,  that  to  become  acceptable,  it 
18  above  all  things  necessary  that  it  be  such  as  approves 
Itself  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper ;  such  as  he  sincerely 
believes  mil  be  pleasing  to  God.     It  is  impossible  to 
please  God  ivithout  a  sincere  intention  to  please  him 
We  may  hope,  from  him  who  knows  our  frame,  for  a 
mercifiil  indulgence  to  the  imperfections  which  spring 
irom  myoluntary  ignorance    or    latent  prejudice.      S 
agrees  with  his  benignity  to  suppose  he  will  graciously 
accept  that  worship  which  is  not  the  best  in  itself,  pro- 
^lOmg  It  be  the  best  we  know  how  to  present.     But  to 
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worship  with  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  our  con- 
science does  not  approve,  however  excellent  in  them- 
selves, is  an  insult  to  the  Deity.  A  Jew,  for  example, 
who  joined  in  the  worship  of  a  christian  church,  while 
he  retained  the  incredulity  which  distinguishes  his  nation, 
would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  impiety ;  nor  would  it  be 
any  extenuation  of  his  fault  to  allege  that  the  worship  in 
which  he  assisted  was  founded  on  scripture,  and  com- 
manded by  God,  while  his  conviction  was  contrary.  He 
who  is  utterly  careless  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  Avithout 
any  solicitude  respecting  a  future  world,  will  naturally 
follow  the  stream  of  authority  or  fashion,  and  adopt  any 
mode  of  religion  which  happens  to  have  the  ascendency. 
But  the  sincere  worshipper  of  God  wDl  find  it  impossible 
to  comply  with  any  religious  injunctions  which  appear  to 
him  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  God. 

Besides,  as  is  urged  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Locke,  if 
the  magistrate  of  one  country  has  a  right  to  impose  his 
religion  under  pains  and  penalties,  the  magistrates  of  all 
other  countries  must  have  an  equal  right.  Religious 
truth  will  vary  with  the  boundaries  of  nations  ;  and  with 
equal  justice  the  Pope  will  be  revered  in  Spain,  Maho- 
met in  Turkey,  and  Brahma  in  India.  It  is  easy  to  see 
to  what  those  principles  tend,  which  imply  that  there  is 
nothing  determinate,  nothing  sacred  in  religion,  and  that 
all  modes  of  worship  are  equally  pleasing  to  God,  and 
equally  useful.  The  principles  of  persecution,  pushed  to 
their  just  consequence,  terminate  in  Hobbism.* 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
eflfect  of  enacting  coercive  laws  in  religion.  If  the  men 
at  whom  they  are  aimed  are  conscientious  they  will  still 
persevere.  They  will  reply  to  the  injunction  of  silence, 
what  the  apostles  did  to  the  chief  priest,  "  whether  it  be 
right  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  ye."  They  will  still 
persist  in  their  attempts  to  evangelize  the  poor.     This 

*  It  is  cnrioas  that  Mr.  Hall  and  his  distinguished  friend  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  should,  unknown  to  each  other,  at  diflerent  times  and  by  a 
ditferent  c»urse,  arrive  at  a  coincident  result  not  likely  to  occur  to  or- 
dinary minds.  Sir  James,  in  his  valuable  "  Preliminary  Dissertation,' 
Ency.  fcRiTAS.  p.  319,  says,  "  A  Hobbistis  the  only  consistent  perse- 
cutor."—Ed. 


xrill  necessitate  the  exercise  of  greater  severities,  the 
failure  of  which  will  be  considered  as  a  demand  for 
punishments  still  heavier,  until  the  magistrate  has  pro- 
ceeded to  banishment,  confiscation,  and  death.  For  it  is 
the  inconvenience  attending  persecution,  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily progressive.  Small  punishments  only  irritate.  It 
commences  with  an  intention  of  suppressing  error; 
bafiled  in  its  first  attempt,  and  stung  with  disappoint- 
ment, it  soon  loses  sight  of  its  original  design ;  it  soon 
degenerates  into  a  settled  resolution  to  subdue  contu- 
macy, and  strike  terror.  It  becomes  a  fearful  struggle 
betwixt  power  and  fortitude ;  the  power  of  inflicting  suf- 
fering, and  that  of  enduring,  which  shall  wear  the  other 
out.  Let  those,  then,  who  are  advocates  for  coercive 
measures,  not  content  themselves  with  contemplating 
those  mild  expedients  which  may  first  present  themselves 
to  their  minds,  but  prepare  for  the  consequences,  and  lay 
their  account  with  being  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  the 
last  severities.  Let  them  expect  to  see  dungeons  crammed 
with  prisoners,  and  scafiblds  streaming  with  blood. 
Will  any  thing  but  the  most  imremitting  vigilance,  the 
most  unrelenting  system  of  espionage,  prevent  every 
class  of  dissenters  and  methodists  from  fleeing  from  such 
a  coimtry,  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  wound  which  this 
will  inflict  on  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pure.  That  the  dissenters  are,  as  a  body,  an  industrious 
and  sober  people,  their  enemies  will  not  deny ;  and  that 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  coimtry  is  closely  involved 
in  the  preservation  of  such  a  class  of  people  is  equally 
undeniable.  The  loss  sustained  by  France  in  the  exile 
of  a  million  of  protestants,  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  ot 
Nantes,  has  never  yet  been  repaired.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  period  when  the  hazarding  such  a  loss  would  be 
more  impoUtic  than  the  present ;  when  the  flourishing 
state  of  trade  and  commerce  is  essential  to  the  stability 
of  the  government,  and  in  a  manner  to  the  national  ex- 
istence. For  the  diminution  of  revenue,  and  the  disor- 
ganization which  a  considerable  failure  in  the  produce  ot 
the  taxes  would  occasion,  we  shall  meet  with  a  miserable 
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compensation  in  a  forced  and  hypocritical  uniformity  in 

worship. 

"Nod  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribas  istii 
Tempos  eget." — •■ 

VkrgtU 

"Will  they,  whose  pride  and  violence  have  produced  this, 
be  able  to  remedy  the  mischief?  Will  lofty  pretensions 
to  unity,  will  tragic  declamations  on  the  sin  of  schism, 
and  abandoning  dissenters  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God  ? 

The  consequences  of  such  an  event  deserve  also  to  be 
considered  in  another  point  of  view.     It  surely  requires 
but  little  candour  to  acknowledge  that  the  deprivations 
and  discredit  to  which  dissenters  are  exposed,  make  it 
probable  that,  however  in  the  judgement  of  their  oppo- 
nents they  are  erroneous,  they  are  at  least  conscientious. 
Whatever  may  be  imagined  of  the  caprice,  the  levity,  or 
obstinacy  of  individuals,  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  could   prevail   on   numerous 
bodies  of  men  to  place  themselves  in   that   situation 
In  every  country,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  national 
establishment  to  suppose  that  many  of  those  who  con- 
tinue out  of  its  pale,  and  decline  its  emoluments,  are 
men  of  serious  piety.     If  we  may  form  any  conjecture 
of  the  dissenters  of  the  present  day  from  those  of  for- 
mer times,  it  is  obvious  that  my  last  remark  will  apply 
to  them  with  peculiar  force.     As  the  loss  of  virtue  is  the 
greatest  loss  a  nation  can  sustain,  so  the  expulsion  of 
those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  possessing  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  piety  is  an  ill  omen,  an  alarming  advance 
towards  a  general  corruption  of  morals.     Men  of  true 
piety,  in  whatever  communities  they  are  found,  "are 
the  salt  of  the  earth."     Their  example  corroborates  the 
sentiments  of  virtue,  and  preserves  from  degradation  the 
standard  of  morals.    Vice,  naturally  mean  and  cowardly, 
is  abashed  and  confounded  before  the  majesty  of  virtue. 
The  efficacy  of  good  examples  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  is  incalculable.     Though  men  justify  their  con- 
duct by  reasons,  and  sometimes  bring  the  very  rules  of 
virtue  to  the  touchstone  of  abstraction,  yet  they  princi- 
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pally  act  from  example.  Metaphysical  reasons  have,  in 
reality,  had  as  Httle  to  do  in  the  formation  of  morals,  as 
rules  of  grammar  in  the  original  structure  of  language, 
or  those  of  criticism  in  the  formation  of  orators  and 
poets. 

But  if  the  influence  of  example  is  so  extensive,  and 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  dissenters,  as  a  body,  are  ex- 
emplary for  industry,  sobriety,  and  a  serious  sense  of  re- 
ligion,  the  sacrifice  of  so   large   a  portion   of  national 
virtue  must  be  confessed  to  be  an  evil  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  justice  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, which  is  wont  to  make  the  departure  of 
the  pious  from  among  a  people  the  signal  for  pouring 
out  its  vials  upon  guilty  cities  and  nations.     Though 
such  an  event  is  alarming  at  all  times,  yet  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  the  present  renders  it  more  so  than  ever. 
To  every  impartial  observer  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
present  times  are  distinguished  by  an  unexampled  relax- 
ation of  manners;  or  such  levity  and  indifference  to 
every  thing  serious,  as  threatens  an  open  revolt  from 
Christianity.     That  rapacity  and  luxury,  a  love  of  plea- 
sure, together  with  an  open  disdain  for  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, have  rapidly  advanced  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  can  as  little  be  denied. 

And  is  this  a  season  in  which  we  can  safely  sacrifice 
a  large  portion  of  public  virtue  and  piety  ?     I  am  aware 
that  the  dissenters  are  considered  as  a  precise  and  nar- 
row-minded people,  whose  minds  have  not  expanded 
with  the  growing  improvements  of  the  age,  and  that  not 
a  little  ridicule  has  attached  to  them  on  that  account : 
but  may  not  this  imyielding  austerity,  and  these  recluse 
manners,  be  a  useful  corrective  to  the  dissipation  of  the 
age  ?  While  the  polished  manners  of  one  class  of  society 
contribute  to  its  embellishment,  may  not  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  another  be  equally  beneficial  in  affording  it  sta- 
bihty  and  strength  ?     Refinement  may  point  the  spire, 
but  they  are  the  plain  principles  of  virtue  which  alone 
lorm  the  basis  of  the  social  fabric. 

It  will  not  be  thought  a  digression  from  the  present 
subject  to  remark  the  consequences  which  followed  in 
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France  from  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  to  which 
the  measures  in  question  bear  a  strong  resemblance.    By 
that  event  France  deprived  herself  of  a  million  of  her 
most  industrious  subjects,  who  carried  their  industry, 
their  arts,  and  their  riches  into  other  countries.  The  loss 
which  her  trade  and  manufactures  sustained  by  this 
event  was,  no  doubt,  prodigious.     But  it  is  not  in  that 
view  my  subject  leads  me  to  consider  the  ill  consequences 
of  that  step.     She  lost  a  people  whose  simple,  frugal 
manners,    and  whose    conscientious    piety,   were  well 
adapted  to  stem  the  growing  corruption  of  the  times, 
while  the  zeal  and  piety  of  their  pastors  were  a  continual 
stimulus  to  awaken  the  exertions  of  the  national  clergy. 
If  France  had  never  had  her  Saurins,  her  Claudes, 
her  De  Plessis  Momays,  her  national  church  had  neyer 
boasted  the  genius  of  Bossuet  and  the  virtues  of  Fenelon. 
From  the  fatal  moment  she  put  a  period  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  protestants,  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  the  impiety  of  the  people,  met 
with  no  check,  till  infidelity  of  the  worst  sort  pervaded 
and  ruined  the  nation.    When  the  remote  as  well  as  im- 
mediate effects  of  that  edict  which  suppressed  the  pro- 
testants are  taken  into  the  account ;  when  we  consider 
the  careless  security  and  growing  corruption  which  hung 
over  the  gallican  church  in  consequence  of  it,  it  will  not 
be  thought  too  much  to  affirm  that,  to  that  measure  may 
be  traced  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  ruin 
of  the  nation. 

He  who  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  force 
of  penal  laws,  will  find  it  is  their  agreement  with  the 
moral  feelings  which  nature  has  planted  in  the  breast. 
When  the  actions  they  punish  are  such,  and  only  such, 
as  the  tribimal  of  conscience  has  already  condemned, 
they  are  the  constant  object  of  respect  and  reverence. 
They  enforce  and  corroborate  the  principles  of  moral 
order,  by  publishing  its  decisions  and  executing  its  sanc- 
tions, ^hey  present  to  the  view  of  mankind  an  august 
image  of  a  moral  administration,— a  representation  in 
mmiature  of  the  eternal  justice  which  presides  in  the 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty.     We  behold  nothing  of 


the  passions  of  men ;  we  forget  their  agency,  and  seem 
to  see  nothing  but  justice  and  order  appearing  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  earth,  to  restore  the  tranquillity,  and  correct 
the  disorders,  of  society.  The  sentiments  of  morality 
and  the  sanctions  of  law  maintain,  in  such  a  situation,  a 
reciprocal  influence  over  each  other.  The  former  derive 
additional  authority  from  public  opinion,  and  the  latter 
appear  sacred  and  venerable  in  consequence  of  their 
coincidence  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  When  cri- 
minal law  thus  concurs  with  the  maxims  of  private  mo- 
rality, by  corroborating  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
inspiring  the  love  of  justice,  tranquillity,  and  order,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  public  good,  every  innocent  per- 
son becomes  interested  in  maintaining  their  authority 
and  promoting  their  execution.  Every  sentiment  of  the 
mind,  the  sense  of  security,  the  love  of  the  public,  the 
sentiment  of  justice,  the  abhorrence  of  crime,  are  leagued 
on  the  side  of  the  laws,  and  are  so  many  securities  for 
their  due  execution.  It  has  been  found  by  experience, 
as  the  result  of  these  principles,  that  laws  become  feeble 
and  relaxed,  not  only  when  they  punish  innocent  objects, 
but  when  the  punishments  they  assign  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  offence.  The  want  of  harmony  betwixt 
the  decision  of  the  public  and  the  private  tribunal  inter- 
poses an  invariable  obstruction  to  their  observance ;  for 
crunes  must  be  detected  and  punishments  inflicted  by 
men  who  will  not  lend  their  aid  to  enforce  what  they 
secretly  condemn.  Hence  laws  which  are  enacted  with 
precipitance  and  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of  party 
motives,  when  they  come  to  be  executed  will  have  to 
encounter  a  perpetual  friction,  arising  from  their  repug- 
nance to  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  public.  By 
these  means  public  opinion,  which  is  nothing  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  sentiments  of  individuals,  often  limits, 
happily  for  mankind,  the  assumed  onmipotence  of  legis- 
lation. They  are  framed  in  one  element,  they  are  exe- 
cuted in  another ;  they  must  hve  in  a  different  atmo- 
sphere from  that  in  which  they  are  bom. 

But  admitting  that  the  efforts  of  zeal  and  the  vigilance 
of  government  supply  this  defect,  and  secure  the  punish- 
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ment  of  those  who  transgress  these  laws,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered  in  what  manner  their  punishment  will  im- 
press the  public.     With  what  feelings  will  they  contem- 
plate the  ruin  or  imprisonment  of  virtuous  men  for  the 
exercise  of  what  they  esteem  the  rights  of  conscience? 
Will  the  condign  punishment  of  their  countrymen,  not 
for  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  for  the  violation  of 
property,  but  for  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  diffuse  the 
principles  of  piety  and  the  blessings  of  religion,  augment 
their  reverence  for  the  laws;  or  rather  will  it  not  pro- 
duce, in  some  an  indignation  agamst  such  flagrant  injus- 
tice, in  others  confuse  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
When  they  see  atrocious  crimes  and  eminent  virtues 
pursued  and  pimished  with  the  same  severity,  it  must 
tend  to  destroy  all  respect  for  legislation.     They  will  be 
no  longer  solicitous  to  manifest  their  innocence,  but  to 
secure  their  impunity ;  and  to  the  honour  of  obeying 
will  succeed  that  of  evading  the  laws.     Nor  is  this  all. 
In  the  detection  of  these  artificial  crimes,  the  assistance 
of  the  profligate  and  abandoned  alone  can  be  expected ; 
which  will  complete  the  triumph  of  ^vickedness  over 
piety  and  innocence.     To  the  alliance  betwixt  church 
and  state  we  are  already  familiarized ;  but  an  alliance, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  church,  betwixt  the  mi- 
nisters of  reUgion  and  a  detestable  spawn  of  spies  and 
informers,  will  appear  surprising;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
foresee  what  ideas  it  will  impress  of  that  religion  which 
stands  in  need  of  such  aid,  or  of  those  ministers  who 
stoop  to  employ  it.     Until,  by  some  strange  revolution, 
all  the  traces  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  all  the  history 
of  its  propagation,  are  effaced  from  the  mind,  it  >yill  be 
impossible  for  men  to  mistake  this  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus ;  a  religion  which  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ings, and  whose  only  weapon  is  love.     In  such  proceed- 
ings they  will  look  for  the  marks  and  signs  of  the  true 
church,  and  instead  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
they  will  imagine  they  behold  a  Jewish  sanhedrim  so- 
lemnly commanding  the  illiterate  disciples  of  Jesus  to 
"  teach  no  more  in  that  name." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  similar  reply  will  be 


made,  to  that  of  the  apostles  on  a  similar  occasion, 
"  Whether  it  be  right  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  ye.* 
Under  a  full  conviction  that  they  are  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  promoting  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  desist.  Whatever  po- 
litical superiors  may  imagine,  he  who  conceives  himself 
implicated  in  the  command  to  "preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  will  find  it  morally  impossible  to  jdeld 
active  obedience  to  any  contrary  command.  "  We  can- 
not," saith  the  apostle,  "  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  heard  and  seen." 

To  nominal  christians,  who  may  rather  be  said  to 
comply  with  the  religion  of  their  country  than  to  believe 
it,  on  such  a  subject  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal ;  but  they 
who  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  eternal 
things,  and  know  "  the  gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,"  will  feel  no  hesitation  how  to  determine 
in  this  case. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  a  cheerful  submission  to 
the  civil  authority  of  their  superiors,  they  will  consider 
it  a  duty  resulting  from  their  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ 
to  persist  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  mankind. 

That  coercive  measures  will  tend  to  ferment  a  spirit 
of  division  in  the  kingdom,  can  admit  of  little  doubt. 
Many,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected,  will  feel  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  the  oppressed,  though  they  may  ridicule 
the  cause  in  which  they  suffer ;  while  men  of  enlarged 
minds,  and  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  will  perceive  in  any  one  act  of  oppression,  how- 
ever insulated,  a  precedent  most  dangerous  to  freedom. 
The  mischief  in  itself  may  appear  little,  and  the  merit  of 
the  sufferers  inconsiderable  in  their  eyes ;  but  they  will 
consider  it  as  an  experiment  on  the  public  mind,  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  them  for  other  acts  of  oppression ;  they 
will  consider  every  thing  as  alarming  that  impairs  the  in» 
tegrity  of  freedom,  from  a  conviction  that  a  vessel  may 
be  sunk  by  the  smallest  leak. 

Thus  two  formidable  parties  will  probably  be  produced 
in  the  kingdom,  inflamed  with  mutual  animosity  and 
suspicion.     Of  the  parliament  which  assembled  in  the 
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year  1640,  on  the  eve  of  those  commotions  which  after- 
wards broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  and  issued  in  such  fa^l 
extremities,  the  puritans  formed  but  a  smaU  part.  The 
maiority  of  the  number  consisted  of  persons  attached  to 
the  established  church,  but  who  felt  indignant  at  the 
oppression*  of  the  puritans  and  the  cruelties  of  Laud, 
lieir  attachment  to  liberty  taught  them  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  sufferers,  and  to  discover  m  the  se- 
verities of  the  star-chamber  and  the  high  commission 
court,  an  exertion  of  an  arbitrary  power  utterly  mcom- 
patible  with  the  security  of  a  free  people. 

Although  many  causes,  it  must  be  confessed,  contn- 
buted  to  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  no  smgle 
one  had  so  much  influence  as  that  religious  intolerance 
which  was  so  unhappy  a  feature  in  his  character ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  support 
the  precarious  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  to  produce  an 
artificial  calm  in  the  midst  of  so  many  raging  factions, 
so  many  stormy  elements,  as  a  general  liberty  ot  con- 
science. This,  as  is  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  was  the  great  secret  of  his  policy. 

The  policy  of  Charles,   instead   of  making   him  re- 
garded as  the  common  father  of  his  subjects  and  the 
luardian  of  their  welfare,  providing  for  the  happiness  of 
every  part  with  parental  care  and  impartial  solicitude, 
made  him  to  become  the  head  of  a  party,  whde  he  lent 
himself  as  the  instrument  of  gratifying  its  mean  and 
sanguinary  passions ;  by  which  means  he  became  the 
idol  of  a  faction,  but  lost  the  hearts  of  his  people.    Ihe 
poUcy  of  Cromwell  mitigated  resentment,  conciliated 
preiudice,  and  made  those  acciuiesce  in  his  pretensions 
and  concur  to  maintain  his  authority,  who  agreed  in 
nothing  else.     How  precious  must  that  liberty  of  con- 
science be,  and  how  fearful  the  resentment  of  its  loss, 
which  could  prompt  a  great  people  to  suffer  their  native 
prince  to  wander  in  exile,  and  subsist  on  the  alms  ot 
rival  courts ;  and  reconcile  them  to  the  yoke  of  a  m^ter 
whose  power  was  not  supported  by  the  smallest  shadow 

*  Clartsndon,  vol.  i.  184. 


of  justice !  If  such  effects  followed  from  invading 
liberty  of  conscience  at  a  time  when  its  right  had  never 
been  ascertained,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  its 
yiolation  after  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  it  for  a 
hundred  years  ?  when  it  has  become  familiar  to  our  laws, 
habits,  and  manners,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  danger 
has  been  succeeded  by  an  experience  of  its  advantages. 
What  will  be  the  ultimate  issue,  should  Providence  in 
its  infinite  wisdom  suffer  our  adversaries  to  prevail,  and 
the  cruelties  of  persecution  to  be  renewed,  it  belongs  not 
to  me  to  conjecture :  but  it  may  be  granted  me  to  ex- 
press my  humble  hope  that  we  shall  stand  firm  in  the 
day  of  trial ;  not  forgetting,  that  persecution  and  suffer- 
ings have  been  the  lot  of  the  most  eminent  of  God's 
servants;  that  in  walking  in  this  path  we  are  encom- 
passed vrith  "  a  cloud  of  witnesses ;"  with  apostles,  pro- 
phets, and  evangelists,  whose  words  will  teach,  whose 
examples  will  encourage,  us  to  adorn  that  cause  by  our 
sufferings  which  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to  aid  by 
our  exertions. 

Having  executed  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  plan  I 
proposed,  my  freedom,  I  trust,  will  be  pardoned  if  I  sug- 
gest a  few  hints  of  advice  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
disseminating  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  villages. 

1.  To  abstain  from  political  reflection,  and  from  cen- 
suring either  the  constitution  of  the  church  or  the  clergy, 
is  a  part  of  prudence  on  which  I  ever  would  hope  it  is 
needless  to  insist. 

2.  Though  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  attempt  to 
evangelize  the  poor  do  not  fail  to  inculcate  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  this  is  done 
with  sufficient  distinctness  and  detail.  A  notion  pre- 
vails among  some,  that  to  preach  the  gospel  includes 
nothing  more  than  a  recital  or  recapitulation  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Christianity.  If  these  are  firmly  be- 
heved  and  zealously  embraced  they  are  ready  to  suppose 
the  work  is  done,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  christian 
character  will  follow  by  necessary  consequence.  Hence 
they  satisfy  themselves  with  recommending  holiness  in 
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general  terms,  without  entering  into  its  particular  duties  ; 
and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  rather  to  predict  it  as  the 
result  of  certain  opinions,  than  to  enforce  it  on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation ;  which  tends  to  disjoin  faith 
and  virtue  by  turning  all  the  solicitude  of  men  to  the 
former,  while  the  latter  is  left  to  provide  for  itself,  and 
to  make  them  substitute  the  agitation  of  the  passions, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  speculative  creed,  in  the  room  of 
that  renovation  of  heart  and  life  which  the  Scriptures 
render  necessary. 

Some  apology,  it  is  true,  ought  to  be  made  for  those 
who  have  leaned  to  this  extreme  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed.     Having  been  called  to 
preach  to  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  very  first 
truths  of  religion,  they  have  supposed  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  laying  the  foundation.     On  the  sup- 
position we  were  to  address  an  audience  that  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  primary  doctrines,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with  relating  the  facts  and  teaching  the 
doctrines  which  are  the  basis  of  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion.    The  credenda^  or  thmgs  to   be   believed,  must 
necessarily  precede  the  facienda^  or  things^  to  be  done. 
But  though  things  must  proceed  in  this  order,  no  dura- 
ble separation  should  be  made  of  the  doctrines  from  the 
duties  of  Christianity ;  lest  the  poeple  should  acquire  a 
corrupt  taste,  and,  satisfied  with  their  first  attainments 
and  impressions,  neglect  to  cultivate  that  "  holiness  with- 
out which  no  man  sliall  see  the  Lord."     When  they 
have  been  long  detained  in  the  elementary  doctrines, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  foimd  to  acquire  a  distaste  for 
the  practical  parts  of  scripture;  an  impatience  of  re- 
proof; a  dislike,  in  short,  of  every  thing  but  what  flatters 
them  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  character  and 
their  state.     Proud,  bigoted,   disputatious,  careless  of 
virtue,  tenacious  of  subtleties,  their  religion  evaporates 
in  opinion,  and  their  supposed  conversion  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exchange  of  the  vices  of  the  brute  for 
those  of  the  speculator  in  theological  difficulties. 

The  be^  method  of  preventing  this  fatal  abuse  of 
evangelical  doctrine  is  to  inculcate,  in  immediate  con- 


nexion with  it,  those  virtues  of  the  christian  character 
by  which  faith  must  be  tried,  frequently,  distinctly,  and 
fully.  Instead  of  recommending  practical  religion  only 
in  general  terms,  under  the  phrase  of  holiness  or  any 
other,  let  us,  in  imitation  of  inspired  preachers,  explain 
in  what  that  holiness  consists.  When  John  came  preach- 
ing "  repentance,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand,"  he  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  barren  and  general 
abstractions  :  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  those  who  asked 
him  what  they  must  do,  he  entered  into  details,  he  im- 
parted specific  advice,  and  enjoined  specific  duties  cor- 
responding to  the  different  conditions  of  men,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  society.  Had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  reiterating  the  command  to 
repent  in  general  terms,  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often 
the  case,  his  hearers  might  have  mistaken  a  transient 
compunction,  a  vague  sensation  of  uneasiness,  for  the 
duty  demanded :  but  by  that  particularity  of  application 
he  adopted,  the  conscience  was  informed,  and  the  ne- 
cessity perceived  of  "  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance.*' 

The  conscience  is  not  likely  to  be  touched  by  general 
declamations  on  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, without  delineation  of  character :  they  may  alarm 
at  first;  but,  after  a  while,  if  they  be  often  asserted 
merely  as  general  truths,  which  involve  the  whole  human 
race,  they  will  supply  no  materials  for  self-examination 
or  painfiil  retrospect.  They  will,  in  process  of  time,  be 
regarded  as  doctrinal  points,  and  pass  from  the  conscience 
into  the  creed.  He  onust  know  little  of  human  nature 
who  perceives  not  the  callousness  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  it  can  contem- 
plate the  most  alarming  truths  when  they  are  presented 
in  a  general  abstract  form.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  re- 
ligious instruction  can  be  made  permanently  interesting. 
It  is  when  particular  vices  are  displayed  as  they  appear 
in  real  Ufe,  when  the  arts  of  self-deception  are  detected, 
and  the  vain  excuses  by  which  the  sinner  palliates  his 
guilt,  evades  the  conviction  of  conscience,  and  secures  a 
delusive  tranquillity  :  in  a  word,  it  is  when  the  heart  is 
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forced  to  see  in  itself  the  original  of  what  is  described  by 
the  apostle,  and,  perceiving  that  "the  secrets  of  his  heart 
are  made  manifest,  he  falls  down  and  confesses  that  God 
is  amongst  us  of  a  truth."   The  reproof  which  awakened 
David  from  his  guilty  slumber,  and  made  him  weep  and 
tremble,  turned,  not  on  the  general  evil  of  sin,  but  on 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  aggravation  attending  that 
which  he  had  committed.     The  sermon  of  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  produced  such  decisive  eflfects, 
was  not  a  general  declamation  on  the  evil  of  sin,  but  it 
contained  a  specific  charge  against  his  hearers  of  having 
rejected  and  crucified  then:  Messiah.     When  Paul  was 
called  before  Felix,  being  well  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter, he  adapted  his  discourse  accordingly,  and  "rea- 
soned of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgement  to 
come,**  until  "  Felix  trembled."  The  delineations  of  cha- 
racter  and  the   injunctions   of  scripture   on  practical 
points  are  not  couched  in  general  terms ;  they  are  diver- 
sified and  particular;  nor  can  it  justly  be  doubted  that 
the  more  of  individuality,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, our  pictures  of  human  nature  possess,  the  more 
impressive  will  they  become.     It  is  in  this  department 
of  public  instruction  there  is  scope  for  endless  variety; 
for  the  highest  exertions  of  intellect,  and  the  richest 
stores  of  knowledge. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though  of  infimte  im- 
portance, are  yet  few  and  simple,  capable  of  few  com- 
binations, and  of  little  variety  of  illustration ;  too  precise 
to  leave  any  thing  for  the  imderstanding  to  invent ;  too 
awful  to  permit  the  imagination  to  embellish.  It  is  not 
in  the  statement  of  christian  doctrines,  considered  in 
themselves,  that  experience,  talents,  and  knowledge  find 
scope  for  their  exertion. 
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"Worship  consists  in  the  performance  of  all  those  ex- 
ternal acts,  and  the  observance  of  all  those  rites  and 
ceremonies,  in  which  men  engage  with  the  professed  and 
sole  view  of  honouring  God.  It  is  consequently  in  a 
pre-eminent  manner  the  concern  of  conscience ;  for,  as 
God  is  the  supreme  master  and  legislator,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  conscientious  man,  in  compliance  vrith  human 
injunctions,  either  to  omit  any  part  of  that  worship 
which  he  apprehends  God  to  require,  or  to  perform  any 
which  he  has  forbidden.  In  worship,  the  creature  has 
to  do  only  with  his  Creator.  There  are,  unquestionably, 
some  regards  due  to  God,  some  expressiens  of  our  reve- 
rence to  him  and  our  dependence  upon  him,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  render ;  and  the  duties  which  have  God  im- 
mediately for  their  object,  must  be  in  their  obligation 
paramount  to  every  other ;  that  is,  such  that  the  com- 
mands of  no  human  superior  can  discharge  us  from  it. 
It  remains  only  to  be  considered  by  what  criterion  these 
duties  are  to  be  ascertained. 

Among  the  difierent  modes  of  worship  which  prevail 
in  different  countries,  and  in  the  same  country,  to  what 
standard  are  we  to  appeal  ?  by  what  principle  is  the  so- 
lution to  be  made  ?  Either  the  mere  will  of  the  magis- 
trate, or  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  must  decide  in 
this  case.  I  say,  the  mere  will,  because  if  the  promul- 
gation of  his  will  be  enforced  by  arguments  and  reasons, 
these  arguments  are  necessarily  submitted  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  subject ;  and  consequently,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  he  is  still  left  to  his  conscience.  But  if  such 
a  power  as  this  be  vested  in  the  magistrate,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  examine  the  consequences  to  which  it  will 
lead.  It  will  legitimate  all  the  persecutions  which  the 
heathen  emperors  inflicted  on  the  primitive  christians  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  popish  cruelties.  For  from  what 
principle  did  those  persecutions  flow,  but  that  the  magis- 

•  This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1811 ;  the  preceding  fifty- 
one  pages  in  1801,  and  1802. 
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Irate  possessed  a  right  to  determine  and  prescribe  the 
religion  of  his  subjects,  and  that  a  refdsal  to  comply 
with  his  authority  involved  political  guilt  ?  The  just 
pretensions  of  magistracy  in  this  respect  are  surely 
equal ;  nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  denying  that 
authority  to  heathen  or  popish  princes,  within  their 
dominions,  which  will  not  equally  apply  to  protestant 
princes. 

The  dominion  of  God  over  his  creatures  is  original, 
inalienable,  and  supreme ;  so  that  men  must  be  contem- 
plated as  the  subjects  of  God,  before  we  consider  them 
as  members  of  a  civil  community.  The  formation  of 
states,  and  the  enaction  of  laws,  are  operations  which 
regard  man  in  his  transient  and  local  situation  as  the  in- 
habitant of  the  present  world.  There  is,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Theism,  above  and  beyond  these,  an  original 
and  fundamental  moral  law  which  unites  him  to  his 
Maker,  and  obliges  him  to  fear,  serve,  and  obey  him  as 
his  superior  Lord.  That  this  law  is  more  original  and 
comprehensive  than  any  other,  is  evident  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  it  comprehends  sovereign  as  well  as  sub- 
jects ;  that  it  regards  men  in  those  invariable,  essential 
qualities  in  which  they  all  agree ;  and  that  it  can  never 
be  suspended  by  time  or  change. 

As  men  are  the  creatures  of  God  originally  and  essen- 
tially, and  continually  accountable  to  him,  whatever  laws 
are  established  for  the  government  of  particular  societies, 
are  in  the  nature  of  hy-lawi^  with  relation  to  the  duties 
which  intelligent  creatures  owe  to  God  ;  and  whenever 
civil  magistrates  interfere  with  these,  they  are  guilty  of 
the  same  absurdity  as  a  particular  corporation  would  be 
who  formed  municipal  regulations  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  No  particular  society  has  a  right  to 
make  rules  for  its  regulation  which  interfere  with  the 
general  laws  of  that  kingdom  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  for 
this  would  be  to  introduce  an  imperium  in  imperio^  a 
multitude  of  legislatures,  and  a  confusion  and  uncertainty 
in  the  principles  of  justice. 

In  like  manner  no  human  power  can  justly  make  la^vs 
which  shall  interfere  with  those  duties  which  are  previ- 


ously due  to  God.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this, 
it  follows,  that  whatever  right  men  possess  to  worship 
God  after  the  dictates  of  conscience,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
is  not  diminished  or  impaired  by  entering  into  society. 
If  seditious  purposes  be  concealed  under  the  pretext  of 
assembling  for  reUgious  worship,  let  the  severest  laws  be 
enacted  for  their  punishment.  Let  the  claims  of  liberty 
of  conscience  be  permitted  as  a  cover  for  nothing  which 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

There  is  less  reason,  however,  for  entertaining  any 
alarm  on  this  head  in  tolerating  worshipping  assemblies 
than  any  other ;  for  they  are  always  public.  They  invite 
inspection.  "Who  would  be  so  infatuated  as  to  attempt 
to  connect  treasonable  or  seditious  designs  with  assemblies 
which  are  open  to  every  one,  and  whose  time  and  place 
of  meeting  are  universally  known  ?  Besides,  the  very 
business  of  worship  is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible 
from  every  thing  tending  to  inflame  political  passions. 
Directed  to  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being,  it  withdraws 
the  mind  from  the  world,  and  turns  the  thoughts  into  a 
channel  the  most  remote  from  those  affections  which 
disturb  the  repose  of  society. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  those  exercises  which 
have  the  most  direct  influence  in  tranquillizing  the  heart, 
and  reducing  all  earthly  things  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, must  be  forbidden,  from  an  apprehension  of  their 
becoming  engines  of  insurrection  and  tumult.  They 
cannot  be  perverted  in  the  smallest  degree  to  this  pur- 
pose, without  their  danger  being  perceived ;  and  it  will 
then  be  soon  enough  to  apply  remedies. 

This  reasoning  does  not  apply  against  the  magistrate 
selecting  some  one  particular  sect,  or  some  one  set  of 
rehgious  opinions,  and  bringing  them  under  his  exclusive 
patronage  and  encouragement ;  in  other  words  the  erec- 
tion of  a  religious  establishment.  Whatever  the  advan- 
tages or  inconveniences  may  be  which  result  from  reli- 
gious establishments  is  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
which  regards  only  the  free  and  full  toleration  of  diffe- 
rent sects,  as  long  as  they  contain  themselves  within  the 
hioits  of  civil  submission. 
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It  will  be  alleged  that  on  these  principles  a  multitude 
of  ignorant  enthusiasts  and  wild  fanatics  will  start  up, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching  the  gospel,  bring 
religion  into  contempt,  and  thence  eventually  open  a 
door  for  profaneness  and  impiety.  That  this  may  in  some 
instances  be  the  consequence  of  unlimited  toleration  of 
christian  worship,  cannot  perhaps  be  denied;  as  Httle 
can  it  be  denied  that  this  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  any  should  engage  in  the  functions  of 
a  christian  minister,  who,  in  addition  to  an  unblemished 
character,  is  not  possessed  of  a  competent  measure  of 
ability.  But  this  inconvenience  may  be  only  one  in- 
stance, among  an  infinity  of  others,  of  a  partial  evil, 
connected  with  a  principle  productive  of  the  greatest 
good. 

Pure  and  unmixed  good  is  not  the  portion  of  earth. 
We  cannot  specify  a  single  law  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world,  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation, 
which  is  not  productive  (along  with  permanent  good)  of 
occasional  evils.  This  mixture  of  partial  evil  with  the 
source  of  general  happiness,  seems  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  present  state.  If  the  magis- 
trate is  invested  with  the  power  of  suppressing  all  whom 
he  thinks  incompetent  to  the  office  of'  a  preacher,  there 
can  be  no  liberty  and  no  tranquillity.  But  it  is  surely  of 
more  consequence  to  a  state  to  preserve  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  its  liberty,  than  to  preserve  a  perfect  exemption 
from  fanaticism.  The  care  of  the  former  falls  within 
the  proper  province  of  a  magistrate.  The  latter  is  con- 
sistent with  a  high  degree  of  national  prosperity.  Reli- 
gious enthusiasm  becomes  dangerous  to  a  state  only  when 
it  is  the  subject  of  oppression.  There  is  in  it  an  elastic 
quality  which  repels  vigorous  coercion.  The  vivid  im- 
pressions of  religious  objects  which  it  includes,  rather 
tend  to  sink  the  value  of  all  earthly  interests,  to  annihi- 
late the  world  and  all  its  concerns,  and  to  produce  a 
conduct  which,  though  it  may  be  wild  and  incoherent, 
yet,  if  left  to  itself,  will  be  mild,  inoffensive,  and  bene- 
volent. Besides,  enthusiasm  consisting  in  a  preternatural 
state  of  exaltation,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  subside  in  a 
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short  time,  and  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  to  purify 
itself  until  it  settles  into  cahn  enlightened  piety.  It  is 
not,  like  superstition,  a  permanent  evil.  The  enthusiast 
is  impatient  of  control  in  his  religious  concerns,  but  does 
not  aspire  after  dominion.  In  proportion  as  the  passions 
are  strongly  possessed  by  invisible  objects,  the  interests 
of  the  present  state  lose  their  ascendency,  and  the  enrap- 
tured enthusiast  is  more  in  danger  of  becoming  indolent 
than  factious.  The  most  effectual  way  of  transporting 
such  characters  into  political  excesses,  is  to  inflame  them 
by  oppression, — when  they  naturally  learn  to  consider 
their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  their  religious  prejudices  and  passions 
into  the  scale  of  political  opposition ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  complete  toleration  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  their  intemperance ;  leaving  them  leisure  to  reflect, 
and  affording  room  for  the  ordmary  motives  and  princi- 
ples of  life  to  resume  their  ascendency. 

In  the  history  of  those  sects  which  have  been  the  most 
justly  branded  with  enthusiasm,  we  shall  uniformly  find 
that,  while  they  were  exasperated  by  persecution  they 
were  fierce  and  wild,  and  their  fanaticism  continued  un- 
subdued ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  left  unmolested  than 
those  features  in  their  character  which  excited  alarm,  gra- 
dually wore  off,  and  they  ceased  to  be  fownidable. 

The  history  of  the  Baptists  who  rose,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Germany,  and  of  the  Quakers  in  Englaiid, 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Though  the  tyrannical  measures  pursued  by  Charles 
the  First,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  naturally  excited 
alarm  and  awoke  opposition,  it  seems  evident  the  civil 
war  could  never  have  been  kindled  but  for  the  intolerable 
cruelties  inflicted  by  Laud  on  nonconformists,  which 
cemented  the  various  sects,  and  made  them  unite  in  a 
vehement  opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles,  while 
their  tenets  were  too  discordant  to  permit  them  to  unite 
in  any  thing  else.  The  magnitude  of  eternal  interests, 
and  the  mighty  force  of  re%ious  passions,  were  super- 
added to  the  causes  akeady  existing  of  political  conten- 
tion, and  by  their  union  kindled  those  flames  of  war 
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which  consumed  the  land.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  usurpation  was  supported  by  no  law,  and  who  had 
to  contend  with  the  whole  weight  of  virtuous  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  constitution  he  had  overturned,  and  the 
family  he  had  expelled,  practised  an  opposite  policy,  and 
contrived  to  retain  in   subjection  three  kingdoms,  by 
granting  to  the  rival  sects  a  general  toleration,  and  ba- 
lancing their  power  against  each  other.     The  importance 
of  this  expedient  in  the  preservation  of  his  power  has 
been  acknowledged,  both  in  England  and  the  continent, 
by  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  that  extraordinary 
man.     The  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  fimeral 
oration  for  Henrietta  of  France,  ascribes  his  success  prin- 
cipally to  this  measure  of  his  administration.     Since  the 
revolution,  at  which  a  universal  religious  toleration  took 
place,  amidst  all  our  calamities  and  reverses,  an  unex- 
ampled duration  of  domestic  peace  has  been  enjoyed, 
with  two  very  short  interruptions  from  occasions  foreign 
from  the  topic  under  present  consideration ;  and  during 
this  protracted  period,  the  mild  spirit  of  legislation  has 
communicated  itself  to  all  sects,  and  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  mitigated  the  acrimony  of  religious  zeal. 

A  species  of  religious  fanaticism,  it  is  confessed,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany,  and 
in  the  next  century  in  England,  which  was  of  a  highly 
political  complexion,  and  struck  immediately  at  the  root 
of  civil  power,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  ofl&ces  of 
magistracy ;  but  even  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  men,  supplies  reasons 
for  toleration,  since  we  see  tliat  the  obnoxious  tenets 
which  distinguished  them  soon  disappeared,  and  that 
under  milder  treatment  their  successors  have  retained 
only  some  peculiarities  of  the  most  harmless  kind.  The 
extravagant  flights  of  fanaticism,  its  visionary  spirit, 
which  might  tempt  its  possessors  to  trample  upon  the 
rules  of  society,  can  never  last  long  or  extend  far ;  for 
the  principles  of  self-preservation,  the  physical  wants  of 
the  lower  orders  especially,  who  are  most  obnoxious  to 
such  impressions,  the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  habit  ot 
submission  to  superiors,  together  with  the  ordinary  occu- 
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nations  of  life,  are  principles  of  perpetual  operation,  the 
influence   of  which  will  soon  surmoimt  the  strongest 
feelings,  which  operate  only  occasionally  and  by  starts, 
and  will  consequently  force  the  mind  back  into  its  proper 
element.     For  the  same  reasons  it  can  never  extend  far. 
Minds  only  of  a  peculiar  texture  will  feel  its  impression. 
A  vast  majority  of  every  community  will  be  too  wise, 
too  busy,  too  sensual,  or  too  phlegmatic,  to  be  transported 
into  dangerous  excesses  by  causes  which  operate  on  the 
imagination,  and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  more  or- 
dinary sources  of  pain  and  pleasure.     No  fanaticism  of 
this  kind  has  made  its  appearance  at  present,  nor  is  there 
any  room  to  presume  it  will.  Some  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
perhaps,  generally  accompanies  religious  impressions  in 
uncultivated  minds,  at  their  commencement.  Enthusiasm 
may  be  defined  that  religious  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and  the  passions  outrunr 
the  understanding.     But  when  persons  are  first  deeply 
impressed  with  the  infinitely  momentous  concerns  of  a 
fiiture  Hfe,  and  are  thereby  introduced  as  it  were  into  a 
new  worid,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  their  religious  affec- 
tions shall  be  perfectly  regulated,  or  their  conduct,  under 
circumstances  so  novel,  be  consistent  with  the  exactest 
rules  of  propriety.     New  situations,  whether  resulting 
from  a  moral  and  internal  change,  or  from  outward  cir- 
cumstances, make  it  necessary  for  some  time  to  pass, 
before  those  who  are  led  into  them  know  perfectly  how 
to  adjust  their  behaviour  to  them.    But  if  the  profession 
of  piety  be  sincere   (and  of  hypocrisy  we  are  not  at 
present  speaking)  it  will  eventually  secure,  together  with 
the  essential  moral  virtues,  a  regard  to  decorum  and  to 
all  the  minuter  proprieties  of  social  intercourse.     In  the 
mean  time,  where  the  love  of  God  and  man  predominates, 
it  will  ill  become  the  governor  of  a  christian  country,  and 
still  less  the  governor  of  a  christian  church,  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  so  much  oflfended  at  the  intemperate  effu- 
sions of  honest  zeal,  as  to  disregard  the  substance  of 
religion  because  it  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  its  more 
amiable  appendages. 
If  we  adopt  the  maxims  of  a  profane  and  careless 
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world,  we  shall  be  taught  to  look  upon  all  zealous  chris- 
tians as  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites ;  for  when  have  they 
not,  by  a  majority  of  mankind,  been  represented  in  that 
light  ?     To  men  of  the  world  it  appears  so  strange  that 
men  should  be  affected  by  the  consideration  of  invisible 
realities  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  influence  of 
present  objects:  it  is  so  utterly  remote  from  all  their 
practical  estimates ;  that  they  have  no  means  of  account- 
ing for  it  without  imputing  it  to  a  partial  insanity  or 
deliberate  hypocrisy.     But  this  is  only  one  among  num- 
berless glaring  inconsistencies  of  human  conduct.     For 
these  very  persons,  it  is  probable,  have  never  formally 
renounced  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  commands 
us  to  "  seek^rs^  the  kingdom  of  God,"  nor  the  certainty 
of  an  eternal  state,  in  comparison  of  which  the  interests 
and  prospects  of  the  present  are  annihilated ;  and  yet 
they  are  surprised  to  find  that  good  and  evil  should  be 
estimated  with  regard  to  their  respective  magnitude,  and 
that  any  should  be  weak  enough  to  credit  the  declarations 
and  obey  the  precepts  of  our  common  Lord.   Such  is  the 
fascination  of  the  world,  and  so  complete  its  triumph  in 
effecting  a  total  divorce  of  the  speculations  from  the 
practical  beUef  of  professed  christians.     If  the  truths 
which  religion  reveals,  and  the  hopes  it  inspires,  respect 
an  infinite  good,  and  the  present  life  be,  as  we  know  by 
experience,  short  and  transitory,  it  must  be  the  truest 
vnsdom  to  be  deeply  solicitous  to  attain  that  good,  and 
to  be  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  present  pleasure 
and  convenience  with  a  view  to  it ;  and  when  this  is  the 
habitual  state  of  the  mind,  it  will  imprint  some  traces 
of  itself  in  the  external  deportment,  which,  the  irreligious 
part  of  mankind  will  be  sure  to  brand  with  the  name  of 
hypocrisy  or  fanaticism. 

The  primitive  christians  encountered  this  reproach, 
and  their  successors  must  expect  it  in  proportion  as  they 
tread  in  their  steps.  That  world  to  which  we  are  hasten- 
ing will  determine  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  folly ; 
they  who  treat  eternal  things  according  to  their  tme 
nature,  who,  making  the  service  of  God  their  supreme 
concern,  pass  the  time  of  their  sojourning  here  in  fear; 
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or  they,  the  language  of  whose  conduct  is,  "  let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

To  suppose  that  that  religious  state  of  mind  in  which 
devout  affections  are  highly  [praised]*  is  enthusiastic,  is  a 
most  pernicious  mistake,  and  would  in  its  consequences 
utterly  extirpate  religion,  and  expunge  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptiu-es.  The  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  New 
Testament  must  convince  every  one  that  the  apostles  and 
primitive  christians  were  no  strangers  to  the  strongest 
religious  emotions. 

We  read  of  a  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,"  of 
a  "  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,"  with  innume- 
rable other  expressions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  indicate 
strong  and  vehement  emotions  of  mind.  That  the  great 
objects  of  Christianity,  called  eternity,  heaven  and  hell, 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  vivid  emotions  of 
joy,  fear,  and  love,  is  indisputable,  if  it  be  allowed  we 
have  any  relation  to  them ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
religion  could  never  have  any  powerful  influence,  if  it 
did  not  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  affections. 
All  objects  which  have  any  permanent  influence,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  in  this  way.  We  may  possibly  be  first 
set  in  motion  by  their  supposed  connexion  with  our  in- 
terest; but  imless  they  draw  to  themselves  particular 
affections,  the  pursuit  soon  terminates. 

The  cool  calculation  of  interest  operates  only  at  times; 
we  are  habitually  borne  forward  in  all  parts  of  our  career 
by  specific  affections  and  passions ;  some  more  simple 
and  original,  others  complicated  and  acquired.  In  men 
of  a  vulgar  cast,  the  grosser  appetites,  in  minds  more 
elevated,  the  passions  of  sympathy,  taste,  ambition,  the 
pleasures  of  imagination,  are  the  springs  of  motion.  The 
world  triumphs  over  its  votaries  by  approaching  them  on 
the  side  of  their  passions ;  and  it  does  not  so  much  de- 
ceive their  reason  as  captivate  their  heart. 

It  is  in  this  way  the  love  of  the  world  must  be  repelled- 
As  it  is  not  chiefly  by  imposing  on  the  understanding,  or 

*  Whenever  a  \torcl  is  placed  thus  between  brackets,  it  is  sapplied 
coruecturally,  the  manuscript  being  illegible.— Ed. 
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imsleading  the  rational  assent,  that  the  world  triumphs 
oyer  its  votaries,  so  the  mere  inculcation  of  religious 
truth  on  the  intellect,  without  forming  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  on  the  heart,  will  never  be  sufficient  to 
emancipate  us  from  its  control.  The  difficulties  which 
accrue  in  a  religious  career,  especially  at  its  outset,  are  so 
many  and  formidable,  that  unless  we  are  deeply  interested 
as  well  as  convinced,  perseverance  is  impracticable.  In 
that  victory  over  the  world  which  is  promised  to  faith,  it 
is  necessary  to  oppose  feeling  to  feelmg,  and  pleasm-e  to 
pleasure.  The  intemperate  attachment  to  sensual  plea- 
sure must  be  subdued  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  the 
vain  and  extravagant  hopes  which  present  scenes  inspire 
must  be  effaced  by  hopes  more  solid  and  more  animating; 
and  to  wean  us  firom  the  breasts  of  earthly,  we  must  be 
led  to  the  breasts  of  spiritual,  consolation. 

The  world  amuses,  enchants,  transports  us ;  how  shall 
religion  teach  us  to  triumph  over  it,  if  it  present  no- 
thing but  speculative  conclusions,  and  if  the  views  of  a 
rational  self-interest  which  it  displays,  were  not  inti- 
mately associated  with  objects  adapted  to  engage  and  fill 
the  heart  ?  Would  the  primitive  christians  have  taken 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  because  they  had  in 
heaven  a  more  enduring  substance?  Would  they  not 
only  have  felt  calm  and  resolute,  but  accounted  "  it  all 
joy  when  they  suffered  divers  persecutions,"  if  the  objects 
of  eternity  had  not  occupied  a  large  share  of  their  affec- 
tions? 

The  familiar  acknowledgement.  Video  meliora  pro- 
hoque,  deteriora  sequor  ;  the  frequency  with  which  men 
act  contrary  to  the  most  mature  convictions  of  reason 
and  conscience,  shows  how  inefficacious  is  a  mere  specu- 
lative conviction,  when  opposed  to  inveterate  habits  and 
passions.  What  is  the  defect  here  experienced,  but  a 
want  of  the  correspondent  feelings  and  impressions  from 
which  that  state  oi  desire  results  which  impels  to  virtu- 
ous actions  ? 

As  the  objects  of  religion  are  infinite  and  eternal,  if 
the  mind  is  duly  affected  by  them  at  all,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  and  propagate  their  correspondent 
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affections  more  and  more ;   and  will  probably  tend  ulti- 
mately to  absorb  and  extinguish  all  other  hopes  and  fears. 
Though  good  men  are  continually  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  this  state,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble they  should  reach  it  in  this  life.      The  multitude  of 
pains,  difficulties,  and  perplexities,  with  which  they  have 
to  encounter,  are  continually  drawing  their  attention  to 
present  objects ;  and  the  duties  of  the  present  state  could 
not  be  performed  in  that  exalted  state  of  spirituality. 
An  eminent  degree  and  vigour  of  the  religious  affections, 
then,  ought  not  to  be   denominated  fanaticism,  unless 
they  arise  from  wrong  views  of  religion,  or  are  so  much 
indulged    as    to  disqualify  for    the    duties  <rf  society. 
Within  these  limits,  the  more  elevated  devotional  senti- 
ments are,  the  more  perfect  is  the  character,  and  the 
more  suited  to  the  destination  of  a  being,  who  has,  in- 
deed, an  important  part  to  act  here,  but  who  stands  on 
the  confines  of  eternity.     He  may  justly  be  styled  a  fa- 
natic, who,  under  a  pretence  of  spirituality,  neglects  the 
proper  business  of  life,  or  who,  from  mistaken  views  of 
religion,  elevates  himself  to  an  imaginary  superiority  to 
the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality.     Whatever  other  kind 
of  fanaticism,  real  or  pretended,  [^exists,]  seems  not  to 
fell,  in  the  smallest  degree,  under  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
magistrates  ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  immorality  being 
inculcated  under  any  corruption  of  the  christian  doctrine. 
Many  religious  systems,  considered  in  their  theory,  may 
seem  to  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  vice ;   they  may, 
in  their  speculative  consequences,  set  aside  the  obliga- 
tions of  virtue ;  but  the  uncorrupted  dictates  of  consci- 
ence, the  general  sentiments  of  mankind  repecting  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  close  alliance  betwixt  devotion  and 
virtue,  will  always  counteract  this  tendency,  so  far,  that 
the  same  persons  will  be  more  moral  with  very  erroneous 
religious  opinions,  than  without  religion.     A   practical 
disregard  to  piety  is  the  prolific  source  of  vice.    We  shall 
find  the  minds  of  eveiy  sect  of  christians,  who  are  zear- 
lous  in  religion,  superior  to  those  who  are  careless  and 
profane.     Whatever  tends  to  draw  the  attention  to  Gfod 
and  eternity,    tends  to  destroy   the    dominion  of  sin. 
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Under  the  varied  forms  of  religious  belief  which  have 
prevailed  among  the  different  parties  of  christians,  little 
variation  has  taken  place  in  the  rule  of  life.     In  the  first 
age  of  Christianity,  the    church  was  accused,  by  the 
malice  of  its  enemies,  of  the  most  shamefal  and  unna- 
tural practices;  which  it  disclaimed,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  very  injudiciously  insinuated  that  the  Gnostics  were 
guilty  of  the  crimes  which  were  alleged ;    but  the  result 
of  the  more  cahn  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  later 
times,  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  these  surmises 
had  no  foundation  in  fact.     The  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  may  be  wofully  curtailed  and  corrupted,  and  its 
profession  sink  into  formality ;  but  its  moral  precepts  are 
so  plain  and  striking,  and  guarded  by  such  clear  and 
awful  sanctions,  as  to  render  it  impossible  it  can  ever  be 
converted  into  an  active  instrument  of  vice.     Let  the 
appeal  be  made  to  facts.     Look  through  all  the  different 
sects  and  parties  into  which  professed  christians  are  un- 
happily divided.     Where  is  there  one  to  be  found  who 
has  innovated  in  the  rule  of  life,  by  substituting  vice  in 
place  of  virtue  ?     The  fears  entertained  from  this  quarter 
must  be  considered  as  chimerical  and  unfounded  until 
they  are  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  facts.     In  those 
distncts  in   which  the  dissenters  and  methodists  have 
been  most  zealous  and  successful  in  village  preachii^, 
are  the  morals  of  the  people  more  corrupted   than  m 
other  places  ?     Are  they  distinguished  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  profligacy,  intemperance,  and  debauchery,  th^ 
the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  country  ?     The  ad- 
vocates of  rigorous   measures   will    scarcely  have  the 
temerity  to  put  the  question  upon  this  issue ;  and  until 
they  do,  all  their  pretended  dread  of  the  growth  of  Hcen- 
tiousness  from  village  preaching,  will  be  considered  as 
nothing  but  artifice. 

To  contend  for  the  legal  monopoly  of  religious  mstruc- 
tion,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  morals  of  the  people, 
is  a  similar  kind  of  policy  with  that  of  the  papists,  who 
withhold  the  Scriptures,  from  the  common  people,  lest 
they  should  be  betrayed  into  heresy.  We  all  perceive 
the  design  of  the  papist  in  this  restriction  is  to  prevent 
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the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
ghostly  dominion.  Is  it  not  equally  evident  that  the 
prohibition  to  instruct  the  populace  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  originates  in  this  jealousy  of  power  ? 

We  must,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  express  our  surprise 
at  the  profound  sagacity  of  those  who  can  discover  a  de- 
sign to  destroy  morality  by  inculcating  religion,  and  a 
purpose  of  making  men  vicious  by  making  them  serious. 
Plain  men  must  be  excused  if  they  are  startled  by  such 
refined  and  intricate  paradoxes. 

It  highly  becomes  those  who  are  the  advocates  for  the 
interference  of  government  to  restrain  the  efforts  of  me- 
thodists and  dissenters  to  diflFuse  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge and  piety,  to  advert  to  the  consequences  which 
must  result 

Those  who  are  conscientious  will  feel  it  their  duty,  in 
opposition  to  the  mandates  of  authority,  to  proceed  pa- 
tiently, enduring  whatever  punishment  the  legislature 
may  think  proper  to  inflict.  The  government,  irritated 
at  their  supposed  criminal  obstinacy,  will  be  tempted  to 
enact  severer  laws  accompanied  with  severer  penalties, 
which  the  truly  conscientious  will  still  think  it  their  duty 
to  brave,  imitating  the  example  of  the  primitive  teachers 
of  Christianity,  who  departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
council,  "rejoicing  that  they  were  thought  worthy  to 
suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ."  Thus  will  commence  a 
struggle  betwixt  the  ruling  powers  and  the  most  upright 
part  of  the  subjects,  which  shall  first  wear  each  other 
out,  the  one  by  infliction,  or  the  other  by  endurance ; 
prisons  will  be  crowded,  cruel  punishments  vrill  become 
faniUar,  and  blood  probably  will  be  spilt.  The  nation 
will  be  afflicted  with  the  frightful  spectacle  of  innocent 
and  exemplary  characters  suffering  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  law  for  crimes  which  the  sufferers  glory  in  having 
committed. 

It  is  an  inherent  and  inseparable  inconvenience  in 
persecution  that  it  knows  not  where  to  stop.  It  only 
aims  at  first  to  crush  the  obnoxious  sect ;  it  meets  with 
a  sturdy  resistance ;  it  then  punishes  the  supposed  crime 
of  obstinacy,  till  at  length  the  original  magnitude  of  the 
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error  is  little  thought  of  in  the  solicitude  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  authority.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan,*  treating  of  the  persecution  of  christians. 
Their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  mandates 
of  supreme  authority  [^constituted  the  crime.]  In  other 
penal  laws,  a  proportion  is  usually  observed  betwixt  the 
crime  and  the  pimishment,  the  evU  and  the  remedy ;  but 
here  the  pride  of  dictating  and  imposing  mingles  itself, 
and  draws  ^reasons]  for  severity  even  from  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  error  and  of  the  persecuted  sect,  which 
should  be  its  protection. 

As  the  power  of  the  community  is  delegated  to  the 
magistrate  to  enable  him  to  punish  such  delinquencies, 
and  to  avenge  such  injuries,  as  it  would  be  \msafe  to 
leave  to  the  resentment  of  the  individual  to  punish,  the 
voice  of  law  should  ever  be  in  harmony  with  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  of  reason.     It  should  punish  only 
those  actions  which  are  previously  condemned  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  every  man's  own  breast.     The  majesty  of  law, 
considered  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  its  agreement  with  the  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated decisions  (tf  the  mind  respecting  right  and 
wrong.     On  these  principles  law  is  entitled  to  profound 
veneration  as  a  sort  of  secondary  morality,  or  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  virtue  and  social  order  to  the 
real  situation  and  actual  circumstances  of  mankind.    As 
the  civil  magistrate  is  invested  with  a  portion  of  divine 
authority  for  the  government  of  men,  so  wise  legislation 
is  a  reservoir  of  moral  regulation  and  principles  drawn 
from  the  springs  and  fountains  of  eternal  justice.     When 
government  is  thus  conducted,  it  leagues  all  the  virtues 
on  its  side;    whatever  is  venerable,  whatever  is  good 
rallies  round  the  standard  of  authority ;    and  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  laws  is  to  support  virtue  itself^     In 
persecution  it  is  directly  the  opposite.     When  innocent 
persons  [suffer]  for  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  dictiites 
of  conscience,  the  sentiments  of  moral  approbation  iHB 
necessarily  disjoined  from  the  operation  of  the  laws. 

■> 

•  Lib.  X.  Epis.  ^    -Ed. 
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The  fear  of  civil  punishment  is  a  motive  which  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  has  superadded  to  the  other  motives 
which  operate  to  restrain  men  from  criminal  conduct. 
The  contempt  and  hatred  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
dread  of  punishment  from  an  invisible  Judge,  are  not 
always  found  in  fact  to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  control 
the  unruly  passions  of  bad  men.  In  addition  to  this, 
men  have  contrived  so  to  organize  society,  that  the  dis- 
turbers of  other  men  s  peace  and  the  invaders  of  their 
rights  shall  have  to  dread  an  adequate  punishment  from 
the  arm  of  a  public  person  who  represents  the  commu- 
nity. As  the  fears  with  which  human  laws  inspire 
offenders,  are  superadded  motives,  they  pre-suppose  the 
existence  of  an  original  one.  They  are  a  superstructure 
which  can  only  stand  on  the  foundation  of  those  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  which  the  simplest  dictates  of 
the  understanding  recognise.  To  disjoin  the  fear  of  hu- 
man [laws]  from  its  natural  associates,  the  forfeiture  of 
pubHc  esteem,  and  the  dread  of  divine  wraith,  is  a  sole- 
cism of  the  most  glaring  nature. 

Agam,  the  terror  of  punishment  is  designed  to  operate 
on  the  community  at  large,  not  on  a  small  number  of 
people  of  a  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.     But  the  great 
body  of  a  people  are  affected  only  by  what  is  palpable  ; 
they  are   unable   to   comprehended  subtle  and  refined 
reasoning.      It  is  only  what  is  plain  and  evident  that  is 
tangible  by  their  gross  conceptions.     Admitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  criminality  of  persisting  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  were  capable 
of  demonstration,  it  would  remain  a  very  improper  ob- 
ject of  punishment,  because  the  evidence  of  its  crimi- 
i^ty  could  never  be  generally  understood.     The  guilt  of 
the  sufferer  would  always  be  considered  as  very  equivo- 
cal;  and  the   sentiments  of  the  conmiunity  [divided] 
between  the  condemnation  of  the  persecuted  party  and 
the  government.      From  this  will  naturally  follow  two 
parties  in  the  state,  influenced  with  the  most  vehement 
mutual  resentment  and  antipathy ;    and  all  the  combus- 
tible materials  already  collected  are  Kable  to  be  kindled 
by  the  sparks  of  religious  contention.     Have  npt  religious 
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persecutions  been  almost  inyariably  the  harbinger  of  cml 
wars,  alarming  commotions,  and  awful  calamities  ?  Per- 
secution in  matters  of  reUgion  raises  up  the  very  hydra 
it  is  meant  to  destroy.  The  only  plausible  ground  on 
which  it  can  be  defended,  is  the  danger  of  the  state  ac- 
cruing from  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  matters  ot  the  first 
importance,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  pubhc 
tranquiUity,  to  establish  uniformity  of  opmion.  But 
when  persecutions  are  adopted,  the  lawfulness  of  those 
very  measures  becomes  a  subject  of  contention,  as  m- 
teresting  as  the  dissensions  it  is  designed  to  terminate. 

The  question  of  the  claim  to  liberty  of  consciences 
surely  a  question  of  this  kind. 
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'*NEC  ASPERA  TKRRENT." 


Whoever  contemplates  the  various  calamities  that  fill 
the  world,  and  the  still  more  numerous  avenues  hy  which 
we  are  exposed  to  distress,  will  he  affected  with  a  sense 
of  the  misery  of  man.  In  this  survey,  we  need  not 
search  for  remote  and  distant  evils ;  we  need  not  crowd 
our  imagination  with  the  horrors  of  war,  the  progress  of 
armies,  or  the  desolation  of  states.  In  the  most  femiliar 
walks  of  life  we  meet  with  scenes  at  which  humanity 
must  hleed :  scenes  of  distress  lie  open  on  every  side : 
every  quarter  is  filled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
lamentations  for  the  dead.  In  the  mass  of  mankind  we 
can  scarcely  select  an  individual  in  whose  bosom  there 
do  not  rankle  unpublished  griefs ;  and,  could  we  look 
into  the  hearts  of  the  most  tranquil,  we  should  often  find 
them  a  prey  to  unpitied  regrets,  torn  with  anxiety,  and 
bleeding  with  disappointments. 

Retiring  firom  this  melancholy  spectacle,  without 
looking  any  further,  we  might  be  ready  to  consider  the 
world  as  a  great  nursery  of  disease,  a  vast  receptacle  of 
miseries,  filled  with  beings  whom  Providence  has  en- 
dowed with  sensibihty  to  suffer,  rather  than  capacities  to 
enjoy ;  but  to  him  who  views  the  moral  influence  of 
afflictions,  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  correct,  and  the 
benefits  they  impart,  they  will  appear  in  a  very  different 
light ;  he  will  consider  them  as  at  onee  the  punishments 
of  vice,  and  the  cure  of  it.  Sorrow  is,  indeed,  the  off- 
spring of  guilt,  but  the  parent  of  wisdom.    Stem  in  her 
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aspect,  and  severe  in  her  deportment,  slie  is,  howerer, 
sent  on  a  message  of  mercy.     She  is  destmed  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  intemperance,  to  hreak  her  enchant- 
ments, to  expose  her   delusions,   and   to  dehver  from 
thraldom  such  as  are   entangled  in  her  snares,  or  are 
sleeping  in  her  arms.      Whoever  surveys  the  course  of 
his  past  Ufe,  with  a  view  to  remark  the  false  steps  he  has 
taken  in  it,  will  find  that,  as  they  have  heen  preceded  by 
indiscretion,  they  have  been  recalled  by  distress.    To 
every  object  our  attachment  is  proportioned  to  the  plea- 
sures we  have  received,  or  expect  to  receive,  from  it; 
and  the  passion  will  continue  to  be  cherished  as  long  as 
the  recollection  of  it  calls  up  ideas  of  pleasure  rather 
than  of  pain.     Now,  every  vicious  pursuit  is  founded  on 
indulgence,  and  disguised  by  inclination.    To  the  licen- 
tious and  abandoned,  therefore,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  termination  of  their  vices,  tiU,  by  actual  expenence 
of  the  miseries  they  inflict,  they  convey  to  the  mmd 
more  sentiments  of  aversion  than  of  love. 

From  the  moment  that  the  enchantment  is  dispeUed, 
the  false  colours  stripped  ofF,  they  will  be  regarded  as 
specious  deformities  and  real  dangers.     Multitudes,  who 
could  never  be  persuaded  by  the  calls  of  interest,  or  the 
Toice  of  conviction,  to  restrain  the  licence  of  their  pas- 
aions,  and  abandon  their  criminal  pursuits,  have  been 
reclaimed  by  the  lash  of  adversity.     The  decay  of  health, 
the  desertion  of  friends,  and  the  neglect  of  the  world, 
have  not  unfrequently  softened  those  hardier  spmts,  to 
whom  the  charms  of  virtue  have  heen  displayed  in  vain. 
Nor  is  sorrow  less  effectual  in  the  correction  of  foibles 
than  in  the  extinction  of  vice.    Oleander,  in  other  re- 
spects a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  had,  from  his  m- 
fency,  accustomed  himself  to  the  unbounded  indulgence 
of  his  tongue.    Upon  all  occasions,  he  trod  on  the  very 
brink  of  decorum,  a  total  stranger  to  the  dehcacies  ot 
friendship,  which  generously  hides  the  faults  itcannot 
correct     His  ridicule  was  turned  on  the  imperfections 
of  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  with  indiscrimmate  se- 
verity.     The  splendour  of  distinguished  virtue,  which 
sets  at  a  distance  the  reproaches  of  the  world,   ana 


almost   sanctifies  the  blemishes   of  an  lUustnous  cha- 
racter, exempted  no  foibles  from  the  scourge  of  Ole- 
ander •  but  rather  quickened  his  acuteness  to  remark, 
and  his  asperity  to  expose  them,  as  it  frimished  a  display 
of  his  penetration  in  discovering  imperfections,  where 
there  appeared  to  the  world  nothing  but  unmingled  ex- 
ceUence.     It  was,  indeed,  his  delight  to  remark  the 
shades  of  a  briUiant  character,  and  to  portray  with  ex- 
actness the  secret  gradations  of  excellence  by  which  it 
feU  short  of  perfection.     Yet,  in  Oleander,  this  conduct 
by  no  means  sprang  from  envy  of  supenor  worth,  or  the    ^ 
maUgnant  desire  of  degrading  every  one  to  his  own  level.     ^ 
He  possessed  the  magnanimity  of  a  virtuous  mind,  and 
disdamed  to  lessen  his  own  inferiority  by  any  other 
means  than  that  of  honest  emulation.     It  had  its  b^is 
in  a  taste  for  ridicule,  and  the  pride  of  wit.     His  de- 
portment could  not  fail  to  issue  in  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress.   His  enemies  considered  him  as  a  kmd  of  beast 
of  prey,  a  savage  of  the  desert,  whom  they  were  autho- 
rized to  wound  by  every  weapon  of  offence,  some  by 
open  defamation,  and  some  by  poisoned  arrows  in  the 
dark.    His  friends  hegan  to  look  upon  him  with  aliena- 
tion and  distrust,  esteeming  their  character  too  sacred  to 
be  suspended,  for  the  sport  of  an  individual,  on  the 
breezy  point  of  levity  and  wit. 

His  appearance  was  a  signal  for  general  complamt ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  enter  into  company  hoping  to  en- 
joy the  unmingled  pleasures  of  social  converse,  hut  he 
had  innumerable  jealousies  to  aUay,  and  misunderstand- 
ings to  set  right.  He  was  every  where  received  with 
marks  of  d^ist ;  met  with  resentment  for  which  he 
could  not  account ;  and  was  daily  obliquely  insulted  for 
careless  strokes  of  satire,  of  which  he  retained  no  recol- 
lection. Wherever  he  turned  himself,  he  found  lus 
path  was  strewed  with  thorns  ;  and  that  even  they  who 
admired  his  wit  secretly  vilified  his  character,  and  shrank 
from  his  acquaintance.  His  peace  heg^  to  hleed  on 
every  side ;  his  reputation  was  tarmshed ;  his  tairest 
prospects  blasted ;  and  Oleander,  at  length,  awakened 
from  his  delusions,  was  convinced,  when  it  was  too  late, 
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of  a  lesson  lie  had  often  been  taught  in  rain,  that  the 
attachments  of  friendship,  and  the  tranquillity  of  life, 
are  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  blaze  of  momentary 
admiration. 

A  consideration  of  the  benefit  of  afflictions  should 
teach  us  to  bear  them  patiently,  when  they  fall  to  our 
lot ;  and  to  be  thankful  to  heaven  for  having  planted 
such  barriers  around  us,  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of 
our  follies  and  our  crimes. 

Let  these  sacred  fences  be  removed ;  exempt  the  am- 
bitious from  disappointment,  and  the  guilty  from  remorse; 
let  luxury  go  unattended  with  disease,  and  indiscretion 
lead  into  no  embarrassments  or  distresses;  our  vices 
would  range  without  control,  and  the  impetuosity  of  our 
passions  have  no  bounds ;  every  family  would  be  filled 
with  strife,  every  nation  with  carnage,  and  a  deluge  of 
calamities  would  break  in  upon  us,  which  would  produce 
more  misery  in  a  year  than  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  a  lapse  of  ages. 


A    REVERIE. 

IWntten  in  1786.] 


^*  Anx  penpliers  qui  bornent  mon  s^jear, 
J'avois  jure  de  suspeodre  ma  lyre, 
De  respirer,  d'etre  heureux  sans  d^lire, 
D'oser  sur  tout,  etre  heureux  sans  ramoor 
J'avois  jur6  ;  mais  je  I'ai  vu  sourire, 
Et  sur  son  aile  il  em^orte  aujourd'hui  ^ 
Tons  les  sennens  que  j'ai  faits  contre  lui." 


' 


DonL 


ENGLISHED  TOUS  : 

*  On  the  tall  poplars  which  surround  my  cot. 
And  mark  the  boundVies  of  my  humble  lot. 
Where  I  so  oft  of  Cupid's  power  have  sang, 
I  fiercely  swore  my  unstrung  lyre  to  hang: 
To  breathe  in  peace — to  taste  the  quiet  joy 
Of  calm  contentment,  which  can  never  cloy : 
But  more  than  all— to  banish  from  my  heart 
Tormenting  love,  and  its  too  pleasing  smart ; 
Thus  did  1  swear— but,  listening  Cupid  smil'd. 
And,  whilst  with  his  enchantments  he  beguil'd. 
He  wafted  on  his  pinions  far  away 
My  fruitless  oaths,  rebellious  to  his  sway.*' 

Ineptva, 

After  reading  some  passages  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Virgil,  in  which  he  paints  the  distress  of  Dido,  upon  her 
being  deserted  by  iEneas,  I  could  not  help  revolving  in 
my  mind,  with  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness,  the  miseries 
of  love.  My  reflections  threw  me  into  a  Reverie,  which 
presented  to  my  mind  an  imaginary  train  of  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  now  relate,  hoping  they  may  tend 
to  cherish  that  virtuous  sensibility  which  is  the  ornament 
of  our  nature.     My  fancy  naturally  carried  me  into  the 
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times  of  heathenish  superstition,  which  I  hope  will  be 
my  apology  for  mentioning  gods  and  goddesses.  I  ima- 
gined that  the  power  of  Love  had  occasioned  general 
discontent,  and  that  the  different  orders  of  men  had  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  petition  Jupiter  for  her  re- 
moval. 

I  thought  that  at  the  head  of  these  complainers  stood 
the  men  of  learning  and  science ;  they  lamented  with 
vehemence  the  inroads  of  love,  and  that  it  often  be- 
trayed them  from  the  paths  of  knowledge,  into  perplexity 
and  intrigue.     They  alleged  that  it  extinguished,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  young,  all  thirst  after  laudable  improye- 
ment,  and  planted  in  its  stead  frivolous  and  tormenting 
desires.     That  the  pursuit  of  truth  called  for  a  tranquil 
and  serene  state  of  mind ;  whilst  love  was  constantly 
attended  with  tumult  and  alarm.     Whatever  turn  she 
takes,  said  they,  she  will  ever  be  an  enemy  to  labour; 
her  smiles  are  too  gay,  and  her  disappointments  too 
melancholy,   for   any  serious  application.      They  were 
grieved  to  see  that  so  trifling  a  passion  should  occupy  so 
much  time  and  attention,  and  that  man,  who  was  formed 
to  contemplate  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  should  spend 
half  his  life  in  gaining  the  good  graces  of  the  weaker 
and  more  inconsiderable  part  of  his  species.     I  thought 
I  perceived  that  this  turn  for  love  and  gallantry  gave 
particular  offence  to  the  whole  tribe  of  astronomers  and 
profound  philosophers.     They   saw,  with    indignation, 
that  many  of  our  youth  were  more  anxious  to  explain  a 
look  than  to  solve  a  problem,  and  that  they  would  often 
be  playing  with  a  fan  when  they  should  be  handling  a 
quadrant.     It  infatuates  every  one,  said  they,  who  is  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  touched  with  it.     He  is  often  more 
attentive  to  every  change  of  countenance  in  a  celebrated 
beauty  than  to  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  and  is  more 
anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  all  her  manoeuvres  than 
with  the  motions  of  the  whole  planetary  system.    One 
in  particular  affirmed,  upon  his  knowledge,  that  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  students  in  anatomy,  who  looked 
with  more  curiosity  into  the  countenance  of  a  young 
beauty  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  bullock's  eye. 


Some,  who  pretended  to  see  much  farther  than  the  vul- 
gar, considered  every  thing  relating  to  love  as  capricious 
and  visionary.  Since  we  are  all  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  it  seemed  to  them  very  unreasonable  that  a 
Uttle  difference  in  form  and  colour  should  raise  such 
violent  commotions.  Beauty,  they  said,  was  but  a  super- 
ficial covering,  and  every  tlung  at  the  bottom  was  alike. 
Upon  this  pnnciple,  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  height 
ofphilosophy  to  view  with  indifference  what  has  always 
given  mankind  the  greatest  pleasure.  This  humour  they 
carried  so  far,  that  they  lamented  they  could  not  strip 
nature  herself  of  her  delusions,  as  they  termed  them, 
by  taking  off  those  agreeable  colourings  of  light  and 
shade  which  lie  upon  objects  around  us,  and  give  them 
all  their  richness  and  beauty.  They  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  turned  the  creation  into  a  colourless  and 
dreary  waste,  that  they  might  have  wandered  up  and 
down,  and  taken  a  closer  survey  of  it. 

The  next  class  of  petitioners,  I  observed,  were  the 
men  of  business.  They  set  out  with  remarking  that 
they  did  not  join  in  the  complaints  that  were  made 
against  love  upon  their  own  account ;  for  though  they  had 
been  weak  enough,  in  the  younger  part  of  their  lives,  to 
fall  undef  its  influence,  it  was  many  years  since  they 
had  felt  the  slightest  impression  of  it.  They  had  in 
view  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and,  this  being  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  their  affluence,  they  were  led  to 
consider  love  chiefly  in  the  light  of  an  expensive  pas- 
Its  little  tendernesses  and  endearments  appeared 


sion. 


to  them  inexpressibly  ridiculous,  and  they  wondered  how 
any  body  could  be  foolish  enough  to  spend  hours  in  tat- 
tling to  women,  without  thinking  to  gain  a  farthing  by 
it.  They  gave  a  long  list  of  young  men,  who  had  been 
frugal  and  industrious,  till  they  were  enticed  by  love  to 
prefer  pleasure  to  profit.  They  declared  that  when  we 
take  an  account  of  balls  and  treats,  and  trinkets  of  va- 
rious kinds,  with  the  loss  of  time  inseparably  attendant 
upon  them,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  a  fortune  to  attempt 
the  heart  of  a  beloved  object.  I  was  a  good  deal  amused 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  of  love;  they 
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considered  it  as  tliey  would  any  other  commodity,  setting 
a  price  upon  every  part  of  it.  They  reckon  a  sigh  at  a 
shilling,  and,  if  it  chanced  to  be  observed  by  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  it  was  well  even  if  half-a-guinea 
cleared  the  expense  of  it.  A  side  glance  was  rated  at 
half  as  much  as  a  full  view ;  they  portioned  out  all  the 
parts  of  a  beautiful  person,  and  made  a  valuation  of 
each  of  them.  The  same  scale  was  applied  to  their  very 
attitudes :  for  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  dancing 
was  accounted  a  matter  of  enormous  expense ;  and  if 
she  chanced  to  smile  with  any  degree  of  complacency 
upon  any  one,  it  was  well  if  he  was  not  ruined ;  under 
these  impressions,  they  considered  love  as  the  certam 
forerunner  of  poverty. 

There  was  one  complaint  raised  against  this  passion, 
which  I  thought  had  something  in  it  more  plausible 
than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned ;  it  turned  upon  the  ease 
with  which  it  makes  its  approaches  upon  us,  and  the 
impossibility  of  guarding  against  its  first  advances.  We 
have  been  able,  said  they,  by  art  to  manage  the  ele- 
ments, so  as  in  general  to  prevent  any  dangerous  over- 
flowings of  them.  We  brave  the  storm  in  ships,  and 
dive  into  the  sea  in  bells ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
hit  upon  no  contrivance  to  save  us  from  the  influence  of 
love.  Could  we  call  it  in  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour,  or  to 
relieve  the  languor  of  a  few  tedious  moments,  and  then 
dismiss  it  again,  it  might  be  esteemed  a  blessing  in  a  hfe 
so  barren  of  enjoyment.  But  it  is  an  influence  that  is 
shed  all  around  us,  and  pours  itself  upon  us  in  every  cor- 
ner. It  often  lies  hid  betwixt  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord, 
and  is  shaken  out  with  a  few  touches  of  the  fingers.  It 
flounces  in  an  apron,  and  is  trailed  along  with  a  flowing 
robe.  No  circumspection  can  preserve  us  from  it ;  for 
it  will  oflen  steal  upon  us  when  we  are  least  upon  our 
guard.  It  hides  itself  in  a  lock,  and  waves  in  rindets 
of  the  hair.  It  will  enter  by  an  eye,  an  ear,  a  hand,  or 
a  foot.  A  glance  and  a  gaze  are  sometimes  equally 
fatal. 

I  was  next  presented  with  a  scene  which  I  thought 
as  interesting  and  solemn  as  can  enter  into  the  imagina- 


tion of  man.     This  was  no  other  than  a  view  of  the 
whole  train  of  disappointed  lovers.     At  the   sight  of 
them  my  heart  insensibly  melted  into  the  most  tender 
compassion.     There  was  an  extreme  dejection,  mingled 
with  a  piercing  wildness  in  their  looks,  that  was  very  at- 
fecting.    Cheerfukess  and  serenity,  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive, they  had  long  been  strangers  to.    Their  counte- 
nances  were  overspread  with  a  gloom  which  appeared  to 
be  of  long  standing,  and  to  be  collected  there  from  dark 
and  dismal  imaginations.     There  was  at  the  same  time 
all  that  kind  of  animation  in  their  features  which  be- 
tokens troubled  thoughts.     Their  air  and  manner  was 
altogether  singular,  and  such  as  marks  a  spurit  at  once 
eager  and  irresolute.     Their  step  was  irregular,  and  they 
eiei  and  anon  started  and  looked  around  them,  as  though 
they  were  alarmed  by  some  secret  terror.    I  was  some- 
what surprised,  in  looking  through  the  whole  assembly, 
not  to  see  any  one  that  wept.    When  they  were  arnved 
at  the  place  where  they  had  determined  to  present  thenr 
united  petitions,  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  observe 
every  thing  that  passed.    Though  I  listened,  I  could  not 
learn  any  thmg  (festinctly.  After  an  interval  of  profound 
sUence,  a  murmur  of  only  broken  sighs  and  piercmg  ex- 
clamations was  heard  through  the  assembly.     I  should 
have  mentioned  that  some  of  them  fell  off  before  they 
had  got  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.     They  halted  tor 
some  time,  and  continued  in  a  melancholy  suspense, 
whether  they  should  turn  back  or  go  forward.     Ihey 
knew  not  which  to  prefer,  the  tranquilhty  of  indifference 
or  the  tender  distresses  of  love ;  at  length  they  inclined 
to  the  latter,  not  having  resolution  even  to  wish  for  the 
extinction  of  a  passion  which  mingled  itself  ^th  the 
very  elements  of  their  existence.    ;'  Why,    said  they, 
«  should  we  banish  from  our  minds  the  image  of  ^1  that 
is  pleasing  and  delightful,  and  which,  if  we  could  once 
forget,  there  would  be  nothing  left  m  the  world  worth 
remembermg?"     The  agitation   and  anxiety  felt  upon 
this  occasion,  could  I  lay  it  fully  open  to  the  reader, 
would  form  a  much  more  interesting  picture  than  the 
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deliberations  of  Caesar,  whether  he  should  pass  the 
Rubicon. 

I  imagined  there  were  several  other  distinct  bodies  of 
men,  who  complained  to  the  heavenly  powers  of  the 
tyranny  of  love,  but,  the  particulars  having  in  a  great 
measure  faded  from  my  memory,  the  reader  must  excuse 
my  passing  them  over  in  silence.  I  must  not,  however, 
forget  to  observe,  that  the  number  and  imanimity  of 
those  who  presented  their  petitions  on  the  occasion  were 
such,  that  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  sentiments  of  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

jPerhaps  Providence  never  chastises  the  folly  of  men 
more  justly  than  by  granting  the  indulgence  of  their  re- 
quests. Upon  this  occasion,  I  observed,  their  wishes 
were  accomplished,  and  they  were  relieved  from  a 
trranny  of  which  they  had  so  heavily  complained. 
Upon  an  appointed  day,  the  Goddess  of  love  took  her 
flight  to  the  higher  regions,  from  which  she  had  de- 
scended ;  her  influence  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and  all 
her  enchantments  were  broken  up.  I  thought  nothing 
could  equal  the  joy  that  was  expressed  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  air  rung  with  acclamations,  and  every  man 
was  in  haste  to  congratulate  his  neighbour  on  his  deUver- 
ance  from  a  thraldom  which  had  sunk  the  spirit  and  de- 
graded the  dignity  of  the  human  race.  They  seemed  all 
to  be  lightened  of  a  load,  and  to  break  forth  with  fresh 
vivacity  and  spirit.  Every  one  imagined  he  was  enter- 
ing upon  quite  a  new  career,  and  that  the  world  was 
laid  fresh  open  before  him. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  an  inward  delight  in  seeing 
my  fellow-creatures  made  at  once  so  happy.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  would  follow 
upon  this  new  revolution,  and  particularly  whether  it 
would  answer  the  high  expectations  that  were  formed 
from  it.  Upon  my  looking  around,  I  was  a  witness  to 
appearances  which  filled  me  with  melancholy  and  regret. 
A  total  change  had  taken  place  in  the  whole  train  of  hu- 
man afl^irs,  and  I  observed  to  my  sorrow,  the  change 
was  every  where  for  the  worse.     It  was  melancholy  now 


to  enter  into  company ;  for,  instead  of  conversation,  en- 
livened by  vivacity  and  wit,  there  was  nothing  heard  but 
a  drowsy  humming,  to  the  last  degree  tiresome  and  in- 
sipid. In  the  soei^  intercourse  of  men  the  heart  had  no 
mce ;  pleasure,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing,  were  equally 
unknown. 

Those  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  1 
thought  very  much  resembled  Ae  loungers  and  coxcombs 
of  our  day,  who,  without  any  view  of  receiving  pleasure, 
mingle  in  a  crowd,  and  engage  in  conversation,  not  to 
enjoy  time,  but  to  kill  it.  I  now  sought  in  vain  for 
those  friendly  meetings  at  which  I  had  often  been  pre- 
sent, where  every  one,  desirous  of  adding  something  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  whole,  drew  forth  the  fairest  ideas  of 
his  mind,  and,  by  the  display  of  tender  sentiments, 
melted  the  heart  and  soothed  the  imagination.  With 
what  regret  did  I  recollect  those  conversation  parties  in 
which  my  heart  was  wont  to  be  full,  and  to  pour  itself 
forth  as  we  talked  ourselves  alternately  into  sadness  and 

into  joy! 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake,  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  in  imagining  that  love  reached  only 
to  courtship  and  marriage ;  I  saw  that  it  insensibly  min- 
gles with  our  most  trifling  actions,  refining  our  thoughts, 
and  polishing  our  manners,  when  we  are  least  aware  of 
it  The  men  had  now  entirely  thrown  aside  that  tender- 
ness and  gallantry  which  are  the  great  ornaments  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  are  so  peculiarly  needful  to  temper  and 
soften  the  rudeness  of  masculine  strength.  Men  and 
women  were  now  placed  quite  upon  a  level,  so  that  the 
hamionious  softness  of  the  female  voice  was  drowned  in 
turbulence  and  noise.  The  ear  was  filled,  but  the  heart 
was  left  empty.  Politeness  was  exchanged  for  a  tame 
civility,  wit  for  merriment,  and  serenity  for  dulness.  I 
began  to  think  more  highly  than  ever  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  regarded  them  in  a  new  light,  as  a  beautiful  mirror 
lying  in  the  fancy  of  a  lover,  for  him  to  dress  his  thoughts 
hy.  People  were  every  where  falling  a  prey  to  dejection, 
and  complaining  of  the  faintness  of  human  enjoyments, 
as  might  well  be  expected,  when  the  influence  of  love 
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was  withdrawn  from  them,  which,  hy  inspiring  romantic 
hopes,  and  romantic  fears,  keeps  the  mind  always  in 
motion,  and  makes  it  run  clear  and  hright.  You  may  be 
sure  nothing  could  make  a  more  ridiculous  appearance 
than  courtship,  at  a  time  when  women  retained  their 
vanity,  after  they  had  lost  their  charms.  Such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that  you  might  often  see  a  pretty  creature  twirling 
her  fan,  and  playing  off  her  little  enchanting  airs  before 
her  lover,  who  perhaps  sat  all  that  time  perfectly  insen- 
sible, fingering  his  buttons  or  picking  his  teeth.  Vanity, 
I  perceived,  was  a  kind  of  instinct  in  women,  that  made 
them  employ  the  whole  artillery  of  their  charms,  when 
they  knew  they  could  do  no  execution.  Indeed,  their 
airs  appeared  so  ridiculous  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men, 
that  they  had  often  much  ado  to  refrain  from  laughter. 
The  coquettes  particularly,  in  their  flutterings  to  and 
fro,  made  as  odd  a  figure  as  fish  which  should  be  frozen 
around  in  the  very  act  of  swimming.  Out  of  respect  to 
the  ladies,  however,  I  would  compare  them  to  the 
Grecian  chiefs,  who,  according  to  the  representation  of 
the  poets,  carried  with  them  so  lively  an  impression  of 
their  former  employments,  that  they  would  be  marshal- 
ling their  troops,  and  brandishing  their  swords,  even  in 
the  shades  below.  However,  the  fair  sex  were  soon  re- 
lieved from  this  sort  of  ridicule.  They  no  longer  took 
any  pains  to  smooth  their  brow,  to  soften  their  features 
into  a  smile,  or  to  light  up  the  beam  of  hrightness  in 
their  eye.  Careless  of  offending,  where  they  knew  they 
could  not  please,  they  became  negligent  in  their  persons, 
and  vulgar  in  their  air.  I  cannot  express  the  regret 
I  felt  upon  beholding  the  fairest  and  most  beautifiil  part 
of  the  creation  thus  thrown  into  the  shade. 

I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  fine  arts  began  to  lan- 
guish, the  paintings  that  made  their  appearance  at  the 
time  were  neither  boldly  sketched,  nor  so  brightly  co- 
loured as  those  I  was  wont  to  survey ;  they  were  chiefly 
confined  to  still  life.  I  observed,  however,  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  love  affected  poetry  still  more  than  paint- 
ing. It  na  longer  regaled  the  mind  with  descriptions  of 
beauty;  or  softened  it  with  terder  distress.     Its  en- 
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chantment  was  entirely  dissolved;  that  enchantment 
that  will  carry  us  from  world  to  world  without  moving 
from  our  seat,  will  raise  a  visionary  creation  around  us, 
will  make  us  to  rejoice  when  there  is  nothing  to  rejoice 
in,  and  tremble  when  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  us. 
These  interesting  situations,  which  awaken  the  atten- 
tion, and  enchain  the  mind  in  solemn  suspense,  till  it 
breaks  forth  into  agony  or  rapture,  now  no  longer  existed 
in  nature,  and  were  no  longer  described  by  the  poet ;  he 
wrote  rather  from  memory  than  feeling,  for  the  breath 
of  inspiration  had  ceased. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
decUne  of  eloquence.  I  have  often  thought  love  the 
nurse  of  sensibility,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  cherished  by 
this  passion,  it  would  grow  cold,  and  give  way  to  a  sel- 
fish indifference.  My  conjecture  was  now  abundantly 
confirmed ;  for  though  I  saw  many  discourses,  composed 
at  this  time,  that  were  well  argued,  elegant  and  correct, 
they  all  wanted  those  essential  touches  that  give  lan- 
guage its  power  of  persuading. 

One  thing  a  good  deal  surprised  me,  and  that  was  to 
observe  that  even  the  profoundest  parts  of  learning 
were  less  attended  to  than  ever.  I  was  well  aware  that 
few  apply  themselves  closely  to  study,  but  with  the 
hope  of  sometimes  displaying  their  acquisitions  to  the 
public ;  and  I  had  imagined  fame  was  a  sufficient  re- 
compense for  any  toil  human  nature  could  sustain ;  but 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  all  great  and  noble  un- 
dertakings, the  desire  of  appearing  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  beloved  object  was  of  more  consequence  than 
the  general  admiration  of  mankind. 

These  I  thought  were  not  the  only  melancholy  con- 
sequences that  flowed  from  the  departure  of  love.  It 
may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  observe  in  general  that 
human  nature  was  becalmed,  and  jdl  its  finest  emotions 
fiozen  into  a  torpid  insensibility.  The  situation  of  man- 
kind was  truly  pitiable.  Strangers  to  the  delicate  plea- 
sures of  the  heart,  every  thing  around  them  looked 
cheerless  and  barren.  Calamity  left  them  nothing  to 
hope  and  prosperity  gave  them  nothing  to  enjoy. 
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I  obserred  that  they  were  now  as  desirous  of  bringmg 
back  the  agency  of  love  as  they  had  been  before  to  ex- 
clude it.  At  length,  I  imagined  that  Jupiter  was  touched 
with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  situation,  and  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  love  was  to  revisit  the  abodes  of 
men.  An  immense  number  of  people,  of  all  orders  and 
ranks,  and  of  every  age  and  condition,  assembled  them- 
selves, as  you  may  suppose,  to  behold  the  descent  of  the 
Goddess,  and  to  hail  her  approach.  The  heavens,  I 
thought,  glowed  as  she  descended,  and  so  many  beauti 
fill  streaks  of  light  glanced  along  the  surface  of  the  sky 
that  they  divided  it  into  separate  tracts,  brightened  up 
every  cloud  within  it,  and  turned  the  whole  into  an 
aerial  landscape.  The  birds  at  the  same  time  leaping 
among  the  branches,  and  warbling  their  sprightliest 
notes,  filled  the  air  with  a  confused  melody  of  sounds 
that  was  inexpressibly  delightful.  Every  thing  looked 
brighter  thaii  before,  every  thing  smelled  sweeter,  and 
seemed  to  offer  up  fresh  incense  to  the  Goddess.  The 
fece  of  nature  was  changed,  and  the  creation  seemed  to 
grow  new  again.  My  heart  glowed  with  delight.  I  re- 
joiced in  the  renovation  of  nature,  and  was  revived 
through  my  inmost  powers.  There  thrilled  through  me 
a  delightful  sensation  of  freshness  and  novelty,  similar 
to  what  a  happy  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  feel  when  he 
first  enters  a  new  state  of  existence,  and  opens  his  eyes 
on  immortality. 

1  thought  I  had  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Goddess  herself;  for  her  raiment  was  so  full 
of  light  and  lustre  that  I  could  scarcely  take  a  steady 
?iew  of  her.  I  observed,  however,  that  her  complexion 
was  rather  too  glowing,  and  the  motions  of  her  eye  too 
piercing  and  fiery  for  perfect  feminine  beauty.  Her 
beauty,  I  thought,  was  too  raised,  and  had  too  much 
glory  in  it,  to  be  entirely  attractive.  I  was  very  much 
astonished  to  observe  that  whoever  she  glanced  her  eye 
upon  immediately  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  passion 
over  which  she  presided.  It  was  a  very  singular  sight, 
to  see  a  whole  assembly,  one  after  another,  falling  into 
love;  and  I  was  much  entertained  in  observing  the 
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change  it  occasioned  in  the  looks  of  each  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  temper  and  constitution.  Some 
appeared  wild  and  piercing,  others  dejected  and  melan- 
choly.   The  features  of  several  glowed  with  admiration, 
whilst  others  looked  down  with  a  timid  and  bashful  re- 
spect.   A  trait  of  affectation  was  plainly  to  be  discerned 
in  all  of  them,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  a  pas- 
sion the  very  first  effect  of  which  is  to  make  one  lose  the 
possession  of  one's   self.     Several  ladies  in  particular, 
seemingly  careless  and  gay,  were  whispering  to  those 
who  stood  next  them,  and  assuming  airs  of  particular 
vivacity,  whilst  you  might  easily  see  their  countenance 
was  chequered  with  anxiety,  lest  they  should  chance  not 
to  please  those  upon  whom  they  had  fixed  their  affec- 
tions.   The  greater  part  of  the  fair  sex,  however,  I  ob- 
served, smiled  with  an  ineffable  sweetness,  nor  could  any 
thing  appear  more  lovely  than  their  features,  upon  which 
there  was  imprinted   a  tender  reserve,  mingled  with 
modest  complacency  and  desire.     I  imagined  that  after 
the  Goddess  had  thoroughly  surveyed  the  assembly,  and 
they  had  seated  themselves  into  some  degree  of  com- 
posure, she  thus  addressed  them  : 

"Ye  children  of  men,  ye  abound  in  the  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  many  are  the  favours  heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  you.     The  earth  teems  with  bounty,  pouring  forth 
^e  necessaries  of  life  and  the  refinements  of  luxury. 
The  sea  refreshes  you  with  its  breeze,  and  carries  you  to 
distant  shores  upon  its  bosom;  it  links  nation  to  nation 
m  the  bonds  of  mutual  advantage,  and  transfers  to  every 
chmate  the  blessings  of  all.     To  the  sun  you  are  in- 
debted for  the  splendour  of  the  day,  and  the  grateful  re- 
turn of  season ;  it  is  he  who  guides  you,  as  you  wander 
through  the  trackless  wilderness  of  space,  lights  up  the 
beauties  of  Nature  around  you,  and  makes  her  break 
forth  into  fruitfulness  and  joy.     But,  know  that  these, 
though  delightful,  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  heart. 
Iney  will  not  heal  the  wounds  of  fortune ;  they  will  not 
enchant  solitude,  or  suspend  the  feeling  of  pain.    Know 
that  I  only  am  Mistress  of  the  Soul.     To  me  it  belongs 
to  impart  agony  and  rapture.     Hope  and  despair,  terror 
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and  delight,  walk  in  my  train.  My  power  extends  over 
time  itself,  as  well  as  over  all  sublunary  beings.  It  can 
turn  ages  into  moments,  and  moments  into  ages.  La- 
ment not  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  amongst 
which  the  bestowment  of  my  influence  is  one.  He 
who  feels  it  may  not  be  happy ;  but  he  who  is  a  stran- 
ger to  it  must  be  miserable. 


An 


ESSAY  ON  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

iWrUten  in  1787.J 


1* 


It  has  been  observed  that  it  seldom  falls  to  the 
share  of  one  man  to  be  both  a  philosopher  and  a  poet. 
These  two  characters,  in  their  full  extent,  may  be  said 
to  divide  betwixt  them  the  whole  empire  of  genius ; 
for  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  fall  naturally 
under  two  heads — works  of  imagination,  and  works  of 
reason.  There  are  indeed  several  kinds  of  composition 
which,  to  be  perfect,  must  partake  of  both.  In  our  most 
celebrated  historians,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  a  just 
mixture  of  the  penetration  that  distinguishes  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  ardour  of  the  poet ;  still  their  depart- 
ments are  yery  wide  of  each  other,  and  a  small  degree  of 
attention  will  be  sufficient  to  show  why  it  is  so  extremely 
difficult  to  unite,  in  any  high  degree,  the  excellence  of 
each.  The  end  of  the  poet  is  to  give  delight  to  his 
reader,  which  he  attempts  by  addressing  his  fancy,  and 
moving  his  sensibility ;  the  philosopher  purposes  merely 
to  instruct,  and  therefore  thinks  it  enough,  if  he  presents 
his  thoughts  in  that  order  which  will  render  them  the 
most  perspicuous,  and  seems  best  adapted  to  gain  the 
attention.  Their  views  demand,  therefore,  a  very  difi*e- 
rent  procedure.  All  that  passes  under  the  eye  of  the 
poet,  he  surveys  in  one  particular  view ;  every  form  and 
image  under  which  he  presents  it  to  the  fancy  are  de- 
scriptive of  its  efiects.  He  delights  to  paint  every  object 
in  motion,  that  he  may  raise  a  similar  agitation  in  the 
bosom  of  the  reader.     But  the  calm  deliberate  thinker, 
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on  the  contrary,  makes  it  his  chief  endeavour  to  seek  out 
the  remoter  causes  and  principles  wliich  give  birth  to 
these  appearances. 

It  is  the  highest  exertion  of  a  philosopher  to  strip  off 
the  false  colours  that  serve  to  disguise,  to  remove  every 
particular  which  fancy  or  folly  have  combined,  and  pre- 
sent to  view  the  simple  and  naked  truth.  But  the  poet, 
who  addresses  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  neglects  no 
circumstance,  however  fanciful,  which  may  serve  to  attach 
his  descriptions  more  closely  to  the  human  mind.  In 
describing  the  awfiil  appearances  of  nature,  he  gladly 
avails  himself  of  those  magic  terrors  with  which  igno- 
rance and  superstition  have  surrounded  them;  for,  though 
the  hght  of  reason  dispels  these  shades,  they  answer  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  poet,  in  awakening  the  passions. 
It  is  the  delight  of  poetry  to  co^nbine  and  associate ;  of 
philosophy,  to  separate  and  distinguish.  The  one  resem- 
bles a  skilful  anatomist,  who  lays  open  every  thing  that 
occurs,  and  examines  the  smallest  particulars  of  its  make ; 
the  other  a  judicious  painter,  who  conceals  what  would 
oflTend  the  eye,  and  embellishes  every  subject  he  under- 
takes to  represent :  the  same  object,  therefore,  which  has 
engaged  the  investigating  powers  of  the  philosopher, 
takes  a  very  diiFerent  appearance  from  the  forming  hand 
of  the  poet,  who  adds  every  grace  of  colouring,  and  art- 
fully hides  the  nakedness  of  the  inward  structure,  imder 
all  the  agreeable  foldings  of  elegance  and  beauty.  In 
philosophical  discussions,  the  end  of  which  is  to  explain, 
every  part  ought  to  be  unfolded  with  the  most  lucid  per- 
spicuity. But  works  of  imagination  never  exert  a  more 
powerfiil  influence  than  when  the  author  has  contrived 
to  throw  over  them  a  shade  of  darkness  and  doubt.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  evils  we  but  imperfectly 
discern  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  caution ;  they  affect  the 
mind  with  a  fearful  anxiety,  and,  by  presenting  no  limits, 
the  imagination  easily  conceives  them  boundless.  These 
n)ecies  of  composition  differ  still  further  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  mind  requisite  to  produce  them.  Poetry 
is  the  offspring  of  a  mind  heated  to  an  uncommon  degree ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  spirit  thrown  off  in  the  effervescence  of 
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the  agitated  feeling.  But  the  utmost  calmnes^nd  com- 
posure are  essential  to  philosophical  inquiry :  novelty, 
surprise,  and  astonishment,  kindle  in  the  bosom  the  fire 
of  poetry ;  whilst  philosophy  is  reared  up  by  cool  and 
long-continued  efforts.  There  is  one  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  this  kind  of  composition  too  material  to  be  omitted. 
In  every  nation  it  has  been  found  that  poetry  is  of  much 
earlier  date  than  any  other  production  of  the  human 
mind.  As  in  the  individual,  the  imagination  and  pas- 
sions are  more  vigorous  in  youth,  which  in  mature  age 
subside,  and  give  way  to  thought  and  reflection. 

Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  characterize  that 
genius  which  distinguishes  the  different  periods  of  society. 
The  most  admired  poems  have  been  the  offspring  of  un- 
cultivated ages.  Pure  poetry  consists  of  the  descriptions 
of  nature,  and  the  display  of  the  passions ;  to  each  of 
which  a  rude  state  of  society  is  better  adapted  than  one 
more  polished.  They  who  live  in  that  early  period  in 
which  art  has  not  alleviated  the  calamities  of  life,  are 
forced  to  feel  their  dependence  upon  nature.  Her  appear- 
ances are  ever  open  to  their  view,  and  therefore  strongly 
imprinted  on  their  fancy.  They  shrink  at  the  approach 
of  a  storm,  and  mark  vrith  anxious  attention  every  vari- 
ation of  the  sky.  The  change  of  seasons,  cloud  or 
sunshine,  serenity  and  tempest,  are  to  them  real  sources 
of  sorrow  and  of  joy ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  won- 
der they  should  describe  with  energy  what  they  feel  with 
so  much  force.  But  it  is  one  chief  advantage  of  civili- 
zation that,  by  enabling  us  in  some  measure  to  control 
nature,  we  become  less  subject  to  its  influence.  It  opens 
many  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  In  this  situation,  the 
gay  and  the  cheerful  can  always  mingle  in  company, 
whilst  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  opens  to  the  studious 
a  new  world,  over  which  the  whirlwind  and  the  blast 
can  exert  no  influence.  The  face  of  nature  gradually 
retires  from  view,  and  those  who  attempt  to  describe  it 
often  content  themselves  with  copying  from  books, 
whereby  their  descriptions  want  the  freshness  and  glow 
of  original  observation :  like  the  image  of  an  object  re- 
flected through  various  mediums,  each  of  which  varies 
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somewhat  of  its  form,  and  lessens  its  splendour.  The 
poetry  of  uncivilized  nations  has,  therefore,  often  ex- 
celled the  productions  of  a  more  refined  people,  in  ele- 
vation and  pathos.  Accustomed  to  survey  nature  only 
in  her  general  form,  and  grander  movements,  their  de- 
scriptions cannot  fail  of  carrying  with  them  an  air  of 
greatness  and  sublimity.  They  paint  scenes  which  every 
one  has  felt,  and  which  therefore  need  only  to  be  pre- 
sented to  awaken  a  similar  feeling  again.  For  a  while, 
they  delight  us  vnth  the  vastness  of  their  conceptions ; 
but  the  want  of  various  embellishments,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  images,  soon  fatigues  the  atten- 
tion, and  their  poetry  may  be  compared  to  the  world  of 
waters,  which  fills  us  with  amazement,  but  upon  which 
we  gaze  for  a  moment,  and  then  turn  away  our  eyes.  It 
is  the  advantage  of  enlightened  nations  that  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  enables  them  to  supply  greater  variety, 
and  to  render  poetry  more  copious.  They  allure  with  an 
agreeable  succession  of  images.  They  do  not  weary 
with  uniformity,  or  overpower  us  with  the  continuance 
of  any  one  exertion ;  but,  by  perpetually  shifting  the 
scene,  they  keep  us  in  a  constant  hurry  of  delight. 

*'  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tarns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.''  ^t-  i  ,    « 

Shakspeare's  Midsttmmer-NigMs  Dream. 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  poetical  genius  seems 
capable  of  much  greater  variety  than  talents  for  philoso- 
phizing. The  power  of  thinking  and  reasoning  is  a 
simple  energy,  which  exerts  itself  in  all  men  nearly  in 
the  same  manner ;  indeed,  the  chief  varieties  that  have 
been  observed  in  it  may  be  traced  to  two— a  capacity  of 
abstract  and  mathematical  reasoning,  and  a  talent  for 
coUecting  facts  and  making  observations  ;  these  quahties 
of  mind,  blended  in  various  proportions,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  account  for  any  peculiarities  attending  mens 
modes  of  thinking.     But  the  ingredients  that  constitute 


a  poet  are  far  more  various  and  complicated.  A  poet  is, 
in  a  high  degree,  under  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
and  passions,  principles  of  mind  very  various  and  exten- 
sive. Whatever  is  complicated  is  capable  of  much 
greater  variety,  and  will  be  extremely  more  diversified  in 
its  form,  than  that  which  is  more  simple.  In  this  case, 
every  ingredient  is  a  source  of  variety;  and,  by  bemg 
mingled  in  the  composition  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
may  rive  an  original  cast  to  the  whole. 

To  explain  the  particular  causes  which  vary  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fancy  m  difierent  men,  would,  perhaps,  be  no 
easy  task.  We  are  led,  it  may  be  at  first  through  acci- 
dent, to  the  survey  of  one  class  of  objects ;  this  calls  up 
a  particular  train  of  thinking,  which  we  afterwards  freely 
indulge;  it  easily  finds  access  to  the  mind  upon  all 
occasions;  the  slightest  actions  serve  to  suggest  it. 
It  is  nursed  by  habit,  and  reared  up  with  attention, 
till  it  gradually  swells  to  a  torrent,  which  bears  away 
every  obstacle,  and  awakens  in  the  mind  the  conscious- 
ness of  pecuHar  powers.  Such  sensations  eagerly  impel 
to  a  particular  purpose,  and  are  sufficient  to  give  to  com- 
position a  distinct  and  determinate  character.  ^  ^ 

Poetical  genius  is  likewise  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  passions.  The  pleased  and  the  splenetic,  the 
serious  and  the  gay,  survey  nature  with  very  difl*erent 
eyes.  That  elevation  of  fancy  which,  with  a  melancholy 
turn,  will  produce  scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur  and  awful 
solemnity,  will  lead  another,  of  a  cheerful  complexion,  to 
delight,  by  presenting  images  of  splendour  and  gaiety, 
and  by  inspiring  glacEiess  and  joy.  To  these,  and  other 
similar  causes,  may  be  traced  that  boundless  variety 
which  diversifies  the  works  of  imagination,  and  which  is 
so  great,  that  I  have  thought  the  perusal  of  fine  authors 
is  Hke  traversing  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 
Some  glow  with  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  warmth,  whilst 
others  kindle  with  a  fierce  and  fiery  heat :  in  one  we 
meet  with  scenes  of  elegance  and  art,  all  is  correct  and 
regular,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  objects  spread  their 
colours  to  the  eye,  and  regale  the  senses ;  in  another,  we 
behold    nature  in  an  unadorned    majestic   simplicity. 
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scouring  the  plain  with  the  tempest,  sitting  upon  a  rock 
or  walking  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind     Here  we  meet 
with  a  Sterne,  who  fans  us  with  the  softest  delicacies ; 
and  there  with  a  Eousseau,  who  hurries  us  along  in 
whirlwind  and  tempest.     Hence  that  delightful  succes- 
sion of  emotions  which  are  felt  in  the  bosom  of  sensi- 
bility.    We  feel  the  empire  of  genius,  we  imbibe  the 
impression,  and  the  mind  resembles  an  enchanted  man- 
sion, which,  at  the  touch  of  some  superior  hand,  at  one 
time  brightens  into  beauty,  and  at  another  darkens  into 
horror.     Even  where  the  talents  of  men  approach  most 
nearly,  an  attentive  eye  will  ever  remark  some  small 
shades    of   difference,    sufficient    to   distinguish   them. 
Perhaps  few  authors  have  been  distinguished  by  more 
similar  features  of  character  than  Homer  and  Milton. 
That  vastness  of  thought  which  fills  the  imagination, 
and  that  sensibility  of  spirit  which  renders  every  circum- 
stance interesting,  are  the  qualities  of  both :  but  Milton 
is  the  most  sublime,  and  Homer  the  most  picturesque. 
Homer  lived  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  was 
much  advanced ;  he  would  derive  little  from  any  acquired 
abilities,  and  therefore  may  be  styled  the  poet  of  nature. 
To  this  source,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  principal  dif- 
ference betwixt  Homer  and  Milton.     The  Grecian  poet 
was  left  to  the  movements  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  the 
full  influence  of  that  variety  of  passions  which  are  com- 
mon to  all :  his  conceptions  are  therefore  distinguished 
by  their  simplicity  and  force.  In  Milton,  who  was  skilled 
in  almost  every  department  of  science,  learning  seems 
sometimes  to  have  shaded  the  splendour  of  genius. 

No  epic  poet  excites  emotions  so  fervid  as  Homer,  or 
possesses  so  much  fire ;  but  in  point  of  sublimity  he 
cannot  be  compared  to  Milton.  I  rather  think  the  Greek 
poet  has  been  thought  to  excel  in  this  quality  more  than 
he  really  does,  for  want  of  a  proper  conception  of  its 
effects.  When  the  perusal  of  an  author  raises  us  above 
our  usual  tone  of  mind,  we  immediately  ascribe  those 
sensations  to  the  sublime,  without  considering  whether 
they  lighten  the  imagination  or  the  feelings ;  whether 
they  elevate  the  fancy,  or  only  fire  the  passions. 


The  sublime  has  for  its  object  the  imagination  only, 
and  its  influence  is  not  so  much  to  occasion  any  fervour 
of  feeling,  as  the  calmness  of  fixed  astonishment.  If  we 
consider  the  sublime  as  thus  distinguished  from  every 
other  quality,  Milton  will  appear  to  possess  it  in  an  im- 
rivalled  degree ;  and  here  indeed  lies  the  secret  of  his 
power.  The  perusal  of  Homer  inspires  us  with  an  ar- 
dent sensibility ;  Milton  with  the  stillness  of  surprise. 
The  one  fills  and  delights  the  mind  i^dth  the  confluence 
of  various  emotions  ;  the  other  amazes  with  the  vastness 
of  his  ideas.  The  movements  of  Milton's  mind  are 
steady  and  progressive  :  he  carries  the  fancy  through 
successive  stages  of  elevation,  and  gradually  increases 
the  heat  by  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 

The  flights  of  Homer  are  more  sudden  and  transitory. 
Milton,  whose  mind  was  enlightened  by  science,  appears 
the  most  comprehensive ;  he  shows  more  acuteness  in 
his  reflections,  and  more  sublimity  of  thought.  Homer, 
who  lived  more  with  men,  and  had  perhaps  a  deeper 
tincture  of  the  human  passions,  is  by  far  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  picturesque.  To  the  view  of  Milton,  the  wide 
scenes  of  the  universe  seem  to  have  been  thrown  open, 
which  he  regards  with  a  cool  and  comprehensive  survey, 
little  agitated,  and  superior  to  those  emotions  which  affect 
inferior  mortals.  Homer,  when  he  rises  the  highest, 
goes  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature ;  he  still 
connects  his  descriptions  with  human  passions,  and, 
though  his  ideas  have  less  sublimity,  they  have  more 
fire.  The  appetite  for  greatness — that  appetite  which 
always  grasps  at  more  than  it  can  contain,  is  never  so 
fiilly  satisfied  as  in  the  perusal  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  In 
following  Milton,  we  grow  familiar  with  new  worlds,  we 
traverse  the  immensities  of  space,  wandering  in  amaze- 
ment, and  finding  no  bounds.  Homer  confines  the  mind 
to  a  narrower  circle,  but  that  circle  he  brings  nearer  to 
the  eye  ;  he  fills  it  with  a  quicker  succession  of  objects 
and  makes  it  the  scene  of  more  interesting  action 
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ACADEMICAL  EDUCATION ;  its  usefulness  to  the  candidate  for 
the  christian  ministry,  iv.  362.  Rendered  necessary  by  the  existing 
state  of  society,  364.    No  impediment  to  the  growth  of  piety,  365. 

ADOPTION ;  a  privilege  belonging  to  all  believers  in  Christ,  vi.  315. 

AFFLICTION;  its  universaUtjr,  v.  295—297,  300.  Shows  the 
fallen  state  of  man,  and  the  divme  displeasure  against  sin,  298 — 300. 
Religion  the  only  support  under  it,  302.  Considered  as  a  chastise- 
ment for  sm,  304.  Its  frequent  inefficacy  in  that  respect,  305 — 307. 
Consequent  necessity  for  divine  influence,  307.  Need  of  its  in- 
fliction on  the  pious,  vi.  112.  Beneficial  effects  of  sanctified  afflic- 
tion, 113 — 115.  Feelings  with  which  the  afflictions  of  the  great  and 
noble  are  contemplated,  v.  9 — 12. 

AGRICULTURE ;  its  depressed  state  in  1822,  iv.  143. 

AMBITION ;  its  pleasures  shown  to  be  imaginary,  vi  134. 

ANGELS ;  why  called  spirits,  v.  142,  151.  Their  wonderful  powers, 
143.  Their  moral  excellencies,  144.  Their  employment  in  heaven, 
144 — 146.     Their  ministry  to  the  saints,  147 — 149. 

ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS  recommended,  iv.  79—81. 

ANTINOMIANISM,  i.  163,  iii.  163.  Its  tenets  described,  iv.  382. 
Character  of  its  adherents,  383.    Its  progress  favoured  by  the  use  of 


the  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  evil,  387.  Antinomian  preachers 
compared  with  the  inspired  writers,  389.  Antinomianism  fostered 
by  unscriptural  notions  of  the  'conditions  of  salvation,'  390—392. 

APOSTASY;  iiL  160. 

APOSTLES ;  probably  not  baptized,  iii.  30.    Their  authority,  41. 

APOSTOLIC  COMMISSION;  examination  of  the  argument  fot 
strict  communion,  founded  on  it,  iiL  31—39,  186—188. 
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APOSTOLIC  PRECEDENT;  explained,  iiL  40,  193.  Examina- 
tion  of  the  argument  derived  firom  it  in  support  of  strict  commu- 
nion,  42—44,  188—193,  352.  Practical  illustration  adduced,  353. 
The  argument  retorted  on  the  advocates  of  strict  communion,  354— 
356.  Precedents  of  thought  to  be  followed  as  well  as  precedents  of 
action,  357. 

ARBITRARY  POWER ;  iv.  47.  Approaches  towards  it  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  114.  Argument  in  its  fayour  ad- 
vanced in  the  *■  Christian  Guardian,'  139. 

ARISTOTLE ;  his  remark  on  tragedy,  ii.  98.  His  opinions  on  the 
foundation  of  morals,  127.  The  influence  his  authority  once  ex- 
erted on  the  human  mind,  vi.  184. 

ASSOCIATIONS ;  origin  of  the  political  societies  so  called,  formed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  iv.  69.  Their  singular  and  unpre- 
cedented character,  ib.  Unsupported  by  expedience  or  necessity, 
70.  Their  hostility  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  71.  Their  im- 
policy, 72.  Their  silence  on  the  subject  of  political  abuses,  73. 
Their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power,  74 — 76. 

ASSURANCE  OF  SALVATION  ;  L  375.    Its  importance,  v.  361. 

ATHEISM;  its  effects  on  the  French  Revolution,  n.  36,  51.  Its 
presumption  and  absurdity,  242. 

ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST ;  v.  78,  122.  Its  importance,  i.  37. 
Supporting  influence  of  the  doctrine,  274.  Obscurely  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  imperfectly  luderstood  by  the  Jews,  iiL  145— 
150.  Its  efficacy  derived  from  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the 
Redeemer's  person,  y.  92 — 95 ;  vi.  314.  Extent  of  its  influence  im- 
perfectly known  in  the  present  state,  vi  36. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION ;  on  baptismal  regeneration,  iii.  55. 

AUGUSTINE ;  his  opinion  on  John's  baptism,  iiL  24.  His  remark 
on  humility,  v.  313. 

BAPTISM;  its  institution,  iii.  15.  Implied  a  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  16.  Was  administered  in  his  name,  18.  Connected  ^ith 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  20,  153 — 156.  Its  repetition  in  the  cjisc 
of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  24,  156 — 158 ;  and  of  many  who  had 
been  baptized  by  the  apostles  during  our  Lord's  life,  26-— 28.  Not 
necessary,  as  a  preparative  for  communion  at  the  Lord's  table,  37 
358 — 360.  The  prevailing  opinion  on  that  subject  supposed  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  corruption  of  baptism,  54.  Importance  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  39.  The  supposed  analogy  between  circum- 
cision and  baptism  examined,  46.  Early  preralence  of  the  notion 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  52 — 54.  Spiritual  import  of  the  ordi- 
nance, 133.  No  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  baptism,  in  apostolic 
times,  191 — 193.  Essential  to  salvation  then,  203.  Examination 
of  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  evidence  of  faith,  208 — ^210. 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION ;  taught  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, iii.  52 — 54.  Held  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the 
Lutheran  V  55. 

BAPTIST  MISSION;  letter  to  the  Committee  tespecting  an  appli- 
catbn  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  L  256 — 259.    ObeenrationftMi 
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the  best  means  of  raisin^f  funds  for  its  support,  335,  342.    Pro- 
selytbm  to  the  denomination  not  its  object,  vL  301. 
BAPTISTS;  their  sentiments  stated,  iii.  11,  348.     Their  early  un- 
popularity, 109.    Their  increase  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  strict 
communion  principles,  110,  176. 

BARROW,  Dr.  character  of  his  sermons,  ii.  326. 

BAXTER,  Andrew ;  his  work  ♦  On  the  Soul,'  i.  57. 

BAXTER,  Rev.  Richard ;  character  of  his  writings,  L  164. 

BEDDOME,  Rev.  B. ;  sketch  of  his  character  and  talents,  iv.  380 
His  hymns  commended,  381. 

BELSHAM,  Rev.  T. ;  his  arguments  against  love  to  Christ  v  136 
His  opinions  on  the  obUgation  of  the  Sabbath,  139.  His  'Memoir^ 
of  the  Rev.  TheophUus  Lindsey,'  Review  of,  ii.  365—590.  Mr 
oi?  o-lo  reputation  altogether  accidental,  365.  Sketch  of  his  life! 
2S  r?'^;.  ^"^^..o  "^^^f  produced  by  his  secession  from  the  Esta- 
bhshed  Church,  373.  Account  of  the  petition  of  certain  clergymen 
for  rehef  m  the  matter  of  subscription,  374.  Decline  of  SocinTanism 
m  England,  375-.379.  Character  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  pubUcations, 
3/9.  rone  of  depression  observable  in  Mr.  Belsham's  work  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Socinianism,  380.  His  extravagant  estunate  ofthe 
practical  effect  of  metaphysical  tlieories,  381.  Exposure  of  his  asser- 

r  xu*ht  ^*^  ^-  *^^  *"**'°''  °*'  '^°'  3®2.     His  disbelief  of  great  part 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  383.     His  denial  of  the  external  authoritVof 
the  baviour,  384.    Illustration  of  his  arrogance  and  folly,  385     \lr 
Lmdsey  s  claim  to  the  title  *  venerable  confessor,'  given  him  bv  Sir' 
Belsham,  examined,  387—390.  *  ^ 

BENEVOLENCE ;  ii.  41.  General  benevolence  compatible  with  in- 
dividual affection,  43.  Distinguished  from  sensibility,  88.  The  en- 
larged views  of  christian  benevolence  described,  vi.  240—242  Its 
harniony  with  nature,  242.  Its  source,  the  peculiar  doctriiies  of 
chnstmmty,  243.  Its  aspect  on  our  happiness,  244.  Its  connexion 
with  the  promotion  of  all  pubUc  good,  245.  Suggestions  relative  to 
tHe  means  of  attainmg  this  disposition,  246 — ^249. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY;  account  of  one  instituted  at  Cam- 
bridge, 11.  91 — ^94. 

BENNETT,  Rev.  W.;  character  of  *  Essay  on  the  Gospel  Dispensa- 
lion,  IV.  iji7«3. 

BENTHAM,  Jeremy;  Mr.  Hall's  high  opinion  of  his  writings,  L  131 

^\^^'.??^T^'^^?  ''  ^.^®'  ^.  ^29-     Its  utmty  and  importance! 

<>»y—<i62.    Inconsistencies  of  its  protestant  opponents,  333 339 

Connexion  between  the  Bible  Society  and  Missionary  operations^ 
339.    Indirect  advantage  resulting  from  its  establishment,  340—342 
Grandeur  of  its  object,  343.    Variety  of  opinions  no  bar  to  union 
for  Its  support,  355. 

BIOGRAPHY;  the  most  delightful  species  of  literary  composition, 
IV.  J17.  Its  useful  tendencies,  ib.  Advantage  of  readinjr  the  lives 
otpersons  of  eminent  piety,  319— 323. 

BIRMINGHAM ;  notice  of  the  riots  there  in  1791,  ir.  23. 

BIRT'S  LECTURES  on  Popery,  Review  of,  iL  391-399.*    Zeal  and 
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activity  of  Roman  Catholics,  391.  IndiflFerence  of  many  Protestants 
on  the  subject,  ib.  Probable  reasons  for  it,  392 — 394.  Hopes  en- 
tertained by  the  Roman  Catholics,  394.  Notice  of  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  M'Gavin,  395.  Analysis  of  Mr.  Birt's 
Lectures,  395—398.     Character  of  the  work,  398. 

3LACKST0NE,  Sir  W. ;  character  of  his  ♦  Commentaries,*  ii.  261. 

BLASPHEMY  ;  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  iv.  139. 

BLOOD ;  the  prohibition  of  its  use  in  food  still  obli^tory,  iii.  206. 
Application  of  the  argument  to  the  controversy  on  communion,  20". 

BOLINGBROKE ;  iL  14.    His  remarks  on  the  funding  system,  iv. 

112. 
BOOTH,  Rev.  A. ;  his  *  Apology  for  the  Baptists,'  iii.  14.     Severity 

with  which  he  treated  the  advocates  of  open  communion,  171. 

BOURBONS ;  consequences  of  their  retiim  to  France,  i.  169. 

BRAINERD,  the  missionary ;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv.  320.  Com- 
pared with  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  ib.  Manner  in  which  divine  influ- 
ence was  granted  to  his  labours,  vi.  168. 

BRISTOL  COLLEGE,  ii.  169. 

BRITISH  CONSTITUTION ;  the  provision  made  for  its  securitj 
and  permanence,  iv.  70.  Contradictions  between  the  theory  and  the 
practice,  116 — 119. 

BROADME AD,  Bristol,  Baptist  Church  at ;  Mr.  Hall's  letters  to 
the  Church,  i.  31 — 33,  265.  Letter  from  the  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation  to  Mr.  Hall,  140. 

BROTHERLY  LOVE  ;  its  iniportance,  iiL  58—60.  Strict  commu- 
nion considered  as  opposed  to  it,  60 — 62. 

BROWN,  Dr.  Thomas :  his  *  Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy,'  L  168. 

BUNYAN,  John ;  harshly  treated  on  account  of  his  sentiments  ou 
communion,  iii.  171. 

BUONAPARTE  ;  ii.  101.  His  character  described,  137— 140.  His 
attachment  to  life,  vi.  197. 

BURKE,  Mr. ;  his  splendid  genius,  iv.  89.  His  theory  of  the  rights 
of  man,  93.     Contrasted  with  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters,  i.  170 

BYRON,  Lord ;  L  177.    His  feelings  and  Mr.  Hall's  contrasted,  136. 


CALL  OF  THE  GOSPEL ;  difference  between  the  outward  and 
the  inward  call,  v.  201—203. 

CALUMNY ;  its  mischievous  effects,  vL  357.  Illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  3.58. 

CALVINISTS ;  how  fettered  by  their  system,  iv.  394. 

CAMBRIDGE  ;  state  of  sentiment  in  the  Baptist  Church  there, 
when  Mr.  Hall  commenced  his  labours  among  them,  i.  35,  267. 
Effects  of  his  first  sermon,  37.  Their  strong  attachment  to  Mr. 
Hall,  294. ,  Their  liberality  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hall's  iUness,  88. 

CAMPBELL,  Dr.  his  Translation  of  the  Gospels  characterized,  i* 
134    His  opinion  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  baptize,'  iiL  112. 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS;  iL  262. 

CARRYER,  Mrs.  M. ;  sketch  of  her  character,  iv.  268—270. 

CENTURION,  The ;  an  illustrio'is  instance  of  the  power  of  dlTiue 
grace,  v.  326. 

CHASE,  Rev.  S. ;  character  of  hih  *  Antinomianism  Uimiasked,'  iv 
382,  392. 

CHILLING  WORTH;  L  131. 

CHRIST;  his  pre-existence,  v.  118, 11^ ;  vi.  71,  74—79.  His  divinity, 
119.  Practical  importance  of  these  truths,  L  267  ;  vL  84.  Necessity  of 
his  incarnation,  v.  85 ;  vi.  310.  In  what  sense  *  made  of  a  woman,' 
304—307.  How  « made  under  the  law,'  307—310.  Mysteriousness  of 
the  hypostatical  union,  vi.  3.5.  Moral  influence  of  that  doctrine,  36. 
The  condescension  of  Christ  considered  as  a  proof  of  his  divinity,  v. 
127—130 ;  vL  78—84.  The  great  design  of  his  existence,  v.  87.  The 
absence  of  all  concealment  or  disguise  in  his  public  instructions,  v. 
241.  The  love  and  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  sal- 
vation, V.  279 — 281.  His  compassion  for  sinners,  vL  87.  His  merit, 
wherein  it  consists,  v.  381.  Manner  in  which  his  death  is  spoken  of 
by  the  inspired  writers,  v.  217.  Its  sacrificial  character,  vi.  209 — ^216. 
Its  importance  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  v.  219.  Celebrated 
in  the  heavenly  world,  219 — 221.  His  victory  over  death,  vi.  147 — 
152.  His  atonement,  L  267 ;  v.  78,  122.  Its  efficacy,  as  resulting 
from  the  mysterious  constitution  of  his  person,  vi.  314.  Fitness  of 
his  substitution  for  sinners,  v.  81 — 101.  General  extent  of  his  death, 
L  160 ;  iv.  394.  His  resurrection,  commemorated  on  the  Lord's  day, 
V.  380 — 384.  Its  importance,  ib.  Nature  and  superiority  of  hLs 
kingdom,  vi.  90—101.  Its  glorv,  ib. ;  v.  221—227.  Its  blessings, 
vi.  229 — 238.  The  internal  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  in  con- 
version, V.  202 — ^205.  His  supreme  authority  acknowledged  by  every 
Christian,  245.    His  care  of  ministers  and  churches,  386 — 388. 

CHRISTIAN ;  his  superiority  to  the  man  of  the  world,  v.  25—29. 
His  peculiar  sorrow,  307 — 311.  His  consolation,  311.  His  relation 
to  God,  365.  His  attachment  to  God,  366.  His  resemblance  to 
God,  367.  Why  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  *  Christians,'  v. 
355.  Their  former  appellations,  ib.  Propriety  of  the  name,  356. 
Its  import,  357.  Inapplicable  to  multitudes  by  whom  it  is  assumed, 
3.58.  Importance  of  possessing  the  reality  as  well  as  the  name,  ib 
Anticipation  of  the  time  when  no  other  name  will  be  used,  360. 

CHRISTIANITY ;  sufficiency  of  its  evidence,  ii.  51,  57.  Its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  i.  346—348.  Dignity  of  the  dispensation,  i.  387. 
Design  of  its  discoveries,  388,  390.  Its  supreme  excellence,  390 ;  iL 
53,  227.  Importance  of  holding  fast  its  peculiar  truths,  maxims, 
and  spirit,  ii.  118—120,  348—3.50.  Friendly  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  ii.  154.  Perfection  of  its  system,  185 — 188.  Founded 
on  fact^  V.  6.  Adopted  to  the  existing  state  of  man,  as  guilty  and 
depraveo,  23.  Seriousness  with  which  its  truths  should  be  regarded, 
L  392 — 395.  Moral  tendencies  of  the  system,  iL  347  ;  iv.  387.  En- 
laiged  benevolence  its  natural  finit,  vi.  243.  Cause  of  its  rejection, 
ii.  249.  Effect  of  its  corruptions  on  the  French  Revolution,  ii.  36,  Its 
beneficial  influence  on  Europe,  ii.  227.  Best  mode  of  communi- 
cating its  truths  to  the  heathen,  222—225.     Not  designed  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  social  arrangements  of  mankind,  iv.  7.  Distinction 
between  its  objects  and  those  of  civil  gorernment,  8 — 10,  28.  Th« 
pfrinciples  of  freedom  cherished  by  Christianity,  10—14.  Its  injunc- 
tions respecting  civil  government,  25—28.  Impropriety  of  incorpo- 
rating  it  with  civil  government,  103.  Evils  resulting  from  that 
union,  104—107.  Duty  of  a  christian  to  discountenance  measures 
calcukted  to  hinder  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  150.  Danffers 
hkely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  155.  Opposition 
of  this  kind  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  persecution,  162.  Myste- 
riousness  of  the  slow  progress  of  Christianity,  vi  106 — 108.  Cer- 
tainty of  its  eventual  triumph,  iu  56 ;  vi  115. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH;  meaning  of  the  term,  *  church,'  i.  13;  iil 
74—76.  Importance  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  iii.  7,  288 ;  315— 
317.  Strict  communion  opposed  to  that  unity,  317—321.  Means 
by  which  it  may  be  again  realized,  323—325.  Subjection  of  the 
church  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  325.  Connexion  of  its  in- 
ttitution  with  preparation  for  heaven,  331.  Strictures  on  the  httle 
importance  attached  to  the  church  iu  some  dissenting  communities, 
iv.  297.  The  church  inspected  and  cared  for  by  Chns^,  v.  387.  Its 
security,  vi.  230—232.  Desim  of  the  Saviour  in  enjoining  the 
organization  of  christian  churches,  vL  274. 

CHRISTIAN  COxMMUNION;  hicompatible  with  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  or  Uberty,  iii.  8.  Its  extensive  meaning,  9,  367.  Importance 
of  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  172. 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS ;  see  Ministers. 

CHRYSOSTOM ;  his  remarks  on  the  baptism  of  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  iii.  25. 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT;  L  161. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND ;  its  peculiar  advantages  and  securities, 
VI.  362—364.  Necessity  of  reform  in  it,  iv.  119.  Greatly  depend- 
ent for  public  respect  on  the  character  of  its  clergy,  vi.  364.  Im- 
poUcy  and  impropriety  of  endeavouring  to  put  down  other  religious 
teachers,  365 — 367.  Injurious  effects  of  such  a  measure  on  the 
clergy  themselves,  367.  Historical  notice  of  the  decline  of  evan- 
gelical preaching  in  the  Church  of  England,  ii.  292—294.  Danger 
of  attempting  to  suppress  it,  320.  Extent  of  the  agreement  betw^n 
the  supporters  of  the  church  and  those  who  dissent  from  it,  v.  335. 

CICERO ;  his  opinions  on  the  foundation  of  morals,  ii.  128. 

CIRCUMCISION;  necessary  to  a  participation  of  the  passover,  iil 
34.  Examination  of  the  supposed  analogy  between  that  institution 
and  baptism,  35—37,  46. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT;  its  origin,  iv.  66.  Reason  of  its  institu- 
tion,  and  limits  of  its  power,  61.  The  respect  due  to  it  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  iL  108.  Grounds  of  submission,  iv.  26.  Its  depend- 
ence on  the  will  of  the  people,  94.  Its  measures  not  to  be  wantonly 
and  indiscriminately  censured,  ii.  107.  Dbtinction  between  its 
objects  and  the  designs  of  Christianity,  iv.  8—10,  28.  A  well- 
ordered  government  provides  security  for  its  subjects,  vL  229; 
Uberty,  232  ,^  plenty,  233;  improvement  in  social  institutions,  235 ; 
•tabiUty,  236. 
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CLASSICS ;  their  effects  on  morals,  ii.  256. 

CLERGY ;  temporal  advantages  possessed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  vL  363.  Importance  of  exemplary  morals  and  dili- 
gence on  their  parts,  364.  Hostility  of  a  large  portion  of  them  to 
evangeUcal  preaching,  iL  294 — ^296.  Their  unpopularity  in  conse- 
quence, 307. 

CLOUDS;  usually  accompanied  the  appearances  of  God  under  the 
former  dispensation,  vL  104. 

COBBETT ;  unfairness  of  his  statements  in  opposition  to  the  Frame- 
work Knitters'  Fund,  iv.  193.  His  objections  answered,  195—198 ; 
200—208.    His  character  described,  208.    His  pernicious  designs, 

212. 

COMMENTARIES ;  their  correctness  to  be  ascertained  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Scriptures,  iv.  335. 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS ;  how  it  existed  m  the  early  christian 
church,  vL  326. 

CONDESCENSION;  defined  and  explained,  vi.  70.  Necessity  of  its 
being  a  voluntary  act,  70 — 73.  The  condescension  of  Christ  shown 
to  involve  his  pre-existence  and  deity,  v.  126 — 130;  vL  73 — 84» 
Imitation  of  his  example  urged  and  enforced,  84 — 89. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALVATION;  iii.  162;  iv.  390—392. 

CONFIDENCE  in  human  power  and  wisdom  deprecated,  iL  106. 

CONSCIENCE  ;  its  suggestions  to  be  seriously  regarded,  v.  32. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT ;  account  of  his  baptism,  iiL  53. 

CONTROVERSY;  its  advantages,  iv.  62,  369.  Different  grounds 
for  indisposition  to  theological  controversy,  367.  Spirit  in  which  it 
should  hie  conducted,  L  185 ;  iv.  368. 

CONVERSION;  its  nature,  ii.  176.  Its  causes,  v.  200—202.  Means 
by  which  it  is  accomplished,  202 — ^205. 

CONVICTIONS  OF  SIN;  often  stifled,  iL  174.  Sometimes  trusted 
in,  175.    Not  to  be  mistaken  for  conversion,  i.  415. 

COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE ;  its  defence  of  the  vioktion  of  the 
safe-conduct  given  to  John  Huss,  iv.  242 — ^244. 

COWPER,  the  Poet ;  his  epistolary  style  characterized,  iv.  395. 

COX,  Rev.  F.  A. ;  ii.  147. 

CRA6BE,  Rev.  H. ;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv.  264. 

CREEDS;  their  inefficacy  to  perpetuate  correct  reli^ous  belief,  iL 
276—278. 

CUSTANCE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Review  of,  259-265. 
Desirableness  of  general  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  country,  259.  Its  peculiar  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Custance's  workj  260.  The  work  recommended 
to  young  persons,  261.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Custance's  opinions  on 
punishments,  pensions,  and  sinecures,  262. 

CYPRIAN ;  his  observations  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  iiL  7 — 316. 
His  violent  language  respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, 307—312. 
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DAVEI^TRY,  Academy  at,  iv.  288. 

DAVID;  remarkable  preservation  of  the  kingdom  in  Ym  famQv, ti. 
227.  The  promised  perpetuity  of  his  government  realized  in  Const, 
228. 

DEACONS,  &c,  among  dissenters,  L  13. 

DEATH ;  its  universal  prevalence,  iv.  259.  Its  solemn  consequences, 
V.  21 ;  vL  143.  Importance  of  preparation  for  death,  iv.  266 ;  vi 
1.55—157.  Uncertainty  of  the  time  of  death,  vi.  33.  That  uncer- 
tainty wisely  and  graciously  ordained,  46—49.  Death  considered  as 
the  enemy  of  man,  vL  141 — 145.  "Why  called  *  the  last  enemy,' 
146.  How  conquered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  v.  383 ;  vi.  147— 
150.  Christianity,  the  only  source  of  consolation  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  iv.  26il — 264.  Destined  destruction  of  death,  vL  150—152. 
Manner  in  which  this  should  be  contemplated  by  the  christian,  152 
—155. 

DEATH,  SPIRITUAL;  v.  195.  Implies  the  withdrawment  of  God 
from  the  soul,  197 ;  and  the  total,  universal  prevalence  of  corrup- 
tion, 198. 

DEATH  OF  CHRIST;  its  sacrificial  character,  vi.  209.  Its  effi- 
cacy, 211 — ^215.  Absurdity  of  supposing  that  Christ  died  as  our 
example  only,  215.    Extent  of  his  death,  i.  160. 

DEISM;  its  affinity  with  socinianbm,  v.  132 — 136.  The  gradual 
manner  in  which  it  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  i.  272. 

DE  LOLME  ;  his  work  on  the  British  Constitution,  ii  260. 

DEMOSTHENES ;  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  of  his  eloquence,  L  133—170. 

DEPRAVITY  OF  MAN;  causes  of  its  extraordinary  prevalence 
before  the  deluge,  v.  168 — 173.  Manner  in  which  it  affects  the 
moral  government  of  God,  vi.  109. 

DEVOTION ;  scriptural  devotion  described,  v.  137.  Neglect  of  socLil 
exercises  for  devotion  among  many  professors,  L  299.  Peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  devotion  of  heaven,  v.  390 — 395. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION;  in  the  nrimitive  church,  iiL  63. 
Manner  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  directed  them  to  be  treated,  64— 
66,  272 — 276.  Application  of  his  directions  to  the  case  of  the  Bap- 
tists and  Psdobaptists,  67 — 69.     Objections  answered,  70 — ^74. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS  of  the  pious  enumerated,  vi.  118—125. 
Considerations  by  which  they  may  be  removed,  125—128. 

DISINTERESTED  LOVE  TO  GOD;  L  329 ;  iv.  327. 

DISPENSING  POWER,  in  religion;  its  origin  and  nature  ex- 
plained, iiL  233.  The  advocates  of  mixed  communion  vindicated 
m>m  the  charge  of  assuming  it,  48 — 50 ;  23&— 242. 

DISSENT ;  reply  to  the  charge  that  it  tends  to  democracy,  ii.  279— 
282.  Mixed  communion  shown  to  be  consistent  with  its  principles, 
iiL  248—250,  299. 

DISSENTERS ;  reproached  and  vilified  by  the  Tory  party,  iv.  100. 
Historical  defence  of  their  conduct,  101 — 103.  Ground  of  their  se- 
paration from  the  established  church,  103.  Causes  of  the  animositj 
manifested  agamst  them,  107.    Their  attachment  to  the  prind|/iei 
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of  freedom,  109.  Reply  to  the  accusation  of  republicanism,  and 
other  charges  brought  against  them,  109 — 111.  Vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  vL  355.  Absurdity  of  supposing  them  guilty 
of  revolutionary  designs,  356.  Not  ordmarily  accustomed  to  vilify 
the  established  clergy,  359.  Impossibility  of  suppressing  them  by 
severe  measures,  374.  Disastrous  consequences  of  such  an  attempt, 
375—377 ;  380—383.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ad- 
duced as  an  illustration,  378.  The  increase  of  dissenters  owing  to 
their  superior  piety  and  zeal,  iL  273. 

DISSENTING  MINISTERS ;  peculiarly  bound  to  understand  the 
principles  of  freedom,  iv.  17 — 19. 

DONATISTS ;  then-  peculiar  sentiments,  iii.  312. 

DUELLING ;  iL  263—265. 

DUNNING;  force  of  his  oratory,  i.  170. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS;  opposed  to  the  scrip- 
tural idea  of  a  christian  church,  iii.  248.  Licompatible  with  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  iv.  103—106.  Political  evils  con- 
nected with  them,  106.  Their  persecuting  spirit,  107 — 109.  The 
designs  of  establishments,  as-  distinct  from  those  of  reliffion,  pointed 
out,  vi.  360-^2. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW ;  its  origin  and  object,  L  285. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES;  effects  of  the  repeal  of  that  edict  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  France,  ii.  284 ;  vi.  378. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW;  notice  of  its  strictures  on  missions,  ii. 
228. 

EDINBURGH  WEEKLY  JOURNAL;  its  remarks  on  Mr.  Hall's 
powers  as  a  writer,  L  189. 

EDUCATION ;  the  profligacy  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  classes 
mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  it,  iL  152.  Answer  to  the  objection 
that  the  education  of  the  poor  will  make  them  discontented  and  in- 
subordinate, 153.  Importance  and  extension  of  religious  education, 
163,  vi.  186—188. 

EDGEWORTH,  MISS ;  her  style  characterized,  i.  174. 

EDWARDS,  President ;  JMr.  Hall's  earlv  and  lasting  attachment  to 
his  writings,  L  5,  131.  Remarks  on  his  theory  of  the  will,  164. 
Character  of  his  writings,  175.  f  Observations  on  his  definition  ot 
virtue,  iL  44. 

ELECTION,  L  160;  v.  200.  Clearly  understood  by  the  primitive 
christians,  iii.  205.    Manner  in  which  it  should  be  preached,  L  299. 

ENTHUSIASM;  definition  of  it,  vi.  393.  Not  unfrequently  in- 
dulged at  the  commencement  of  a  religious  course,  368,  393.  Com- 
mon mistakes  respecting  it,  369,  394—398.  Shown  to  be  a  much 
less  evil  than  superstition,  370.  Dangerous  only  when  oppressed, 
391.  Illustration  of  this  remark  in  the  history  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists, 391-^93. 

EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS ;  defined,  iv.  74. 

ERROR ;  its  innocence  or  sinfulness,  how  to  be  distinguished,  L  336. 
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Difficulty  of  precisely  ascertaiuing  the  evil  connected  with  it,  ijL 
100. 

ERSKINE,  Dr.,  i.  14. 

EUROPE  ;  its  superiority  to  Asia  and  Africa,  through  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  ii.  227.    Its  poUtical  state  in  1791,  iv.  41,  43 — 49. 

EVANGELICAL  CLERGY;  their  sentiments  and  labours  de- 
scribed, iL  296 — 304.  Vindicated  from  the  charge  of  enthusiasm, 
304.  Their  attachment  to  the  established  church,  305.  Their  me- 
thod of  preaching  defended,  310 — 312.  Vindication  of  the  witers  of 
this  class,  312. 

EVANS,  Dr.  C. ;  L  9. 

EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS ;  described  and  enumerated,  vL  27.'>- 
278.  Dangers  connected  vrith  them,  278 — ^285.  Sources  of  decep- 
tion in  this  respect  pointed  out,  285—288. 

EXCOMMUNICATION;  when  and  why  inflicted,  iii.  56.  Its  so- 
lemnity and  power,  86,  294. 

EXPEDIENCY ;  in  morals,  denounced  and  exposed,  ii.  123.  Awful 
effects  of  the  system,  125 — 127. 


FACTION;  in  politics,  described,  iv.  31.  Contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  piety  and  the  spirit  of  faction,  vi.  356. 

FAITH  ;  defined,  v.  265.  Its  necessity  and  importance  in  connexion 
with  missionary  labour,  iL  211.  Delects  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  iiL  14.5 — 150.  Faith  susceptible  of 
degrees,  v.  265—267.  Pleasures  and  advantages  attending  the  in- 
crease of  faith,  267 — ^270.  The  divine  life  imparted  and  received 
through  faith,  vL  202. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP ;  practised  by  good  men  of  every  age,  v.  284. 
An  acknowledgement  of  our  dependence  on  God,  286.  Its  duty 
founded  on  the  social  nature  of  man,  287.  Its  tendency  to  produce 
good  impressions  on  the  minds  of  children  and  servants,  288.  Its 
beneficial  influence  on  the  heads  of  families,  291.  Pleas  urged  for 
the  neglect  of  the  duty,  considered  and  answered,  292 — 295.  Hints 
on  the  best  mode  of  performing  it,  295. 

FANATICISM ;  defined,  vi.  368.    Its  temporary  duration,  i6.,  392. 

FLESH ;  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  in  scripture,  v.  178.  The 
claims  of  the  flesh,  179 — 184.  Their  aspect  on  our  future  interests, 
184. 

FLETCHER,  Rev.  J.  D.D. ;  his  Lectures  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  ii.  395. 

FLETCHER,  of  Madeley ;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv.  320.  Compa- 
rison of  his  piety  with  that  of  Brainerd,  ib, 

FORBEARANCE ;  among  christians,  differing  from  another,  iiL  99 
—101. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER ;  why  used  by  socmian  ministers,  v.  139. 
Adopted  with  advantages  in  many  instances,  292.  Forms  of  wor- 
ship necessar}',  though  susceptible  of  abuse,  L  177. 
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FOSTER,  Rev.  J. ;  his  *  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,'  vi.  188. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS,  Review  of,  iL  235—258.  Division  of  authors 
into  two  classes,  235.  Character  of  the  metaphysical  class,  235— 
238.  The  popular  writers  described,  238.  General  character  of  Mr. 
Foster's  work,  240.  Remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  eulo- 
gised mental  decision,  246.  Observations  on  the  term  'romantic, 
247.  Excessive  use  of  technical  phraseology  in  religion  condemned, 
250 — 252.  Adherence  to  the  language  of  scripture  recommended, 
252.  Origin  and  legitimate  use  oi  technical  terms  stated,  253.  A 
middle  course  suggested,  254.  Notice  of  Mr.  Foster's  opinions  on 
the  study  of  the  classics,  255.    Criticism  on  his  style,  257. 

FOX,  C.  J. ;  character  of  his  eloquence,  i.  170. 

FRAIMEWORK  KNITTERS'  FUND;  its  design  and  objects,  iv. 
174.  Its  advantages,  175.  Appeal  on  its  behalf  to  the  Framework 
Knitters  themselves,  178;  to  tne  manufacturers,  ib;  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  179 — 183.  Opposition  experienced,  187.  Inadequate 
remuneration  of  labour  before  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  189. 
Its  institution  vindicated,  189 — 193.  Its  effects  in  raising  wages,  195. 
Defence  of  the  fund  from  the  attacks  of  Cobbett  and  others,  193 — 
197, 198 — ^208.  Probable  consequences  of  its  destruction,  197.  An- 
swer to  the  objection  that  such  an  institution  encourages  idleness, 
210. 

FRANCE;  state  of  that  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  iL  284 ;  vi.  378.  Its  state  immediately  before  the  revolu- 
tion, ii.  81.    Dreadful  character  of  that  revolution,  ib. 

FREEDOM;  disappointment  of  its  friends  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  iL  137.  Disastrous  effects  of  the  successes  of 
Buonaparte,  139 — 141.  Christianity  favourable  to  freedom,  iv.  10 — 
14.  The  puritans  distinguished  for  zeal  in  its  cause,  12.  Compati- 
biUty  of  the  love  of  freedom  with  devotional  feeling,  30.  Distin- 
guished from  faction,  31.  Supposed  connexion  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  with  Unitarianism,  31 — 34.  Spiritual  freedom  described, 
vL232. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS;  difficulty  of  distm^ishing  between 
it  and  Ucentiousness,  iv.  71. 

FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP ;  an  inaUenable  right,  vi.  372.    Impro- 

?riety  of  interference  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  374. 
ts  suppression  only  to  be  attained  by  increased  severities,  375,  399. 
Disastrous  consequences  of  such  severities,  375. 

FREE  INQUIRY ;  essential  to  national  welfare,  iv.  61.  Its  bene- 
fits illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  history,  63.  The  establishment  of 
truth  and  the  overthrow  of  error,  its  natural  results,  65.  Absurdity 
of  refusing  the  right  of  inquiry,  67.  Answer  to  the  objection  that 
it  tends  to  sedition  and  anarchy,  ib.  Impolicy  of  attempting  to  sup- 
press it  by  force,  72. 

FREESTON,  Rev.  Joseph;  his  character  delineated,  iv.  323—326. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION;  ii.  30.  Its  atheistical  character,  36, 
50.  The  war  occasioned  by  it,  75 — 78.  Its  effects  on  France,  81. 
In  what  manner  to  be  regarded,  iv.  123. 

FRIENDSHIP ;  reasons  why  it  was  not  specifically  enjoined  by  our 
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Lord  and  liis  apostles,  v.  41—44.    Considered  as  the  natural  frnit  of 
virtue,  44.     Essential  to  happiness,   45.     Its   advantages,  45—17. 


Natural  and  religious  friendship  compared,  47 

FULLER,  Rev.  A. ;  i.  176.  Account  of  his  last  moments,  326. 
General  view  of  his  character,  332 ;  iii.  5.  Notice  of  the  oration 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hall  at  his  funeral,  i.  328.  Remarks  on  the  Me- 
mou^  of  his  life,  332.  Comparison  between  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr. 
Toller,  iv.  312—314.  Exammation  of  Mr.  Fuller's  argument  for 
the  necessary  connexion  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  iil 
214 — 217.  Probability  that  he  hesitated  respecting  strict  com- 
munion, 343.  His  letters  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  R.  Robin- 
son, L  336. 

FUNDAMENTAL  DOCTRINES ;  what  they  are,  i.  346—348 ;  iii, 
204.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Booth's  remarks  on  the  subject,  102.  The 
questions  at  issue  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  not  to  be  classed 
with  them,  iv.  370. 

FUTURE,  the ;  obscurity  which  God  has  thrown  upon  it,  vi.  30—34. 
Wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  41 — 49. 

FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  ;  its  external  duration,  L  352. 

FUTURE  STATE ;  reasons  on  which  the  probability  of  a  future 
state  is  founded,  iv.  259—261.  The  grand  discovery  of  revelation, 
iv.  261 ;  V.  18.     Reasons  why  it  is  so  commonly  disregarded,  v.  20— 

24.  Importance  of  realising  our  connexion  with  it,  iv.  2G2 ;  v.  29. 
Delight  with  which  the  anticipation  may  be  enjoyed,  iv.  263 ;  v.  69 
71.  Wisdom  of  God  in  throwing  a  degree  of  obscurity  upon  it,  vi 
49.  Probability  that  the  happiness  of  that  state  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced in  consequence,  49 — 51. 

GENERAL  REDEMPTION,  L  160. 

GEORGE  IIL,  i.  170. 

GIBBON'S  RHETORIC,  I  10. 

GILL,  Dr.  i.  175. 

GISBORNE'S-  SERMONS;  review  of,  ii.  321—333.  Their  general 
character,  321.  Reasons  of  the  publication,  ib.  Revival  of  evan- 
gelical preaching  accompanied  at  first  by  a  defective  inculcation  of 
morahty,  323—324.     Difficulties  attending  practical  preaching,  324 

326.      Morals  too  frequently  separated  from  christian  doctrine, 

326.  3Ir.  Gisbome's  sermons  commended,  as  combining  both,  328 
330.    Criticisms  on  his  style,  331,  333. 

GOD;  his  existence  proved,  ii.  16;  v.  110.  Beneficial  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  ii.  23—26.  Melancholy  conse- 
quence, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  a  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 

25.  His  unity,  v.  111.  Spirituality,  113—115 ;  vi  2—6.  Etermtv, 
V.  374-^79.  Invisibility,  115;  vi.  6—8.  Omnipotence,  vi.  2—6. 
Omnipresence,  8—11.  Omniscience,  11—13.  His  nature  and  man- 
ner of  existence  wholly  unknown,  26.  The  reverence  due  to  his 
name,  v.  343 — 345.  Criminahty  of  a  profane  use  thereof,  345—351. 
The  peculiar  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  his  people,  365.  Pecu- 
liar union  between  God  and  the  intelligent  part  of  the  creation,  vl 
13.    Consequent  heinousness  of  sin  against  him,  14.    God  the  satu- 
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firing  portion  Mid  supreme  good  of  intelligent  beings,  14 — 19.  Wm 
works  but  imperfectly  understood,  27 — ^29.  The  dispensations  of 
bis  providence  often  mysterious,  29 — 34.  Mysteries  involved  in  the 
discoveries  of  his  grace,  34 — 38.  These  obscurities  wisely  ordained, 
38 — 51.  The  righteousness  of  the  government  of  God  vindicated, 
108. 
GOVERNMENT ;  see  Civil  Government. 

GRACE ;  the  great  principle  of  the  christian  system,  v.  319. 

DIVINE  GRACE ;  the  only  cure  for  the  moral  disorders  of  the 
world,  vi.  112. 

GREAT  BRITAIN;  view  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
towards  the  nation  in  its  recent  history,  v.  34 — 36.  Its  political 
state  in  1793  described,  iv.  112—124.     In  1822,  141. 

GREGORY,  DR.  O. ;  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hall,  i  46.  Their  joint 
studies  at  Cambridge,  53 — 58.     His  work  on  *  Mechanics,'  296. 

GREGORY'S  LETTERS ;  review  of,  ii.  334—364.  Christianity  in- 
jured by  injudicious  and  superficial  discussion  of  its  evidences,  335^ 
337.  Absiudities  of  scepticism,  338.  Necessity  oPdivine  revelation, 
338 — 340.  Mysteries  of  religion  defended,  340.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  341.  The  external  evidences  of 
Christianity,  342 — 347.  Importance  of  its  peculiar  doctrines,  348 — 
350.  Extremes  to  be  avoided  in  discussing  them,  350 — 352.  The 
gospel  a  restorative  dispensation,  352.  Sketch  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
views  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  353 — 360.  Propriety 
of  his  designating  those  who  maintain  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ, 
'Socinians,'  360 — 362.  Orthodoxy  of  his  theological  sentiments, 
363.    Commendation  of  his  style  and  manner,  ih. 

HALL,  Rev.  R.,  of  Amsby;  his  ministerial  character  and  usefulness, 
i  3 ;  iv.  254 — ^256.  His  christian  virtues,  257.  His  eminent  humility 
and  prudence,  ib.    Character  of  his  '  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers,  375. 

HALL,  Rev.  R. ;  his  birth,  i  3.  His  delicate  health  when  a  child,  4. 
Manner  in  which  he  learned  to  speak  and  read,  ib.  His  first  instruc- 
tors, ib.  His  early  thirst  for  knowledge,  5.  Books  read  by  him  in 
his  childhood,  ib.  Writes  essays  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  6.  Delivers 
addresses  at  Kettering  at  the  age  of  eleven,  ib.  His  remarks  on  that 
cireumstance,  7.  Is  placed  under  Dr.  Ryland's  care,  at  Northamp- 
ton, ib.  Joins  the  church  at  Arnsby,  8.  Enters  Bristol  Academy, 
9.  His  diligence  as  a  student,  ib.  Failure  in  his  first  attempts  to 
preach  at  Bristol,  11.  His  sermon  before  an  assembly  of  ministers  at 
Clipstone,  12.  Set  apart  to  the  ministerial  office  by  the  chureh  at 
Amsby,  ib.  Sent  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  14  Notice  of  the 
Professors  then  teaching  there,  ib.  His  studies,  15.  Professor  Paul's 
account  of  his  college  lostory,  16.  Formation  of  his  friendship  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  17.  Their  joint  studies,  18.  Mr.  Hall  cho- 
sen a.ssistant  pastor  with  Dr.  Evans,  at  Bristol,  19.  His  letter  to 
the  church  on  that  occasion,  265.  His  popularity,  20.  Character 
of  his  early  ministry,  ib.  Appointed  Classical  Tutor  of  Bristol 
Academy,  21.  His  propensity  to  bold  speculations  in  religion,  22. 
Anxiety  of  his  friends  on  that  account,  ib.  Correspondence  with 
Dr.  Rylaud  on  the  subject,  23—26.    His  attempt  to  imitate  Mft 
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liobmson,  of  Cambridge,  26.  Interview  with  that  gentleman^  27. 
"Writes  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  28.  Breach  with  Dr! 
Evans,  29.  Mr.  Hall's  letter  on  his  death,  30.  His  deviation  from 
orthodox  sentiments,  31.  Letter  to  the  church  at  Broadmead  on 
that  subject,  31 — 33.  His  removal  to  Cambridge,  35.  His  suitable- 
ness to  the  church  there,  ib.  Death  of  his  lather,  36.  Salutary 
eflFect  of  that  event  on  his  mind,  ib.  Effect  of  his  first  sermon  at 
Cambridge,  37.  Violence  of  party-politics  in  that  place,  38.  Mr. 
Hall's  opmiong  on  government,  ib.  His  views  of  European  despo- 
tism, 39.  Publication  of  his  *  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,' 40.  Extensive  circulation  of  that  work,  41.  Inconveniences 
arising  from  his  political  celebrity,  ib.  His  political  opinions  always 
the  same,  iv.  59, 194.  Explanation  of  his  views  in  writmg  on  politics, 
145.  His  delight  in  social  intercourse,  i.  42.  His  imitation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  43.  Resemblance  between  them,  ib.  Anecdote  of  his  hu- 
mility and  tenderness  of  conscience,  ib.  His  habits  of  forgetfulness 
in  regard  to  minor  circumstances,  44.  Sketch  of  his  manners  and 
habits  at  Cambridge,  45.  Commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Gregory,  46.  Dr.  G.'s  first  impressions  respecting  him,  47. 
Engages  with  Dr.  G.  in  studying  mathematics  and  mental  philoso- 
phy, 55 — 58.  His  pastoral  visits,  48.  His  encouragement  of  social 
Srayer-meetings,  ib.  His  condescending  kindness  to  the  poor  of  his 
ock,  49.  Anecdote  illustrating  his  dislike  of  vanity  and  conceit, 
ib.  His  opinion  of  Cambridgeshire  scenery,  49 — 51.  View  of  his 
extensive  studies  at  Cambridge,  51.  Acquires  the  Hebrew  language, 
53.  His  attachment  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  ib.  Incidents  and 
remarks  illustrative  of  Mr.  Hall's  peculiarities  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, 58 — 61.  His  groAvth  in  piety,  61.  Salutary  effect  of  his 
illness  in  1799,  62,  274.  Change  of  views  respecting  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  62.  Descnption  of  his  public  services,  62 — 66. 
Intense  interest  which  his  discourses  excited,  66.  His  humble  views 
of  his  own  character  and  labours,  295,  318,  320.  His  method  of 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  67 — 70 ;  ii.  9.  His  care  and  labour  in 
writing  for  the  press,  i.  70.  Commencement  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Parr,  72.  Formation  of  his  habit  of  smoking,  to.  Publi- 
cation of  his  sermon  on  *  Modem  Infidelity,'  74.  Singular  manner 
in  which  it  was  prepared  for  the  press,  ii.  10—12.  The  controversy 
it  occasioned,  i.  74 — 76.     Its  flattering  reception  by  the  public  in 

feneral,  76.  Letter  from  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  respecting  it,  77—79. 
bishop  Porteus's  present  of  Kennicott  to  Mr.  Hall,  on  account  of  it, 
77,  note.  Attendance  of  members  of  the  University  at  Mr.  Hall's 
place  of  worship,  79.  Attempt  to  hinder  it  frustrated  by  Dr.  Man- 
sell,  80.  Change  in  Mr.  Hall's  sentiments  respecting  controversy, 
ib.  Publication  of  his  sermon  on  War,  81.  Sermon  on  the  *  Senti- 
ments proper  to  the  present  Crisis,'  82.  General  admiration  with 
which  it  was  received,  83.  First  sketch  of  that  sermon,  ib.  Some 
defects  in  Mr.  Hall's  character  mentioned,  85 — 87.  His  retirement 
to  Shelford,  87.  First  attack  of  derangement,  88.  Liberality  of  the 
church  at  Cambridge  on  that  occasion,  ib.  Second  attack,  89.  Re- 
signation of  his  pastoral  charge,  90.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  lelter  on 
hearing  of.  his  recovery  from  his  first  attack,  90 — 93.  Beneficial 
effects  of  these  dispensations  on  Mr.  Hall's  religious  character,  93, 
290.    His  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  Gt)d,  94 — 96.    Retires  w 
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LeicestersWre,  96.   His  researches  in  Biblical  Criticism,  ib   Becomes 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Leicester,  97.  Success  of  his  ministry 
there,  98.    His  marriage,  99,  301,  306.     His  actiWty  and  usefulAess 
at  Leicester,  100,  102.     His  periodical  visits  to  Bristol  and  Cam- 
bridge, 102.     His  great  popularity,  103.     PubUcation  of  his  Review 
of  ♦  Zeal  without  Innovation,'  104.     His  objections  to  writing  re- 
views, 325,  329,  349,  358.    His  other  publications  while  at  Leicester 
105-107,  112.    Trying  state  of  his  health,  315,  316.    His  letted 
against  teachmg  to  write  in  Sunday-schools,  110—112.    His  works 
on  Communion,   114—117.     Receives  a  diploma  from  Marwchal 
CoUege,  Aberdeen,  117.     Correspondence  on  occasional  communion 
with  the  Chureh  of  England,  117—119.  Increased  spirit  of  devotion, 
?ll   ?*>jection  to  the  presence  of  strangers  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  ib.   Forms  a  distinct  church  on  mixed  commu- 
nion pnnciples,  121.     Publishes  a  coUection  of  texts  for  every  day  in 
^eyear,  ib.    His  lectures  on  Unitarianism,  122.     Intense  sufferings 
from  his  constitutional  disorder,  123.     Improvement  in  his  preaching 
while  at  Leicester,  ib.    His  removal  from  Leicester  to  BnstoL  124 
;  lu     S^^***  \??'^S  minister,  127.    Letter  to  the  Committee 
ot   the    Baptist    Missionary   Society,   requesting  an   annuity  for 
Mrs.  Kyland,  128.     Success  of  his  labours  at  Bristol,  129.     Una- 
bated continuance   of  his    literary  ardour,  131—133.     Sketch  of 
tus  general  habits  durmg  his  residence  at  Bristol,  133—137     His 
remarkable  cheerfuhiess  amidst   his  sufferings,  136.     His  attach- 
ment to  his  chddren,  137.     Extracts  from  his  private  diary,  137.  His 
^hcitude  for  the  poor  of  the  church,  139.    Decay  of  his  health,  ib. 
Requested  to  pubhsh  a  volume  of  sermons,  140.    Temporary  sus- 
pension of  his  labours,   141.    Letter  to  his  son,  143.    Interesting 
prayer  meetmg  at  Bristol  on  New  Year's  day,  1831,  144.     Sketch  of 
one  of  his  sermons,  145.    His  last  sermon  at  Broadmead,  146—150. 
Account  of  his  last  ilkess  and  death,  150—156.    Post-mortem  exa- 
Z^l?  ?L*^,  ^K^^    Collection  of  Mr.  Hall's  conversational 
rem^ks,  159-178.    Extracts  from  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Review  of 
his  Sermon  on  Modem  InfideUty,  178-181.     Sfr  J.  Mackintosh's 
defence  of  Mr.  HaU  agamst  the  attack  of  B.  Flower,  182—184.    Dr 
Parr  8  eulogium  of  Mr.  Hall,  184-186.    Mr.  J.  Scott's  character  of 
Mr.  Hall  as  a  preacher,  186-189.     Sketch  of  his  powers  as  a  writer. 

n^"\in  S?,"*^?^  JfT^^"^'  ^®^ '  fr«°»  t^e  Edinburgh  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, 190.  Sketch  of  his  character  in  private  life,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Anderson  191-193  ;-by  the  Rev.  JoSeph  Hughes,  193;-by  the 
^.  Dr.  Sprague,  194-197  ;-by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield,  197- 

-— --  Character  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  Preacher.— Abatement 
ome  energy  and  splendour  of  his  eloquence  in  advancing  age,  L  204 
Sfh%?^  iH^^"'^**^  ^  imagination,  205.  Unaltered^iUr  of 
hs  intellect,  206.  Description  of  his  appearance  in  the  pXit,  Si 
Stactures  on  his  pubhc  prayers,  207-211.  Each  of  his  sermons  had 
some  definite  purpose,  211.  Plainness  of  his  introductions,  212.  In- 
mT^'f  •  ^^'h^'''''^^  ^^  ^.'^^J^*^*'  *•  Hi«  «»ethod  of  arguing  and 
Snn  ?I'''l',.^^^;nu  ^"^  P""^""*  conception  and  expression  of  his 
inoughts,  214.    The  essence  and  effects  of  reasoning  displayed  in  hia 

C«  "^  ^?°"^  ^^  f"™i''  215^217.    His  complete  ma^toTv™ 
language,  217.    General  style  of  his  sermons,  218.    Warmth  oThis 
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emotions,  219.  Complete  oblivion  of  self,  220—223.  Peculiarity  of 
his  action  when  under  stronff  excitement,  221.  Subserviency  of  his 
imagination  to  his  intellectud  desi^,  223.  Seriousness  of  his  spirit 
and  manner,  ib.  Mental  abstraction  frequently  observable  in  his 
preaching,  224.  Advantages  derived  to  his  preaching  from  the  study 
of  metaphysics,  225—227. '  The  originality  of  his  sermons  characte- 
rised, 227.  His  uniform  deference  to  revelation,  228.  Pertinency  of 
his  quotations  from  scripture,  ib.  His  choice  of  the  most  useful  sub- 
jects, 229.  His  general  theological  tenets,  230.  His  views  and  prac- 
tice respecting  addresses  to  sinners,  231.  His  aversion  to  bold  spe- 
culations, and  attempts  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  232 
— 236.  His  preaching  too  general  and  indiscriminate,  236, 239—242. 
His  descriptions  of  cluistian  character  more  brilliant  than  the  visible 
reality,  24^3.  The  depravity  of  human  nature  too  little  taken  into 
account  in  his  sermons,  247.  His  representations  of  the  happiness  of 
christians  rather  accordant  with  their  privileges  than  with  then-  actual 
state,  247 — 250.  Pleasing  exceptions  to  this  remark  in  many  of  his 
sermons,  251 — ^253.  Eminently  useful  character  of  his  preaching, 
253.    Irreparable  loss  sustained  by  his  death,  255. 

HAPPINESS.  V.  118;  only  to  be  found  in  religion,  302;  vi.  63. 
God,  the  sole  source  of  it,  vi.  14 — 19.  Mistaken  notions  of  those 
who  suppose  that  they  shall  be  happier  in  any  other  sphere  than  that 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  64.  Necessity  of  divine 
grace  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  genuine  happiness,  64 — 67.  Its 
connexion  with  christian  benevolence,  244. 

HEALING,  the  art  of,  the  gift  of  God,  iv.  421.  Founded  on  the  as- 
certained laws  of  nature,  421 — 423.  Compared  with  the  dealings  of 
di>-ine  Providence,  499.     Contrasted  with  the  art  of  war,  423,  424. 

HEARING  THE  WORD;  importance  and  advantages  of  this  duty, 
L  424 ; — to  be  performed  with  prayer,  426 ; — with  reverence  and  es- 
teem of  the  gospel,  ib.; — with  attention,  427; — with  impartiality, 
428;— with  self-application,  430;— with  candour,  432;— with  reso- 
lution to  obey  it,  434 ; — with  concern  that  the  impressions  may  be 
retained  and  perpetuated,  435. 

HEAVEN ;  as  a  place,  represented  by  the  ancient  tabernacle,  v.  146. 
Described  as  the  reward  of  the  pious,  336 — 341 ; — ^its  employments 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  ancient  temple,  390—393.  Peculiar 
character  of  the  devotion  of  heaven,  393 — 395.  The  christian  church 
instituted  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  heaven,  iiL  331. 

HEART ;  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  in  Scripture,  v.  281.  Nature 
and  import£tnce  of  engagedness  of  the  heart  in  approaching  to  God, 
282. 

HENRT;  Matthew ;  excellence  of  his  Commentary,  i.  134^ 

HENRY,  Dr.,  i.  165. 

HERBERT,  Lord,  il  14. 

HEY,  Mr. ;  strictures  on  his  work  entitled  *  Happiness  and  Rights, 
iv.  90—99. 

HILL,  Rev.  Rowknd,  i.  275. 

niNDOOISM ;  its  unpurity  and  cruelty,  ii.  210 ;  h.  154. 
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flOBBES,  u.  237. 

HOMER ;  compared  with  MBton,  vi.  426.  Moral  effects  of  the  8tTi«!y 
of  his  works,  iL  255.    His  descriptions  of  the  pagan  deities,  vi  298. 

HORSELEY,  Bishop;  his  attempt  to  re-establish  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  iv.  51—54.  His  inconsistency, 
m  affecting  to  admire  the  British  constitution,  55.  His  hatred  of 
Dissenters,  .56 ;  vl  347.  Answer  to  his  attack  on  village  preachinjr, 
351—354.  His  approbation  of  Sunday- Schools,  if  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy,  354. 

HOSIERY  TRADE ;  its  depressed  state,  iv.  197. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  SICK;  peculiar  to  Christianity,  iv.  426. 
The  eenefits  bestowed  by  them  on  the  poor,  427. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS :  how  managed  by  the  ministry,  iv.  80. 
Importance  of  such  a  reform  as  should  make  it  really  a  representative 
assembly,  143. 

HOWARD,  the  philanthropist ;  delineation  of  his  character,  iL  211 
246. 

HOWE,  John ;  character  of  his  writings,  L  16a 
HUGHES,  Rev.  Joseph,  L  193,  345. 

HUMANITY ;  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  il  33.  How 
affected  by  the  infidel  system,  34—37. 

HUME,  David,  ii  14.    His  treatise  on  Morals,  127. 

HUMILITY,  defined,  v.  313.  The  genuine  fruit  of  religion,  ii  3L 
Its  mfluence  on  the  Christian's  views  of  his  own  character,  v.  314— 
317.  The  effects  it  produces  on  the  mind,  in  regsad  to  the  contem- 
plation and  reception  of  divine  truth,  317—320. 

HUTCHINSONIANISM,  remarks  on,  i  357. 

IDLE  WORDS,  V.  343. 

IDOLATRY ;  its  powerful  practical  influence  on  the  mind  and  con- 
duct, ii  209—21 1.  FeeUngs  with  which  it  should  be  viewed  by  the 
christian  missionary,  219—221.  Chargeable  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Y^t2**  ^'  ^*  ^*^  tendency  to  produce  low  and  degrading  views  ot 
the  Divine  Being,  8.  Its  deep  criminality  in  the  sight  of  God,  293 
—295.  Its  anti-moral  influence,  295—299.  Christianity  destined 
to  overthrow  idolatry,  299—^302. 

IGNORANCE  ;  favourable  to  superstition,  ii  154. 

IMMORTALITY  OF  MAN;  its  necessity  and  certainty,  vi  137— 
139. 

INCARNATION  OF  CHRIST ;  its  necessity,  v.  85 ;  vi  310.  Its 
design,  vi.  21.  Fitness  of  the  time  when  it  took  place,  319 — 322. 
The  most  important  event  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  322. 

INDIA;  moral  state  of  that  vast  country,  ii  219.  Injurious  influence 
of  residence  there  on  European  character,  220.  State  of  the  law 
respecting  the  settlement  of  missionaries  there,  iv.  149.  Success  of 
missions  in  that  country,  151 — 153.  Benefits  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  153 — 158.  Its  effects,  in  consolidating  the  Britiah 
VOL.   VI.  G  O 
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power,  158.    Prol)able  design  of  Providence,  in  subjacrating  India  to 
the  power  of  Britain,  159.     Duties  thence  arising,  160 — 162. 

INFANT  BAPTISM  ;  light  in  which  its  rejection  is  viewed  by  Pae- 
dobaptist?,  iii.  263.  Its  gradual  introduction  into  the  cluristiaa 
church,  303. 

INFIDELITY ;  change  of  measures  adopted  by  its  modem  advocates, 
iL  4 — 15.  Reason  for  that  change,  5.  The  sources  of  infidelity 
pointed  out,  14, 120.  Sketch  of  its  history  in  England,  14.  Infidelity 
mcapable  of  cherishing  virtue,  18.  Supplies  no  adequate  motives 
for  the  avoidance  of  vice,  19.  The  perpetration  of  enormous  crimes 
its  natural  result,  20.  Infidels  never  distinguished  for  moral  great- 
ness and  generous  actions,  21.  Infidelity  destroys  the  moral  taste, 
23.  It  promotes  the  indulgence  of  vanity,  or  pride,  26 — 32;  of 
ferocity,  32 — 37  ;  of  unbridled  sensuality,  37  —44.  Modern  infidelity 
the  first  general  effort  to  establish  the  principles  of  atheism.  45—47. 
Its  diffusion  among  the  common  people,  a  peculiar  and  alarming 
symptom,  47.  The  very  substance  of  morals  subverted  by  it,  48. 
Its  prevalence  foretold  in  Scripture,  49.  Certainty  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 50.  Probable  design  of  Providence  in  permitting  its  temporary 
spread,  ib.  The  folly  and  impiety  of  embracing  the  system,  51 — 53. 
Nominal  christians  most  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  snare,  54. 
Motives  to  infidel  zeal,  55.  Its  probable  benefacial  influence  on  real 
Christianity,  ib.  Importance  of  guarding  the  young  against  it,  t6. 
Danger  arising  from  mtercourse  with  infidels,  vi  277,  282 — 285. 

INVISIBILITY  OF  GOD,  vi.  6—8. 

INTERCESSION ;  the  duty  of,  springs  from  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures,  v.  369.  Is  inferred  from  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  reason  and  religion,  ib.  Its  tendency  to  increase 
benevolence,  70.    Its  success,  72.    Objects  of  intercession,  ib. 

IVIME  Y,  Rev.  J. ;  character  of  hb  *  History  of  the  English  Baptists^' 
L  348 ;  ill  5. 

JANEWAY,  Rev.  J. ;  his  triumphant  death,  iv.  377.  Contemplated 
as  a  gracious  reward  for  the  eminent  holiness  of  his  life,  378. 

JEHOVAH;  import  of  the  name,  v.  109.  Reasons  for  its  use,  Hi 
Reverence  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  346. 

JEWS ;  imperfection  of  their  knowledge  and  faith  previous  to  the 
gwpel  dispensation,  iii.  144 — 150.  Their  ancient  privileges,  v.  327. 
The  chosen  instruments  for  communicating  the  will  of  God  to  man, 
328.  Peculiarity  of  their  present  condition,  iv.  397.  Essential  dif- 
ference between  them  and  other  believers,  398.  Righteous  condem- 
nation of  the  ancient  Jews  for  rejecting  Christ,  ib.  Altered  position 
in  which  Christianity  stands  towards  modem  Jews,  399.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
salvation,  400.  Possibility  that  some  of  them  may  be  in  a  state  of 
grace,  ib.  Their  condition  not  more  incompatible  with  salvatio. 
than  that  of  conscientious  Roman  Catholics,  401 — 403.  Incomplete 
knowledge  possessed  by  christians  respecting  their  moral  state.  403. 
Considered  as  still  existing  in  peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah,  404. 
Tenderness  with  which  they  should  be  treated,  405.    Guilt  of  chrif 
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tian  nations  in  that  respect,  406.  Disposition  of  the  ancient  Jews  to 
place  confidence  in  the  power  of  surrounding  nations,  vL  1. 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST;  diflFerence  between  his  baptism  and  chris- 
tian baptism,  m.  15—23,  130—132.  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
disciples  at  Ephesus,  23,  132.  Observations  on  his  character,  vi  58 
—60.  Effects  of  his  ministry,  iii.  25.  His  ministry  considered  as 
constituting  a  pecuUar  dispensation,  28,  135.  The  baptisms  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  considered  as  identical  with 
that  of  John,  119—121.  John's  baptism  always  mentioned  in 
connexion  \»ith  some  distinctive  epithet,  130.  Probable  extent  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  his  disciples,  138—141.  His  anxiety  to 
bear  testimony  to  Christ,  vi.  205. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE ;  reason  of  our  Lord's  attachment  to  him. 
V.  48.  Character  of  his  writings,  49—41.  The  distinffuishinff  nri- 
vileges  enjoyed  by  him,  51 — 53. 

KANT,  i.  168. 

KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST ;  its  origin,  v.  222-224;  vi.  90-92.  Its 
prmciples,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  224—227  It 
IS  a  spiritual  kingdom,  vi.  91.  Its  righteousness,  92.  A  kinmiom  of 
grace,  93.  Superiority  to  all  earthly  kingdoms,  93-95.  Character 
of  its  subjects,  95—97.  The  privileges  attached  to  it,  97—100  Its 
advance,  tb.  Its  perpetuity,  101.  Importance  of  being  in  it,  102. 
Companson  of  its  blessmgs  with  the  advantages  derived  from  a  well- 
ordered  civil  govemment,  229 — 238. 

KINGHORN,  Rev.  Joseph,  i.  343.  Character  of  his  work  on  com- 
^oo'^^"^"*'  •  '  ^'^.^'  I^ifference  between  him  and  Mr.  Booth,  267, 
A«.  Opposite  opinions  entertained  by  him  and  Mr.  Fuller,  on  the 
connexion  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  iii  359 

KIPPIS,  Dr.  i.  60. 

KNOWLEDGE ;  the  faculty  of  acqmring  it  constitutes  the  superi- 
ority of  man  over  the  brute  creation,  ii.  I49.  Remarks  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  objects,  1.287.  Its  peculiar  pleasures,  150.  Tends  to 
exalt  the  character  and  subdue  sensuality,  151.  The  benefits  it  en- 
sures to  the  poor,  152.  Its  favourable  influence  on  the  good  order  of 
society,  153.  Christianity  friendly  to  its  diffusion,  155^  Vast  im- 
portance of  rehgious  knowledge,  160—163.  The  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge enjoyed  but  by  few,  vi.  135.  Not  necessarily  connected  with 
real  happiness,  13G.    Astonishmg  progress  of  knowledge  during  the 

^^Mi^^ '  .*^®  mechanic  necessitated  to  offer  it  at  whatever  price  it 
will  fetch,  IV.  171.  Ruinous  effects,  when  the  quantity  of  labour  ex- 
cels the  demand,  174,176,  190.  Iniquity  of  inadequate  remune- 
ration, 214. 

LAMB  OF  GOD ;  Christ  so  called ;  his  innocence  and  patience  indi- 
cated by  the  expression,  vi.  206—209.  The  design  of  his  appearance 
tomake  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  principal  reason  of  the  appellaticn, 
^.  Comparison  between  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  the  death  of 
Umst,  211—216.  Import  of  the  exhortation  to  'behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,'  216—227.  ^^ 
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LAW  OF  ENGLAND;  necessity  of  revision  and  amendment  in  it, 

IT.  120. 
LAW  OF  GOD ;  vindicated  and  honoured  by  Christ,  v.  88—91.  The 
expression  often  used  to  denote  the  preceptive  part  of  scripture,  257. 
Manner  m  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  God,  258—263.    In 
what  respects  the  Saviour  was  *  made  under  the  law,'  vL  307—310. 
LAW  OF  MOSES ;  reasons  for  its  institution,  v.  228.    Its  threefold 
division,  342.     In  what  respect  still  obligatory,  ib.    Difference  of 
opinion  in  the  primitive  church  respecting  the  observance  of  its  cere- 
monies, iii.  272 — ^277. 
LAWS,  should  correspond  with  the  moral  feelings  of  man,  iii.  378,  400. 
Their  salutary  influence  destroyed  when  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  379, 
380.     Absurdity  of  maintaining  that  obedience  should  be  reg\ilated 
by  the  dates  of  their  enactment,  iii.  128. 
LEANDER  VAN  ESS,  vi.  190. 

LEARNING  ;  its  usefulness  to  the  christian  minister,  iv.  362—365. 
LEICESTERSHIRE  ;  its  former  prosperity  compared  with  its  pre- 
sent state,  iv.  181 — 183. 
LEIGHTON,  Archbishop;  character  of  lus  writings,  i.  270. 
LEPROSY ;  a  supernatural  disease,  v,  230.     Its  typical  import,  231. 
The  leprosy  of  sm  described,  232,  233.    Method  of  cure,  234.    Im- 
portance of  seeking  that  cure,  238 — ^241. 
LIFE  ;  compared  to  a  river,   vi.  57.    Obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
shown  to  be  the  great  object  of  hfe,  60—62.     The  course  of  human 
life  limited  and  short,  62.     Importance  of  endeavouring  to  fulfil  our 
course  according  to  liie  will  of  God,  63 — 69. 
LOCKE,  John,  ii.  237. 
LORD'S  DAY ;  commemorative  of  Christ's  resurrection,  v.  380-384. 

Profaned  by  military  exercises  in  the  last  war,  iL  130. 
LORD'S  SUPPER ;  impropriety  of  making  it  the  sole  token  of  chris- 
tian communion,  iii.  10.     Not  founded  on  baptism,  213.     Not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it,  214—217.     Extensive  prevalence  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  349. 
LOVE  ;  its  supposed  inconveniences  and  evils  described,  vi  410 — 414. 
i^ffects  of  the  imagined  banishment  of  this  passion  from  the  earth, 
414 — 417.     Its  benefits  and  influence,  419. 
LOVE  OF  THE  BRETHREN ;  defined  and  distinguished,  v.  362- 
364.     Proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  world,  364.     Its  manifestation 
described,  365—368.     Existence  of  this  disposition  an  evidence  ot 
love  to  God,  vi.  254. 
LOVE  TO  GOD,  L  329.    Marks  of  love  to  God  enumerated,  ri-  250 
—257.    Emotions  with  which  the  absence  of  this  disposition  shouW 
be  contemplated,  258—260. 
LOVE  OF  LIFE ;  the  simplest  and  strongest  principle  of  our  natoie, 

vL  196.    Its  source  and  effects,  197—200. 
LUTHER ;  grounds  of  bis  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  251 
—253.    "  • 


MACKINTOSH,  Sir  James;  his  early  friendship  with  Mr.  HalL  1 17 
Their  united  studies,  18.  Letter  from  Sir  James  respectiuff  Afr* 
Hall's  Sermon  on  Modem  InfideUty,  77-79.  His  letter  writtin  on 
occasion  of  Mr.  Hall  s  recovery  from  derangement,  90—93  Extract 
from  his  review  of  Mr.  Hall's  sermon,  178—181.  His  defence  of 
Mr.  Hall  agamst  the  attack  of  B.  Flower,  182—184.  Mr.  Hall's 
observations  on  his  talents- and  mental  powers,  167. 

MACKNIGHT,  Dr. ;  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  characterized 
L 165.  ' 

MAGEE,  Archbishop,  L  159,  162. 

MAL  AN,  Dr. ;  account  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Hall,  L  37.5. 

MAN ;  his  dignity,  m  derived  from  his  probationary  state  and  his  im- 
mortality, u.  33.     NaturaUy  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  his  own 
moral  character  and  state,  172.     Qualified  to  know  and  enjoy  God,  v 
^1^30^138.^*^       """^  ^^"*  ^"^  ^  immortality,  described; 

MANUAL  LABOUR ;  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  destined 
to  spend  then:  hves  m  it,  vl  131.  ^kmcu 

MARRIAGE ;  authorised  and  dignified  by  Christianity,  ii.  37.  How 
regarded  by  mfidels  38  Its  influence  on  the  ci^ization  of  the 
Mons  40  ^^°^^^y  *^P*^d  *o  promote  tender  and  benevolent  af- 

MARSHMAN,  Dr. ;  strictures  on  his  conduct  to  the  committee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  L  256—259.  w,^'.—  ^^  vi 

MARTIN,  Rev.  J.,  iv.  34. 

MARTYN,  Henry;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv.  321. 

^fsM^V^"  ""^  ^^"^  ^'*'^*  ^  '"^'''^  **''  ^**^'*"*=  Communion,  iiL 

*^'''?'v?/  ^?P»We,  of  itself,  of  thought  and  perception,  v.  116 
Probabihty  that  ,t  forms  part  of  the%onstitution  Sf  aU  ^tS 
bemgs,  151.     The  motion  of  matter  dependent  on  mind,  vL  3-6 

^^Elnt^  5-^^-^^^  ^--^So.    Temporary  popularity  of  writers  in  ihat 
S^,fv.l75.'''  u.  235-237.    Its  utifity  in 'the  detection  of  s^ 

MIDDLE  AGES ;  peculiarities  of  the  period  so  denominated,  iv  63 
Ti^i  ™»CISES ;  their  appointment  on  the  LoMVday 

mJiAB,  Professor;  character  of  his  work  on  the  *  Constitution,'  iL 

MILLENNIUM,  the ;  a  period  of  remarkable  knowledge,  ii.  155.    Its 
effects  and  blessings,  iiL  115.  ^ 

MILTON;  compared  with  Homer,  vL  426. 

MIND;  shewn  to  be  the  source  of  all  power,  vi.  3—6.     The  order  of 

tne  moral  world  maintained  by  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  279. 
MNISTERS,  Christian ;  design  of  their  appointment,  v.  384—386 

Chnst  s  care  of  them,  386.    SpeciaDy  called  upon  to  resbt  and  a- 
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pose  infidelity,  il  13.  Their  duty  in  regard  to  politics,  iv.  16—21, 
134.  Importance  of  their  entire  submission  to  the  word  of  God,  iv! 
408--412.  Prayer  for  their  people  ur^ed,  414.  Watchful  regard  to 
their  edification  recommended,  io.  Hints  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  treat  inquirers,  415.  Directions  for  social  visits,  ib. 
Personal  piety  pressed,  ii.  196 — 200;  iv.  417.  Encouragement  to 
seek  strength  from  Christ,  iL  419.  The  reward  of  the  faithful  min- 
ister, ii.  194—196. 

MINISTRY,  Christian ;  importance  of  its  adaptation  to  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge,  i.  107 — 109.  Divinely  appointed  and 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  ii.  184.  Its  dignity  and  importance,  192 — 194» 
tL  269.  Solemnity  and  magnitude  of  its  duties,  li.  172 — 177.  Dif- 
ficulties in  discharging  them,  177 — 179.  Seriousness  and  affection 
specially  recommended,  180.  Utility  of  pastoral  visits,  181.  Neces- 
sity of  correct  moral  deportment,  182.  Unmingled  success  not  to  be 
expected,  183.  The  perfection  of  the  gospel,  a  great  source  of  en- 
couragement, 185.  Christian  morality  to  be  fully  and  evangelically 
inculcated,  187.  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised,  188—190. 
Desirableness  of  realizing  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  on  his  aid, 
190 — 192.  Contrast  between  the  lab  "<€  the  minister  and  that  of 
the  missionary,  215—218. 

MISSIONARIES;  their  qualifications  enumerated,  ii.  205—216. 
Missionaries  especially  bound  to  study  apostolical  precedents,  218. 
Suggestioi^  on  the  most  suitable  method  ot  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  222 — ^224.  Importance  of  avoiding  theological  contro- 
versies, 224.  Situation  of  missionaries  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
a  more  pure,  simple,  and  apostolical  mode  of  preaching,  226.  Exem- 
plary purity  of  conduct  necessary,  231.  Hindrances  formerly  exist* 
mg  to  their  settlement  in  India,  iv.  150. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES;  importance  of  forming  them  in 
churches,  L  173. 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN;  Defended  in  parliament,  in 
1813,  ii.  228.  Different  views  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  states- 
men and  by  Christian  ministers,  229.  Their  success  in  India,  iv. 
151 — 153.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  the  sanction  of  miracles  is 
now  wanting,  163 — 166.  Necessity  of  engaging  in  them  in  a  spirit 
of  absolute  dejpendence  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  vi.  166,  169, 174. 
Importance  of  prayer  in  this  connexion,  170.  AU  pomp  and  parade 
to  be  avoided,  173.  Divine  influence  not  yet  bestowed  as  in  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  176.  Abundant  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  yet  to  be  expected,  177 — 180.  General  prevalence  of  a 
missionary  spirit,  189. 

MIXED  COMMUNION,  its  advocates  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
assuming  a  dispensing  power,  iii.  48 — 50,  233 — ^237.  The  argument 
derived  from  the  obligation  of  brotherly  love,  58^^2.  The  injunc- 
tions of  scripture  respecting  brethren  who  differ  in  sentiment,  pleaded, 
63 — 68,  365—367.  Objections  answered,  68 — 74.  The  fact  urged 
that  paedobaptists  belong  to  the  true  church,  74 — 78.  Then:  exclu- 
gion  is  a  punishment,  83—89.  Mixed  communion  implies  no  sanc- 
tion of  infant  sprinkling,  89 — 91.  The  impossibility  of  reducing  the 
opposite  practice  to  any  general  principle,  93 — 104.     Argument  from 


the  impolicy  of  strict  communion,  104 — 111.^  Suggestions  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  churches  in  which  the  majority  of  the  members 
approve  of  mixed  communion,  172 — 174.  General  agreement  among 
the  adherents  of  the  practice,  179 — 182.  Vindication  from  the 
charge  of  sanctioning  a  corruption  of  baptism,  or  a  virtual  repeal  of 
that  ordinance,  238 — 241.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  mixed  com- 
mimion  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  dissent  and  of  protest- 
antism, 242 — 253.  Probability  that  it  prevailed  among  the  primitive 
churches,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  303 — 315.  Its  mcreasing  pre- 
valence in  modem  churches  expected  334 — 336.  Its  effects  on  the 
baptist  denomination,  iii.  374.  Its  adoption  urged  from  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  prospects  of  the  church,  375. 

MORAL  INABILITY,  i.  16.  Remarks  on,  iv.  370—372.  Consis- 
tency of  the  doctrine  with  human  responsibility  and  guilt,  372 — 375. 

MORALS ;  subverted  by  infidelity,  ii.  18 — ^23.  Injurious  effects  of 
war  upon  morals,  72 — ^75.  Morals  corrupted  by  a  loose  theolc^, 
120.  The  same  effect  produced  by  the  system  of  expediency,  124 — 
126.  Comparison  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume  on  this  subject  with 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  127.  Manner  in  which  it  should  be 
treated  by  christian  ministers,  187.  Religion  always  productive  of 
good  morals,  vL  395 — 398. 

MORE,  Mrs.  H.,  L  173, 174. 

MORRIS'S  LIFE  OF  FULLER,  v.  62. 

MYSTERIES  OF  REVELATION ;  not  inconsistent  with  reason, 
V.  318.  Humility  and  teachableness  with  which  they  should  be 
received,  i6.  Importance  of  holding  tbem  fast,  ii  119 — 135.  Their 
practical  influence,  vL  34 — 38. 

NAME  OF  GOD ;  in  what  manner  profanely  used,  v.  345.  The  same 
respect  due  to  it  as  to  God  himself,  346.  Its  use  on  light  and  trivial 
occasions  a  sign  of  irreverence  towards  him,  347 — 349.  Tendency 
of  the  practice  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  religion  from  the  mind,  350. 
No  reasonable  temptation  to  the  vice,  351. 

NATIONAL  DEBT ;  consequences  of  its  increase,  iv.  112. 

NATIONAL  JUDGEMENTS ;  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  con- 
templated, ii.  104.  Not  always  first  inflicted  on  the  guiltiest  people, 
110.    The  hand  of  God  to  be  acknowledged  in  them,  116 — 118. 

NATIONAL  SINS ;  what  they  are,  ii.  114. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM;  Mr.  Hall's  character 
of  that  work,  i.  176. 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac ;  bis  opiiiion  of  the  Baptists,  iii  112.  His  mo- 
desty, vL  28. 

OATHS ;  needlessly  multiplied  by  the  legislature,  v.  344, 345.    Crimi 

nality  of  profane  oaths,  349. 
OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY;  L  98.    Correspondence  betweea 

Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Hall,  on  that  subject,  117 — 119. 
OMNIPRESENCE  OF  GOD,  vL  9.    Implies  and  proves  his  f^iritn- 

aUty,  9—11. 
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OBfNISCIENCE  OF  GOD,vL  11—13. 

OPEN  COMMUNION;  See  Mixed  Communion. 

ORDINATIONS;  in  what  manner  they  shonld  be  conducted, i 
356—374.  * 

OETON'S  LETTERS  TO  STEDMAN;  character  of  that  work 
1. 276.  * 

OVERTON,  Rey.  J. ;  character  of  his  *  True  Churchman  ascertained, 
iL  320. 

OWEN,  Dr. ;  character  of  his  works,  i.  164. 

P-SDOBAPTISTS ;  their  right  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  regenerated 
persons,  m.  45.  Their  mistake  on  the  subject  of  baptism  no  bar  to 
communion,  49.  Their  societies  shown  to  be  true  churches,  75 
Tlieir  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Table  by  the  strict  baptists,  con- 
s^ered  as  a  punishment,  83—93.    Their  hostility  to  baptist  princi- 

Fles  greatly  stren^hened  by  the  practice  of  strict  communion,  HO- 
IS, 337.  Injustice  of  that  practice  with  regard  to  them,  190.  Ex- 
posure of  Mr.  Kinghom's  appeal  to  their  peculiar  principles  in  sup- 
port of  strict  communion,  257—263.  Views  entertained  by  them  of 
the  conduct  of  baptists  in  refusing  to  baptize  infants,  263.  The 
principle  of  strict  communion  shown  to  deprive  them  of  the  New 
Testament  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  282—285.  Not  recog- 
nized as  Christians  by  the  advocates  of  that  practice,  290. 

PAGANISM ;  its  licentious  tendency,  iL  25.  Preferable  to  modem 
mndeuty,  45. 

PAINE,  Tom ;  character  of  his  attack  on  the  bible,  L  172. 

PALE  Y,  Dr. ;  character  of  his  *  Evidences,'  iL  7.  His  defence  of 
ministerial  influence  in  parliament,  *v.  82, 

PARKHURST,  Rev.  J.,  L  357. 

PARLIAMENT ;  its  independence  necessary,  iv.  81.  Desirableness, 
of  reform  in  parliament,  77—79.  Annual  parliaments  recommended, 
79 — 81.     Influence  of  the  peers  deprecated,  82. 

PARR,  Dr. ;  Mr.  Hall's  acquaintance  with  him,  L  72.  His  euloeium 
of  Mr.  HaU,  184—186.  ^ 

PARTY  SPIRIT ;  its  injurious  effects  on  religious  inquiry,  iiL  105— 
108.    Evils  attending  its  indulgence  in  a  legislative  assembly,  iv.  83 

PATIENCE ;  essentially  necessary  to  the  christian,  r.  321—323.  Its 
nature  and  excellence,  323. 

PATRIOTISM ;  how  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  r.  41. 

PAUL  THE  APOSTLE ;  his  conversion,  v.  206—214.  Union  of 
tenderness  and  injury  in  his  character,  iL  213. 

PENSIONS;  iL  263, 

PERJURY ;  forbidden  by  the  third  commandment,  v.  343.  Its  deep 
criminality,  344.    Prevalence  of  the  sin  in  this  country,  ib. 

PERSECUTION;  coincident  with  Hobbism,  vL  374.  Its  inefficacy, 
374;-^77.  Diestroys  respect  for  the  laws,  378—380.  Foments  a 
fl?irit  of  division,  381.    Always  punished  by  God,  v.  213. 


PERSONIFICATION ;  how  used  as  a  flgnre  of  rhetoric  or  poetry, 
fai  the  scriptures,  v.  159,  165. 

PHILOSOPHY;  contrasted  with  poetiy,  yi.  421—423.  Its  objects 
and  limits,  v.  152.  Difficulties  attending  its  researches,  vi.  28.  Its 
astonishing  progress  during  the  last  century,  184. 

PHYSICIAN,  the ;  sources  whence  he  derives  remedies  for  disease, 
iv.  422.    Benevolent  object  and  spirit  of  his  art,  423—425. 

PITT,  Mr. ;  his  political  character,  iv.  48,  60.  Disastrous  effects  of 
his  administration,  143. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP;  increasing  necessity  for  their  erection,  v. 
oo<5. 

PLATO ;  ^St.  Hall's  strong  attachment  to  his  writings,  L  53. 

PLINY ;  his  testimony  to  the  extensive  spread  of  Christianity,  vL332. 

POETRY;  contrasted  with  philosophy,  vL  421^423.  Reasons  for 
the  excellence  of  the  poetry  of  uncivilized  natiohs,  423.  Poetical 
genius  influenced  by  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  424 — 426. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY;  its  principles,  iv.  192. 

POLITICS ;  not  usually  much  studied  by  pious  men,  vL  352. 

POLLOK,  L  177. 

POOR,  the ;  affliction  peculiarly  felt  by  them,  ii.  83—87.  Duty  and 
pleasure  of  relieving  their  wants,  89.  Then-  degraded  state  in  Eng- 
land, iv.  119.  Recent  improvements  in  their  condition,  ib.  note. 
Consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  an  undue  depression  of  the 
lower  orders,  180.  Importance  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor,  iv.  426. 
Dependence  of  the  rich  on  the  labours  of  the  poor,  vi.  331—333* 
Dependence  of  the  poor  on  the  rich,  333.  Points  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  327—339.  Duties  of  christians  who 
are  poor,  343. 

POPERY;  altered  state  of  feeling  respecting  it  in  Enghind,  iL  391 
Causes  of  that  alteration,  392—394.  Hostility  of  popery  to  evan- 
gelical piety,  394.  Worldly  character  of  the  papal  system,  396—398. 
Activity  of  papists  at  the  present  time,  iL  391 ;  iv.  239.  Absurdity 
of  supposing  any  change  in  popery,  240.  Papal  infallibility  sane- 
boned  by  general  councils,  241—245.  No  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mtolerant  principles  of  popery  are  renounced,  245.  Examination  of 
the  arguments  usually  employed  in  defence  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Romish  church,  246—249.  Remarks  on  the  obscurity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture as  alleged  by  Roman  Catholics,  250—252.  Their  hostility  to 
the  free  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  351.  The  papal  system  shown 
to  be  idolatrous,  vL  8. 

PORTEUS,  Bishop,  L  77. 

POWER ,  shown  to  be  derived  fit)m  mind,  vL  2—6.    Connexion  of 
the  power  of  God  with  his  spirituality,  5. 

PRAYER ;  its  peculiar  necessity  in  connexion  with  missionary  la- 
labour,  iL  205 ;  vL  170—172.  How  affected  by  Socinian  sentiment, 
T.  136.  Advantages  derived  from  praying  for  others,  370 — 372.  Im- 
portance of  addressing  prayer  directly  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i 
344.    Observations  on  public  prayer,  208 — ^211. 
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PREACHING ;  its  origin,  i.  421.  The  wisdom  of  its  institution,  422. 
The  appointed  means  of  conveying  spiritual  good,  423.  Serious  at- 
tention which  it  deserves,  424.  Importance  of  adhering  to  the  dic- 
tates of  scripture,  iv.  409.  Vague  and  indistinct  preaching  con- 
demned, 410,  Due  proportion  to  he  observed  in  treatmg  of  doctrinal 
and  practical  subjects,  410-412.  The  unequal  effects  of  preaching 
accounted  for,  i.  306.  Improved  state  of  preachmg  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  vL  188.  Importance  of  employmg  argument  m  sermons 
without  using  the  forms  of  reasoning,  i.  215—217.  Desirableness  of 
preaching  so  as  to  discriminate  and  individualize  character,  241— 
244,  245. 

PRECEDENTS  of  thought,  in  the  apostolical  epistles,  iiL  193. 

PRICE,  Dr.,  iv.  40,  135. 

PRICES ;  design  of  many  legislative  enactments  to  create  an  artificial 
elevation,  iv.  172.  Application  of  this  principle  to  the  framework- 
knitters'  fund,  173. 

PRIDE  ;  the  most  unsocial  of  the  passions,  ii.  27.  Its  misimthropy 
and  selfishness,  28.  Its  injurious  influence,  28—30.  Religion,  the 
only  antidote  to  pride,  31.  Therefore  hated  by  mfidels,  32.  Modern 
innovation  in  the  use  of  the  word  ♦  pride,'  129. 

PRIESTLEY,  Dr.;eulogium  onhim,  iv.  21,  His  political  publica- 
tions, 22.    Anecdote  of  him,  v.  134.    His  remark  on  repentance, 

14a 

PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE ;  affecting  circumstances  of  her  deatli, 
y.  8,  14—17,  36.    Impressions  produced  by  her  removal,  30. 

PROFANENESS ;  general  prevalence  of  this  vice,  iL  131. 

PROFESSION,  christian ;  its  holy  character  and  responsibilities,  v. 
242—248.  Profession  of  Christ  essential  to  salvation,  m.  197.  An 
early  christian  profession  urged,  vL  288. 

PROPHECY  ;  its  comparative  obscurity,  iiL  143.  "Wisdom  of  this 
arrangement,  vi  42—44. 

*  PROTESTANT,'  the ;  character  of  that  work,  iL  395. 

PROTESTANTISM ;    mixed  communion  proved  to  be  conastent 

with  its  principles,  iiL  242—253. 

PROVIDENCE ;  its  dispensations  to  be  observed,  v.  4.  The  har- 
mony of  those  dispensations  with  Scripture,  5.  Adaptation  of  their 
instnictions  to  our  character  and  state,  6.  Importance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  providence,  ii.  358.  Its  dispensations  wequm^ly 
mysterious,  vi.  29,  105.  Their  design  often  concealed,  30.  That 
concealment  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  obscurity  m  which  the  luturc 
is  enveloped,  30 — 34. 

PUBLIC  OPINION ;  its  value  and  influence,  iL  107. 

PUNISHMENT ;  the  fear  of  it  an  habitual  restraint  on  hmnan  con- 
duct, vL  401.  Impossibility  of  acconapUshing  this  end  when  tne 
equity  of  the  punisnment  b  not  seen,  to. 

PURITANS;  their  «eal  for  freedom,  iv.  12.  IBnge  of  the  contro- 
yersy  between  them  and  their  opponents,  iL  266—268. 
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RANTERS*  and  irregular  preaching,  L  172. 

REDEMPTION;  how  effected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  vL  311. 
The  glory  of  the  divine  character  displayed  therein,  313.  Its  extent, 
t6. ;  L  160.  Its  eflicacy  as  resulting  from  the  wondrous  constitution 
of  the  Saviour's  person,  vi.  314. 

REFORM ;  necessary  to  the  political  safety  of  the  country,  iv.  57, 
112.  Reasons  for  that  necessity,  77,  117 — 119.  Principle  on  whidi 
it  she  aid  rest,  78,  Extension  of  the  suffrage,  ib.  Annual  parlia- 
ments, 79.  Influence  of  the  peers,  82.  Exposure  of  the  pretences 
usually  alleged  for  delay,  85 — 88.  Explanation  of  the  term  *  radical 
reform,'  137. 

REFORMATION,  the  ;  its  connexion  with  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, iL  155.  Its  influence  in  destroying  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
vL  184 

REGENERATION ;  its  cause,  the  will  of  God,  v.  187.  Its  instru- 
ment, the  word  of  truth,  188.  Its  end,  dedication  to  God,  189 — 194. 
Manner  in  which  it  should  be  preached,  iv.  412. 

RELIGION ;  its  value  and  importance,  iL  53,  155.  Its  influence  on 
the  welfare  of  nations,  80,  82  ;  vi.  352.  Eminent  religion  reverenced 
by  men  in  general,  v.  58.  Obedience  to  the  laws  promoted  by  reli- 
gion, vi.  353.  Human  depravity  shown  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
aversion  to  evangelical  rehgion,  ii.  249  ;  that  aversion  strengthened 
by  the  too  frequent  use  of  technical  phraseology,  251 — ^254.  Dis- 
taste of  religion  manifested  by  fine  writers,  255.  Propriety  and  rea- 
sonableness of  intense  feeling  on  religious  subjects,  iv.  377.  DiimitT 
ofrehgion,L303;  v.  192.  -e     ^ 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY ;  its  advancement  in  modem  times,  tL  193. 
Its  connexion  with  political  freedom,  ib. 

REPENTANCE;  its  personal  character  msisisted  on,  iL  113,  133. 
Who  those  are  who  need  no  repentance,  vi.  261 — ^2^.  Its  neces- 
sity, 270.  Joy  with  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  is  contem- 
plated by  angelic  beings,  263—269.  Happiness  of  a  penitent  de- 
cribed,  271—274. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST ;  commemorated  on  the  Lord's 
day,  V.  380 ;  the  purchase  of  our  redemption  completed  by  it,  ib.  The 
character  of  Christ  vindicated,  381.  Signal  triumph  obtained  over 
his  enemies,  382 ;  everlasting  victoiy  gained  over  death,  383.  Sure 
prospect  of  heaven  afforded  to  all  believers,  384. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD;  illustrated  by  analogies  fitrai 
the  world  of  nature,  ii.  359.    A  mysterious  doctrine,  vL  38. 

REVIEWING ;  remarks  on,  L  349,  359. 

REWARDS ;  heaven  described  as  the  reward  of  the  pious,  v.  336L 
On  what  accounts  it  is  so  desi^ated,  337.  Certainty  of  its  bestow- 
ment,  338 — 340.    Its  satisfymg  nature,  340.    Its  eternal  duration, 

RICH,  the ;  their  dependence  on  the  labour  of  the  poor,  vL  331 — 333. 
Dependence  of  the  poor  on  the  rich,  333.  Duties  of  christians  who 
•re  rich,  340 — 343.  Points  of  agreement  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  327—339. 
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BICH,  Claodios  James ;  notice  of  his  tttaimuents  and  researchei, 

Mm   «rv« 

BICHES ;  mistake  of  those  who  suppose  that  riches  are  infallibly 
connected  with  happiness,  vi.  132—134.  Ciiminalitj  of  using  riches 
merely  for  luxury  and  display,  340. 

EIGHTS  OF  MAN ;  defined,  iv.  88.  How  far  they  are  surrendered 
in  a  state  of  society,  90.  Absurdity  of  supposing  them  to  be  en- 
tirely given  up,  91—93.     Opinions  otMr.  Locke,  93. 

BOBINS»  Bev.  Mr.,  tutor  at  Dayentry ;  sketch  of  his  character,  iv. 
288. 

BOBINSON,  Mr.  A. ;  his  virulent  opposition  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  subse- 
quent regret,  L  75, 76. 

BOBINSON,  Rev.  R. ;  inter^ew  between  him  and  Mr.  Hall,  i.  27. 
fflietch  of  his  character  as  a  minister,  34.    His  work  on  Communion, 

BOBINSON,  Rev.  T. ;  his  self-denial,  and  devotedness  to  the  interests 
of  benevolence  and  piety,  iv.  272—274.  Success  of  his  ministerial 
labours,  274 — 276.  Beneficial  influence  of  his  example  and  effects 
on  the  state  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  ib.  Veneration  in  which  he 
was  held,  276.  His  uniformity  of  conduct,  277.  General  sketch  of 
his  character,  278—280.  Magnitude  of  the  loss  sustained  by  his 
death,  280— 282.     Holy  tendency  of  his  ministry,  282. 

•BOBiANTIC  ;*  fanproper  application  of  the  term,  iL  247. 

BYDEB,  Dr.,  Bbhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  i  175. 

BTL AND,  Rev.  J. ;  his  character  as  a  public  instructor,  L  7. 

BYLAND,  Dr. ;  sketch  of  his  history,  iL  54.  His  religious  charac- 
ter, i.  364 ;  il  54 — 61.  His  imperfections  noticed,  61 — 63.  His  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Hall,  respecting  his  religious  opinions,  L  23 — ^25.  His 
literary  attainments,  63.  His  love  of  natural  history,  ib.  His  at- 
tachment to  theological  inquiries,  ib.  High  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  65 — 69.  Effects  produced  on  his  religious  character  by  the 
study  of  the  American  divines,  iv.  327.  Bonarks  on  his  Life  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  L  332. 

BYLAND,  Mrs. ;  letter  to  Bev.  J.  Dyer  in  behalf  o^  L  128. 

SADDUCEES,  ii.  37. 

SATAN ;  his  personality  and  real  existence,  r.  123.  Argued  froa 
probability,  149—153.  The  scripture  doctrine  stated,  153—155.  Ac- 
cordance of  the  doctrine  with  the  moral  state  of  man,  155.  Answer 
to  an  objection,  156.  Uniformity  of  statement  adopted  by  all  the 
inspired  writers,  158.  Befutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 
mamtain  that  the  word  is  used  as  a  personification  of  the  principle  of 
evil,  159— 165.  *^       *^ 

SAUBIN,  L  173. 

SCHISM,  iiL  77,  361.  Strict  communion  chai^eable  with  it,  77^80. 
362 — 365. 

SCHOOLMEN,  the ;  subjects  discussed  by  them,  iL  236.  Use  of 
their  writings,  ib. 
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SCHWABTZ,the  missionary,  iv.  151. 

SCOTLAND ;  influence  of  education  on  the  condition  of  its 
try,  iL  152. 

SCOTT,  Mr.  J. ;  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Hall's  character  as  a  preacher.  L 

186—189. 

SCOTT,  Bev.  T.;  his  answer  to  Bishop  Tomline,  L  175,  318.  Mr. 
Hall's  opinion  of  his  Commentary,  i.  175. 

SCRIPTURE;  discovery  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  its  distinguish- 
ing feature,  iL  157 — 159.  Supplies  an  infallible  rule  of  life,  159. 
Its  harmony  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  v.  4—6.  The 
alleged  obscurity  of  scripture,  as  maintained  by  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics, iv.  250.  Adoption  of  the  argument  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Bible  Society  exposed,  337 — 339.  All  that  is  important  to  our  wel- 
fare plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  vi.  51—56.  Universality  of  the  right 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  iv.  345 — 349,  355.  Ori^  of  the  restrictive 
policy,  349.  Improbability  of  danger  from  placmg  the  Scriptures  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  350—354.  Partial  and  defective  views  of 
Scripture  productive  of  error,  356 — 358.  Admirable  adaptation  of 
the  word  of  God  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  359.  Authoritative 
character  of  its  moral  precepts,  360.  Employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  instrument  of  regeneration,  v.  188.  Peculiarity  of  revelation 
as  a  statement  of  facts,  vi.  34.  Authority  of  Scripture  impaired  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  189.  Manner  in  which  it  rfiould  be  studied. 
253.  ^ 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE ;  its  importance  in  religion,  v.  314-317. 

SENSIBILITY ;  distinguished  from  benevolence,  iL  88. 

SENSUALITY;  encouraged  by  infidel  principles,  iL  38.  Religion 
Its  only  antidote,  39.  Sensual  gratifications  mcapable  of  produdne 
happiness,  vL  132—134.  ® 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT ;  its  inconveniences,  iv.  79. 

SERAMPORE  MISSIONARIES;  unreasonableness  of  their  de- 
mands on  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  L  256— 
259.    Mr.  Foster's  letter  in  their  defence,  260—262. 

SIDMOUTH,  Lord;  the  bill  introduced  by  him  into  parliament,  in 
1811,  vL  349. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES;  advantages  of  observmg  them,  vL  182. 

Signs  of  the  present  times  enumerated,  183 — 194. 
SINECURES,  iL  263. 

SLAVERY ;  degradation  of  the  state,  iv.  221.  Oppressive  character 
of  West  India  slavery,  222—228.  Estimated  number  of  skves  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  ib.  Peculiar  iniquities  of 
the  system,  226.  Objection  answered,  227.  Aversion  of  the  phm- 
ters  to  the  communication  of  religious  instruction,  228.     Lord  Go- 

derich's  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Belmore  on  that  subject,  222 ^225, 

note.  Injurious  influence  of  slavery  on  the  moral  principles  of  slave- 
holders, 229.  Injustice  of  slavery,  230.  Gradual  emancipation  re- 
commended, 231.  Cost  at  which  the  present  system  is  maintained, 
232.  Comparison  of  slave-labour  with  free  labour,  233.  Motives  to 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  emancipation,  233—236. 
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SLAVE  TRADE,  il  132. 

SMITH,  Dr.  J.  P. ;  his  •  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  com- 
mended,  i.  159,  377. 

SOCIETY  ;  inequality  of  rank  in  society  wisely  ordered,  v.  12 ;  vi 
333.  Danorers  connected  with  exposure  to  infidel  or  vicious  society, 
▼i.  280—285. 

SOCINIANISM;  its  spirit  described,  v.  124.  Characterized  as  « 
system  of  negarions,  131.  Its  affinity  with  deism,  132—136  ;  vi.  83. 
Its  anti-devotional  character,  v.  136 — 138.  Its  association  with  ma- 
teriaUsm  and  fatalism,  139—141.  Its  declining  state  in  England,  iL 
375—379. 

SOCINIANS  ;  propriety  of  the  appellation,  ii.  361.  Sup^posed  con- 
nexion of  their  principles  with  the  love  of  freedom,  iv.  31—35. 
Their  salvabihty  disproved,  L  333.  Strictures  on  the  union  of  or- 
thodox and  Socmian  ministers,  in  London,  382. 

SOCRATES ;  his  modesty,  vi.  28. 

SOLON ;  singular  law  enacted  by  him,  iv.  61. 

SPENCER,  Rev.  T.,  ii.  201. 

« SPIRIT  ;'  various  uses  of  the  word  in  Scripture,  v.  121. 

SPIRIT,  HOLY ;  his  personality,  v.  121.  Necessity  for  his  influ- 
ence, ii.  161  ;  vi.  160—167.  Prombe  of  that  influence,  ii.  188—190. 
Importance  of  duly  estimating  it,  i.  400.  Excellence  and  dignity  ot 
the  gift,  400—402.  Spiritual  life  wholly  dependent  upon  it,  402— 
404.  Its  communication  to  be  sought  by  prayer,  404.  Habitual  de- 
pendence urged,  406.  Nature  and  causes  of  divine  withdrawment, 
407 — 409.  Holiness  essential  to  the  enjovment  of  divine  influence, 
409 — 411.  Desirableness  of  watching  such  circumstances  as  are  fa- 
vourable to  its  manifestation,  411 — 414.  Dignity  of  the  christian,  as 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  414.  Remarks  on  the  mysteriousness 
of  his  influence,  vi.  37.  Want  of  christian  zeal  in  those  who  deny 
the  doctrine,  167.     Reasons  why  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  for- 

Setting  it,  168.     The  sin  of  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  172.     Abun- 
ant  manifestation  of  his  influence  yet  to  be  expected,  177 — 180. 
SPIRITUALITY  OF  GOD ;  its  connexion  with  his  natural  attri- 
butes, vi.  2 — 13.     Establishes  an  intimate  relation  between  God  and 
hb  intelligent  creatures,  13.    Constitutes  him  the  Supreme  Good, 
and  the  source  of  all  happiness,  14 — 19. 

STAEL,  Madame  de,  I  169. 

STATE  OF  RELIGION  in  Great  Britain  before  the  kat  war,  iL 

112,  118—128. 
STEPNEY  COLLEGE ;   ii.  168—170.      Theological  ^nciples  on 

which  it  was  founded,  iv.  365.    Advantages  of  its  situation,  t^. 

STERNE,  ii.  88. 

STEWART,  Dugald ;  character  of  his  writings  and  style,  i.  167. 

STRICT  BAPTISTS;  the  only  class  who  contend  for  the  exclu- 
■ion  of  christians  from  the  Lord's  table,  iii.  56.  Their  inconsistency 
•i^ed ;  in  liolding  communion  with  paedobaptists  in  every  thing  but 
the  Lord's  aupper,  82,  194, 220—223,  368—370;  in  not  charging  the 


Stedobaptists  with  criminality  for  observing  the  Lord's  supper,  8^— 
3 ;  in  not  treating  them  as  the  apostles  would  have  treated  unbap- 
tized  persons,  191 — 194,  224 — 226; — in  admitting  their  salvability, 
198 — ^202,  226 — ^230; — and  in  regarding  them  as  christians,  while 
destitute  of  the  supposed  evidence  of  faith,  209. 

STRICT  COMMUNION;  its  principles  stated,  iii  12.  Its  unfa- 
vourable influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  baptist  denomination,  4, 
176.  Examination  of  the  argument  from  the  supposed  priority  of 
baptism  to  the  Lord's  supper,  15—31 ;— from  the  apostolic  commis- 
sion, 31 — 33, 186 — 188 ; — from  the  connexion  between  circumcision 
and  the  passover,  33—37,  46 ;— from  apostolic  precedent,  39—50, 
188—193,  360;— from  antiquity,  50—57,  303,  307—312.  Opposed 
to  brotherly  love,  60—62.  Chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  schism,  79, 
361—364.  Operates  as  a  punishment  with  regard  to  paedobaptists, 
83—93,  292—302.  Contrary  to  the  scripture  doctrine  of  forbear- 
ance, 66— 74.  Its  impolicy,  109— 114,  371— 375.  Resemblance  to 
to  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  115,  255.     Im- 

Slies  a  claim  to  mfallibility,  189,  253—255.  Its  coincidence  with 
ie  (fus  operatum  of  the  church  of  Rome,  228—230.  Produces  in- 
terminable discord  and  confusion,  279—282.  Renders  the  New  Tes- 
tament inapplicable  to  paedobaptists,  282—285.  Is  incompatible 
with  the  unity  of  the  church,  317—^20.  Answer  to  the  assertion 
that  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  defending  one  neglected  truth, 
326—329.  Dependence  of  the  practice  on  human  authority,  283 — 
285,  293—296.  Its  unfavourable  effects  on  the  minds  of  its  advo- 
cates, 374. 

STUART,  Professor  of  Andover,  U.  S. ;  character  of  his  *  Exegetical 
Essays,'  &c.,  vi.  98. 

SUBSTITUTION  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  a  doctrine  peculiar 
to  revelation,  v.  80.  Fitness  of  the  substitution  of  Christ,  81—101. 
Moral  tendencies  of  the  doctrine,  101 — 103. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  ;  seriousness  with  which  religious  instruction 
should  be  communicated  in  them,  ii.  161—163.  Proposed  by  Bishop 
Horsley  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  vi.  354.  On 
the  impropriety  of  teaching  to  write  in  them,  i.  110—112. 

SUPERSTITION;  a  much  greater  evil  than  enthusiasm,  vi.  370. 

8UTCLIFF,  Rev.  J. ;  his  eminent  humility,  iv.  284.  His  steady  and 
cheerful  piety,  ib.  His  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches, 
285.  General  esteem  in  which  he  wag  held,  ib.  Letter  respectinff 
hun,  L  113.  i'        6 

SYNAGOGUES ;  their  origin  and  advantaffes,  v.  329.  Resemblance 
between  them  and  christian  places  of  worship,  331.  Government  of 
the  svnagogues  supposed  to  be  the  model  from  which  christian 
churches  are  formed,  332. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS;  their  origin,  iL  252.  Then-  excessive  ns« 
in  religious  works  deprecated,  2m.  Advice  respecting  the  most 
proper  course  to  be  adopted,  254. 

TEMPLE ;  none  in  heaven,  v,  146.  Difference  between  the  Jewish 
temple  and  the  synagogues,  331.  Contrast  between  its  services  and 
the  employments  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  390 — 393. 
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TERTULLIAN ;  his  yiews  of  baptism,  iiL  53.  On  the  unity  of  tiM 
church,  316.  His  statement  df  the  extensive  prevalence  of  chiiiti- 
anity,  vL  332. 

TEST  ACT ;  its  inefficiency  and  iniquity,  iv.  35—39. 

TILLOTSON,  Archbbhep ;  character  of  his  works,  iL  326. 

TIME ;  difFerence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  apprehended  by  God 
and  by  man,  v.  375.  The  impression  of  its  progress  diminished  by 
happiness,  increased  by  misery,  377. 

TOLERATION ;  grounds  on  which  it  should  be  mutually  exercised 
by  christians,  iii.  64.  Application  of  the  principles  to  the  case  of 
the  baptists  and  paedobaptists,  66—69,  265,  268—272.  Exphmatory 
remarks,  94,  97,  99.  Distinction  between  tolerating  and  practising, 
243 — 245.  Instances  in  which  toleration  has  been  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  neglect  of  the  phun  commands  of  Christ,  277 — ^279. 
Toleration  considered  as  implying  freedom  of  communication  as  well 
as  freedom  of  thought,  iv.  162.  The  denial  of  such  freedom  charge- 
able with  the  guilt  of  persecution,  ib.  The  happy  influence  of  tole- 
ration on  the  state  of  this  country,  vL  370.  Impolicy  of  attempting 
to  interfere  with  it,  371. 

TOLLER,  Rev.  T. ;  his  birth  and  parentage,  iv.  287.  His  early  con- 
version, ib.  Enters  the  academy  at  Daventry,  288.  Visits  Kettering, 
288.  Becomes  pastor  of  the  independent  church  there,  290  Fa- 
vourable influence  of  the  piety  of  the  congregation  in  forming  his 
own  character,  U>,  His  ministerial  qualifications  and  labours,  291— 
S93w  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hall,  293 — 295.  UnsuccessM 
attempts  to  remove  him  from  Kettering  to  London,  296.  Remarks 
on  the  low  state  of  the  church,  compared  with  the  congregation,  297. 
Ardour  with  which  Mr.  Toller  engaged  in  the  cause  ot  the  Bible 
Society,  298.  His  peculiar  opinions  on  missionary  operations,  299. 
Beneficial  effects  of  an  illness,  300.  His  love  of  naturtd  scenery,  302. 
His  admirable  talent  for  expounding  scripture,  ib.  His  eminence  in 
pablic  prayer,  303.  Notice  of  a  defect  in  his  preaching,  304.  His 
last  illness  and  death,  305 — 307.  His  style  of  composition  described, 
307.  Sketch  of  his  character,  309 — 312.  Comparison  between  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mr.  ToUer,  312,  314. 

TRINITY,  the,  L  354 ;  iii.  137.  Practical  influence  of  the  doctrine, 
vi36. 

TRUST  IN  GOD,  vL  44.  Reasons  why  it  should  be  implicit  and 
entire,  45. 

TRUTH ;  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  and  defending  it,  iiL  256. 

TUCKER,  Abraham ;  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  of  his  <  Li^  of  Nature,' 
L  57. 

UNION  of  Christians ;  urged  by  the  prevalence  of  infidelity,  iL  6.  Its 
desirableness,  167.  Importance  of  it,  iii.  7.  Its  manifestation  in  the 
primitive  ages,  59,  79.  Grounds  on  which  separation  is  justifiable, 
s6.    Increase  of  the  spirit  of  union  in  modem  times,  vL  191. 

VANITY.    See  Pride. 

VANITY  OF  MAN,  apart  from  his  immortality,  conddered,  vl 
130-138. 


VttLAGE  PREACHING;  charged  with  a  political  object,  by 
Bishop  Horsley,  vi.  347.  The  charge  repelled,  351—354.  Answer 
to  the  insinuation  that  village  preachers  vilify  the  established  clerirv 
359—367.  Vindication  of  their  labours  from  the  charge  of  fanati- 
cism, 368—370.  Abstinence  from  political  reflections  recommended 
383.  Importance  of  inculcating  the  duties  of  Christianity,  m  con- 
nexion with  Its  doctrines,  urged,  383—385.  Direct  appeal  to  the 
consciences  of  men  advised,  385. 

VIRGIL ;  character  of  his  writings,  i.  133. 

VIRTUE ;  incapable  of  being  sustained  by  infideUty,  ii.  18.  Remark* 
on  President  Edward  s  definition  ,44. 

WAGES;  their  decline  should  always  be  proportioned  to  the  actual 
deficiency  m  the  demand  for  labour,  iv.  190.  Injustice  of  lowerinff 
them  beyond  that  proportion,  ib.  Propriety  of  endeavouring  to 
raise  them  by  voluntary  associations  and  funds,  191—194. 

WALDENSES;  their  sentiments  on  baptism,  iii.  305. 

WALPOLE,  Sir  Robert,  iv.  80. 

WAR;  exemption  of  this  country  from  its  ravages  ii  65  The 
most  awful  scourge  of  Providence,  66.  The  horribll  wasti  of  human 
Irfe  which  It  occasions,  66-68.  Miseries  endured  in  an  invasion, 
69.  Effects  of  war  on  the  general  prosperity  of  a  country,  70.  Wa^ 
founded  in  injustice,  72.  Its  anti-moral  tendencies  and  effects  72— 
75.    Peculiar  character  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution   7^78 

WARFARE,  CHRISTIAN ;  its  character,  y.  250.  Comp^ed  with 
the  wars  of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites,  250— 256. 

WATSON,  Bishop,  L  171. 

WATERLOO,  battle  of,  i.  170. 

WESLEY,  Rev.  John,  i.  176,  280. 

WHITEFIELD,  Rev.  G.,  L  176;  ii.  318. 

WICKED,  the ;  the  ends  answered  by  their  destruction,  v.  176.  Their 
temporary  prosperity,  257. 

WILKINSON,  Mbs,  i.  278. 

^H^mf  L^362*^'  ^*'  ^^^'  *  '^""^^  ®"  ^^«  ^'^^t'on  of  the  life  of  PhUip  . 

WISDOM ;  distinguished  from  knowledge,  v.  271—273.  ImnortancA 
ofspiritual  wisdom,  273—276.  importance 

^♦?^^^'  !?*'  comparison  of  the  state  and  hopes  of  its  votaries  with 
those  of  the  christian,  v.  25-29.     The  world"^ compared  toT^^Vw 

ofth  "^^  M?~^^*-    ¥r^  disorder  of  the  world,  130.   ReuunStion 
ot  the  world  an  essential  part  of  the  christian  profession,  v.  243 

WORSHIP  defined,  vi.  387.  Not  to"  be  controlled  by  thewUl  of  the 
magistrate,  tb.  The  claims  of  God  upon  man  in  this  respect  prio? 
to  all  human  laws,  388.  The  right  to  worship  not  resigned  on 
eDtenn^  mto  civU  society,  389.  rfo  danger  to  be  apprehenled  from 
the  universal  acknowledgment  of  that  right,  ib.  ^Answer  toX 
VOL.    VL  H   H 
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objection,  that  fanaticism  will  be  enconraged   thereby,  368-370 
rt]i!^crT  169  ^^glected  in  this  Suntry,  U.  129.     ijTiml 

XAVIER;  anecdote  of  him,  vi.  190. 

^d^tl^;i*^28l*^l8^^^T^L^^"  "^"'^^  ^°  ^°^^^^°'  ^^^p^^^^  *««o- 

n«ion^285^^        ^  '"P"*'"  themselves  from  such  con- 

^^^oo^^J^f^^'if  ^?^^^.^P^N '  »•  1»4'  302.  Review  of,  u.  266 
-320.  Professed  object  of  the  publication,  270.  Its  party-spiS 
and  bigotry,  .6.  Lamentations  of  the  author  over  the^uccesHf 
dissenters,  27L  Tendency  of  his  sentiments  to  produce  prTde  and 
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